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Foreword 


The  editors  and  authors  are  to  be  warmly  applauded  for  their  work  in 
developing  this  unique  monograph.  Although  Project  MATCH  officially 
concluded  in  1997,  not  all  analyses  and  interpretations  of  this  rich  data 
set  were  complete  at  that  time.  In  this  work,  Drs.  Longabaugh  and 
Wirtz  and  their  authors  make  particularly  insightful  and  rigorous  con- 
tributions not  previously  published. 

This  volume  is  the  first  systematic  and  comprehensive  treatment  of 
causal  chain  analysis  of  interventions  for  alcohol  problems.  Causal 
chains  are  theory-based  models  of  the  change  process  underlying  inter- 
vention effects.  Causal  chains  specify  a testable  sequence  of  steps  pos- 
tulated to  be  necessary  and  sufficient  occurrences  leading  to  an  inter- 
vention’s effects.  The  Project  MATCH  design  included  causal  chain 
testing  for  all  of  the  tested  hypotheses. 

In  the  initial  chapters,  the  editors  lay  the  methodological  groundwork 
developed  in  Project  MATCH  for  testing  the  causal  chains  associated 
with  the  matching  hypotheses.  The  subsequent  18  topical  chapters  ex- 
amine each  of  the  hypotheses  tested  in  Project  MATCH  and  provide  a 
rich  array  of  approaches  to  conceptualizing  and  testing  the  associated 
causal  chains.  In  the  final  two  chapters,  the  editors  provide  a compre- 
hensive and  thoughtful  critique  of  the  preceding  topical  chapters  and 
bring  in  new  analytic  approaches  not  available  at  the  time  of  the  origi- 
nal MATCH  analyses.  Their  discussions  shed  light  on  why  MATCH  pro- 
duced the  findings  it  did  and  what  this  implies  for  future  matching  re- 
search and  treatment  research  in  general. 

The  primary  audience  for  this  volume  is  treatment  researchers  engaged 
in  testing  the  efficacy  of  interventions.  It  offers  a systematic  guide  to 
specify,  classify,  and  test  causal  chains.  The  message  to  the  field  is  that 
as  we  test  the  efficacy  of  interventions,  we  would  do  well  to  assure  that 
we  also  specify  a theory-grounded  basis  for  our  hypotheses  and  make  use 
of  methodology  to  test  the  causal  chains  underlying  intervention  effects. 

We  recognize  that  the  field  has  far  to  go  in  understanding  the  mecha- 
nisms by  which  behavioral  interventions  for  alcohol  problems  exert  then- 
effects  and  how  this  knowledge  might  ultimately  be  used  to  improve  out  - 
comes.  This  pioneering  volume  is  to  be  recommended  to  the  research 
community  as  important  guidance  in  this  endeavor. 

Enoch  Gordis,  M.D. 

Director 

National  Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  ami  Ain >lv ili-m 
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Preface 


In  this,  the  final  volume  of  the  Project  MATCH  Monograph  series,  the 
editors  and  chapter  authors  address  aspects  of  the  Project  MATCH 
findings  absent  from  previous  publications.  Matching  was  a promising 
approach  for  alcoholism  treatment  from  the  1970s  through  the  mid 
1990s  but,  after  MATCH  reported  no  compelling  support  for  the  con- 
cept, many  puzzling  issues  were  raised.  Why  were  relatively  few  signifi- 
cant matches  found?  Why  were  the  effects  of  these  matches  small  in  size 
and  inconsistent  across  time,  outcome  measure,  and  setting?  How-  well 
developed  were  the  theories  underlying  the  matching  hypotheses?  Did 
the  design  and  analytic  methods  used  in  Project  MATCH  permit  a fair 
test  of  the  hypothesis?  Does  the  dearth  of  compelling  matching  findings 
imply  that  matching  is  no  longer  a relevant  topic  for  treatment 
research? 

Whereas  previous  MATCH  publications  have  reported  on  what  works, 
the  emphasis  here  is  on  the  why  (or  why  not)  behind  the  observed  ef- 
fects. In  focusing  on  testing  treatment  matching  theory,  the  editors  and 
authors  undertake  several  daunting  tasks:  a review  of  the  rationale  of 
the  hypotheses;  a summary  of  all  reported  and  unreported  matches 
from  the  enormous  Project  MATCH  data  base;  a description  of  the 
causal  chains  postulated  for  the  hypotheses;  and  the  analytic  methods 
employed  to  test  the  causal  chains. 

The  term  “causal  chains”  may  be  new  to  many.  It  refers  to  the  sequence 
of  steps  (or  pathway)  postulated  to  lead  from  the  intervention  to  its  out- 
come^). It  specifies  aspects  of  treatment,  patient  characteristics,  or 
other  factors  linking  the  operative  components  of  the  intervention  to  in- 
termediary processes  that,  in  turn,  lead  to  changed  drinking  behavior. 
This  mechanism  of  action  concept  is  fundamental  in  medicine  and  is 
analogous  to,  for  example,  the  steps  in  a pharmacologic  pathway,  which 
may  involve  the  metabolism  of  a drug  to  its  active  species,  its  binding  to 
a particular  enzymatic  site,  and  its  alteration  of  a biochemical  reaction 
that  leads  to  a change  in  the  physiological  state  of  the  organism.  In  this 
volume,  we  see  a systematic  application  of  the  concept  of  causal  mecha- 
nisms and  their  testing  in  the  realm  of  behavioral  sciences. 

An  understanding  of  the  causal  sequence  of  events  can  inform  us  how 
and  why  the  interventions  were  or  were  not  effective.  This  constitutes  a 
step  beyond  efficacy  testing  which  determines  if  an  intervention  works 
The  pathway  idea  is  built  around  the  concepts  of  mediators  and  moder- 
ators, variables  that  change  the  relationship  between  the  independent 
variable  (i.e.,  treatment)  and  the  outcome  variable  (i.e. . dnnkinc 


Project  MATCH 


Mediators  explain  the  “why  and  how”  of  the  effect,  whereas  moderators 
influence  the  strength  of  the  association  between  independent  and  out- 
come variables.  Given  the  many  behavioral  and  environmental  factors 
shaping  alcohol  addiction,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  picture  grows 
more  complicated  in  Project  MATCH,  which  examined  the  mediation  of 
moderator  effects. 

The  authors  summarize  the  work  done  by  Project  MATCH  investiga- 
tors using  the  analytic  models  extant  at  that  time,  that  is,  the  late  1980s 
and  early  1990s.  The  editors  reflect  on  that  effort  and  also  bring  to  bear 
thinking  developed  in  other  fields  since  that  time.  They  offer  a critique 
on  why  Project  MATCH  yielded  the  results  it  did  and  go  on  to  provide  a 
theoretical  and  analytic  model  for  an  approach  that  could  fruitfully  be- 
come a standard  aspect  of  treatment  research  in  the  future. 

This  important  work  has  the  potential  to  significantly  advance  alcohol- 
ism treatment  research  by  stimulating  other  theory-driven  work  on  the 
causal  mechanisms  of  treatments  for  alcohol  abuse  and  dependence. 

Improved  understanding  of  the  active  ingredients  of  treatment  might 
well  contribute  to:  (1)  more  accurate  models  of  treatment  and  placebo 
effects;  (2)  more  efficient  and  parsimonious  interventions;  (3)  a more  in- 
formed justification  for  combining  interventions;  and  (4)  better  facilita- 
tion of  the  transfer  of  treatment  research  findings  to  practice  settings. 

Margaret  E.  Mattson,  Ph.D. 

Editor,  Project  MATCH  Monograph  Series 

Staff  Collaborator,  Project  MATCH 

Treatment  Research  Branch 

National  Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism 
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Purpose  of  the  Monograph 


Richard  Longabaugh , Ed.D.f  and  Philip  W.  Wirtz,  Ph.D. 


Pn  >icct  MATCH  was  conducted  to  provide  a 
rigorous,  large-scale  study  of  the  cli- 
ent-treatment matching  hypothesis,  a 
topic  of  keen  interest  to  the  alcohol  treatment 
community.  The  generic  matching  hypothesis 
states  that  client  outcomes  can  be  improved  by 
matching  clients  of  known  characteristics  to 
specified  treatments.  The  result  of  successful 
matching  is  that  clients  in  the  “matched”  condi- 
tion have  better  outcomes  than  similar  clients 
assigned  to  an  alternative  treatment.  The  re- 
sults of  testing  the  matching  hypothesis  have 
been  widely  disseminated  in  several  key  Project 
MATCH  publications  (Project  MATCH  Re- 
search Group  1997a,  6,  1998a,  b,  1999)  and  a 
book  that  summarizes  the  study  and  its  numer- 
ous contributions  to  the  knowledge  base  (Babor 
and  Del  Boca,  in  press). 

As  is  widely  acknowledged  (Project  MATCH 
Research  Group  19986),  evidence  for  matching 
effects  was  disappointing.  Despite  the  promise 
of  earlier  matching  studies  (Mattson  et  al. 
1994),  the  intuitively  appealing  notion  that 
matching  can  appreciably  enhance  treatment 
effectiveness  has  been  severely  challenged. 
Why  were  so  few  successful  matches  found 
(Project  MATCH  19976,  p.  1690)?  It  may  be 
that  matching  clients  based  on  single  attrib- 
utes is  simply  not  an  effective  strategy  to  alter 
drinking  outcomes,  that  is,  acceptance  of  the 
null  hypothesis  of  no  effect.  Or  perhaps  the 
study  design  was  flawed  in  some  essential  way 
that  prevented  an  adequate  test  of  the  hypoth- 
esis. A less  obvious  but  critical  issue  is  that  per- 
haps our  understanding  of  matching  processes 
was  inadequate,  leading  to  flawed  assumptions 
about  the  operatives  involved  and  unsupport- 
able  hypotheses. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  volume  is  to  exam- 
ine this  latter  alternative  in  detail.  It  is 


important  to  conduct  this  exercise  for  the  fol- 
lowing reason.  If  the  theory  underlying  each  of 
the  40  predictions  was  adequate  and  yet  the 
matches  were  not  supported  by  the  study  re- 
sults, then  one  would  be  justified  in  concluding 
that  the  tested  matches  are  not  important  in  as- 
signing treatment,  and  that  the  theories  under- 
lying those  matches  are  also  invalid.  Indeed, 
matching  as  a generic  concept  would  be  severely 
challenged.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  matching 
predictions  were  based  on  inadequately  devel- 
oped theory,  then  perhaps  Project  MATCH  did 
not  give  the  generic  hypothesis  of  client-treat- 
ment matching  a fair  test. 

This  volume  focuses  on  what  has  been 
learned  from  examination  of  the  theories  under- 
lying each  of  the  matching  hypotheses.  The  ra- 
tionale for  each  a priori  matching  prediction  is 
presented,  as  well  as  a complete  description  of 
the  results  of  testing  each  prediction.  Thus,  our 
objective  is  to  present  the  results  of  testing  the 
theories  from  which  each  matching  prediction 
was  derived  in  greater  depth  than  has  been  pro- 
vided in  other  publications. 

Preview  of  the  Monograph 

Part  I describes  the  design  and  methodology 
used  in  Project  MATCH.  The  first  chapter  pro- 
vides a detailed  introduction  to  the  development 
of  the  matching  hypotheses  and  discusses  key 
design  and  statistical  decisions  made  by  Project 
MATCH  to  guide  the  testing  of  these  hypothe- 
ses. The  second  chapter  presents  a detailed  di> 
cussion  of  the  causal  chain  analyses  used  to  ex- 
amine the  theories  underlying  these  hypothe- 
ses. It  also  describes  a typology  for  organizing 
the  voluminous  data  resulting  from  testing  the 
matching  hypotheses  and  their  underlying  the 
oretical  frameworks.  This  provides  the  context 
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for  the  chapters  presenting  the  individual 
matching  hypotheses,  results,  and  causal  chain 
analyses. 

Each  of  the  18  topical  chapters  follows  the 
same  general  organization.  First,  the  empirical 
and  theoretical  rationale  is  provided  for  the 
matching  predictions,  as  well  as  the  predictions 
themselves.  Each  matching  variable  is  opera- 
tionally defined,  as  are  other  variables  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  analyses.  Next,  a causal  chain  is 
provided  to  test  the  linkages  hypothesized  to 
underlie  the  anticipated  matching  effect.  The 
data  analysis  plan  is  summarized,  followed  by  a 
presentation  of  the  results  of  tests  of  each 
matching  prediction  and  its  underlying  causal 
chain.  Each  matching  hypothesis  and  causal 
chain  was  tested  twice,  once  with  outpatients 
and  once  with  aftercare  clients.  Usually,  these 
results  are  presented  separately.  Finally,  each 
chapter  concludes  with  a discussion  of  the  re- 
sults of  testing  predictions  involving  this  partic- 
ular matching  variable. 

We  have  loosely  grouped  these  chapters  by 
sections.  Part  II  has  two  chapters  devoted  to 
constructs  pertaining  to  the  severity  of  alcohol 
dysfunction,  namely,  alcohol  dependence  and  al- 
cohol involvement.  Part  III  includes  matching 
variables  having  to  do  with  psychological  dys- 
function. The  first  chapter  focuses  on  cognitive 
impairment.  The  next  chapter,  psychopatholo- 
gy, reports  the  results  of  testing  predictions 
from  two  correlated  matching  variables,  psychi- 
atric severity  and  axis  I psychiatric  diagnoses. 
The  third  chapter  in  this  section  also  focuses  on 
two  correlated  matching  variables,  sociopathy 
and  antisocial  personality  disorder.  The  last 
chapter  in  this  section  is  concerned  with  the  A 
versus  B alcohol  typology. 

Part  IV  presents  variables  in  the  domain  of 
person  trait  variables:  anger,  conceptual  level, 
meaning  seeking,  prior  religious  beliefs  and  be- 
haviors, interpersonal  dependency,  and  gender. 

Part  V includes  person  variables  that  are  con- 
ceptualized as  more  state-  rather  than  trait-like 
in  their  nature.  Two  chapters  are  devoted  to 
measures  of  motivational  readiness:  readiness 
to  change  and  alcohol  problem  recognition.  The 
last  chapter  in  this  section  addresses  two 


correlated  measures  of  self-efficacy:  temptation, 
and  temptation  minus  confidence. 

In  Part  VI,  the  focus  changes  to  constructs 
which  address  the  clients’  relationships  to  their 
interpersonal  environment:  network  support 
for  drinking,  prior  involvement  with  Alcoholics 
Anonymous,  and  client  social  functioning. 

As  each  of  these  chapters  has  a major  content 
focus  in  its  own  right,  we  recommend  that  the 
reader  first  approach  them  selectively,  accord- 
ing to  specific  interest. 

Finally,  the  concluding  chapters  of  this  mono- 
graph again  approach  the  subject  of  matching 
as  the  end  point  in  its  own  right.  Here  we  at- 
tempt to  summarize  and  critique  what  we  have 
learned  from  Project  MATCH’S  decade-long 
quest  to  contribute  to  client-treatment  match- 
ing theory. 
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Project  MATCH  was  the  largest  randomized  clinical  trial  of  a psychosocial  treatment 
for  alcoholism  ever  undertaken,  involving  1726  clients,  10  universities,  and  10  clinical 
research  units  in  a collaborative  study  with  the  National  Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and 
Alcoholism.  Three  treatment  modalities  were  compared,  and  21  client  characteristics 
were  tested  as  matching  variables.  For  each  matching  variable,  one  or  more  hypotheses 
were  developed  to  predict  which  treatments  would  be  most  and  least  helpful  to  clients 
who  differed  on  that  variable.  The  client  population  studied  had  a current  DSM-III-R  di- 
agnosis of  alcohol  abuse  or  dependence.  Clients  had  to  be  at  least  18  years  old  and  could 
not  be  currently  dependent  on  sedative/hypnotic  drugs,  stimulants,  cocaine,  or  opiates 
nor  could  they  have  used  any  intravenous  drug  in  the  prior  6 months.  Clients  were  com- 
prehensively assessed  (Connors  et  al.  1994)  prior  to  random  assignment  to  one  of  the 
three  treatments  and  then  were  followed  at  3-month  intervals  for  a year  after  treatment 
completion.  In  the  outpatient  arm  of  study,  clients  were  again  interviewed  at  3 years  af- 
ter treatment  completion. 


The  design  chosen  to  test  the  matching  hy- 
potheses in  Project  MATCH  was  only  one 
of  several  viable  alternatives.  While  scien- 
tific considerations  were  primary  in  the  even- 
tual design  selected,  other  factors  came  into 
play  once  scientific  criteria  were  met.  Examples 
of  these  factors  are  described  below. 

Treatments 

A matching  study  might  well  have  started  by 
selecting  a client  variable  to  which  to  match 
(e.g.,  gender)  and  then  embarked  upon  develop- 
ing a treatment  that  would  be  tailored  to  gender 
needs,  perhaps  maximizing  the  chances  of  find- 
ing matching  effects.  We  however  selected  our 


treatment  modalities  first  and  then  chose  the 
client  attributes  that  might  be  differentially  af- 
fected by  assignments  to  these  treatments. 
Thus,  matching  hypotheses  were  developed  af- 
ter treatments  had  been  decided  upon.  We 
might  have  increased  the  robustness  of  match- 
ing effects  had  we  first  developed  the  hypothe- 
ses and  then  designed  treatment  modalities  to 
maximize  the  differences  between  the  treat- 
ments by  embodying  active  ingredients  thought 
to  be  differentially  effective  in  interaction  with 
the  client  attribute. 

The  treatments  chosen  were  Cognitive-Be- 
havioral Coping  Skills  Therapy  (CBT;  Kadden 
et  al.  1992),  Motivational  Enhancement  Ther- 
apy (MET;  Miller  et  al.  1992),  and  Twelve  Step 
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Facilitation  (TSF;  Nowinski  et  al.  1992).  They 
were  selected  on  the  basis  of  several  criteria 
(Donovan  et  al.  1994)  : 

■ Demonstrated  clinical  effectiveness 

■ Potential  for  revealing  matching  effects 

■ Applicability  to  existing  treatment  pro- 
grams and  client  populations 

■ Distinctiveness  from  the  other  MATCH 
treatments  selected 

■ Feasibility  of  implementation  within  the 
constraints  of  a research  trial. 

Cognitive-behavioral  therapy  had  been 
shown  to  be  effective  in  a great  number  of  stud- 
ies, was  widely  used  in  academic  settings,  had 
been  delivered  to  alcohol  dependent  populations 
in  a great  many  studies  (Holder  et  al.  1991),  and 
could  be  delivered  within  a short  period.  Several 
of  the  principal  investigators  had  previously 
conducted  randomized  clinical  trials  involving 
variations  of  CBT. 

While  we  had  considered  a no-treatment  con- 
trol group,  ethical  and  practical  considerations 
precluded  this.  Our  search  for  a minimum  treat- 
ment comparison  group  led  to  the  selection  of 
MET,  a specific  application  of  motivational  in- 
terviewing (Miller  and  Rollnick  1991). 
Motivationally  based  brief  intervention  had 
been  shown  to  be  effective  in  a number  of  stud- 
ies (Holder  et  al.  1991).  Because  of  its  philoso- 
phy of  maximizing  utilization  of  client  re- 
sources, it  was  thought  to  provide  a significant 
contrast  from  CBT,  which  assumed  that  the 
road  to  recovery  was  through  teaching  new 
skills  to  the  client.  Consequently,  many  of  the 
matching  predictions  developed  were  predi- 
cated in  whole  or  in  part  on  the  expectation  that 
four  sessions  of  MET  would  be  insufficient  for 
clients  with  severe  problems  in  various  areas. 

TSF  was  selected  because  of  the  popularity  of 
the  Minnesota  Model  in  the  treatment  field. 
Fundamental  to  the  Minnesota  model  are  the 
Twelve  Steps  of  Alcoholics  Anonymous  and  the 
integration  of  treatment  with  the  client’s  in- 
volvement in  AA.  Despite  the  popularity  of  this 
treatment  approach,  its  effectiveness  had  not 
received  adequate  rigorous  testing  (Miller  and 


Hester  1986).  The  opportunity  to  provide  a rig- 
orous test  of  the  model  in  the  context  of  cli- 
ent-treatment matching  was  compelling.  It  was 
expected  that  its  treatment  philosophy,  which 
included  a reliance  on  support  groups  and  a 
higher  power,  would  differ  markedly  from  the 
MET  focus  on  utilization  of  client  resources  and 
CBT’s  focus  on  individual  skill  development 
guided  and  taught  by  the  CBT  therapist. 

Other  treatment  modalities  were  seriously 
considered,  for  example,  the  Community  Rein- 
forcement Approach  (CRA).  It  was  decided  not 
to  select  CRA  in  view  of  perceived  difficulties  in 
implementing  it  across  10  clinical  research 
units  (CRUs).  One  pharmacological  interven- 
tion, naltrexone,  was  also  considered  but  was 
judged  to  not  have  sufficient  evidence  for  its  ef- 
fectiveness at  that  time  to  warrant  its  inclusion 
in  a major  multisite  test  of  matching. 

The  study  design  compared  treatment  modal- 
ities within  two  distinct  treatment  settings  (or 
arms),  aftercare  and  outpatient.  The  CRUs  suc- 
cessful in  the  competition  for  the  cooperative 
agreement  grants  were  located  at  sites  that  had 
access  to  either  inpatient  or  freestanding  outpa- 
tient programs.  The  outpatient  arm  involved 
clients  who  had  not  had  an  inpatient  treatment 
immediately  preceding  their  involvement  in  the 
MATCH  trial.  In  the  case  of  CRUs  attached  to 
inpatient  units,  an  aftercare  study  was  con- 
ducted because  it  was  deemed  infeasible  to  su- 
perimpose the  MATCH  treatment  on  the  inpa- 
tient program.  The  study  was  not  conducted  as 
an  aftercare  versus  outpatient  matching  study 
because  clients  could  not  be  randomly  assigned 
to  treatment  setting. 

Dependent  Variables 

As  the  study  was  of  alcohol  treatment  effec- 
tiveness, one  or  more  measures  of  alcohol  con- 
sumption were  to  be  included  as  primary  de- 
pendent variables.  Among  a large  number  con- 
sidered, percentage  of  days  abstinent  (PDA)  and 
average  drinks  per  drinking  day  (DDD)  were 
chosen.  PDA  was  an  easy  selection  as  it  had 
high  usage  in  prior  studies  and  provided  a rela- 
tively straightforward  measure  of  drinking  fre- 
quency (Babor  et  al.  1994).  The  selection  of  DDD 
was  much  more  difficult.  The  goal  was  to  index 
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drinking  intensity,  a dimension  of  drinking 
typology  that  was  empirically  associated  with, 
but  conceptually  independent  of  drinking 
frequency. 

Several  candidates  were  considered,  the  lead- 
ing contender  among  them  being  percentage  of 
heavy  drinking  days.  This  measure  was  not  se- 
lected, however,  because  of  difficulty  in  desig- 
nating a “heavy  drinking  day”.  While  earlier  re- 
search had  frequently  used  six  or  more  drinks 
as  a cutoff,  changes  in  cultural  practices  in  the 
United  States  suggested  that  this  figure  was 
now  too  high.  Furthermore,  it  was  becoming 
clear  that  males  and  females  differed  in  the  ef- 
fects of  consuming  the  same  amount  of  alcohol. 
Also,  body  weight  and  other  factors  were  refin- 
ing the  conception  of  risky  alcohol  consumption. 
We  concluded  that  what  constituted  a heavy 
drinking  day  was  a moving  target.  DDD  was  se- 
lected because  it  represented  an  index  of  abso- 
lute amount  of  alcohol  consumed  (measured  in 
standard  drinks),  independent  of  what  might 
eventually  be  determined  to  constitute  hazard- 
ous drinking  intensity. 

DDD  had  the  major  disadvantage  that  clients 
who  had  no  drinking  days  during  a period  would 
have  no  data  point.  As  this  was  likely  to  be  so  for 
a sizable  percentage  of  clients  within  any  fol- 
lowup period,  this  was  unsatisfactory.  Instead 
we  opted  to  include  in  the  analyses  clients  who 
had  zero  drinks  on  a “drinking  day”.  This  re- 
tained all  clients  in  the  analysis  who  were  suc- 
cessfully followed  up  but  also  ensured  that 
there  would  be  a hefty  correlation  between  PDA 
and  DDD  during  the  posttreatment  period.  The 
decision  to  include  “zero  drink  drinking  days” 
also  resulted  in  a heavy  concentration  of  obser- 
vations at  zero  drinks  per  drinking  day.  This  led 
to  a methodologically  determined  lack  of  inde- 
pendence between  the  two  primary  dependent 
variables. 

Primary  dependent  variables  were  limited  to 
two  in  order  to  preserve  the  power  to  detect 
credible  differences.  Using  the  same  two  made 
it  possible  to  preserve  a standard  metric  for 
comparing  matching  effects  across  different 
matching  variables. 

Another  promising  construct  for  a primary 
dependent  variable  was  believed  to  be  negative 
consequences  of  alcohol  consumption.  However 


a disadvantage  was  that,  at  the  time,  there  was 
no  standard  measure  of  negative  consequences 
(Zweben  and  Cissler  1996).  Alcohol  dependence 
was  also  considered  but  discarded  because  it 
was  an  ambiguous  construct  that  was  difficult 
to  quantify.  Total  abstinence  was  excluded  as  a 
primary  dependent  variable  because  of  its  in- 
sensitivity to  major  changes  in  drinking  pat- 
terns that  did  not  involve  total  abstinence  and 
because  of  the  relatively  low  percentage  of  cli- 
ents who  would  be  likely  to  achieve  total  absti- 
nence throughout  the  entire  recorded  followup 
period. 

Hypothesis  Selection 

The  development  of  client-treatment  match- 
ing hypotheses  in  Project  MATCH  was  a signifi- 
cant departure  from  previous  research  on 
matching  which  was  accomplished  via  sin- 
gle-site, smaller  scale  studies  (Mattson  et  al. 
1994).  Because  of  the  nature  of  the  multisite  col- 
laborative study,  a Steering  Committee  (SC) 
was  authorized  to  develop  the  research  hypoth- 
eses and  the  design  to  test  these  hypotheses  as 
well  as  to  assume  collective  responsibility  for 
conducting  the  study  and  reporting  the  find- 
ings. The  11  principal  investigators  and  other 
senior  investigators  involved  in  the  process  pub- 
lished main  findings  papers  under  the  corporate 
authorship  identified  as  the  Project  MATCH  Re- 
search Group,  PMRG  (Project  MATCH  1997a). 

At  the  outset,  the  SC  decided  that  rather 
than  testing  one  or  two  matching  hypotheses, 
several  would  be  tested.  Members  of  the  PMRG 
formed  self-selected  groups  called  matching  hy- 
pothesis teams  (MHTs).  Typically  each  team 
was  composed  of  three  to  five  members,  includ- 
ing at  least  one  statistician/methodologist  and 
one  or  more  clinical  scientists  who  were  well 
versed  in  the  substance  of  the  matching  vari- 
able. Each  team  was  charged  to  develop  predic- 
tions about  matching  a single  client  attribute  to 
one  or  more  of  the  three  study  treatments. 
These  were  then  presented  to  the  entire  SC, 
which  had  the  responsibility  for  deciding  which 
matching  variables  and  a priori  hypotheses 
would  be  selected  for  testing  in  the  trial. 

So  that  the  entire  SC  would  be  fully  informed 
in  making  these  decisions,  a procedure  and 
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review  process  was  put  into  place.  Each  MHT 
developed  a 10-20  page  document  presenting 
the  rationale  for  selection  of  a given  client  vari- 
able and  rationale  for  each  of  the  matching  pre- 
dictions proposed.  The  rationale  included  a re- 
view  of  published  empirical  support  for  use  of 
the  variable  in  matching  research  and  a theo- 
retical justification  for  the  matching  predictions 
made.  Central  to  the  theoretical  justification 
was  a “causal  chain”  (discussed  in  detail  in  the 
next  chapter)  that  would  provide  a description 
of  the  underlying  process  (or  processes)  postu- 
lated to  be  necessary  for  the  matching  predic- 
tion to  be  supported.  The  procedures  for 
operationalizing  the  matching  variable  were 
specified  as  well  as  analytic  methods  to  test  the 
predictions. 

Each  MHT  document  was  submitted  to  a 
matching  hypothesis  review  team  composed  of 
the  editors  of  this  volume,  RL  and  PWW,  whose 
primary  expertise  was,  respectively,  substan- 
tive and  methodological/statistical.  This  review 
team  critiqued  the  document  and  determined  if 
it  was  ready  for  review  by  the  full  SC.  Even- 
tually each  matching  hypothesis  was  discussed, 
critiqued,  and  voted  upon  by  the  full  SC  to  de- 
termine whether  it  would  be  included  as  one  of 
the  matching  hypotheses. 

This  process  was  intensive  and  lengthy,  span- 
ning approximately  2 years  during  the  planning 
phase.  First,  the  document  developed  by  the 
MHT  had  to  pass  the  team’s  own  review.  Then, 
critique  by  the  review  team  was  followed  by  one 
and  usually  several  iterations  with  the  MHT  be- 
fore the  document  was  ready  for  consideration 
by  the  full  SC.  Typically,  on  first  presentation, 
the  SC  did  not  vote  acceptance  but  raised  ques- 
tions and  returned  the  document  to  the  MHT  for 
further  revisions.  The  revised  manuscript 
would  then  again  undergo  one  or  more  itera- 
tions between  the  review  team  and  the  MHT  be- 
fore being  resubmitted  to  the  full  SC  for  further 
deliberation.  At  that  point,  the  matching  hy- 
pothesis would  be  voted  in  or  out.  This  last  step 
was  not  perfunctory.  In  total,  28  matching  vari- 
ables were  proposed  by  MHTs  to  the  SC.  Of 
these,  21  were  tested  in  matching  predictions. 

Many  of  the  variables  selected  for  matching 
had  been  previously  researched  in  single-site 
studies  by  members  of  the  SC:  Alcohol  Involve- 


ment (Miller,  Rychtarik,),  Alcohol  Dependence 
(Babor,  Cooney),  Psychiatric  Severity  (Cooney, 
Kadden),  Sociopathy  and  Antisocial  Personality 
Disorder  (Cooney,  Kadden,  Litt,  Longabaugh), 
Cognitive  Impairment  (Cooney,  Donovan, 
Kadden,  Longabaugh),  Motivation  (Carbonari, 
DiClemente,  Miller,  Tonigan),  Self-Efficacy 
(DiClemente),  Typology  (Babor,  Litt),  Social 
Support  (Longabaugh,  Stout),  Social  Func- 
tioning (Cooney,  Kadden),  Interpersonal  De- 
pendency (Longabaugh),  and  Alcoholics  Anony- 
mous (Tonigan). 

Given  the  treatments  selected  and  the  dem- 
onstrated potential  of  most  of  the  matching 
variables,  a primary  focus  of  the  matching  hy- 
pothesis teams  was  development  of  the  ratio- 
nale for  making  client-treatment  matching  pre- 
dictions, that  is,  why  one  or  the  other  of  the 
three  already  selected  treatments  would  be 
likely  to  have  a differential  effect  on  the  client 
matching  variable. 

How  many  treatments  were  to  be  included  in 
the  individual  matching  hypotheses  was  left  up 
to  the  matching  hypothesis  teams.  Some  teams 
chose  to  develop  predictions  that  involved  con- 
trasting matching  effects  for  all  three  treat- 
ments, while  other  teams  selected  just  two  of 
the  three  treatments  in  their  contrasts.  Still 
others  included  all  three  treatments  in  the 
matching  predictions  but  aggregated  two  to- 
gether and  compared  the  aggregate  against  the 
third.  Any  such  aggregation  was  based  on  the- 
ory; for  example,  one  treatment  included  an  ac- 
tive ingredient  thought  likely  to  especially  ef- 
fect clients  with  a given  attribute,  whereas  the 
other  two  treatments  lacked  or  deemphasized 
this  active  ingredient.  Another  factor  was  the 
MHT’s  belief  in  the  likely  strength  of  the  pre- 
dicted matching  effect.  Teams  believing  that  the 
matching  effect  was  likely  to  be  robust  were 
more  apt  to  include  more  predictions. 

The  SC  decided  during  this  review  process 
that  not  all  matching  hypotheses  would  have 
equal  status.  One  group  was  designated  as  pri- 
mary matching  hypotheses.  They  were  given  a 
higher  priority  because  the  SC  felt  they  had  a 
more  compelling  rationale  because  either  then- 
prior  empirical  support  was  stronger  or  the  the- 
ory underlying  the  expected  matching  effects 
was  more  persuasive. 
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A second  group  of  client  variables  was  desig- 
nated to  test  secondary  matching  hypotheses. 
Matching  predictions  involving  these  variables 
were  also  developed  a priori  but  were  deemed  of 
lesser  priority  because  their  empirical  and/or 
theoretical  rationale  was  seen  as  less  persua- 
sive. By  the  end  of  the  review  process,  9 match- 
ing variables  were  accepted  by  the  SC  as  pri- 
mary and  the  remaining  12  as  secondary.  Had 
our  results  supported  this  designation  of  pri- 
mary versus  secondary  hypotheses,  much  more 
would  have  been  made  of  the  distinction.  While 
earlier  publications  reported  the  results  of  pri- 
mary (Project  MATCH  Research  Group  1997a) 
and  secondary  (Project  MATCH  Research 
Group  19976)  matching  hypotheses,  that  dis- 
tinction has  proved  unnecessary  and  is  not  used 
in  this  monograph.  Table  1 lists  all  of  the  Project 
MATCH  matching  hypotheses. 

Client-Treatment 

Interactions 

For  our  purposes,  an  interaction  is  said  to  oc- 
cur when  a differential  response  to  two  treat- 
ments occurs  as  a function  of  the  degree  to 
which  a client  possesses  a particular  character- 
istic. Project  MATCH  allowed  matching  effects 
to  involve  interactions  that  were  either  ordinal 
or  disordinal.  A disordinal  interaction  was 
judged  to  occur  when  the  two  slopes  were  ob- 
served to  cross  one  another  at  some  point  along 
the  measurable  client  attribute  continuum  (fig- 
ure 1),  such  that  clients  at  one  interval  on  the 
continuum  were  found  to  have  better  drinking 
outcomes  when  assigned  to  one  treatment,  but 


Treatment  A 


Treatment  B 


Figure  1.  Disordinal  interaction 


clients  at  another  interval  on  the  continuum 
were  found  to  have  better  drinking  outcomes 
when  assigned  to  the  contrasting  treatment. 

If,  in  contrast,  at  one  interval  along  the  client 
attribute  continuum,  clients  were  found  to  have 
better  drinking  outcomes  when  assigned  to  one 
treatment  but  clients  elsewhere  on  the  contin- 
uum were  found  to  have  neither  better  nor 
worse  drinking  outcomes,  then  the  interaction 
was  designated  as  ordinal  (figure  2). 


Drinking 

outcome 


Low  High 


Client  attribute 


Figure  2.  Ordinal  interaction 


In  Project  MATCH,  we  were  interested  in  de- 
tecting both  disordinal  and  ordinal  interactions, 
even  though  disordinal  interactions  were  more 
likely  to  have  immediate  wide-ranging  implica- 
tions for  the  field.  Because  of  their  theoretical 
value  as  well  as  their  more  limited  immediate 
clinical  value,  interactions  hypothesized  to  be 
ordinal  were  also  approved  by  the  SC. 

All  attribute-treatment  interaction  effects 
were  hypothesized  to  be  linear.  Therefore,  it  was 
expected  that  the  further  up  or  down  the  range 
of  the  client  attribute  scale  the  actual  value  is, 
the  more  likely  the  treatments  are  to  lead  to  dif- 
ferent outcomes.  Had  a nonlinear  interaction 
been  hypothesized  (or  observed),  the  detection 
procedure  would  have  become  much  more 
complex. 

Ordinal  Interactions  at  the 
Nonpredicted  End  of  the  Continuum 

We  did  not  specify  as  essential  evidence  for 
matching  that  the  observed  difference  between 
the  treatments  occur  at  the  end  of  the  contin- 
uum where  we  expected  the  matching  effect  to 
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Table  1.  Summary  of  hypothesized  contrasts  for  each  matching  variable 


Matching  variable 

Hypothesized  contrast  of  slopes  or  differences  between  means3 

CBT  vs.  MET 

TSF  vs.  MET 

CBT  vs.  TSF 

Alcohol  Dependence 

TSF  > CBT 

Alcohol  Involvementb 

CBTC>  MET 

TSFC  > MET 

Cognitive  Impairment 

CBT  > MET 

TSF  > MET 

TSF  > CBT 

Psychopathology  and  Severity 

CBT  > MET 

CBT  > TSF 

Sociopathy  and  ASPD 

CBT  > MET 

TSF  > MET 

CBT  > TSF 

A versus  B Typologyb 

CBTC>  MET 

TSFC  > MET 

Angerb 

MET  > CBTC 

MET  > TSFC 

Conceptual  Level 

MET  > TSF 

Meaning  Seekingb 

TSF  > METd 

TSF  > CBTd 

Religiosity15 

TSF  > METd 

TSF  > CBTd 

Interpersonal  Dependency15 

TSF  > METd 

TSF  > CBTd 

Gender 

CBT  > TSF 

Motivational  Readiness 

CBT  > MET 

Problem  Recognition15 

CBTC>  MET 

TSFC>  MET 

Self-Efficacy  confidence 

MET  > CBT 

MET  > TSF 

Temptation  minus  confidence 

TSF  > MET 

Network  Support  for  Drinking 

CBT  > MET 

TSF  > MET 

Prior  AAb 

TSF  > METd 

TSF  > CBTd 

Poor  Social  Functioning 

CBT  > MET 

CBT  > TSF 

a The  hypothesized  contrasts  predict  differences  in  slopes  of  the  regression  lines  for  each  treatment  on  outcome 
as  a function  of  client  attribute.  With  the  exception  of  the  gender  and  typology  attributes  (which  take  on  only 
discrete  values),  all  contrasts  take  the  form:  The  difference  between  the  first  treatment  and  the  second  becomes 
more  positive  (or  less  negative)  with  increasing  values  on  the  attribute.  The  gender  and  typology  attributes 
take  the  form:  The  difference  in  means  between  the  treatments  is  greater  at  one  level  of  the  attribute  than  at 
the  other.  Hypotheses  did  not  test  whether  interactions  were  ordinal  or  disordinal. 

b The  rationale  underlying  the  alcohol  involvement,  meaning  seeking,  typology,  anger,  religiosity,  interper- 
sonal dependency,  problem  recognition,  and  prior  AA  hypotheses  assumes  that,  pertinent  to  the  putative  active 
ingredients  involved  in  the  hypothesized  matching  effect,  two  treatments  are  not  different  in  their  effect. 
Therefore,  they  were  combined  into  a single  condition  which  was  then  contrasted  with  the  third  treatment. 

c Combined  TSF  and  CBT  treatment  groups 

d Combined  MET  and  CBT  treatment  groups 
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be  apparent.  Thus,  it  was  possible  that  some  in- 
teractions would  be  observed  at  the  “wrong  end” 
of  the  variable  continuum;  this  may  be  a some- 
what difficult  point  to  grasp  and  therefore  can 
perhaps  be  best  understood  by  an  example. 

In  Project  MATCH,  the  matching  hypothesis 
team  predicted  that  CBT  would  be  more  effec- 
tive than  TSF  or  MET  for  clients  with  higher 
psychopathology.  This  assertion  was  made  with 
the  knowledge  that  some  components  of  the 
CBT  treatment  are  designed  to  treat  psycho- 
pathology while  this  is  not  so  for  either  TSF  or 
MET.  Thus,  the  attribute-treatment  interaction 
was  predicted  to  occur  because  the  CBT  slope 
would  be  more  positive  than  would  the  TSF  or 
MET  slopes,  that  is,  as  client  psychopathology 
increased,  it  would  be  expected  that  CBT  clients 
would  have  increasingly  more  favorable  drink- 
ing outcomes  than  would  TSF  or  MET  clients. 
However,  we  instead  found  that  with  decreasing 
psychopathology,  TSF  clients  had  increasingly 
better  outcomes  than  did  CBT  clients.  The 
treatment  triaging  implication  is  to  assign  low 
psychopathology  clients  to  TSF  and  not  to  CBT, 
rather  than  to  assign  high  psychopathology  cli- 
ents to  CBT  and  not  to  TSF. 

But  does  this  triage  implication  mean  that 
the  matching  hypothesis  is  unsupported?  Ex- 
amination of  the  attribute-treatment  interac- 
tion (see  figure  2,  page  88)  reveals  that  the  rela- 
tive position  of  the  two  slopes  is  as  predicted.  As 
psychopathology  increases,  the  outcomes  of 
CBT  clients  are  relatively  better  than  at  lower 
levels  of  psychopathology.  In  contrast,  as  psy- 
chopathology of  TSF  clients  increases,  their  out- 
comes are  not  relatively  better  than  at  lower 
levels  of  psychopathology.  As  a result,  the  CBT 
slope  is  more  positive  than  is  the  TSF  slope,  as 
was  predicted  from  the  rationale  leading  to  the 
matching  prediction. 

Thus,  the  matching  effect  indicates  that  CBT 
is  worse  than  TSF  for  clients  without  psycho- 
pathology. Clearly,  evidence  for  and  against  the 
matching  hypothesis  is  incomplete.  It  may  be 
that  TSF  is  a more  effective  treatment  than 
CBT  for  the  average  alcohol  dependent  client 
because  TSF  has  more  of  a particular  active  in- 
gredient that  would  help  all  alcohol  dependent 
clients  irrespective  of  their  psychopathology. 
However,  because  of  CBT’s  unique  effectiveness 


for  clients  with  greater  psychopathology,  it  is 
able  to  close  the  gap  of  effectiveness  between 
TSF  for  clients  with  high  psychopathology. 
Other  explanations  are  also  conceivable. 

What  is  critical  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
present  point  is  that,  as  predicted,  (1)  the  CBT 
slope  was  more  positive  than  the  TSF  slope  in 
the  direction  predicted  at  the  required  level  of 
statistical  significance  and  (2)  at  some  interval 
along  the  client  attribute  continuum  clients  as- 
signed to  one  of  the  two  treatments  would  have 
better  drinking  outcomes  than  clients  assigned 
to  the  other  treatment,  while  this  was  not  so  for 
the  remainder  of  the  client  sample. 

In  this  example,  all  of  the  criteria  specified  for 
meeting  the  MATCH  requirements  for  a match- 
ing effect  were  met.  However,  whether  the  the- 
ory underlying  the  matching  effect  is  supported 
cannot  be  determined  from  outcome  data  alone. 
The  causal  chain  analyses  presented  in  this  vol- 
ume contribute  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
matching  results  by  examining  further  perti- 
nent information. 

Clinical  Significance 

If  a disordinal  interaction  occurs,  the  clinical 
implications  are  obvious.  The  clinician  would 
assign  clients  to  the  treatment  that  is  best  for 
clients  with  similar  characteristics.  All  other 
factors  being  equal,  those  having  a low  score  on 
the  attribute  should  be  assigned  to  treatment  A, 
while  those  with  a high  score  on  the  attribute 
should  be  assigned  to  treatment  B. 

Had  Project  MATCH  found  several 
disordinal  interactions,  the  value  to  the  treat- 
ment field  would  have  likely  been  considerable. 
However,  disordinal  interactions  were  found 
for  only  three  client  attributes — client  anger 
and  network  support  for  drinking  in  the  outpa- 
tient arm  of  study  (although  ordinal  interac- 
tions were  hypothesized  in  each  instance)  and 
client  dependence  on  alcohol  in  the  aftercare 
arm  of  study. 

The  clinical  benefits  to  the  treatment  field  of 
an  ordinal  interaction  are  less  obvious.  A first 
reaction  is,  if  clients  with  one  score  on  the  at- 
tribute do  better  in  one  treatment,  but  there  is 
no  difference  between  treatments  on  the  out- 
come for  clients  with  other  scores  on  the  attrib- 
ute, then  assign  them  all  to  the  treatment  that 
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has  been  found  to  be  more  effective  for  at  least 
some  of  them,  and  no  worse  for  the  others. 

However,  the  decision  tree  may  become  more 
complex  when  other  considerations  are  taken 
into  account.  Two  examples  of  considerations 
that  may  influence  treatment  choice  involve 
practical  issues.  For  example,  if  the  treatment 
that  is  more  effective  for  some  requires  more  re- 
sources to  deliver  than  the  other,  then  this 
treatment  might  be  reserved  for  only  those  cli- 
ents who  are  likely  to  incrementally  benefit. 
This  is  the  rationale  for  assigning  clients  to  dif- 
ferent levels  of  treatment  intensity,  such  as  in- 
patient versus  outpatient  treatment. 

Another  consideration  is  the  availability  of 
the  treatments  contrasted.  If  a given  program 
has  only  a limited  number  of  therapists  who 
have  been  trained  to  deliver  the  treatment  that 
is  more  effective  for  some,  but  has  other  thera- 
pists available  who  can  deliver  the  other  treat- 
ment that  is  not  less  effective  for  the  others, 
then  the  program  might  well  assign  clients  with 
nondiscriminating  scores  to  this  other 
treatment. 

Matching  Hypotheses 

As  operationalized  in  Project  MATCH,  a cli- 
ent-treatment matching  hypothesis  is  a predic- 
tion about  the  occurrence  of  a statistically  sig- 
nificant interaction  between  a client  attribute 
and  a treatment  modality,  such  that  the  pre- 
dicted regression  slopes  of  the  contrasted  treat- 
ments over  the  range  of  the  client  attribute  are 
different  from  one  another  in  a direction  consis- 
tent with  the  theory.  Graphically,  this  is  evident 
when  the  slopes  of  the  regression  lines  of  the 
compared  treatments  on  client  outcomes  are 
significantly  different  from  one  another  in  the 
hypothesized  direction  across  the  range  of  val- 
ues of  the  client  attribute.  The  criterion  for  sta- 
tistical significance  was  achieved  when  a 
one-tailed  prediction  had  an  observed  probabil- 
ity value  equal  to  or  less  than  0.05,  corrected  for 
the  number  of  contrasts  tested  for  that  match- 
ing variable. 

It  is  important  to  note  a criterion  that  was  not 
included  in  the  specification  of  our  matching  hy- 
potheses. We  did  not  require  that  the  matching 
prediction  specify  the  directionality  of  the 


individual  slopes;  rather  the  requirement  was 
that  the  difference  in  slopes  be  consistent  with 
theory-based  expectations. 

This  decision  was  based  on  the  absence  of  an 
untreated  control  group  in  Project  MATCH. 
Thus,  we  were  unable  to  tell  whether  a given  cli- 
ent attribute  would  have  prognostic  value  in  the 
absence  of  treatment.  Without  this  knowledge, 
we  would  be  unable  to  say  whether  a slope  that 
was  negative  was  an  indication  that  the  treat- 
ment-client attribute  combination  was  having 
an  adverse  affect  on  drinking  outcome  as  com- 
pared to  no  treatment.  Thus,  if  the  slope  of  the 
line  is  descending  for  clients  higher  on  the  at- 
tribute scale,  the  only  meaningful  comparison 
possible  is  relative  to  the  slope  of  the  line  for  the 
comparison  treatment.  If  both  are  descending, 
then  the  slope  with  the  lesser  decline  would  still 
be  considered  a relative  match  for  that  treat- 
ment. It  is  theoretically  possible  that  both  treat- 
ments may  have  been  mismatches  for  this  set  of 
clients  relative  to  no  treatment  at  all.  It  must 
therefore  be  remembered  that  throughout  this 
volume  we  are  examining  only  client  attrib- 
ute-treatment combinations  relative  to  other 
combinations  of  the  attribute  with  different 
treatments. 

Matching  Effects 

If  the  observed  attribute  by  treatment  inter- 
action met  these  two  criteria  (statistically  sig- 
nificant different  slopes  in  a specified  direction), 
then  we  tested  whether  the  observed  interac- 
tion had  any  clinical  significance.  An  interac- 
tion that  also  had  clinical  significance  was 
deemed  a “matching  effect”.  Clinical  signifi- 
cance was  asserted  when  we  could  identify  one 
or  more  intervals  along  the  client  attribute  axis 
in  which  we  were  at  least  95-percent  confident 
that  a client  having  an  attribute  score  within 
this  interval  would  have  an  average  drinking 
outcome  superior  to  the  contrasting  treatment 
condition. 

However,  in  order  for  the  effect  to  be  a match- 
ing effect  it  was  also  required  that  not  all  clients 
assigned  to  the  one  treatment  condition  would 
have  better  outcomes  than  if  assigned  to  the 
other  condition.  In  other  words,  at  some  point 
along  the  client  attribute  continuum,  the  two 
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slopes  also  had  to  either  cross  or  be  close  enough 
to  each  other  that  we  could  not  be  95-percent 
confident  that  clients  with  attribute  scores  at 
this  point  would  have  different  drinking  out- 
comes. If  this  latter  criterion  were  not  met,  then 
we  did  not  designate  the  attribute-treatment  in- 
teraction to  be  a matching  effect. 

Clinical  Versus  Theoretical 
Value 

In  one  respect,  the  criterion  of  clinical  useful- 
ness sets  a higher  standard  for  results  to  be 
judged  of  value  than  does  the  criterion  of  theo- 
retical importance.  For  a client-treatment  inter- 
action to  be  clinically  useful,  it  is  not  only  neces- 
sary that  attribute-treatment  interactions  be 
found,  it  is  also  minimally  necessary  that  one 
subset  of  clients,  but  not  another,  be  identified 
for  whom  the  likelihood  of  a good  outcome  is  en- 
hanced by  assignment  to  one  or  another  treat- 
ment. The  amount  of  clinical  improvement  re- 
sulting from  differential  treatment  assignment 
is  indicative  of  the  clinical  value  to  be  attached 
to  the  matching  effect.  If  the  outcomes  of  a large 
number  of  clients  could  be  enhanced,  this  result 
translates  into  clinical  usefulness.  Similarly,  if 
the  treatment  outcomes  of  a smaller  number  of 
clients  would  be  greatly  improved  by  matching, 
this  also  would  have  greater  clinical 
significance. 

In  contrast,  for  an  attribute-treatment  inter- 
action to  be  theoretically  interesting,  it  is  only 
necessary  that  the  slopes  of  the  contrasting 
treatment  by  attribute  lines  be  statistically  sig- 
nificantly different  from  one  another.  This 
would  include  the  case  in  which  there  was  no 
matching  effect  discerned,  even  though  there 
was  a statistically  significant  interaction.  This 
possible  scenario  is  illustrated  in  figure  3, 
where  it  can  be  seen  that  at  no  level  of  the 
matching  variable  was  the  one  treatment  less 
effective  than  the  other,  yet  an  attribute-treat- 
ment interaction  was  observed,  nested  within  a 
main  effect  of  treatment. 

Thus,  it  is  not  even  necessary  that  the  inter- 
action account  for  clinically  meaningful  vari- 
ance; what  is  important  is  that  a lawful  rela- 
tionship has  been  established. 


Client  attribute 

Figure  3.  A client-treatment  interaction  without 
a matching  effect. 

If  a client  attribute-treatment  interaction  is 
statistically  significant,  but  we  are  unable  to 
identify  the  mechanisms  producing  this  interac- 
tion, two  effects  result.  First,  it  undermines  the 
credibility  of  the  effect,  that  is,  was  the  relation- 
ship observed  by  chance  or  because  of  a lawful 
relation  that  exists  between  the  variables.  In 
other  words,  is  it  really  true?  Second,  it  also  sub- 
stantially limits  the  information  available  when 
attempting  to  replicate  and/or  generalize  the  ef- 
fect with  new  populations.  The  scientific  aim  is 
to  identify  the  set  of  conditions  under  which  a 
client  attribute-treatment  interaction  occurs, 
irrespective  of  whether  a clinically  important 
matching  effect  is  observed. 

Data  Analysis 

A Design  Committee1  was  constituted  for  de- 
veloping the  plan  for  data  analysis.  Upon  com- 
pletion, the  Project  MATCH  data  analysis  plan 
consisted  of  six  major  phases:  (1)  a preliminary 
phase  in  which  descriptive  and  other  analyses 
were  performed  to  provide  an  overview  of  the 
data  and  to  test  assumptions  for  the  main  hy- 
pothesis tests;  (2)  confirmatory  testing  of  the 
primary  a priori  matching  hypotheses;  supple- 
mentary analyses  addressing  (3)  the  secondary 
a priori  matching  hypotheses  and  (4) 


1 Design  Committee  members  included  Joseph  Carbonari, 
Fran  Del  Boca,  Mark  Litt,  Richard  Longabaugh,  Larry 
Muenz,  Robert  Rychtarik,  Robert  Stout  (Chair),  Scott 
Tonigan,  and  Philip  Wirtz. 
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alternative  analytical  approaches  for  testing 
matches;  (5)  analyses  directed  at  major  issues 
Other  than  patient-treatment  matching;  and  (6) 
exploratory  analyses  aimed  at  detecting  match- 
ing that  was  not  predicted  a priori.  As  the  focus 
of  this  monograph  is  testing  the  a priori  match- 
ing hypotheses,  only  the  first  four  of  these 
phases  is  reviewed. 

Preliminary  Analyses 

Kxtensive  analyses  were  performed  to  pro- 
vide an  overview  of  the  data  and  test  assump- 
tions for  the  main  hypothesis  tests.  Of  primary 
concern  at  this  stage  were: 

■ Compliance 

■ Missing  data 

■ Psychometric  and  distributional  properties 
of  variables  that  were  critical  to  the  pri- 
mary objectives  of  the  trial 

■ The  effectiveness  of  urn  randomization  in 
producing  equivalent  treatment  groups 

■ Detection  of  any  site-based  effects 

■ The  relationships  among  the  matching  fac- 
tors and  among  the  primary  dependent 
measures 

■ Assessment  of  the  adequacy  of  the  poten- 
tial covariate  candidates. 

A number  of  key  decisions  resulted  from  these 
preliminary  analyses.  The  distributional  prop- 
erties of  the  primary  outcome  variables  sug- 
gested the  need  for  an  arcsin  transformation  of 
the  frequency  measure  (percentage  of  days  ab- 
stinent) and  for  a square  root  transformation  of 
the  intensity  measure  (drinks  per  drinking 
day).  The  two  key  outcome  variables  were  found 
to  be  moderately  correlated,  but  enough  differ- 
ences were  found  to  merit  separate  analysis  of 
each  of  them  in  the  main  analytical  phase  of  the 
trial.  Based  on  extensive  analysis  of  missing 
data  patterns,  a “two-thirds”  rule  was  adopted 
for  aggregating  daily  data  into  summary  weekly 
and  monthly  outcome  indices,  such  that  an  indi- 
vidual’s outcome  indicators  were  recorded  as 
“missing”  on  any  week  (during  treatment)  or 
month  (following  treatment)  in  which  less  than 


two-thirds  of  the  drinking  data  were  available 
for  that  individual. 

Testing  the  Matching  Hypothesis 

For  the  two  principal  classes  of  a priori  hy- 
potheses addressed  in  Project  MATCH  (primary 
and  secondary  matching  hypotheses),  individ- 
ual differences  in  response  to  alcohol  treatment 
were  modeled  as  a latent  growth  process  (see, 
for  example,  Bryk  and  Raudenbush  1992;  Laird 
and  Ware  1982;  Goldstein  1986;  Strenio  et  al. 
1983).  Conceptually,  this  is  roughly  equivalent 
to  creating  a separate  plot  for  each  subject,  with 
up  to  12  points  plotted  (one  for  each  followup  pe- 
riod where  data  are  available  for  the  individual 
subject),  with  the  outcome  variable  on  the  verti- 
cal axis  and  time  on  the  horizontal  axis.  For 
each  subject,  a smooth  curve  (a  latent  growth 
curve)  is  then  fit  to  these  data  so  as  to  come  as 
close  as  possible  to  the  plotted  points.  De- 
pending on  investigator-specified  constraints, 
this  curve  can  be  as  simple  as  a straight  line  or 
as  complex  as  an  nth  order  polynomial  and  is  of 
the  same  level  of  complexity  for  all  subjects. 

Review  of  the  matching  hypotheses  led  to  the 
decision  that  testing  for  quadratic  polynomials 
would  be  sufficient.  First,  it  could  be  argued 
that  a matching  effect  would  result  from  treat- 
ment that  would  persist  in  strength  across  the 
one  year  of  posttreatment  followup.  Certainly 
this  would  be  the  hope  of  clinical  investigators. 
On  the  other  hand,  given  the  oftentimes  ob- 
served short-lived  main  effects  of  treatment,  it 
was  also  quite  plausible  that  matching  effects 
present  at  the  completion  of  treatment  might 
subside  with  increasing  time  from  treatment. 

Still  a third  possibility  considered  was  that 
matching  effects  might  take  time  to  emerge  af- 
ter treatment.  This  would  be  especially  likely  if 
ceiling  effects  were  operative  at  treatment  com- 
pletion because  all  clients  were  doing  very  well 
Only  with  time  at  risk  from  treatment  comple- 
tion would  the  differential  effects  of  matching 
emerge.  Finally,  it  was  conceived  as  possible 
that  it  might  take  time  for  an  effect  to  emerge 
but  that  this  effect  would  dissipate  with  longer 
intervals  from  treatment  completion.  A qua- 
dratic time  variable  would  capture  any  of  these 
possible  scenarios.  No  greater  levels  of  complex- 
ity were  considered  to  be  interpretable. 
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A further  decision  was  made  to  split  the  pe- 
riod of  observation  into  two  distinct  periods, 
within  treatment  and  posttreatment.  The  pri- 
mary window  of  observation  was  the  period  fol- 
lowing scheduled  treatment  completion.  (Treat- 
ment was  scheduled  to  occur  over  12  weeks). 
The  Steering  Committee  believed  that  the  post- 
treatment window  was  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant time  to  consider.  A matching  effect  that  did 
not  persist  after  the  completion  of  treatment 
was  considered  to  have  little  practical  impor- 
tance. Thus,  the  primary  outcome  period  was 
the  posttreatment  period  extending  from  the  be- 
ginning of  month  4 to  the  end  of  month  15.  How- 
ever, within-treatment  matching  effects  were 
also  to  be  investigated  for  their  theoretical  im- 
portance. If  it  were  to  be  found  that  a matching 
effect  occurred  during  treatment,  this  would 
support  the  theoretical  rationale  underlying  the 
matching  prediction,  even  though  the  observed 
matching  effect  would  not  substantially  help 
clients. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  emphasis  on 
posttreatment  effects  is  not  shared  in  random- 
ized clinical  trials  of  pharmacotherapeutic  ef- 
fects. In  such  studies,  the  end  point  for  analysis 
is  usually  when  the  client  is  taken  off  the  medi- 
cation. For  a parallel  analysis  in  psychosocial 
treatment  studies,  the  end  point  would  also  be 
at  the  completion  of  the  therapy  administration. 
Pharmacotherapy  studies  are  more  likely  to  fo- 
cus on  efficacy  whereas  psychosocial  treatment 
outcome  studies  have  traditionally  focused 
more  on  effectiveness. 

Model  Parameters 

The  data  analysis  plan  had  no  provision  for 
systematically  testing  for  nonlinear  interaction 
effects  between  treatment  modality  and  client 
attribute.  This  was  because  none  of  the  match- 
ing hypotheses  to  be  tested  anticipated  nonlin- 
ear matching  effects.  However,  such  relation- 
ships are  not  inconceivable.  For  example,  it 
could  be  hypothesized  that  CBT  would  be  more 
effective  with  clients  who  had  moderate  social 
skills  than  with  clients  who  had  either  very 
good  social  skills  or  were  markedly  deficient. 
Those  with  extreme  skills  deficits  might  be  un- 
able to  benefit  sufficiently  from  social  skills  ac- 
quisition, whereas  those  with  exceptionally 


good  skills  would  not  be  in  need  of  any  further 
skills  acquisition. 

In  contrast,  TSF  might  be  especially  benefi- 
cial both  for  clients  with  especially  poor  social 
and  exceptionally  good  social  skills.  Those  with 
poor  social  skills  might  benefit  from  the  group 
support  offered  to  AA  members,  irrespective  of 
their  coping  skills.  Those  with  exceptionally 
good  social  skills  might  attain  high  status 
within  AA  because  of  these  skills,  which  would 
help  them  to  serve  as  role  models  for  those  less 
fortunate.  These  two  nonlinear  functions  be- 
tween a social  skills  matching  variable  and  CBT 
and  social  skills  and  TSF  could  produce  a non- 
linear matching  effect. 

Some  of  the  matching  hypothesis  teams  did 
give  consideration  to  the  possibility  of  nonlinear 
matching  effects,  but  it  was  decided  that  adding 
this  complexity  to  an  already  seemingly  very 
complex  data  analysis  plan  was  unnecessary. 
Consequently,  no  comprehensive  test  of  nonlin- 
ear matching  effects  was  ever  conducted,  al- 
though some  of  the  individual  matching  hypoth- 
esis teams  did  conduct  exploratory  analyses  for 
such  effects  when  linear  matching  effects  were 
not  observed. 

For  each  matching  hypothesis,  each  analysis 
was  conducted  twice  (once  for  each  of  the  two 
principal  dependent  measures)  in  each  arm 
(outpatient,  aftercare)  and  for  each  time  period 
(within  treatment  and  posttreatment)  using  the 
PROC  MIXED  procedure  in  SAS.  In  each  analy- 
sis, the  intercept,  time,  and  time  squared  terms 
were  entered  as  random  factors  in  a linear 
model  which  also  included  the  baseline  value  of 
the  outcome  variable,  the  matching  variable, 
the  treatment  variable,  the  matching-by-treat- 
ment interaction,  and  the  interactions  of  each  of 
these  with  time  and  with  time  squared. 

Analyses  involving  these  time  effects  were 
centered  at  the  midpoint  of  the  associated  pe- 
riod (within  treatment,  posttreatment)  for  two 
reasons.  First,  midpoint  centering  can  reduce 
the  implicit  colinearity  between  an  interaction 
term  and  the  constituent  variables  of  which  it  is 
a product  (see  Aiken  and  West  1991),  thereby 
improving  the  power  of  the  design  to  identify 
matching  effects  when  they  exist.  Second,  cen- 
tering facilitates  the  interpretation  of  any  sig- 
nificant attribute-treatment  interaction  which 
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does  not  change  across  time.  Specifically,  when 
time  is  centered  at  the  midpoint  of  the  period 
under  investigation  (and  in  the  absence  of  a sig- 
nificant interaction  of  linear  or  quadratic  time 
with  the  attribute-treatment  effect),  the  coeffi- 
cient of  a significant  attribute-treatment  inter- 
action represents  the  difference  in  slopes  at  the 
midpoint  of  the  period. 

Analyses  involving  discrete  matching  vari- 
ables (e.g.,  gender,  typology)  were  conducted  in 
a manner  similar  to  those  associated  with  con- 
tinuous matching  variables,  although  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  results  varied  slightly.  Instead 
of  focusing  on  between-treatment  differences  in 
the  slope  of  the  relationship  between  the  de- 
pendent variable  and  the  (continuous)  match- 
ing variable,  these  analyses  focused  on  be- 
tween-treatment differences  in  the  mean  of  the 
dependent  variable  at  the  two  levels  of  the 
matching  variable.  Thus,  the  question  became, 
for  example,  whether  the  difference  in  mean 
outcome  between  two  treatments  varied  as  a 
function  of  gender  (possibly  in  interaction  with 
linear  or  quadratic  time).  Similar  to  the  analy- 
ses involving  continuous  matching  variables, 
the  hypotheses  associated  with  the  discrete 
matching  variables  were  tested  using  Bon- 
ferroni-adjusted  a priori  directional  contrasts. 

Two  sets  of  covariates  were  examined.  The 
first  set  included  the  baseline  value  of  the  crite- 
rion drinking  measure  and  its  interaction  with 
time.  The  second  added  a site-effect  term.  The 
objective  of  these  analyses  with  the  site-effect 
term  added  was  to  minimize  the  possibility  that 
any  discovered  interactions  were  merely  spuri- 
ous reflections  of  differences  between  sites  (i.e., 
to  control  for  one  potential  source  of  internal  in- 
validity). Conducting  the  analysis  both  ways — 
with  and  without  the  site  in  the  model — was  in- 
tended to  facilitate  discovery  of  hypothesized  in- 
teraction relationships  while  at  the  same  time 
allowing  any  such  discovered  relationships  to  be 
conservatively  interpreted  if  they  dissipated  as 
a result  of  including  site  in  the  model. 

Formal  Testing  Procedure 

Each  of  the  primary  and  secondary  matching 
hypotheses  was  formally  tested  using  a series  of 
hypothesis-specific  directional  contrasts.  Of  pri- 
mary interest  was  whether  a given  contrast  was 


statistically  significant  (in  the  hypothesized  di- 
rection), either  by  itself  (directionally)  or  in  in- 
teraction with  the  linear  or  quadratic  time 
terms  (nondirectionally).  Contrasts  for  which  a 
significant  linear  time  and/or  quadratic  term 
appeared  were  then  subjected  to  further  testing 
on  a month-by-month  (posttreatment)  or 
week-by-week  (within  treatment)  basis  in  order 
to  more  adequately  capture  the  timing  of  the  in- 
creasing or  decreasing  matching  effect.  For  any 
matching  effect  that  interacted  with  time,  each 
individual  period  was  tested  to  judge  whether 
the  matching  effect  was  present  during  that  pe- 
riod. For  examining  these  changing  matching 
effects,  p<.05  was  judged  to  be  a sufficient  crite- 
rion for  deciding  whether  matching  was  present 
within  that  single  time  period. 

Although  in  theory  only  three  data  points  are 
needed  to  estimate  the  parameters  of  any  indi- 
vidual’s latent  growth  curve  under  a quadratic 
polynomial  specification,  additional  data  points 
provide  a much  better  assessment  of  the  valid- 
ity of  the  polynomial  specification  selected  and 
of  the  error  terms  employed  in  the  statistical 
tests.  The  flexibility  offered  by  the  Time  Line 
Follow-Back  procedure  (Miller  and  Del  Boca 
1994)  for  assessing  drinking  behavior  provided 
Project  MATCH  investigators  with  the  opportu- 
nity to  analyze  drinking  behavior  across  any 
time  interval  desired  (including  daily,  if  war- 
ranted). Recognizing  that  computational  re- 
strictions prohibited  latent  growth  analysis  of 
daily  data  across  an  18-month  period,  12  sum- 
mary data  points  were  felt  to  be  sufficient  to 
capture  the  essence  of  an  individual’s  drinking 
behavior.  For  this  reason,  the  latent  growth 
analyses  were  based  on  the  12  weekly  assess- 
ments of  each  participant’s  drinking  behavior 
during  treatment  and  on  the  12  monthly  assess- 
ments of  each  participant’s  drinking  behavior 
following  treatment. 

For  the  a priori  matching  analyses,  there  was 
concern  that  strict  application  of  a Bonferroni 
adjustment  (accounting  for  both  the  primary 
and  the  secondary  hypotheses) — including  all  of 
the  hypotheses,  two  outcome  variables  per  hy- 
pothesis, and  multiple  contrasts  within  some  of 
the  hypotheses — would  result  in  an  excessively 
conservative  cutoff  level  that  would  unduly  en- 
hance  the  likelihood  of  a type  2 error.  Since  the 
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matching  hypotheses  were  conceived  of  as  con- 
ceptually independent  of  one  another,  it  was  de- 
cided to  apply  a trialwide  Bonferroni  correction 
to  tests  of  significance  within  each  hypothesis 
family,  taking  into  account  the  two  outcome  vari- 
ables and  the  number  of  proposed  contrasts  for 
that  hypothesis,  irrespective  of  whether  the 
matching  hypothesis  was  considered  to  be  pri- 
mary or  secondary.  If,  for  example,  there  were 
three  hypotheses  relating  to  a single  matching 
variable,  then  those  hypotheses  were  tested  at  a 
Bonferroni-corrected  alpha  level  of  0.05/3.  Be- 
cause there  were  two  dependent  variables,  the 
alpha  level  was  further  corrected  by  a factor  of  2. 

Latent  Growth  Analysis  Versus 
Fixed-Effects  MANOVA 

At  the  time  that  Project  MATCH  was  being 
designed,  latent  growth  modeling  (LGM)  was 
largely  unknown  in  alcohol  research,  although 
it  was  in  widespread  use  in  certain  social  sci- 
ence disciplines  (notably  educational  psychol- 
ogy). The  decision  was  made  to  focus  on  this  an- 
alytical technique  as  the  primary  methodology 
for  several  reasons.  First,  there  is  extensive  evi- 
dence of  idiographic  patterns  of  drinking  among 
those  dependent  upon  alcohol,  and  LGM  per- 
mits individuals  to  manifest  their  unique  pat- 
terns (within  the  confines  of  the  selected  polyno- 
mial form).  Second,  unlike  classical  general  lin- 
ear model  formulations,  LGM  permits  individ- 
ual variation  across  time  to  be  modeled  as  a ran- 
dom (rather  than  fixed)  effect,  thereby  provid- 
ing (1)  estimation  of  the  extent  of  between-indi- 
vidual  variation  across  time  and,  as  a result,  (2) 
better  estimation  of  the  interaction  effects  and 
the  error  terms  which  form  the  basis  for  the  sta- 
tistical tests.  Third,  unlike  multivariate  formu- 
lations of  the  general  linear  model,  individual 
subjects  are  permitted  to  have  missing  data  at 
one  or  more  time  points  and  still  be  included  in 
the  analysis. 

For  these  reasons,  LGM  was  selected  as  the 
primary  analytical  approach  for  testing  the  Pro- 
ject MATCH  primary  and  secondary  matching 
hypotheses.  However,  because  latent  growth 
modeling  was  relatively  new  to  the  alcohol  field, 
all  major  analyses  were  conducted  a second 
time  using  the  more  widely  understood 


fixed-effects  general  linear  modeling  procedure. 
Results  of  the  two  approaches  consistently  con- 
verged, with  small  differences  due  primarily  to 
the  differential  assumptions,  the  slightly  differ- 
ent sample  size  (classical  general  linear  model- 
ing requires  no  missing  data),  and  cross-client 
variance  in  parameters. 

In  summary,  the  data  analysis  plan  was  quite 
elegant  and  appeared  well  suited  to  the  hypoth- 
eses that  it  was  developed  to  test.  If  matching 
was  an  active  process  in  treatment,  it  seemed 
likely  that  this  powerful  design  was  well 
equipped  to  identify  these  effects,  at  least 
within  the  scope  of  possible  effects  envisioned. 
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ABSTRACT 

The  analytic  strategies  used  to  assess  the  theories  underlying  the  a priori  matching 
hypotheses  share  a core  element  in  that  they  all  employ  a “causal  chain  analysis”  to  test 
their  underlying  theory.  The  aim  of  causal  chain  analysis  is  to  identify  the  influence  of 
the  variables  thought  to  mediate  the  effects  of  treatment  on  client  outcomes.  Thus, 
causal  chain  analysis  is  mediator  analysis  applied  to  understanding  how  treatment 
works.  When  the  search  for  mediators  is  applied  to  treatment  outcome  studies,  it  in- 
volves subsets  of  potential  variables  that  are  descriptive  of  treatment  and  of  client  re- 
sponse to  treatment.  This  chapter  describes  mediation  analysis  and  its  application  to 
testing  mediation  of  interaction  effects.  Three  models  for  testing  are  identified  and 
matching  hypotheses  are  classified  according  to  which  models  they  employed  in  each 
causal  chain  analysis.  A typology  for  classifying  results  of  testing  the  matching  hypothe- 
ses in  subsequent  chapters  is  offered.  This  typology  includes  the  paradoxical  result  of 
finding  a supportive  causal  chain  in  the  absence  of  a matching  effect. 


The  purposes  of  the  causal  chain  analyses 
presented  in  this  volume  are  to  (1)  provide 
further  information  that  would  either 
support  the  observed  matching  effect  or  chal- 
lenge its  credibility  and  (2)  identify  the  vari- 
ables contributing  to  an  observed  interaction  or 
discover  why  the  hypothesized  attribute-treat- 
ment interaction  did  not  occur.  Thus,  where 
matching  hypotheses  are  supported,  the  aim  of 
the  causal  chain  analysis  is  to  identify  the  pro- 
cess through  which  the  interaction  occurs.  De- 
lineation of  the  causal  mechanism  increases  the 
credibility  of  the  interaction,  and  the  active  in- 
gredients of  treatment  so  identified  can  be  ex- 
ported to  other  treatment  interventions.  When 
an  attribute-treatment  interaction  hypothesis 
is  not  supported,  the  causal  chain  analysis  per- 


mits identification  of  the  source  or  sources  of  its 
failure,  revealing  unsupported  assumptions 
about  treatment  processes. 

Mediators  Versus 
Moderators 

By  definition,  a “mediated  relationship”  is 
one  which  is  “dependent  on,  acting  by,  or  con- 
nected through  some  intervening  agency”  (Web- 
ster’s 1986).  In  its  simplest  form,  if  variable  A 
(e.g.,  treatment  modality)  affects  variable  C 
(drinking  outcome)  indirectly  (through  the  ef- 
fect of  variable  Aon  variable  B [e.g.,  treatment 
structure]  and  the  consequent  effect  of  variable 
B on  variable  C),  then  variable  B (structure)  is 
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s ud  to  mediate  the  relationship  between  vari- 
ables A (treatment  modality)  and  C (drinking 
outcome).  The  term  “mediator  analysis”  defines 
the  formal  process  of  empirically  testing 
whether,  for  example,  B mediates  (or  explains) 
the  relationship  between  A and  C. 

The  term  "moderator”  is  intended  to  convey  a 
quite  different — but  also  in  matching  studies, 
quite  important — phenomenon.  Generically,  if 
the  magnitude  of  the  relationship  between  vari- 
able A and  variable  C differs  depending  on  the 
level  of  variable  B,  then  B is  said  to  moderate 
the  relationship  between  A and  C.  If,  for  exam- 
ple, the  effect  of  treatment  (variable  A)  on  per- 
centage of  days  abstinent  (variable  C)  differs  de- 
pending on  the  level  of  anger  manifested  by  the 
client  at  baseline  (variable  B),  then  anger  is  said 
to  moderate  the  relationship  between  treatment 
and  percentage  of  days  abstinent. 

The  conjunction  of  mediators  and  moderators 
lies  at  the  heart  of  the  Project  MATCH  causal 
chain  analysis.  The  matching  hypotheses  each 
represented  a hypothesized  moderator  relation- 
ship. The  objective  of  the  causal  chain  analysis 
was,  for  each  such  hypothesis,  to  scrutinize  the 
logic  underlying  the  purported  moderator  rela- 
tionship, that  is,  to  test  the  purported  mediators 
of  each  hypothesized  moderator  relationship 
(i.e.,  each  of  the  matching  hypotheses).  In  so  do- 
ing. it  is  possible  to  both  determine  if  the  match- 
ing effects  observed  experimentally  were  sup- 
ported for  the  hypothesized  reasons  and  locate 
the  locus  of  the  failure  in  the  causal  chains  of 
those  matching  hypotheses  which  were  not 
supported. 

In  general,  there  are  three  common  analyti- 
cal approaches: 

■ An  informal  comparison  of  treat- 
ment-group slopes 

■ A formal  test  using  the  general  linear 
model 

■ A formal  test  using  a structural  equation 
modeling  approach 

All  three  approaches  involve  comparing  the 
models  which  include  a purported  mediator  to 
models  which  do  not  include  the  purported  me- 
diator; the  approaches  differ  in  the  rigor  with 


which  mediation  can  be  tested  and  in  the  com- 
prehensiveness of  the  underlying  model. 

The  informal  approach,  which  involves  com- 
paring the  significance  level  of  the  attrib- 
ute-by-treatment interaction  before  versus  af- 
ter controlling  for  one  or  more  purported  media- 
tors, is  the  simplest  to  perform  but  provides  no 
formal  basis  for  concluding  that  mediation  has 
occurred.  The  general  linear  model  approach  is 
elegantly  suited  to  causal  models  characterized 
by  a single  attribute-by-treatment  of  interest; 
most  of  the  Project  MATCH  hypotheses  fall  into 
this  category.  A structural  modeling  approach, 
which  involves  comparing  constrained  to  uncon- 
strained models,  is  ideal  when  testing  for  the  si- 
multaneous effect  of  several  mediators  (al- 
though it  can  be  employed  in  simpler  models  as 
well). 

Testing  Mediation  of 
Treatment  Main  Effects 

Although  Project  MATCH  focused  on  interac- 
tion effects,  it  is  instructive  to  understand  the 
procedure  for  testing  mediation  of  main  effects 
before  attempting  to  broaden  the  scope  to  the 
more  complex  models  involving  mediation  of  in- 
teraction effects.  Readers  already  familiar  with 
the  formal  testing  for  mediation  of  main  effects 
may  safely  skip  this  section. 

Irrespective  of  the  analytic  strategy  devel- 
oped for  testing  mediation,  the  conceptual 
model  for  a full  causal  chain  analysis  involves 
the  following  steps  (figure  1). 

First,  a defined  treatment  needs  to  be  dis- 
criminated from  a comparison  treatment  on  the 
basis  of  measured  treatment  ingredients  (link  1 
in  the  diagram).  For  example,  it  may  be  hypoth- 
esized and  observed  that  Twelve  Step  Facilita- 
tion (TSF)  and  Motivational  Enhancement 
Therapy  (MET)  differ  from  one  another  in  their 
emphasis  on  abstinence  as  a goal  for  treatment. 

Second,  this  identified  difference  in  treat- 
ment is  related  to  a difference  in  client  response 
to  treatment.  For  example,  clients  receiving  an 
abstinence  focus  are  observed  to  achieve  greater 
posttreatment  abstinence  than  those  receiving 
less  of  an  abstinence  focus  (link  2 in  the  causal 
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= Significant  relationship 
= Significantly  reduced  relationship 


Figure  1.  A generic  causal  chain  analysis 

chain).  If  it  were  also  found  that  TSF  was  more 
effective  than  MET  in  producing  client  absti- 
nence (link  3),  then  the  next  step  in  the  causal 
chain  analysis  would  be  to  examine  whether  the 
focus  on  abstinence  accounts  in  whole,  or  in 
part,  for  TSF’s  incremental  effectiveness  (link 
4).  This  would  be  demonstrated  if  it  were  ob- 
served that  the  significance  of  the  main  effect  of 
TSF  versus  MET  on  abstinence  was  signifi- 
cantly reduced  when  the  effect  of  focus  on  absti- 
nence was  partialed  out  from  the  relationship  of 
treatment  modality  to  client  drinking  outcome. 

While  this  evidence  is  necessary  for  strong 
support  for  mediation,  it  is  not  sufficient  evi- 
dence for  causation.  This  is  so  because  the  en- 
tire causal  chain  analysis  is  conducted  through 
an  analysis  of  associations  among  the  identified 
variables.  The  only  variable  that  has  been  ex- 
perimentally manipulated  is  treatment  assign- 
ment. For  unequivocal  evidence  of  mediation,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  experimentally  manipu- 
late each  variable  intervening  between  treat- 
ment assignment  and  drinking  outcome  to  show 
that  each  in  turn  was  dependent  (or  partially 
dependent)  upon  its  predecessor  in  the  causal 
chain.  Such  experimental  manipulations  can- 
not ordinarily  be  done  in  typical  treatment  out- 
come studies  in  which  it  is  practical  to  manipu- 
late only  one  variable,  assignment  to  treatment 
condition.  In  a similar  vein,  some  client  vari- 
ables of  interest  (age,  gender,  etc.)  cannot  be  ex- 
perimentally varied. 

The  case  for  causation  can  be  strengthened  by 
examination  of  competing  mediator  variable 
candidates.  For  maximum  credibility,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  demonstrate  that  the  identified 


mediating  effect  persists  even  after  the  effects 
of  competing  candidate  variables  have  been  re- 
moved. In  our  TSF  versus  MET  example,  this 
could  be  done  analytically  by  showing  that  the 
mediator  effects  of  focus  on  abstinence  on  the  re- 
lationship between  treatment  and  abstinence 
persisted  even  after  the  effects  of  competing 
candidates  for  mediation  were  removed.  Be- 
cause mediator  analysis  is  correlational,  and 
not  experimental,  the  disciplined  researcher 
can  only  conclude  that  the  results  obtained  are 
consistent  with  the  hypothesized  mediation  and 
the  hypothesis  has  not  been  refuted. 

Causal  chain  analyses  in  alcohol  treatment 
outcome  studies  may  quickly  become  complex, 
especially  when  a broad  spectrum  treatment 
such  as  Cognitive-Behavioral  Therapy  (CBT)  is 
considered.  CBT  is  often  theorized  to  work  indi- 
rectly to  improve  a client’s  drinking  outcome 
(Longabaugh  and  Morgenstern  2000;  Morgen- 
stern  and  Longabaugh  2000).  For  example,  CBT 
is  intended  to  involve  more  time  devoted  to 
skills  training  than  does  MET  and  is  expected  to 
be  predictive  of  differences  in  coping  skills  be- 
tween CBT  and  MET  clients  at  treatment  com- 
pletion. It  is  further  hypothesized  that  im- 
proved coping  skills  will  result  in  reduced 
drinking.  Thus,  for  mediator  analysis  to  support 
the  theory,  the  causal  chain  analysis  must  test 
the  links  between:  (1)  treatment  modality  (CBT 
versus  MET)  and  focus  on  skills  training,  (2) 
skills  training  and  end  of  treatment  improve- 
ment in  client  skills,  and  (3)  improvement  in  cli- 
ent skills  and  drinking  outcome.  If  it  were  found 
that  (4)  CBT  was  more  effective  than  MET  in  re- 
ducing client  drinking  posttreatment,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  show  that  (5)  this  greater  effec- 
tiveness could  be  attributable  to  the  causal 
chain,  that  is,  when  the  effects  of  the  linkages 
involved  in  the  causal  chain  are  removed  from 
the  relationship  of  treatment  to  drinking,  this 
relationship  is  significantly  reduced  (figure  2). 
Finally,  the  evidence  for  mediation  is  strength- 
ened if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  mediated  effect 
persists  after  ruling  out  alternative  candidates 
for  mediation,  for  example,  the  number  of  treat- 
ment sessions  received  in  CBT  versus  MET. 

Another  complexity  that  frequently  arises  in 
causal  chain  analysis  of  treatment  outcomes  oc- 
curs because  treatment  effects  are  measured  at 
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♦ - Association  consistant  with  the  predicted  direction 
— = Significant  relationship 

- Relationship  significantly  reduced 


Figure  2.  A hypothetical  mediation  analysis: 
CBT  versus  MET 

intervals  distally  removed  from  the  end  of  treat- 
ment, for  example,  clients  are  assessed  a year 
after  treatment  completion.  To  be  credible,  a 
theory  of  treatment  effectiveness  is  likely  to 
postulate  and  test  that  client  changes  at  the  end 
of  treatment  are  predictive  of  longer  term  drink- 
ing outcomes.  Thus,  the  causal  chain  sequence 
specifies  that  assignment  to  alternative  treat- 
ments leads  to  end-of-treatment  differences  in 
clients,  themselves  predictive  of  longer  term 
drinking  outcomes.  In  the  TSF  versus  MET  ex- 
ample described  above,  the  causal  chain  would 
predict  that  the  abstinence  achieved  by  the  cli- 
ent by  the  end  of  treatment  would  be  predictive 
of  reduced  drinking  during  the  year  following 
treatment. 

Not  necessary  for  testing  mediation,  but 
highly  desirable  for  demonstrating  the  gener- 
alizability  of  the  mediator  effects,  would  be 
demonstration  that  the  effects  of  the  putative 
mediator  variable  could  be  rephcated  in  a new 
population.  In  Project  MATCH,  this  opportunity 
was  seemingly  provided  by  the  conduct  of  two 
independent  studies — the  aftercare  treatment 
arm  and  the  outpatient  treatment  arm.  If  it 
could  be  shown  that  the  same  mediator  vari- 
ables were  operative  in  both  arms  of  the  study 
despite  the  difference  in  client  populations  and 
treatment  context  (i.e.,  standalone  outpatient 
treatment  versus  aftercare  following  a more  in- 
tensive inpatient  or  partial  hospital  experi- 
ence), this  would  strongly  support  the  belief 
that  the  mediator  effects  could  be  generalized 
across  a broad  spectrum  of  treatment  settings. 


Testing  Mediation  of 
Interaction  Effects 

While  this  approach  has  been  widely  adopted 
for  testing  simple  mediation  hypotheses,  the 
formal  test  of  a matching  causal  chain  is  one 
level  more  sophisticated,  in  that  it  requires  test- 
ing for  mediation  of  a moderator  (i.e.,  interac- 
tion) effect  rather  than  of  main  effect.  The  addi- 
tional challenge  imposed  by  a matching  hypoth- 
esis is  further  heightened  under  a structural 
equation  modeling  approach,  where  detection  of 
interactions  involving  latent  constructs  has 
proven  particularly  daunting. 

When  testing  for  a causal  chain  underlying 
main  effects,  it  is  necessary  to  show  that  the 
treatments  compared  differ  in  their  implemen- 
tation, for  example,  there  was  greater  emphasis 
on  an  abstinence  goal  in  TSF  than  in  MET. 
When  testing  for  causal  chains  to  explain  inter- 
actions, there  is  no  single  analogous  step. 
Rather,  for  the  causal  chain  to  be  supported,  it  is 
necessary  that  an  interaction  be  observed  in  at 
least  one  step  of  the  causal  chain  analysis  and 
that  the  other  links  in  the  chain  (which  may  in- 
volve either  main  or  interaction  effects)  are  also 
sustained. 

Canonical  Models 

We  describe  three  basic  models  which  we  be- 
lieve are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  ways  in 
which  a causal  chain  can  support  a hypothe- 
sized client  attribute-treatment  interaction. 
Each  of  the  models  can  be  (and  is  in  the  follow- 
ing chapters)  elaborated  to  involve  considerably 
more  complex  causal  chains.  Nevertheless,  at 
core  they  can  be  reduced  to  one  of  these  three  ge- 
neric models,  which  we  will  refer  to  as  canonical 
models.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  value 
of  distinguishing  between  canonical  models  is 
primarily  descriptive. 

Canonical  Model  1 

An  element  of  the  treatment  process  interacts 
with  the  client  attribute. 

The  first  model  hypothesizes  that  treatments 
will  differ  in  delivery  of  a specified  treatment  in- 
gredient (figure  3).  For  example,  TSF  is  hypoth- 
esized to  have  a greater  focus  on  abstinence  as  a 
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Figures.  Canonical  Model  1 

treatment  goal  than  is  CBT.  To  test  this  hypoth- 
esis, a measure  of  emphasis  on  abstinence  is  in- 
cluded in  the  causal  chain  to  be  tested.  This  dif- 
ference in  focus  on  abstinence  is  hypothesized  to 
interact  with  a client  attribute,  alcohol  depend- 
ence, called  the  matching  variable,  so  that  a dif- 
ferential drinking  outcome  is  observed  as  a 
function  of  the  interaction  of  emphasis  on  absti- 
nence. Clients  with  greater  alcohol  dependence 
benefit  more  from  an  emphasis  on  abstinence 
than  clients  with  less  alcohol  dependence.  Be- 
cause TSF  has  a greater  emphasis  on  absti- 
nence than  CBT,  it  is  expected  that  TSF  will  be 
more  effective  with  clients  having  greater  alco- 
hol dependence.  Because  CBT  has  a lesser  focus 
on  abstinence,  it  is  expected  that  CBT  will  be 
more  effective  with  clients  with  less  alcohol  de- 
pendence. In  order  for  this  causal  chain  to  sup- 
port an  observed  alcohol  dependence  by  TSF 
versus  CBT  treatment  interaction,  at  least 
three  steps  are  necessary. 

First,  it  needs  to  be  established  that  TSF  did 
involve  a greater  focus  on  an  abstinence  goal 
than  CBT.  Second,  the  amount  of  a client’s  de- 
pendence must  be  shown  to  interact  with  focus 
on  abstinence  to  affect  drinking  outcomes,  such 
that  those  with  higher  dependence  had  better 
drinking  outcomes  when  their  treatment  had  a 
greater  emphasis  on  abstinence  and/or  that  cli- 
ents with  low  dependence  had  better  drinking 
outcomes  when  their  treatment  had  a lesser  fo- 
cus on  abstinence.  Third,  it  is  necessary  to  dem- 
onstrate that  this  abstinence  emphasis-depend- 
ence interaction  accounted  for  the  observed 
treatment  modality-dependence  interaction  by 
showing  that  the  significance  of  the  latter  inter- 
action is  significantly  reduced  when  the  effect  of 
the  former  interaction  is  removed.  Several  of 


the  hypothesized  causal  chains  were  predicated 
on  this  canonical  model. 

Canonical  Model  2 

The  client  matching  variable  produces  a behav- 
ior which  interacts  differentially  with  treatment. 

A second  causal  model  (figure  4)  hypothesizes 
that  a client  matching  variable  will  lead  to  a cer- 
tain kind  of  client  behavior  in  treatment.  This 
client  behavior  will  interact  with  treatment  mo- 
dality to  affect  client  outcome.  MATCH  hypoth- 
esized that  clients  differing  in  their  anger  prior 
to  treatment  would  differ  in  their  resistance  to 
treatment,  in  that  high  anger  clients  would  re- 
spond with  greater  resistance  to  treatment  than 
would  clients  with  low  anger.  To  test  this  causal 
chain,  indices  of  client  resistance  in  treatment 
needed  to  be  operationalized. 

The  next  link  in  the  causal  chain  was  the  hy- 
pothesis that  this  client  resistance  would  inter- 
act with  the  type  of  treatment  received,  so  that 
high  anger  clients  assigned  to  MET  would  show 
less  resistant  behaviors  than  would  high  anger 
clients  in  CBT/TSF.  The  differential  resistance 
to  treatment  would  in  turn  result  in  different 
drinking  outcomes,  with  those  less  resistant  to 
treatment  having  better  drinking  outcomes 
than  those  more  resistant. 

In  order  for  this  causal  chain  to  be  supportive 
of  an  observed  treatment  modality-client  attrib- 
ute interaction,  it  is  first  necessary  to  show  that 
clients  high  in  anger  differ  from  those  low  in  an- 
ger in  their  behavioral  resistance.  Then,  it  is 
necessary  to  show  an  interaction  of  resistance 
with  treatment  modality  such  that  high  resis- 
tance clients  in  MET  show  greater  reductions  in 
drinking  severity  than  do  clients  in  any  of  the 
other  treatment  conditions.  Finally,  it  is 
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Figure  4.  Canonical  Model  2 


necessary  to  show  that  the  observed  relation- 
ship between  the  combination  of  treatment  mo- 
dality-client anger  and  drinking  outcome  is  sig- 
nificantly reduced  when  the  effect  of  the  treat- 
ment modality-client  resistance  interaction  is 
removed. 

Canonical  Model  3A 

Treatment  modality  interacts  with  a client 
matching  variable  to  affect  an  intervening  vari- 
able that  is  predictive  of  drinking  outcome. 

A third  model  postulates  that  a hypothesized 
treatment  modality-client  attribute  interaction 
leads  to  a measured  client  response  that  in  turn 
is  predictive  of  drinking  outcome  (figure  5).  For 
example,  it  was  hypothesized  that  TSF  would 
lead  to  greater  AA  participation  by  high  mean- 
ing-seeking clients  (but  not  by  low  meaning 
seekers)  than  would  MET  or  CBT.  AA  participa- 
tion in  turn  was  expected  to  be  predictive  of 
better  drinking  outcomes.  In  this  model,  the 
combination  of  treatment  modality  and  client 
attribute  leads  the  client  to  engage  in  behavior 
otherwise  unpredictable  from  treatment  modal- 
ity or  client  attribute  by  themselves.  This 
changed  behavior  is  in  turn  related  to  drinking 
outcome. 


To  test  this  causal  chain,  AA  participation 
would  be  regressed  on  the  product  term  of  TSF 
versus  MET  and/or  CBT  by  meaning  seeking, 
and  the  product  term  would  be  observed  to  ac- 
count for  variance  in  AA  participation  over  and 
above  that  accounted  for  by  the  two  main  effect 
variables,  treatment  assignment  and  meaning 
seeking.  To  validate  the  chain,  AA  participation 
would  have  to  be  shown  predictive  of  drinking 
outcome.  Finally,  by  partialing  out  the  effect  of 
AA  participation  on  the  initial  meaning  seeking 
by  treatment  assignment  interaction,  it  would 
be  expected  that  the  latter  effect  would  be  sig- 
nificantly reduced. 

Canonical  Model  3B 

The  client  matching  variable  modifies  the  de- 
livery of  the  treatment  modality  to  affect  an  in- 
tervening variable  that  is  predictive  of  drinking 
outcome. 

While  it  could  be  reasonably  expected  that 
one  or  the  other  of  the  three  models  described  so 
far  should  be  at  the  core  of  all  of  the  causal 
chains  hypothesized  and  tested,  a second  varia- 
tion of  Model  3 emerges.  In  this  model,  it  is  hy- 
pothesized that  the  client  matching  attribute 
will  modify  one  of  the  treatments,  such  that  the 
treatment  actually  changes  as  a function  of  the 


Figure  5.  Canonical  Model  3A.  Treatment  modality  interacting  with  client  matching  variable  to  affect  an 
intervening  variable  predictive  of  drinking  outcome. 
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client  attribute.  This  interaction  of  client  attrib- 
ute and  treatment  modality  is  predictive  of  a 
subsequent  client  behavior,  which  itself  is  asso- 
ciated with  subsequent  drinking  outcome  (fig- 
ure 6). 

As  treatments  are  intended  to  be  standard- 
ized across  clients  and  delivered  uniformly  irre- 
spective of  client  attributes,  causal  chain  data 
supporting  such  a model  would  appear  to  chal- 
lenge the  integrity  of  the  three  treatments. 
However,  this  is  not  necessarily  so,  as  there  is 
room  for  such  variability  explicitly  built  into  the 
CBT  manual.  The  CBT  treatment  manual  pre- 
scribes the  delivery  of  eight  core  modules,  but 
after  completion  of  these  modules,  there  is  the 
option  to  select  further  modules  from  a menu  of 
alternatives  available.  Thus,  once  the  core  ses- 
sions have  been  completed,  the  client  and  thera- 
pist can  select  from  the  remaining  modules,  the 
selection  being  dependent  upon  client  choice  or 
need.  For  example,  a client  might  or  might  not 
be  exposed  to  a mood  management  module. 

In  MATCH,  it  was  hypothesized  that  CBT 
would  be  more  effective  then  either  TSF  or  MET 
for  clients  with  greater  psychopathology  be- 
cause CBT  would  provide  high  psychopathology 
clients  with  a greater  exposure  to  treatment  in- 
gredients that  reduce  psychopathology.  It  was 
expected  that  this  intervention  would  lead  to  a 
greater  reduction  in  drinking  than  it  would  for 
low  psychopathology  clients. 

In  this  scenario,  CBT  could  be  demonstrated 
to  be  different  from  the  comparison  treatment 
when  delivered  to  a subset  of  clients,  though  not 
necessarily  all  (i.e.,  there  would  be  an  interac- 
tion observed  in  this  first  step  of  the  causal 
chain).  For  example,  if  the  mood  management 
module  in  CBT  was  selected  more  often  for  (or 


by)  high  psychopathology  clients,  then  this 
group  would  actually  receive  a somewhat 
greater  exposure  to  CBT  than  would  low  psy- 
chopathology clients.  Consequently,  the  CBT 
treatment  for  high  psychopathology  clients 
would  differ  from  the  CBT  treatment  provided 
for  low  psychopathology  clients  as  a function  of 
the  psychopathology  matching  variable.  This 
would  establish  a differential  treatment  experi- 
ence for  the  subset  of  clients  for  whom  it  was  hy- 
pothesized that  CBT  would  be  more  effective. 
For  this  reason,  it  might  be  expected  that  a 
treatment-modality-by-client-attribute  interac- 
tion would  arise  as  a consequence  of  the  match- 
ing variable  affecting  the  treatment  dehvered. 
(This  is  in  contrast  to  Model  1 in  which  the  stan- 
dard delivery  of  the  treatment  has  a differential 
effect  on  clients  varying  in  the  matching  vari- 
able.) If  it  were  then  shown  that:  (1)  focus  on 
mood  management  was  predictive  of  reduced 
psychopathology  for  either  all  clients  or  just 
those  psychopathologically  impaired  and  (2)  im- 
proved mood  management  was  associated  with 
better  drinking  outcomes  either  for  all  clients  or 
just  those  psychopathologically  impaired,  this 
would  provide  evidence  for  the  causal  chain. 

Summary 

One  or  more  of  these  canonical  models  are 
embedded  in  each  of  the  hypothesized  causal 
chains  (table  1).  Usually  the  causal  chain  is 
more  complex  and  involves  other  linkages  as 
well.  In  order  for  a causal  chain  to  be  supported, 
it  is  necessary  that  at  least  one  interaction  occur 
somewhere  in  the  causal  chain  (which  might  be 
the  original  interaction  affecting  the  mediator 
variable)  and  that  connecting  effects  be  carried 


Figure  6.  Canonical  Model  3B.  The  client  matching  variable  modifies  the  treatment  modality  to  affect  an 
intervening  variable  that  is  predictive  of  drinking  outcome. 
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Table  1.  Hypothesized  mediator  variables  and  Canonical  Models  for  each  causal  chain 

Matching  variable 

Hypothesized  mediator  Canonical  model* 

Alcohol  Dependence 

Emphasis  on  abstinence 

1 

AA  involvement/Attendance 

1 

Alcohol  Involvement 

Within-Treatment  Drinking 

1&2 

Within-Treatment  Self-Efficacy 

1 

Negative  Consequences  of  drinking 

1 

Cognitive  Impairment 

Amount  of  Therapy 

1/3B 

Amount  of  Therapeutic  structure 

1 

AA  involvement/Attendance  in  Treatment 

1 

Psychopathology  and  Psychiatric 

Emphasis  on  psychopathology 

1/3A/3B 

Severity 

Reduction  in  psychiatric  symptoms 

1/3A/3B 

Sociopathy/ASPD 

Amount  of  Therapeutic  structure 

1 

AA  attendance 

2 

Working  Alliance 

2 

Anger  reduction 

2,1 

A versus  B Typology 

Amount  of  Therapeutic  structure  and  cognitive  change 

1 

Working  Alliance 

3A 

Change  in  psychopathology 

3A 

Anger 

Taking  Steps 

2 

Problem  recognition 

2 

Working  Alliance 

3 

Conceptual  Level 

Amount  of  Therapeutic  structure 

1 

Meaning  Seeking 

Working  Alliance 

3A 

Client  satisfaction  with  Treatment 

3A 

Percentage  of  Treatment  sessions  attended 

3A 

AA  involvement/attendance 

3A 

Religiosity 

Working  Alliance 

3A 

Interpersonal  Dependency 

Satisfaction  with  Treatment 

3A,3A 

Percentage  of  Treatment  sessions  attended 

3A,3A 

Gender 

Role  Demands 

1 & 2 

External  Stresses 

1 & 2 

Psychiatric  severity 

1 & 2 

Depression 

1 & 2 

Self-esteem 

1 & 2 

Motivational  Readiness 

Working  Alliance 

3A 

Compliance 

3A 

Change  Processes 

3A 

Increased  Readiness  to  change 

3A 

Self-efficacy  for  abstinence 

3A 

Problem  Recognition 

Working  Alliance 

3A 

Change  in  Problem  Recognition 

3A 

Self-Efficacy 

Change  in  Self-Efficacy 

3A 

Temptation  minus  Confidence 

Change  in  Temptation  minus  Confidence 

3A 

Network  Support  for  drinking 

Coping  with  social  pressure  to  drink 

1 

Change  in  network  support  for  drinking 

1 

AA  attendance 

1 

Prior  AA 

Working  Alliance 

3A 

Social  Functioning 

Change  in  Social  Functioning 

3A 

*Canonical  models  separated  by  a comma  show  that  one  model  precedes  the  other  in  the  causal  chain, 
by  an  & were  conceptualized  as  occurring  simultaneously.  A / between  canonical  classifications 
mediational  model  allowed  alternative  canonical  pathways  through  which  the  mediating  effect  could 
classifications  were  made  by  the  two  authors  on  the  basis  of  discussion  following  independent  review 
Some  causal  chains  may  be  misclassified  due  to  a lack  of  total  explicitness  in  their  descriptions. 

Models  separated 
indicates  that  the 
occur.  Consensus 
and  classification 
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through  the  causal  chain  from  treatment  imple- 
mentation to  drinking  outcome. 

In  the  full  causal  chain  underlying  a match- 
ing hypothesis,  differences  in  treatment  deliv- 
ery should  not  be  assumed  but  should  be  tested. 
If  this  step  is  not  conducted,  one  would  not  know 
if  the  lack  of  a differential  client  response  is  due 
to  incorrect  theory  or  if  the  clients  in  the  treat- 
ments compared  did  not  receive  different  doses 
of  the  putative  active  ingredients.  Furthermore, 
some  theories  underlying  the  hypothesized  cli- 
ent-treatment interactions  make  use  of  inter- 
vening client  variables,  such  as  increased  moti- 
vation, as  variables  mediating  the  effect  of 
treatment  on  drinking  outcome.  These  need  to 
be  measured  and  their  mediating  influence 
tested  as  well.  Finally,  drinking  outcomes  are 
measured  over  one  year  following  treatment 
completion.  If  a client-treatment  interaction  is 
observed  to  change  over  time  (as  some  did),  then 
the  choice  of  time  period  for  measuring  drinking 
outcome  becomes  less  obvious.  As  treatment  ef- 
fects have  generally  been  found  to  be  transient, 
the  case  can  be  made  for  measuring  the  drink- 
ing variable  immediately  following  the  end  of 
treatment,  rather  than  at  a time  further  re- 
moved, when  the  effects  of  treatment  may  have 
been  obscured  by  posttreatment  events. 

To  conclude  this  section,  we  hypothesize  that 
a moderating  effect  will  be  explained  by  a causal 
chain  only  when  at  least  one  of  the  connecting 
links  in  the  causal  chain  involves  an  interaction 
and  the  remaining  links  involve  either  main  ef- 
fects or  interactions.  However,  even  if  these  con- 
ditions are  met,  only  a complete  test  for  media- 
tion will  establish  whether  the  causal  linkages 
are  explanatory. 

Paradoxical  Findings 

Under  limited  circumstances,  causal  chain 
linkages  in  the  absence  of  client-treatment  in- 
teractions may  be  observed.  While  the  hypothe- 
sized client  attribute-treatment  modality  inter- 
action may  not  be  detected,  it  may  still  be  possi- 
ble to  find  evidence  for  the  causal  chain  devel- 
oped to  explain  the  expected  but  unobserved  in- 
teraction. One  explanation  for  this  seemingly 
paradoxical  finding  is  that  different  treatment 
modalities  provide  different  pathways  for 


clients  with  the  same  attribute  to  achieve 
equally  good  drinking  outcomes. 

A MATCH  example  may  help  to  make  this 
point  clear  (Kadden  et  al.,  this  volume).  It  is  hy- 
pothesized that  CBT  will  be  more  helpful  than 
TSF  in  reducing  drinking  for  clients  with  anti- 
social personality  disorders  (ASPD).  The  logic 
behind  this  client-treatment  modality  interac- 
tion is  as  follows:  ASPD  clients  are  frequently 
lacking  in  coping  skills.  Drinking  is  their  way  of 
coping  in  situations  where  they  lack  the  needed 
coping  skills.  Therefore,  ASPD  clients  need 
training  in  coping  to  achieve  their  goals  and 
avoid  drinking.  CBT  trains  clients  to  acquire 
and  use  these  skills.  When  such  skills  are  en- 
acted instead  of  drinking,  the  ASPD  client  will 
have  a good  drinking  outcome.  Thus,  the  causal 
chain  is:  CBT  involves  coping  skills  training. 
Coping  skills  training  leads  to  the  acquisition  of 
coping  skills.  Coping  skills  acquisition  for  ASPD 
clients  will  produce  an  interaction  such  that 
ASPD  clients  will  have  better  drinking  out- 
comes than  non-ASPD  clients. 

Hypothetically,  however,  it  could  also  have 
been  hypothesized  that  TSF  will  be  more  help- 
ful than  CBT  for  ASPD  clients,  resulting  from  a 
different  causal  chain.  TSF  exhorts  clients  to  at- 
tend AA.  AA  participation  leads  to  better  drink- 
ing outcomes.  Generally,  ASPD  clients  would  be 
less  likely  to  attend  AA  than  non-ASPD  clients. 
Nevertheless,  because  of  the  TSF  emphasis  on 
attending  AA,  more  do  so  when  assigned  to  TSF. 
ASPD  clients  are  unlikely  to  receive  acceptance 
and  esteem  from  people  in  their  natural  social 
network  because  of  the  lack  of  consideration  by 
the  ASPD  of  the  feelings  and  needs  of  others. 
However,  in  AA  this  behavior  would  not  be 
cause  for  rejection  because  alcoholism  is  consid- 
ered to  be  at  the  core  of  all  such  antisocial  behav- 
iors. The  client  may  thus  find  acceptance  in  AA 
that  would  not  be  available  outside  of  AA.  This  ac- 
ceptance could  lead  to  an  increase  in  the  ASPD 
client’s  concern  and  feelings  for  others.  The  recip- 
rocated concern  brings  about  increased  self-es- 
teem; the  mutual  concern  increases  social  cohe- 
siveness. The  acceptance  that  ASPD  clients  find 
in  AA,  conditional  upon  their  wanting  to  quit 
drinking,  results  in  their  increasing  abstinence. 
In  this  scenario,  TSF  leads  to  AA  participation, 
AA  participation  for  the  ASPD  leads  to  greater 
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self-acceptance  conditional  upon  sobriety,  which 
in  turn  leads  to  better  drinking  outcomes. 

Both  of  these  causal  chains  could  be  equally 
operative — the  former  in  CBT  and  the  latter  in 
TSF.  However,  if  the  only  causal  chain  devel- 
oped to  support  the  hypothesized  ASPD-treat- 
ment  modality  interaction  was  for  CBT,  the  hy- 
pothesized client  attribute-treatment  interac- 
tion might  not  appear.  This  would  not  be  be- 
cause the  underlying  theory  regarding  the  effect 
on  drinking  of  ASPD  client’s  acquiring  coping 
skills  was  wrong,  but  because  the  causal  chain 
underlying  TSF’s  affect  on  ASPD  clients  was 
also  right.  In  this  scenario,  TSF  would  have  af- 
fected ASPD  clients  through  an  alternative  (but 
unidentified)  causal  chain  process  that  led  to 
equally  good  drinking  outcomes  for  ASPD  cli- 
ents treated  in  TSF.  If  this  were  the  case,  then  a 
causal  chain  analysis  could  support  coping 
skills  training  as  a correlate  of  better  drinking 
outcomes  in  CBT,  despite  the  observation  that 
the  hypothesized  interaction  of  CBT  by  ASPD 
did  not  materialize.  Thus,  ASPD  clients  would 
have  equally  good  drinking  outcomes  in  CBT 
and  TSF,  but  for  different  reasons. 

In  such  an  event  it  would  be  instructive  to  re- 
examine the  treatment  modality  initially  be- 
lieved to  be  inferior  for  clients  with  this  attrib- 
ute to  assess  whether  an  alternative  causal 
chain  was  responsible  for  the  unexpected  effec- 
tiveness of  the  TSF  treatment  for  the  ASPD  cli- 
ent. Such  a discovery  would  not  undermine  the 
theory  underlying  the  unobserved  CBT-ASPD 
interaction,  but  it  would  provide  one  explana- 
tion as  to  why  the  interaction  did  not  emerge. 
Such  a discovery  would  be  a considerable 
achievement  for  theories  trying  to  explain  treat- 
ment effectiveness. 

A Classification  Typology 
for  MATCH  Results 

The  joint  examination  of  both  attribute-treat- 
ment interaction  effects  and  causal  chain  analy- 
sis leads  to  one  of  four  outcomes  (table  2). 

First,  in  the  best  of  circumstances,  the  hy- 
pothesized attribute-treatment  interaction  has 
occurred  and  a supporting  causal  chain  has 
been  identified.  In  this  case,  the  theory 


Table  2.  A fourfold  typology  for  classifying 
MATCH  results 


Matching 

hypothesis 

Supporting  causal  chain 

Identified 

Not  identified 

Matching 

prediction 

supported 

yes/yes 

yes/no 

Matching 
prediction  not 
supported 

no/yes 

no/no 

underlying  the  matching  hypothesis  is  sup- 
ported and  the  credibility  of  the  matching  effect 
is  strengthened.  Not  only  are  we  able  to  explain 
why  the  treatment  is  especially  effective  for  a 
defined  client,  we  are  also  able  to  extract  the 
identified  treatment  ingredient  for  incorpora- 
tion into  another  treatment,  hypothesizing  that 
the  active  ingredient  will  increase  the  effective- 
ness for  this  type  of  client  in  this  other  treat- 
ment as  well. 

Second,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  hypothe- 
sized attribute-treatment  interaction  has  not 
occurred  nor  has  the  hypothesized  causal  chain 
been  supported.  In  this  circumstance  the  break- 
down in  the  linkage  in  the  causal  chain  will  in- 
dicate whether  the  failure  may  be  attributable 
to  a failure  in  treatment  implementation  (e.g., 
where  the  treatments  do  not  differ  in  their  puta- 
tive active  ingredients)  or  a failure  in  the  theory 
as  to  how  treatment  affects  drinking  (e.g., 
where  the  observed  differences  in  treatments  do 
not  affect  the  clients  as  expected)  (Finney  and 
Moos  1992).  Depending  upon  which  of  these  is 
the  case,  future  research  may  seek  to 
strengthen  the  treatment  or  develop  a better 
theory  regarding  treatment  effects. 

Third,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  hypothe- 
sized attribute-treatment  interaction  has  oc- 
curred, but  the  causal  chain  has  not  been  sup- 
ported, that  is,  the  prediction  is  supported  but 
not  for  the  reasons  we  postulated.  In  this  in- 
stance, the  credibility  of  the  observed  interaction 
is  undermined,  with  the  belief  that  it  may  be  the 
result  of  a type  1 error.  Moreover,  in  terms  of  the- 
ory development,  nothing  has  been  added  to  the 
existing  knowledge  base.  We  may  believe  that  we 
have  produced  an  attribute-treatment  interac- 
tion but  we  know  not  how.  We  are  unable  to 
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identify  the  active  ingredients  of  treatment  to  be 
included  in  subsequent  research. 

Finally,  it  may  be  that  a hypothesized  attrib- 
ute-treatment interaction  does  not  occur  even 
though  the  causal  chain  analysis  suggests  that 
it  should  have  materialized.  In  this  case,  it  is 
likely  that  alternative  paths  for  reaching  the 
same  end  are  present  in  the  comparison  treat- 
ment but  are  unidentified.  The  next  step  for  re- 
search would  be  to  seek  out  these  alternative 
pathways  to  better  outcomes.  This  would  permit 
the  implementation  of  different  treatment  mo- 
dalities with  equal  effectiveness  by  making 
within-modality  adjustments  to  address  the  sa- 
lient characteristics  of  these  clients. 
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ABSTRACT 

Several  studies  have  reported  significant  matching  effects  based  on  individual  differ- 
ences in  severity  of  alcohol  dependence.  An  alcohol  dependence  matching  hypothesis  de- 
veloped for  Project  MATCH  predicted  that  clients  who  have  greater  alcohol  dependence 
would  have  better  outcomes  following  Twelve  Step  Facilitation  (TSF)  than  following 
Cognitive-Behavioral  Coping  Skills  Therapy  (CBT)  or  Motivational  Enhancement  Ther- 
apy (MET),  relative  to  clients  who  have  less  alcohol  dependence.  The  CBT  versus  TSF 
matching  contrast  was  supported  in  the  aftercare  arm.  However,  this  matching  contrast 
was  not  supported  in  the  outpatient  arm,  and  the  MET  versus  TSF  matching  contrast 
was  not  supported  in  either  arm.  The  significant  aftercare  CBT  versus  TSF  matching  ef- 
fects were  found  in  the  year  after  treatment,  and  it  is  not  known  whether  these  matching 
effects  were  maintained  beyond  1 year  because  the  aftercare  sites  did  not  participate  in 
the  3-year  followups.  Aftercare  clients  with  severe  dependence  had  better  drinking  out- 
comes (higher  percentage  of  days  abstinent  (PDA)  and  lower  drinks  per  drinking  day 
(DDD))  when  assigned  to  TSF,  while  those  with  low  levels  of  dependence  had  better  out- 
comes (higher  PDA  and  lower  DDD)  when  assigned  to  CBT.  In  a post  hoc  analysis,  sub- 
jects in  the  aftercare  sample  were  divided  into  groups;  those  with  scores  on  the  Ethanol 
Dependence  Syndrome  Scale  less  than  or  equal  to  35  were  classified  low  dependence,  and 
those  with  scores  greater  than  35  were  classified  high  dependence.  Matched  clients  had  a 
10-percent  higher  success  rate  than  mismatched  clients  and  a 5-percent  higher  success 
rate  than  unmatched  (randomly  assigned)  clients.  These  effects  are  not  large,  so  clini- 
cians should  expect  only  modest  gains  from  using  this  matching  strategy.  Process  analy- 
ses supported  the  hypothesis  that  the  alcohol  dependence  matching  effect  in  the 
aftercare  arm  was  mediated  by  differences  in  the  degree  of  therapist  emphasis  on  absti- 
nence. Only  partial  support  was  found  for  the  other  causal  chain  hypothesis  that  Alco- 
holics Anonymous  attendance  mediated  the  dependence-treatment  matching  effect. 


In  part  to  address  the  perceived  need  for  im- 
proved nomenclature,  consistent  classifica- 
tion criteria,  and  more  objective  measure- 
ment procedures,  several  investigators  have 
postulated  a construct  termed  the  alcohol  de- 
pendence syndrome  (ADS).  First  introduced  in  a 
seminal  paper  by  Edwards  and  Gross  (1976), 
the  construct  was  given  its  most  formal  descrip- 
tion in  1977  by  a group  of  investigators  con- 
vened by  the  World  Health  Organization 
(Edwards  et  al.  1977)  and  has  recently  provided 
the  conceptual  underpinnings  for  the  definition 


of  dependence  criteria  in  DSM-III-R  (Rounsa- 
ville  et  al.  1986;  American  Psychiatric  Associa- 
tion 1987),  ICD-10  (World  Health  Organization 
1992),  and  DSM-IV  (American  Psychiatric  As- 
sociation 1995). 
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As  an  empirical  clustering  of  cognitive,  be- 
havioral, and  physiological  phenomena,  the 
ADS  includes  the  following  seven  elements  (Ed- 
wards and  Gross  1976;  Edwards  et  al.  1977): 

■ Narrowing  of  the  drinking  repertoire,  that 
is,  a tendency  for  the  drinking  pattern  to 
become  stereotyped  around  a regular 
schedule  of  almost  continuous  daily  alcohol 
consumption. 

■ Increased  salience  of  drink-seeking  behav- 
ior, such  that  alcohol  is  given  greater  prior- 
ity than  its  adverse  consequences  or 
inconveniences. 

■ Increased  tolerance  to  alcohol,  reflected  in 
a capacity  to  sustain  high  levels  of  con- 
sumption and  the  need  to  drink  more  alco- 
hol than  previously  to  achieve  a constant 
level  of  effect. 

■ Repeated  withdrawal  symptoms,  including 
affective  disturbance,  tremor,  nausea,  and 
sweating. 

■ Relief  or  avoidance  of  withdrawal  by  fur- 
ther drinking. 

■ Subjective  awareness  of  compulsion  to 
drink,  including  such  phenomena  as  crav- 
ing for  alcohol,  impaired  control  of  alcohol 
intake  once  drinking  has  commenced,  and 
difficulty  in  abstaining  from  drinking. 

■ Rapid  reinstatement  of  symptoms  if  drink- 
ing is  resumed  after  a period  of  abstinence. 

The  last  element  is  no  longer  considered  as  a di- 
agnostic criterion  because  it  describes  a charac- 
teristic of  the  syndrome  as  a whole. 

There  is  now  good  evidence  from  interview 
and  questionnaire  studies  to  show  that  the 
main  components  of  dependence  can  be  reliably 
assessed  (Stockwell  et  al.  1983;  Babor  1996)  and 
that  many  of  them  cluster  together  to  form  a 
core  syndrome  (Edwards  1986;  Babor,  Lauer- 
man,  and  Cooney  1987).  Factor  analytic  studies 
have  not  only  provided  support  for  the  construct 
validity  of  a single  alcohol  dependence  factor 
(Kosten  et  al.  1987;  Skinner  and  Allen  1982)  but 
have  also  demonstrated  that  the  construct  has 
similar  characteristics  in  alcoholic  clients  and 
heavy  drinkers  in  different  cultures  (Babor, 
Lauerman,  and  Cooney  1987;  Hall  et  al.  1993; 
Allen  et  al.  1993).  Finally,  one  study  has  shown 
that  dependence  severity  predicts  the  rapidity 
of  reinstatement  of  dependence  symptoms  after 


a period  of  abstinence  (Babor,  Cooney,  and 
Lauerman  1987). 

Evidence  for  Matching 

In  addition  to  research  on  the  construct  valid- 
ity and  predictive  utility  of  the  ADS  concept, 
several  studies  suggest  that  the  severity  of  alco- 
hol dependence  may  have  implications  for  treat- 
ment matching.  Polich  and  associates  (1981), 
for  example,  looked  at  higher  order  interaction 
effects  between  alcohol  dependence,  marital 
status,  age,  and  relapse  to  drinking  at  18 
months  and  4 years  after  treatment.  Older  men 
with  a high  severity  of  dependence  at  admission 
to  treatment  had  a lower  risk  of  relapse  if  they 
abstained  rather  than  engaged  in  nonproblem 
drinking  at  18  months,  regardless  of  marital 
status.  The  reverse  was  true  for  younger  men 
with  low  dependence  severity.  But  for  older  men 
with  low  dependence  and  younger  men  with 
high  dependence,  marital  status  played  a mod- 
erating role.  Those  who  were  married  had  lower 
relapse  rates  if  they  abstained,  whereas  non- 
married  men  had  lower  relapse  rates  if  they 
were  nonproblem  drinkers.  Other  studies  have 
also  shown  that  severity  of  dependence  is  a 
strong  predictor  of  the  alcoholic’s  ability  to  en- 
gage in  nonproblem  drinking  over  time 
(Sanchez-Craig  et  al.  1984;  Foy  et  al.  1984;  Tay- 
lor et  al.  1986;  Vaillant  1983). 

Only  a few  studies  have  evaluated  severity  of 
dependence  in  relation  to  treatment  in  a ran- 
domized trial.  Orford  and  colleagues  (1976)  con- 
cluded that  clients  who  had  been  classified  as 
severely  dependent  (i.e.,  gamma  alcoholics) 
were  more  likely  to  have  better  2-year  outcomes 
if  they  had  received  treatment  (outpatient  plus 
inpatient)  rather  than  one  session  of  advice. 
Conversely,  nongamma  alcoholics  fared  better 
if  they  received  advice  rather  than  treatment.  A 
10-year  followup  study  of  these  clients  indicated 
that  the  better  outcome  of  the  more  dependent 
clients  was  associated  with  more  treatment  and 
Alcoholics  Anonymous  (AlA)  involvement  (Tay- 
lor et  al.  1986).  However,  a more  recent  reanal- 
ysis of  the  1-year  outcomes  of  the  Orford  group’s 
(1976)  study  found  no  evidence  for  a treatment- 
matching effect  and  called  into  question  the 
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conclusions  of  the  original  report  (Edwards  and 
Taylor  1994). 

Given  these  conflicting  findings,  there  is  rea- 
son to  evaluate  the  alcohol  dependence  hypothe- 
sis in  a more  precise  and  systematic  way.  The 
original  study  by  Orford  and  associates  (1976) 
and  the  recent  secondary  analysis  of  the  1-year 
outcome  data  (Edwards  and  Taylor  1994)  were 
based  on  measures  of  dependence  and  treat- 
ment outcome  that  were  not  designed  to  explore 
the  treatment-matching  implications  of  depend- 
ence. The  matching  hypothesis  was  tested  in  an 
entirely  post  hoc  manner.  It  was  based  on  a 
rather  crude  classification  of  clients  as  gamma 
and  nongamma  alcoholics,  and  the  predictions 
dealt  with  the  relationship  between  dependence 
and  intensity  of  therapy,  rather  than  depend- 
ence and  type  of  treatment.  Given  these  limita- 
tions, and  the  wide  acceptance  of  the  original 
findings,  it  seemed  important  to  conduct  a more 
systematic  test  of  the  dependence  severity  hy- 
pothesis in  Project  MATCH. 

Statement  of  Hypothesis 

This  hypothesis  is  based  on  research  and 
speculation  suggesting  that  the  alcohol  depend- 
ence syndrome  has  important  implications  for 
treatment  matching.  It  differs  from  the  hypoth- 
esis on  alcohol  involvement  discussed  elsewhere 
in  this  volume  in  that  the  matching  variable  is 
more  specific  (alcohol  dependence  versus  alco- 
hol involvement)  and  the  predicted  interactions 
are  different.  For  example,  the  alcohol  involve- 
ment hypothesis  predicted  that  Cognitive-Be- 
havioral Coping  Skills  Therapy  (CBT;  Kadden 
et  al.  1992)  and  Twelve  Step  Facilitation  (TSF; 
Nowinski  et  al.  1992)  would  have  similar  im- 
pacts on  clients  with  higher  dependence,  while 
the  present  hypothesis  predicted  that  these 
treatments  would  have  a differential  impact  on 
clients  as  severity  of  dependence  increased. 

All  a priori  matching  hypotheses  in  Project 
MATCH  were  specified  as  predictions  that  the 
slopes  of  the  regression  lines  of  the  matching 
variable  on  the  primary  outcome  variables 
would  significantly  differ  across  specified  treat- 
ments. The  hypotheses  identified  the  direc- 
tional nature  of  the  difference  in  slopes,  but 


they  did  not  specify  whether  or  where  the  re- 
gression lines  intersected.  Thus,  the  alcohol  de- 
pendence matching  hypothesis  was  specified  as 
follows:  Clients  who  have  greater  alcohol  de- 
pendence will  have  better  outcomes  following 
TSF  than  following  CBT  or  Motivational  En- 
hancement Therapy  (MET;  Miller  et  al.  1992), 
relative  to  clients  who  have  less  alcohol 
dependence. 

We  tested  this  hypothesis  as  two  a priori  con- 
trasts, one  comparing  TSF  and  CBT  and  the  other 
comparing  TSF  and  MET.  As  illustrated  in  figure 
1,  we  predicted  that  the  slope  of  the  TSF  regres- 
sion line  would  be  more  positive  than  the  slopes  of 
the  CBT  or  MET  regression  fines.  No  prediction 
was  made  regarding  whether  or  where  the  regres- 
sion fines  intersect.  The  alpha  level  was  divided 
evenly  between  the  two  contrasts. 


Figure  1.  Predicted  relationships  between  sever- 
ity of  dependence  and  drinking  outcome  for  clients 
treated  with  TSF,  CBT,  and  MET. 

Measurement  of  Matching 
Variable 

Matching  Variable 

Dependence  severity  was  measured  by  means 
of  the  Ethanol  Dependence  Syndrome  Scale 
(EDSS),  a set  of  16  self-report  items  developed 
and  validated  by  Babor  and  colleagues  (Hessel- 
brock  et  al.  1983;  Hall  et  al.  1993;  Babor  1996). 
This  scale  has  been  demonstrated  to  predict  in- 
tensity of  reinstatement  of  drinking  among  in- 
dividuals who  relapsed  after  inpatient  treat- 
ment (Babor,  Cooney,  and  Lauerman  1987).  An 
analysis  of  the  baseline  Project  MATCH  data 
(Babor  1996)  showed  that  the  scale  has  a 
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normal  distribution  (skewness=0.35,  n=1702) 
and  good  test-retest  as  well  as  internal  consis- 
tency reliability  (alpha=0.90,  /i=1543).  The  total 
dependence  score  on  the  EDSS  is  highly  corre- 
lated with  the  Alcohol  Use  Inventory  G scale  (r= 
0.69,  n=1590). 

Dependent  Variables 

The  primary  dependent  measures  used  to 
evaluate  the  dependence  hypothesis  were 
drinks  per  drinking  day  (DDD)  and  percentage 
of  days  abstinent  (PDA).  These  were  derived 
from  data  obtained  in  Form  90  interviews 
(Miller  and  Del  Boca  1994)  scheduled  every  3 
months  in  the  year  following  treatment.  Data 
from  these  followups  were  also  used  to  compute 
a composite  outcome  variable  (Zweben  and  Cis- 
ler  1996)  that  was  used  as  a secondary  outcome 
measure. 

Causal  Chain  Hypotheses 

Two  causal  chain  hypotheses  were  developed 
prior  to  examination  of  outcome  data.  The  de- 
pendence-matching effect  was  thought  to  be 


Figure  2.  Hypothetical  causal  chains  for  matching  based  on  alcohol 
dependence.  (A)  Causal  chain  in  relation  to  therapist’s  emphasis  on  ab- 
stinence. ( B ) Causal  chain  in  relation  to  AA  attendance. 


mediated  by  (a)  the  degree  of  emphasis  that  the 
therapist  placed  on  abstinence  as  a goal  of  treat- 
ment and  (b)  differences  in  the  client’s  fre- 
quency of  AA  attendance.  Figure  2 illustrates 
these  hypothesized  causal  models. 

The  first  causal  chain  hypothesis  predicted  a 
mediating  role  for  the  degree  of  emphasis  that 
the  therapist  placed  on  abstinence  as  a goal. 
TSF  therapists  were  expected  to  give  a strong 
message  to  clients  that  complete  abstinence  is 
necessary  because  any  alcohol  consumption  is 
likely  to  lead  to  loss  of  control;  CBT  and  MET 
therapists  were  not  expected  to  emphasize  ab- 
stinence and  loss  of  control  as  strongly  or  as  ex- 
plicitly. CBT  provided  explicit  instruction  in 
how  to  cope  after  a “lapse.” 

Highly  dependent  clients  were  expected  to  do 
poorly  with  CBT  because  their  coping  skills 
would  be  inadequate  to  deal  with  lapses.  In 
these  clients,  a high  level  of  dependence  is 
thought  to  produce  rapid  reinstatement  of  de- 
pendence symptoms  after  the  reinitiation  of 
drinking.  MET  used  an  empathic,  client-cen- 
tered, gently  persuasive  approach  to  help  clients 
who  are  ambivalent  about  abstinence  to  con- 
sider their  options.  Severely  de- 
pendent clients  were  expected 
to  do  poorly  with  MET  because 
it  was  thought  they  might  at- 
tempt to  pursue  a moderate 
drinking  goal  or  they  may  need 
more  than  client-generated 
strategies. 

On  the  other  hand,  clients 
with  mild  dependence  were  ex- 
pected to  do  well  with  CBT  be- 
cause they  could  effectively  uti- 
lize the  lapse-coping  skills,  and 
they  would  also  do  well  with 
MET  because  they  might  have  a 
reasonable  chance  of  success  if 
they  chose  a moderate  drinking 
goal.  In  contrast,  clients  with 
low  levels  of  dependence  were 
expected  to  do  poorly  with  TSF 
because  the  notion  of  loss  of  con- 
trol that  is  strongly  emphasized 
in  AA  would  not  be  consistent 
with  their  personal  experience 
of  their  own  drinking  history. 
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A second  causal  chain  hypothesis  predicted  a 
mediating  role  for  AA  attendance.  First,  it  was 
predicted  that  TSF  would  result  in  more  AA 
meeting  attendance  across  all  types  of  clients 
compared  with  CBT  or  MET.  Second,  it  was  pre- 
dicted that  severely  dependent  clients  would  at- 
tend more  AA  meetings  than  mildly  dependent 
clients.  This  prediction  was  based  on  the  expec- 
tation that  clients  who  attended  AA  meetings 
would  be  likely  to  receive  the  message  that  any 
drinking  would  result  in  loss  of  control.  This 
loss  of  control  message  was  expected  to  resonate 
in  the  highly  dependent  subjects  because  they 
have  frequently  experienced  such  loss  of  con- 
trol. On  the  other  hand,  the  loss  of  control  mes- 
sage was  expected  to  be  dissonant  to  clients 
with  mild  dependence.  The  degree  of  concor- 
dance between  the  loss  of  control  message  and 
previous  experience  of  clients  was  expected  to 
affect  AA  meeting  attendance. 

Frequent  AA  attendance  was  expected  to  be 
associated  with  reduced  drinking.  However,  to 
produce  a matching  effect,  the  impact  of  AA  at- 
tendance on  drinking  should  be  different  for  cli- 
ents with  severe  or  mild  dependence.  Among  se- 
verely dependent  clients,  greater  AA  attend- 
ance was  predicted  to  be  associated  with  less 
drinking,  and  this  AA-drinking  correlation  was 
expected  to  be  lower  in  mild  or  moderately  de- 
pendent clients  (i.e.,  AA  attendance  really  helps 
severely  dependent  clients  while  an  absence  of 
AA  predicts  failure  in  these  clients). 

Results 

The  prognostic  and  matching  effects  involv- 
ing alcohol  dependence  were  previously  re- 
ported in  Project  MATCH  Research  Group 
(19976).  These  findings  are  summarized  below. 

Prognostic  Effects  of 
Severity  of  Dependence 

The  prognostic  effects  of  pretreatment  de- 
pendence on  posttreatment  alcohol  consump- 
tion were  examined  first.  Prognostic  analyses 
were  conducted  using  the  same  latent  growth 
approach  that  was  utilized  in  the  previously  re- 
ported analysis  of  matching  effects  (Longa- 
baugh  and  Wirtz,  this  volume,  p.  4;  Project 


MATCH  Research  Group  1997a).  The  prognos- 
tic model  included  a backward  elimination  ad- 
justment for  the  other  significant  a priori 
matching  attributes  and  their  matching  inter- 
action effects.  As  previously  reported,  depend- 
ence was  a significant  predictor  of  PDA  in  the 
outpatient  arm  (p<.01),  with  more  severe  de- 
pendence associated  with  a lower  frequency  of 
drinking.  Dependence  did  not  predict  DDD  in 
the  outpatient  arm,  nor  did  it  predict  PDA  or 
DDD  in  the  aftercare  arm. 

Dependence  by  Treatment 
Interaction  Effects 

Interaction  effects  were  modeled  as  a “latent 
growth  process”  as  described  in  the  chapter  by 
Longabaugh  and  Wirtz  (this  volume,  p.  4)  and 
the  Project  MATCH  Research  Group  (1997a). 
Table  1 shows  F and  nondirectional  p values  for 
all  possible  dependence  by  treatment  interac- 
tion effects.  Our  a priori  matching  hypotheses 
predicted  better  outcomes  for  high-dependence 
clients  in  TSF  and  better  outcomes  for  low-de- 
pendence clients  in  CBT  or  MET.  The  predicted 
interaction  effects  contrasting  CBT  versus  TSF 
treatments  reached  a Bonferroni-corrected  level 
of  significance  for  PDA  (directional  p<.01)  and 
for  DDD  (directional  p<.01)  outcomes  in  the 
posttreatment  period  in  the  aftercare  arm.  Fig- 
ure 3 shows  that  these  were  disordinal  interac- 
tions. Aftercare  clients  with  severe  dependence 
had  better  drinking  outcomes  (higher  PDA  and 
lower  DDD)  when  assigned  to  TSF.  while  those 
with  low  levels  of  dependence  had  better  out- 
comes (higher  PDA  and  lower  DDD)  when  as- 
signed to  CBT. 

To  evaluate  the  clinical  relevance  of  these 
matching  effects,  we  estimated  the  PDA  and 
DDD  outcomes  for  clients  with  pretreatment  de- 
pendence scores  in  the  highest  and  lowest  decile 
for  the  aftercare  sample.  Matched  clients  drank 
on  average  approximately  7 to  10  percent  fewer 
days  or  about  2.5  fewer  days  per  month.  It  is 
more  difficult  to  interpret  differences  in  DDD 
because  clients  who  were  abstinent  for  a given 
posttreatment  month  were  assigned  a DDD 
score  of  zero  for  those  months. 

As  shown  in  table  1,  CBT  versus  TSF  treat- 
ment by  dependence  interaction  effects  were 
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Table  1.  F statistics  and  nondirectional  p values  for  all  dependence  by  treatment  condition 

interaction  effects 


Within  treatment  Posttreatment 


Treatment  contrast 

MV  x 

Tx 

MV  x 

Tx  x T 

MV 

x Tx 

MV  x Tx 

xT 

PDA 

DDD 

PDA 

DDD 

PDA 

DDD 

PDA 

DDD 

Outpatient  arm 

CBT  vs.  MET 

F 

0.02 

0.40 

1.99 

1.21 

0.41 

0.72 

1.19 

0.00 

P 

.89 

.53 

.16 

.27 

.52 

.40 

.28 

.96 

CBT  vs.  TSF 

F 

0.40 

0.03 

0.12 

0.25 

0.18 

0.15 

0.56 

1.23 

P 

.53 

.87 

.72 

.62 

.67 

.70 

.45 

.27 

MET  vs.  TSF 

F 

0.59 

0.67 

1.23 

0.42 

1.14 

0.25 

0.15 

1.28 

P 

.44 

.41 

.27 

.52 

.28 

.62 

.70 

.26 

MV  x Tx 

F 

0.35 

0.36 

1.08 

0.60 

0.58 

0.36 

0.62 

0.86 

P 

.71 

.70 

.34 

.55 

.56 

.70 

.54 

.42 

Aftercare  arm 

CBT  vs.  MET 

F 

1.44 

1.04 

2.53 

4.20 

2.86 

2.13 

0.01 

0.31 

P 

.23 

.31 

.11 

.04 

.09 

.15 

.91 

.57 

CBT  vs.  TSF 

F 

1.30 

0.34 

0.88 

2.46 

6.30 

5.34 

1.37 

0.12 

P 

.26 

.56 

.35 

.12 

.01 

.02 

.24 

.73 

MET  vs.  TSF 

F 

0.00 

0.17 

0.35 

0.18 

0.62 

0.69 

1.00 

0.74 

P 

.97 

.68 

.55 

.68 

.43 

.41 

.32 

.39 

MV  x Tx 

F 

0.95 

0.53 

1.30 

2.37 

3.37 

2.79 

0.78 

0.38 

P 

.39 

.59 

.27 

.09 

.03 

.06 

.46 

.69 

NOTE  MV=matching  variable,  Alcohol  Dependence;  Tx=treatment;  T=time;  PDA=percentage  of  days  abstinent;  DDD= 
drinks  per  drinking  day 


Figure  3.  Posttreatment  plot  of  percentage  of  days  abstinent  and  drinks 
per  drinking  day  in  the  aftercare  arm  showing  the  interaction  between  CBT 
and  TSF  treatments  and  baseline  alcohol  dependence.  The  vertical  axes  rep- 
resent predicted  outcome  scores,  and  the  horizontal  axes  represent  baseline 
alcohol  dependence,  with  higher  scores  indicating  higher  dependence.  The 
triangles  on  the  horizontal  axes  indicate  the  10th  and  90th  percentiles  for  alco- 
hol dependence  in  the  aftercare  arm.  (Reprinted  with  permission  from  Jour- 
nal of  Studies  on  Alcohol,  Vol.  58,  pp.  7—29,  1997.  Copyright  by  Alcohol 
Research  Documentation,  Inc.,  Rutgers  Center  of  Alcohol  Studies,  Piscat- 
away,  NJ  08854.) 


significant  predictors  of  out- 
come in  the  aftercare  arm  in 
the  posttreatment  period. 
However,  this  matching  con- 
trast was  not  significant 
during  the  active  treatment 
period,  nor  was  it  significant 
in  the  outpatient  arm  in  the 
within-treatment  or  post- 
treatment periods.  In  addi- 
tion, none  of  the  expected  in- 
teraction effects  contrasting 
TSF  and  MET  treatments 
was  significant. 

In  order  to  gain  another 
perspective  on  the  magni- 
tude of  the  alcohol  depend- 
ence-matching effects,  we 
examined  the  impact  of  ap- 
plying a dependence  match- 
ing strategy  on  a composite 
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outcome  variable.  The  entire  sample  of  aftercare 
subjects  was  divided  into  matched  or  mis- 
matched groups.  High-dependence  subjects 
were  considered  matched  when  they  were  ran- 
domly assigned  to  TSF  and  mismatched  when 
randomly  assigned  to  CBT,  while  low-depend- 
ence subjects  were  considered  matched  when 
assigned  to  CBT  and  mismatched  when  as- 
signed to  TSF.  Subjects  in  the  aftercare  sample 
were  divided  into  low-  and  high-dependence 
groups  with  the  cut  point  based  on  the  EDSS 
score  at  the  intersection  point  in  figure  3.  Scores 
less  than  or  equal  to  35  were  classified  low  de- 
pendence and  scores  greater  than  35  were  clas- 
sified high  dependence. 

Outcome  was  examined  using  a composite 
outcome  variable  based  on  drinking  measures 
from  the  Form  90  (Miller  1996)  and  alcohol-re- 
lated negative  consequences  from  the  DrlnC 
questionnaire  ((Miller  et  al.  1995;  see  Zweben 
and  Cisler  1996  for  a description  of  the  compos- 
ite outcome  variable).  Outcome  was  classified  as 
a “success”  when  a subject  reported  no  heavy 
drinking  or  alcohol-related  negative  conse- 
quences in  the  preceding  3 months.  Outcome 
was  classified  as  a “failure”  when  a subject  re- 
ported any  heavy  drinking  and/or  consequences 
in  the  3-month  window.  Figure  4 reveals  that 
the  maximum  matching  effect  in  the  aftercare 
arm  on  the  composite  outcome  measure  oc- 
curred during  the  4 to  9 months  after 
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termination  of  treatment.  Matched  clients  had 
an  approximately  10-percent  higher  success 
rate  than  mismatched  clients  and  an  approxi- 
mately 5-percent  higher  success  rate  than  un- 
matched (randomly  assigned)  clients. 

Causal  Chain  Results  for 
Emphasis  on  Abstinence 

The  first  causal  chain  analysis  tested  for  the 
possible  mediating  role  of  differential  emphasis 
on  abstinence  versus  moderation  and  loss  of 
control  versus  lapse  coping.  The  assessment  of 
treatment  process  in  Project  MATCH  used 
methodology  adapted  from  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health  Collaborative  Study  on 
Treatment  of  Depression  (Elkins  et  al.  1985). 
Every  Project  MATCH  session  was  videotaped, 
and  Likert-type  items  for  rating  these  tapes 
were  generated  from  treatment  manuals.  After 
the  MATCH  Tape  Rating  Scale  (MTRS)  was  de- 
veloped, all  session  tapes  from  the  second  week 
of  treatment  and  a randomly  selected  subsam- 
ple of  150  week-6  session  tapes  were  rated  (see 
Carroll  et  al.  1998  for  a detailed  description  of 
the  MTRS).  The  following  items  from  the  MTRS 
were  analyzed  as  potential  mediating  variables. 

■ Item  40.  To  what  extent  did  the  therapist 
discuss  or  address  the  patient’s  commit- 
ment to  abstinence?  ( Commitment  to 
Abstinence ) 

a Item  46.  To  what  extent  did  the  therapist 
explicitly  discuss  the  ratio- 
nale for/advantages  of  a 
treatment  goal  of  abstinence 
OR  the  disadvantages  of  a 
treatment  goal  of  reduction 
rather  than  cessation  of  al- 
cohol use?  {Abstinence  as  a 
Goal ) 

■ Item  47.  To  what  extent  did 
the  therapist  convey  to  the 
patient  that  a slip  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  the 
patient  will  experience  a 
full-blown  relapse?  ( Slip  Is 
Not  Relapse ) 

Is  there  a greater  emphasis 
on  abstinence  as  the  goal  of 
treatment  in  TSF  than  in  CBT 
or  MET ? The  mean  ratings  on 
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Figure  4.  Alcohol  dependence  matching  effects  on  composite  outcome 
across  time.  Matching  to  CBT  versus  TSF,  aftercare  arm.  Matching  strat- 
egy: EDSS  <35  assigned  to  CBT;  EDSS  > 35  assigned  to  TSF. 
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items  measuring  commitment  to  abstinence,  ab- 
stinence as  a t reatment  goal,  and  the  belief  that  a 
slip  is  not  a relapse  were  examined  by  treatment 
condition  for  the  outpatient  and  aftercare  sam- 
ples Multivariate  tests  indicated  main  effects  of 
treatment  condition  on  these  MTRS  items  in  both 
the  outpatient  arm  (Wilks  Lambda=0.89;  F( 6, 

1 162)=  15.02;  p<.001)  and  the  aftercare  arm 
(Wilks Lambda=0.84; F(6,  1214)=18.68;p<  001). 

In  the  outpatient  arm,  univariate  tests  sug- 
gested that  the  items  measuring  Commitment 
to  Abstinence  (F(2,  733)=14.08;  p<.001)  and  Ab- 
stinence as  a Goal  (F( 2,  733)=16.76;  p<.001) 
were  responsible  for  the  effect.  There  were  no 
significant  differences  among  treatments  on  the 
Slip  Is  Not  Relapse  item.  Scheffe  multiple  com- 
parisons, contrary  to  predictions,  indicated  the 
MET  sessions  were  rated  higher  than  CBT  or 
TSF  sessions  on  Commitment  to  Abstinence.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  predicted,  TSF  was  rated 
higher  than  CBT  or  MET  on  the  Abstinence  as  a 
Goal  item  (table  2). 

In  the  aftercare  arm,  univariate  tests  again 
found  differences  on  Commitment  to  Absti- 
nence (F( 2,  609)=29.38;  p<.001),  and  on  Absti- 
nence as  a Goal  (F( 2,  609)=7.99;  p<.001)  but  not 
on  Slip  Is  Not  Relapse.  Scheffe  multiple  compar- 
isons, contrary  to  predictions,  indicated  that 
MET  was  higher  than  TSF,  but  consistent  with 
predictions,  TSF  was  higher  than  CBT  on  Com- 
mitment to  Abstinence.  Also  consistent  with 
predictions,  TSF  was  higher  than  CBT  or  MET 
on  Abstinence  as  a Goal. 


The  answer  to  the  causal  chain  question 
posed  above  is  somewhat  mixed.  In  both  the  out- 
patient and  aftercare  arms,  there  was  a greater 
emphasis  on  abstinence  as  a goal  of  treatment 
in  the  TSF  sessions.  High  scores  for  the  MET 
condition  on  Commitment  to  Abstinence  may  be 
the  result  of  MET’s  explicit  focus  on  encourag- 
ing commitment  to  change.  The  absence  of  high 
scores  on  Abstinence  as  a Goal  in  the  MET  con- 
dition suggests  that  the  MET  focus  on  commit- 
ment to  change  was  not  always  a focus  on  com- 
mitment to  abstinence.  With  this  pattern  of 
tape-rating  results  in  mind,  we  decided  to  con- 
duct further  causal  chain  analyses  on  the  Absti- 
nence as  a Goal  item,  believing  that  it  had  the 
best  potential  to  reflect  the  process  underlying 
dependence  matching  effects. 

Do  differences  in  emphasis  on  abstinence  have 
a differential  impact  on  clients  with  high  and 
low  dependence ? We  expected  that  a greater  de- 
gree of  emphasis  on  abstinence  would  result  in 
less  drinking  among  clients  with  high  depend- 
ence, while  a lack  of  emphasis  on  abstinence 
would  result  in  less  drinking  among  clients  with 
low  dependence.  To  test  this,  we  examined  the 
dependence  by  emphasis  on  abstinence  interac- 
tion effect  in  a series  of  repeated-measures 
analyses  of  variance  (ANOVA)models  contain- 
ing the  following  terms:  baseline  drinking,  site, 
main  effect  of  dependence,  and  main  effect  of 
emphasis  on  abstinence.  Dependent  variables 
were  monthly  PDA  and  DDD  in  separate 
analyses. 


Table  2.  Means  and  (SDs)  for  Emphasis  on  Abstinence  items  from  the 

MATCH  Tape  Rating  Scale 


Outpatient 

Aftercare 

CBT 

MET 

TSF 

CBT 

MET 

TSF 

71=233 

71=249 

71=264 

71=210 

71=209 

n=193 

Commitment  to  Abstinence 

1.76 

2.22 

1.88 

1.41 

2.15 

1.65 

(.93) 

(1.07) 

(1.02) 

(.79) 

(1.09) 

(.86) 

Abstinence  as  a Goal 

1.37 

1.54 

1.88 

1.18 

1.27 

1.56 

(.71) 

(-86) 

(1.10) 

(.58) 

(.59) 

(.89) 

Slip  Is  Not  Relapse 

1.28 

1.17 

1.25 

1.23 

1.22 

1.25 

(.64) 

(.51) 

(.57) 

(.75) 

(.69) 

(.59) 

NOTE:  MATCH  Tape  Rating  Scale  items  range  from  1 to  5. 
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In  the  outpatient  arm,  the  dependence  by  em- 
phasis on  abstinence  interaction  effect  was  not 
significant  for  either  PDA  or  DDD.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  interaction  effect  was  significant  in 
the  aftercare  arm  for  both  PDA  (F(l,  351)=5.60; 
p<  05)  and  for  DDD  (F(  1,  351)=4.78;  p<.  05).  Fig- 
ure 5 shows  this  interaction  effect,  revealing 
that  low-dependent  aftercare  clients  had  better 
PDA  outcomes  when  assigned  to  therapists  who 
did  not  give  an  abstinence  message.  High-de- 
pendent aftercare  clients  had  equivalent  out- 
comes regardless  of  the  degree  of  emphasis  on 
abstinence. 


Figure  5.  Interaction  of  therapy  emphasis  on  ab- 
stinence with  alcohol  dependence  in  the  aftercare 
arm,  CBT  and  TSF  clients  only. 


The  ultimate  test  of  whether  or  not  emphasis 
on  abstinence  mediated  the  dependence-match- 
ing effect  is  to  examine  a repeated-measures 
ANOVA  model  containing  both  a treatment  by 
dependence  term  and  an  emphasis  on  absti- 
nence by  dependence  term  along  with  their  as- 
sociated main  effects.  When  this  was  done,  the 
treatment  by  dependence  term  was  made 
nonsignificant  for  PDA  outcome  (F(l,  344)= 
1.85;  p>.l)  and  for  DDD  outcome  (F(  1,  344)= 
3.40;  p>.05).  This  supports  the  conclusion  that, 
particularly  for  PDA  outcome,  the  alcohol  de- 
pendence matching  effect  in  the  aftercare  arm 
was  mediated  by  differences  in  the  degree  of 
therapist  emphasis  on  abstinence. 


AA  Attendance  Causal  Chain  Results 

Do  severely  dependent  clients  attend  more  AA 
meetings  than  less  dependent  clients?  Do  TSF 
clients  attend  more  AA  meetings  than  CBT  or 
MET  clients?  Frequency  of  AA  meeting  atten- 
dance was  assessed  by  research  interviews  con- 
ducted at  posttreatment  and  at  3,  6,  9,  and  12 
months  following  treatment.  Repeated-mea- 
sures analysis  of  covariance  (ANCOVA)  using 
type-1  sum  of  squares  (i.e.,  a hierarchical  proce- 
dure) was  used  to  determine  the  effects  of  pre- 
treatment dependence  and  treatment  assign- 
ment on  the  five  repeated  measures  of  AA  meet- 
ing attendance,  adjusting  for  site  differences. 
Factors  were  entered  in  the  following  order: 
site,  treatment  assignment,  baseline  depend- 
ence, and  the  interaction  of  treatment  with 
dependence. 

In  the  outpatient  arm,  AA  meeting  atten- 
dance was  associated  with  higher  dependence 
(F(l,  831)=24.39;  p<.001),  with  treatment  as- 
signment (F( 2,  831)=20.48),  and  with  a signifi- 
cant dependence  by  treatment  interaction  (F( 2, 
831)=5.31;  p<.01).  Although  dependence  was 
analyzed  as  a continuous  variable,  it  was  tri- 
chotomized  to  illustrate  these  effects.  As  shown 
in  figure  6,  the  high-dependence  outpatient  cli- 
ents assigned  to  TSF  treatment  attended  ap- 
proximately twice  as  many  AA  meetings  as  did 
clients  assigned  to  CBT  or  MET. 

Among  aftercare  clients,  AA  meeting  atten- 
dance was  also  associated  with  higher  depend- 
ence (F(l,  673)=16.31;  p<.001)  and  with  treat- 
ment assignment  (F( 2,  673)=6.36;  p<.001). 
However,  the  treatment  by  dependence  interac- 
tion effect  was  nonsignificant.  Thus,  it  is  con- 
cluded that  in  both  the  outpatient  and  aftercare 
arms,  TSF  resulted  in  more  AA  meeting  atten- 
dance than  CBT  or  MET,  and  more  severely  de- 
pendent chents  were  more  likely  to  attend  AA 
meetings.  The  relationship  between  depend- 
ence and  AA  attendance  is  particularly  strong 
in  the  outpatient  TSF  treatment  condition. 

Is  AA  attendance  predictive  of  less  alcohol 
consumption?  DoesAA  attendance  have  a differ- 
ential impact  on  clients  with  high  and  low  de- 
pendence? Repeated-measures  ANCOVA  using 
type-1  sum  of  squares  was  used  to  determine 
the  predictive  effects  of  within-treatment  AA 
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Figure  6.  AA  attendance  by  dependence  score  for  each  treatment  condition.  ( A ) Outpatient  arm  (N=84  1 1 
(B)  Aftercare  arm  (N=684) 
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attendance  and  treatment  assignment  on  12 
monthly  measures  of  drinking,  adjusting  for 
site  differences.  In  these  analyses,  baseline 
drinking  was  the  covariate.  Factors  were  then 
entered  in  the  following  order:  AA  attendance 
during  treatment,  baseline  dependence  score, 
and  the  interaction  of  AA  attendance  with  base- 
line dependence. 

In  the  outpatient  arm,  more  frequent  AA  at- 
tendance within  treatment  was  positively  asso- 
ciated with  PDA  in  the  year  after  treatment 
(F(  1,  843)=47.13;  p<.001),  and  the  AA  attend- 
ance by  dependence  interaction  was  not  signifi- 
cant. DDD  outcome  results  were  similar,  with  a 
significant  prognostic  effect  found  for  AA  attend- 
ance (F(  1,  843)=41.07;  p<.001)  and  a nonsignif- 
icant AA  attendance  by  dependence  interaction. 

Aftercare  arm  results  mirrored  those  in  the 
outpatient  arm.  AA  attendance  within  treat- 
ment was  predictive  of  PDA  outcome  (F(  1,  670)= 
40.51;  p<.001),  with  a nonsignificant  AA  atten- 
dance by  dependence  interaction.  Similarly,  AA 
attendance  predicted  DDD  in  the  aftercare  arm, 
with  a nonsignificant  AA  attendance  by  depend- 
ence interaction. 

In  summary,  in  both  the  outpatient  and  after- 
care arms,  TSF  clients  attended  more  AA  meet- 
ings than  CBT  or  MET  clients,  severity  of  alco- 
hol dependence  was  a strong  predictor  of  AA  at- 
tendance, and  AA  attendance  was  a strong  pre- 
dictor of  drinking  outcome.  However,  no  evi- 
dence was  found  in  either  arm  for  an  AA  atten- 
dance by  dependence  interaction  effect.  This  in- 
teraction effect  also  was  not  significant  when 
the  analyses  were  repeated  using  only  clients 
assigned  to  the  CBT  and  TSF  conditions.  Thus, 
we  do  not  have  evidence  to  support  the  hypothe- 
sis that  differences  in  AA  attendance  mediated 
the  dependence  treatment-matching  effect  in- 
volving CBT  and  TSF  treatments.  Although  ele- 
ments of  the  AA  attendance  causal  chain  were 
supported,  the  overall  chain  does  not  explain 
the  dependence-matching  effects. 

Discussion 

The  degree  of  alcohol  dependence  has  long 
been  considered  an  important  variable  in  plan- 
ning treatment  (Lindstrom  1992).  In  the 


present  study,  it  was  hypothesized  that  TSF,  a 
treatment  that  was  thought  to  put  greater  em- 
phasis on  the  need  for  total  abstinence  (because 
of  the  alcoholic’s  assumed  powerlessness  over 
alcohol),  would  be  more  effective  with  highly  de- 
pendent clients  than  either  CBT,  which  teaches 
relapse  prevention  skills,  or  MET,  which  fo- 
cuses on  motivating  clients  to  develop  their  own 
strategy  to  achieve  abstinence.  In  addition,  it 
was  hypothesized  that  CBT  would  be  more  ef- 
fective with  clients  at  low  levels  of  dependence 
because  they  could  make  greater  use  of  coping 
skills.  Finally,  low-dependence  clients  were  ex- 
pected to  respond  well  to  MET  because  they 
might  prefer  its  greater  flexibility  regarding  ab- 
stinence versus  nonabstinence  treatment  goals. 

In  contrast,  low-dependence  clients  treated  in 
TSF  were  expected  to  do  poorly  because  the  dis- 
ease concept  promoted  by  AA,  with  its  emphasis 
on  loss  of  control,  would  be  inconsistent  with 
their  experience.  To  the  extent  that  a major  fea- 
ture of  severe  dependence  is  impaired  control 
over  drinking,  TSF  is  likely  to  be  more  effective 
with  severely  dependent  alcoholics  because  of 
its  assumption  that  loss  of  control  occurs  imme- 
diately with  alcohol  ingestion  and  its  emphasis 
on  the  need  to  obtain  support  from  the  AA 
Fellowship. 

The  results  from  the  aftercare  treatment  arm 
of  the  trial  were  consistent  with  the  outcome 
predictions  involving  the  TSF  versus  CBT  con- 
trast. Clients  low  in  dependence  had  better  out- 
comes when  treated  in  CBT  than  when  treated 
in  TSF,  while  those  high  in  dependence  had 
better  outcomes  in  TSF  than  in  CBT.  When  cli- 
ents were  matched  to  CBT  or  TSF  treatments 
using  a cut  point  of  35  on  the  Ethanol  Depend- 
ence Syndrome  Scale,  the  success  rate  for 
matched  clients  was  approximately  10  percent 
higher  than  for  mismatched  chents  and  approx- 
imately 5 percent  higher  than  for  randomly  as- 
signed clients.  These  effects  are  not  large,  so  cli- 
nicians should  expect  only  modest  gains  from 
using  this  matching  strategy. 

Although  there  was  support  for  the  alcohol 
dependence-matching  hypothesis  in  the  after- 
care arm,  there  was  no  evidence  for  matching  in 
the  outpatient  arm.  There  also  was  no  evidence 
of  matching  effects  involving  the  TSF  versus 
MET  contrast.  TSF  versus  CBT  matching 
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ts  observed  in  the  aftercare  arm  were  not 
evident  during  the  treatment  phase.  These  ef- 
fects only  emerged  in  the  year  following  termi- 
nation of  treatment. 

There  are  several  possible  explanations  for 
the  finding  of  some  significant  dependence 
matching  only  in  the  aftercare  arm.  First,  the 
distribution  of  dependence  scores  in  the  after- 
care sample  contained  many  more  clients  with 
high  dependence  than  did  the  outpatient  sam- 
ple. Sixty-four  percent  of  the  aftercare  sample 
met  the  definition  of  high  dependence,  com- 
pared with  only  37  percent  of  the  outpatient 
sample.  It  is  therefore  possible  that  there  was 
not  a sufficient  number  of  high-dependence  cli- 
ents in  the  outpatient  sample  to  find  a depend- 
ence matching  effect.  Recent  changes  in  treat- 
ment practices  might  result  in  a greater  number 
of  severely  dependent  clients  being  admitted  di- 
rectly to  low-intensity  outpatient  treatment 
than  was  the  case  when  Project  MATCH  was 
conducted.  If  the  difference  in  matching  effects 
across  Project  MATCH  arms  is  due  to  the  base- 
line dependence  distribution,  then  outpatient 
sett  ings  with  greater  numbers  of  highly  depend- 
ent clients  might  also  find  dependence-match- 
ing effects. 

A second  possible  explanation  for  the  lack  of 
matching  effects  in  the  outpatient  arm  is  that 
aftercare  clients  probably  received  more  encour- 
agement to  totally  abstain  from  drinking  and  to 
attend  AA  meetings  in  the  context  of  the  inten- 
sive treatment  delivered  prior  to  randomization 
to  Project  MATCH  therapies.  This  may  have 
provided  highly  dependent  aftercare  clients  as- 
signed to  TSF  with  a greater  overall  dose  of 
matched  treatment,  while  aftercare  clients  with 
low  dependence  assigned  to  TSF  received  an 
overall  greater  dose  of  mismatched  treatment. 
On  the  other  hand,  outpatient  clients  in  TSF 
may  not  have  received  enough  of  a 12-step  dose 
to  produce  dependence-matching  effects.  This 
explanation  would  imply  that  a greater  inten- 
sity or  duration  of  TSF  may  be  needed  to  pro- 
duce matching  effects  among  clients  directly  ad- 
mitted to  outpatient  treatment. 

A third  potential  reason  for  the  differences 
among  study  arms  is  that  aftercare  clients  were 
more  likely  to  have  “hit  bottom,”  suffering  se- 
vere negative  consequences  of  drinking.  This 


could  have  made  it  more  likely  that  they  would 
recognize  their  need  for  the  support  of  AA. 

The  expected  TSF  versus  MET  matching  ef- 
fect did  not  emerge.  This  hypothesized  match- 
ing contrast  was  in  part  based  on  the  idea  that 
severely  dependent  clients  needed  more  than 
the  client-generated  strategies  employed  in 
MET.  However,  severely  dependent  clients  as- 
signed to  MET  in  the  aftercare  arm  actually  re- 
ceived a substantial  amount  of  other  therapy 
prior  to  the  start  of  their  MET  aftercare  ther- 
apy. This  prior  treatment  may  have  diluted  the 
difference  between  aftercare  MET  and  TSF  in 
intensity  of  treatment,  washing  out  any  poten- 
tial MET  versus  TSF  matching  effect. 

Causal  chain  analyses  shed  some  light  on  the 
processes  underlying  the  aftercare  CBT  versus 
TSF  matching  effects.  Ratings  of  videotapes  ob- 
tained from  therapy  sessions  confirmed  the  ex- 
pectation that  TSF  treatment  had  a greater  em- 
phasis on  abstinence  as  a goal  of  treatment  than 
CBT  treatment.  Research  on  controlled  drink- 
ing (Sobell  and  Sobell  1995)  suggests  that  the 
recovery  of  severely  dependent  individuals  pre- 
dominantly involves  abstinence,  while  the  re- 
covery of  those  who  are  not  severely  dependent 
predominantly  involves  moderate  drinking.  The 
association  between  dependence  severity  and 
outcome  type  appears  to  be  independent  of  ad- 
vice provided  in  treatment.  Thus,  dependence- 
matching effects  may  have  occurred  in  Project 
MATCH  because  clients  preferred  and  partici- 
pated more  actively  in  treatments  that  empha- 
sized recovery  outcomes  that  they  had  an  inher- 
ent likelihood  of  achieving. 

Another  causal  chain  model  that  was  not 
fully  supported  was  the  idea  that  the  matching 
effects  were  mediated  by  differences  in  AA  at- 
tendance. We  did  find  that  severely  dependent 
clients  were  more  likely  to  attend  and  get  in- 
volved in  AA  meetings  than  were  clients  with- 
out severe  dependence.  These  results  are  con- 
sistent with  the  findings  of  a meta-analysis 
(Emrick  et  al.  1993)  that  reported  that  AA  affili- 
ation was  modestly  associated  with  variables 
indicative  of  dependence  (greater  loss  of  control 
over  drinking,  higher  daily  quantity  of  alcohol 
consumption,  more  physical  dependence,  more 
severity  of  dependence,  and  more  obsessive  - 
compulsive  involvement  with  drinking).  We 
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also  found  that  greater  AA  attendance  during 
treatment  was  predictive  of  better  posttreat- 
ment outcomes.  What  was  missing  from  this 
causal  chain  was  evidence  that  AA  attendance 
had  a differential  impact  on  clients  with  high 
and  low  dependence. 

Conclusions 

■ On  intake,  clients  were  administered  the 
16-item  Ethanol  Dependence  Syndrome 
Scale  (EDSS).  After  an  intensive  treatment 
episode,  outcomes  were  improved  by 
matching  those  with  high  dependence 
(scoring  greater  than  35  on  the  EDSS)  to 
TSF  and  by  matching  those  with  low  de- 
pendence (less  than  or  equal  to  35  on  the 
EDSS)  to  CBT.  Matched  clients  had  an  ap- 
proximately 10-percent  higher  success  rate 
than  mismatched  clients. 

■ Matching  effects  were  not  observed  when 
clients  were  directly  admitted  to  the  low- 
intensity  12-session  outpatient  treatments 
without  prior  intensive  treatment. 

■ Process  analyses  supported  the  hypothesis 
that  the  alcohol  dependence-matching  ef- 
fect in  the  aftercare  arm  was  mediated  by 
differences  in  the  degree  of  therapist  em- 
phasis on  abstinence.  Only  partial  support 
was  found  for  another  causal  chain  hypoth- 
esis that  differences  in  AA  attendance  me- 
diated the  dependence  treatment  matching 
effect. 
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The  Alcohol  Involvement  Matching 
Hypothesis  and  Findings 
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J.  Scott  Tonigan,  Ph.D. 

ABSTRACT 

Individuals  high  in  alcohol  involvement  were  predicted  to  have  better  outcomes  in  Cog- 
nitive-Behavioral Coping  Skills  Therapy  and  Twelve  Step  Facilitation  relative  to  Motiva- 
tional Enhancement  Treatment.  It  was  hypothesized  that  differences  in  the  intensity  of 
these  treatments  moderated  this  alcohol  involvement  by  treatment  interaction  through 
indirect  effects  on  withm-treatment  drinking,  within-treatment  consequences,  and  post- 
treatment self-efficacy.  However,  results  failed  to  show  a significant  interaction  between 
alcohol  involvement  and  treatment.  Closer  examination  revealed  that,  contrary  to  predic- 
tions, alcohol  involvement  was  more  positively  associated  with  outcome  among  outpatient 
clients  as  the  followup  period  progressed.  This  positive  association  with  outcome  appeared 
mediated  by  the  greater  motivation  of  high  alcohol-involved  individuals  and  their  in- 
creased likelihood  of  attending  Alcoholics  Anonymous  (AA).  Among  aftercare  clients,  alco- 
hol involvement  was  associated  with  poorer  overall  outcomes.  However,  alcohol 
involvement’s  effects  were  not  moderated  by  treatment  intensity.  The  results  suggest  that 
alcohol  involvement’s  influence  on  outcome  is  complex  and  varies  with  the  treatment  pop- 
ulation, client  motivation,  and  posttreatment  AA  attendance. 


Alcohol  involvement  was  conceptualized  as  a 
broad,  multifaceted  construct  representing 
the  severity  of  an  individual’s  alcohol  prob- 
lem. The  construct  was  meant  to  include  but  ex- 
tend beyond  the  narrower  concept  of  alcohol 
dependence  (i.e.,  psychoperceptual  and  psycho- 
physical withdrawal  symptoms).  As  such,  alcohol 
involvement  also  reflects  the  extent  to  which  an 
individual’s  hfestyle  is  directed  and  influenced  by 
drinking.  These  additional  facets  include  the  ex- 
tent to  which  an  individual  drinks  in  a sustained 
fashion,  is  obsessed  with  drinking,  and  has  expe- 
rienced social  consequences  as  a result  of  drinking 
(e.g.,  unemployment,  solitary  hfestyle,  detention 
by  authorities). 
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The  Rationale  for  the 
Matching  Hypothesis 

A basic  assumption  providing  the  foundation 
for  the  current  hypothesis  is  that  as  alcohol  in- 
volvement increases  there  are  fewer  abstinent 
days  and  more  drinks  per  drinking  day  after 
treatment.  Although  specific  measures  of  alco- 
hol involvement  have  varied  across  studies, 
there  exists  some  empirical  support  for  this  as- 
sumption (e.g.,  Horn  et  al.  1990;  Rounsaville  et 
al.  1987).  The  presumed  relationship  between 
alcohol  involvement  and  drinking  outcomes  also 
suggests  that  individuals  at  different  alcohol  in- 
volvement levels  may  respond  differentially  to 
different  treatment  types.  In  particular,  it  is  a 
common  belief  that  individuals  with  more  se- 
vere drinking  problems  benefit  from  more  in- 
tense treatments. 

Unfortunately,  there  has  been  no  direct  test 
of  the  assumption  that  high  alcohol-involved 
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individuals  benefit  from  treatments  of  higher 
intensity.  There  is,  however,  some  evidence  in 
the  treatment  outcome  literature  that  treat- 
ment intensity  may  interact  with  problem  se- 
venty to  influence  outcome.  Most  relevant  to 
i he  current  discussion  is  the  study  of  Orford  and 
colleagues  (1976).  They  differentiated  100  mar- 
ried alcoholics  into  gamma  and  nongamma 
types  and  found  at  a 2-year  followup  that  among 
gammas,  all  successful  outcomes  occurred  in 
the  more  intensive  outpatient  condition,  where- 
as among  nongammas,  successes  were  predomi- 
nant in  the  minimal  advice  condition.  So,  a 
cross-over  effect  was  found,  with  outcome  status 
influenced  by  the  interaction  between  treat- 
ment type  and  problem  severity.  It  should  be 
noted  that  recent  findings  failed  to  replicate 
these  results  in  the  same  sample  at  the  1-year 
followup  (Edwards  and  Taylor  1994).  Still,  the 
Orford  group's  results  have  had  wide  impact 
and  were  extended  to  develop  the  present  hy- 
pothesis for  the  MATCH  trial. 

Advice  in  the  study  by  Orford  and  associates 
consisted  of  a half  day’s  assessment  that  in- 
cluded a summary  evaluation  informing  the  cli- 
ent of  the  alcohol  problem  and  of  the  need  to  do 
something  about  it.  This  condition  bears  a ge- 
neric similarity  to  Motivational  Enhancement 
Therapy  (MET;  Miller  et  al.  1992),  which  in  total 
amounts  to  several  hours  of  assessment  followed 
by  four  therapy  sessions  over  12  weeks.  The  pro- 
cedure of  providing  important  feedback  to  the  cli- 
ent as  a motivator  for  change  of  lifestyle  also  is 
shared  by  Brief  Advice  and  MET. 

In  like  fashion,  the  MATCH  Cognitive-Be- 
havioral Coping  Skills  Therapy  (CBT;  Kadden 
et  al.  1992)  and  Twelve  Step  Facilitation  (TSF; 
Nowinski  et  al.  1992)  conditions  share  with  the 
Orford  team’s  intensive  outpatient  condition  a 
greater  amount  of  therapeutic  contact  at  a more 
intensive  level.  The  presumed  active  ingredi- 
ents of  differential  intensity  and  amount  of 
treatment  in  the  Orford  group’s  study  would 
also  differentiate  CBT  and  TSF  from  MET  in 
the  MATCH  study. 

While  there  is  no  direct  correspondence  be- 
tween gamma  and  nongamma  alcoholism  in  the 
Orford  study  and  alcohol  involvement  as  meas- 
ured here,  the  constructs  do  share  common  attrib- 
utes. The  gamma  alcoholic  is  a more  severe  type 


characterized  by  both  major  symptoms  and  physi- 
cal dependence.  Nongamma  alcoholics  are  less  se- 
vere and  do  not  have  signs  of  both  symptoms  and 
physical  dependence.  In  the  MATCH  study,  alco- 
hol involvement,  characterized  as  a continuous 
variable,  included  level  of  alcohol  dependence  and 
symptoms/consequences  as  part  of  its  definition. 
Thus,  the  extrapolation  of  an  interaction  between 
alcohol  involvement  and  treatment  intensity, 
much  as  Orford  and  colleagues  found  between  al- 
coholic type  and  intensity,  appears  justified. 

The  Alcohol  Involvement 
Prognostic  Model 

Figure  la  provides  a general  model  for  con- 
ceptualizing the  effect  of  alcohol  involvement  on 
posttreatment  outcome.  In  this  model,  alcohol 
involvement  is  expected  to  have  a direct  nega- 
tive effect  on  outcome.  In  addition,  a series  of  in- 
direct effects  of  alcohol  involvement  on  outcome 
are  predicted.  These  indirect  effects  occur 
through  alcohol  involvement’s  presumed  nega- 
tive effect  on  pretreatment  self-efficacy,  within- 
treatment  outcomes,  and  posttreatment  self-ef- 
ficacy. In  addition,  alcohol  involvement  is  ex- 
pected to  have  a positive  association  with 
within-treatment  drinking  consequences.  Pre- 
treatment self-efficacy,  posttreatment  self-effi- 
cacy, and  within-treatment  drinking  outcomes 
are  predicted  to  be  positively  associated  with 
followup  outcomes.  Drinking  consequences,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  expected  to  be  negatively  as- 
sociated with  outcome. 

The  model  assumes  that  individuals  high  in 
alcohol  involvement,  by  definition,  have  a history 
of  failed  treatment  attempts  which  will  increase 
the  likehhood  of  poorer  overall  outcome  in  the  fu- 
ture. Similarly,  this  history  of  treatment  failure 
is  presumed  to  result  in  lower  self-efficacy  both 
initially  and  at  the  end  of  treatment.  Self-efficacy 
at  the  end  of  treatment  also  is  expected  to  be  in- 
fluenced positively  by  outcome  experiences  dur- 
ing treatment  and  negatively  by  within-treat- 
ment drinking  consequences.  Based  on  the  prior 
literature  (Rychtarik  et  al.  1992),  self-efficacy  is 
assumed  to  be  positively  associated  with  both 
within-treatment  and  followup  outcome  mea- 
sures. It  also  is  anticipated  that  within-treat- 
ment outcomes  will  be  positively  associated  with 
outcomes  at  followup. 
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Pretreatment 


(a) 

Treatment  Months  1-3  Follow-up  Months  4-15 


(b) 


Figure  1.  Proposed  causal  model  of  (a)  alcohol  involvement  and  ( b ) treatment  intensity  on  outcome.  Paren- 
theses in  (6)  represent  alcohol  involvement  effects  moderated  by  intensity. 


The  Moderating  Effects  of 
Treatment  Intensity 

Figure  16  presents  the  alcohol  involvement 
model,  including  the  moderating  effects  of  treat- 
ment intensity.  Treatment  intensity,  as  meas- 
ured by  the  number  of  treatment  sessions  at- 
tended over  the  period,  was  hypothesized  to 
buffer  or  moderate  the  direct  or  indirect  effects 
of  alcohol  involvement  on  within-treatment 


variables.  It  was  hypothesized  that  more  in- 
tense treatments,  by  definition,  provide  the  op- 
portunity for  more  frequent  monitoring  of  the 
individual’s  efforts  to  remain  abstinent.  So,  fre- 
quent sessions  are  more  likely  to  detect  and  ad- 
dress a return  to  drinking  in  the  12-week  treat- 
ment period  than  would  be  the  case  if  fewer  ses- 
sions were  attended.  Since  high  alcohol-in- 
volved clients,  by  definition,  may  be  more  sus- 
ceptible to  more  frequent  and  heavier  drinking 
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during  treatment,  the  opportunity  to  monitor 
drinking  status  more  frequently  offers  the  pos- 
sibility of  increasing  the  number  of  abstinent 
days  postintake,  subsequently  reducing  the 
number  of  drinking-related  consequences  dur- 
ing treatment,  and  in  turn,  increasing  an  indi- 
vidual's confidence  in  resisting  further  drinking 
(i.e.,  self-efficacy).  So,  while  alcohol  involve- 
ment would  tend  to  lower  the  percentage  of  ab- 
stinent days  within  treatment,  more  and  fre- 
quent sessions  would  buffer  this  effect  and  di- 
minish the  negative  within-treatment  relation- 
ship between  alcohol  involvement  and  percent- 
age of  days  abstinent. 

Several  features  of  the  model  presented  in 
figure  16  should  be  noted.  First,  we  used  the 
treatment  intensity  measure  (i.e.,  number  of 
treatment  sessions  attended)  rather  than  a 
treatment  condition  variable  to  distinguish  the 
low  intensity  Project  MATCH  MET  from  the 
CBT  and  TSF.  We  chose  this  approach  for  two 
reasons.  First,  although  the  three  treatment 
conditions  varied  in  philosophy  and  approach, 
the  current  hypothesis  assumes  that  intensity 
alone  moderates  the  alcohol  involvement  effect. 
Clear  differences  in  the  average  number  of  ses- 
sions attended  by  MET  versus  CBT  and  TSF  cli- 
ents were  observed.  So,  the  intensity  measure 
provides  a way  to  discriminate  between  MET 
and  the  CBT  and  TSF  treatments. 

Second,  inclusion  of  a treatment  condition 
variable  in  the  model  would  add  error  to  the  in- 
tensity measure  since  the  actual  number  of  ses- 
sions attended  in  CBT  and  TSF  varied  among 
clients.  Clients  attending  only  a few  sessions  of 
CBT  and  TSF  would  be  expected  to  benefit  no 
more  than  individuals  in  MET.  Finally,  the 
model  assumes  that  treatment  intensity  posi- 
tively influences  outcome  through  its  indirect 
effects  on  within-treatment  drinking,  within- 
treatment  drinking  consequences,  and  post- 
treatment self-efficacy.  No  direct  effect  of  treat- 
ment intensity  on  outcome  is  hypothesized. 

Statement  of  the  Matching 
Hypothesis 

On  the  basis  of  the  above  models,  it  was  hy- 
pothesized that  the  greater  the  client’s  alcohol 


involvement  prior  to  treatment,  the  higher  the 
percentage  of  days  abstinent  (PDA)  and  the 
lower  the  drinks  per  drinking  day  (DDD)  among 
clients  treated  in  the  TSF  and  CBT  conditions 
(i.e.,  the  intense  conditions)  relative  to  those 
treated  in  MET.  In  statistical  terms,  it  was  pre- 
dicted that  the  slope  of  the  relationship  between 
alcohol  involvement  and  outcome  variables 
would  differ  significantly  between  the  intense 
(CBT/TSF)  and  less  intense  (MET)  treatment 
conditions. 

Operationalization  of  the 
Matching  Variable 

The  raw  score  of  the  broad  alcohol  involve- 
ment scale  (ALCINVOL)  of  the  Alcohol  Use  In- 
ventory (AUI;  Horn  et  al.  1990)  was  used  as  the 
matching  variable.  The  AUI  and  its  subscales 
are  widely  recognized  as  among  the  best  devel- 
oped measures  in  this  area.  The  AUI  also  as- 
sumes a contemporary,  multifaceted  view  of  the 
alcohol  involvement  concept  which  is  consistent 
with  that  of  the  current  hypothesis.  The 
ALCINVOL  scale  is  a third-order  scale  that 
measures  a cluster  of  symptoms  representative 
of  the  construct  of  alcohol  involvement  (i.e.,  ob- 
session with  drinking,  sustained  drinking,  per- 
ceptual withdrawal,  somatic  withdrawal,  social 
role  maladaptation,  loss  of  control  of  behavior). 
The  internal  consistency  of  this  scale  is  good 
(0.93).  In  addition,  the  scale  has  shown  reason- 
able construct  and  criterion  validity  (Horn  et  al. 
1990;  Skinner  and  Allen  1983). 

Results 

Outpatient  Arm 

Prognostic  Effect  of  Alcohol 

Involvement 

Contrary  to  predictions,  no  significant  alcohol 
involvement  effect  or  alcohol  involvement  by 
time  interaction  was  observed  for  either  PDA  or 
DDD  during  the  treatment  period.  There  was. 
however,  a significant  (p<. 05)  main  effect  for  al- 
cohol involvement  on  abstinent  days  during  fol- 
lowup, F( 1,  9809)=6.37,  p=.01,  and  a significant 
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alcohol  involvement  by  linear  time  interaction, 
F(  1,  9809)=4.92,  p=. 03.  On  the  DDD  measure, 
there  was  no  significant  main  effect  of  alcohol 
involvement,  but  a significant  alcohol  involve- 
ment by  linear  time  interaction  again  emerged, 
F(l,  9809)=4.73,  p=.03. 

The  nature  of  these  alcohol  involvement  by 
time  interactions  was  explored  by  examining 
the  partial  correlations  between  alcohol  in- 
volvement and  each  of  the  primary  dependent 
measures  for  each  followup  month,  controlling 
for  pretreatment  abstinent  days,  clinical  re- 
search unit,  and  treatment  assignment.  Figure 
2 presents  the  partial  correlations  between  alco- 
hol involvement  and  PDA  and  DDD  across  fol- 
lowup months.  As  shown,  the  relationship  be- 
tween alcohol  involvement  and  PDA  increased 
linearly  from  nonsignificant  levels  in  the  first 
few  months  to  a small  significant  association  by 
month  15.  For  DDD,  the  relationship  was  re- 
versed, with  the  association  between  alcohol  in- 
volvement and  DDD  decreasing  from  a nonsig- 
nificant level  in  month  4 to  a significant  nega- 
tive association  at  month  15.  In  sum,  greater  se- 
verity of  alcohol  involvement  was  associated 
with  better  outcomes  (i.e.,  more  abstinent  days 
and  fewer  DDD)  as  the  followup  progressed. 
This  unanticipated  positive  association  be- 
tween alcohol  involvement  and  outcome  was 
maintained  at  a 39-month  followup.  At  39 
months,  alcohol  involvement  was  correlated 
positively  with  PDA  (r=0.15,  p<.001)  and  nega- 
tively with  DDD  (r=- 0.08,  p<.05). 

Interaction  of  Alcohol  Involvement 

With  Treatment 

Table  1 presents  the  results  of  the  tests  of  the 
overall  alcohol  involvement  by  treatment  inter- 
action terms  for  PDA  and  DDD  for  both  treat- 
ment and  followup  periods.  Also  included  are 
tests  of  the  effects  of  the  interaction  over  linear 
and  quadratic  time  as  well  as  tests  of  the  indi- 
vidual predicted  contrasts.  No  overall  signifi- 
cant treatment  by  alcohol  involvement  interac- 
tion was  found.  Individual  contrasts  also 
showed  no  significant  difference  in  slope  be- 
tween CBT  or  TSF  and  MET  conditions  for  ei- 
ther PDA  or  DDD  either  during  treatment  or  in 
the  4-15  month  followup  period.  These  con- 
trasts also  did  not  vary  with  time  in  either 


(a) 


4 5 6 7 8 9 10  11  12  13  14  15 

Follow-Up  Month 


(b) 


Follow-Up  Month 


Figure  2.  Partial  correlations  between  pretreat- 
ment alcohol  involvement  and  (a)  percentage  of  days 
abstinent  (PDA)  and  (6)  drinks  per  drinking  day 
(DDD)  across  followup  months  4-15.  Pretreatment 
PDA/DDD,  clinical  research  unit,  and  treatment 
type  are  controlled  for. 


period.  At  the  39-month  followup,  there  was  no 
significant  alcohol  involvement  by  treatment 
interaction. 
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Table  1.  Alcohol  involvement,  outpatient 


Within  treatment  Posttreatment 


Treatment 

Mv  x Tx 

Mv  x Tx  x T MV  x Tx  x T2 

Mv  x Tx 

Mv  x Tx  x T MV  x Tx  x T2 

contrast 

PDA 

DDD 

PDA 

DDD 

PDA 

DDD 

PDA 

DDD 

PDA 

DDD 

PDA 

DDD 

CBT  vs. 

F 

-1.03 

1.19 

0.30 

0.49 

1.61 

-0.76 

-1.63 

1.20 

0.89 

-0.70 

1.70 

0.26 

MET 

P 

.30 

.23 

.77 

.62 

.11 

.45 

.10 

.23 

.38 

.48 

.09 

.79 

CBT  vs. 

F 

-0.53 

0.85 

-1.10 

0.80 

-0.10 

-0.34 

-0.96 

1.17 

1.96 

-1.78 

0.75 

-0.46 

TSF 

P 

.60 

.40 

.27 

.43 

.92 

.74 

.33 

.24 

.05 

.08 

.46 

.64 

MET  vs. 

F 

0.56 

-0.41 

-1.40 

0.27 

-1.79 

0.46 

0.76 

-0.10 

1.00 

-1.02 

-1.05 

-0.73 

TSF 

P 

.58 

.68 

.16 

.78 

.07 

.64 

.44 

.92 

.32 

.31 

.30 

.46 

MV  x Tx 

F 

0.53 

0.75 

1.12 

0.32 

1.89 

0.29 

1.34 

0.92 

1.93 

0.37 

1.45 

0.58 

P 

.59 

.47 

.33 

.73 

.15 

.75 

.26 

.40 

.14 

.94 

.23 

.79 

Ni  >TK  MY  matching  variable,  Alcohol  Involvement;  T=lmear  time  ; T2=quadratic  time;  Tx  treatment ; PDA=percentage 
of  days  abstinent;  DDD=drinks  per  drinking  day 


Examination  of  the  A Priori  Alcohol 

Involvement  Model 

The  reversal  of  the  predicted  relationship  be- 
tween alcohol  involvement  and  outcome  indi- 
cated a significant  failure  of  the  proposed  causal 
models,  which  had  predicted  a negative  associa- 
tion. In  itself,  a positive  association  between  al- 
cohol involvement  and  PDA  would  be  sufficient 
to  obviate  the  predicted  matching  effect.  Path 
analyses  using  EQS  (Bentler  1992)  subse- 
quently were  conducted  to  examine  both  direct 
and  indirect  effects  of  alcohol  involvement  on 
outcome  in  the  alcohol  involvement  and  treat- 
ment intensity  models  presented  in  figure  1. 
Since  these  models  deviated  from  multivariate 
normality,  the  significance  of  individual  param- 
eter coefficients  was  determined  using  robust 
estimation  methods  (Bentler  1992).  For  similar 
reasons,  we  used  the  Satorra-Bentler  chi  square 
statistic  as  an  indication  of  model  fit.  We  re- 
frained from  using  model  fit  indexes  since 
model  fit  already  is  reflected  in  the  model  chi 
square.  Also,  model  fit  indexes  can  be  deceptive 
given  the  high  specificity  of  the  models  (i.e., 
nearly  all  potential  pathways  are  included  in 
the  model).  Standardized  values  for  direct  ef- 
fects are  used  in  the  remainder  of  this  chapter. 

In  the  models  evaluated,  the  confidence  mi- 
nus temptation  score  of  the  Alcohol  Abstinence 
Self-Efficacy  Scale  (DiClemente  et  al.  1994)  was 


used  as  a measure  of  self-efficacy  both  at  pre- 
treatment and  at  the  end  of  treatment.  The  total 
consequence  score  of  the  Drinker  Inventory  of 
Consequences  (Miller  et  al.  1995)  was  used  as 
the  measure  of  drinking  consequences  within 
treatment.  Within-treatment  PDA  and  DDD 
each  were  computed  by  averaging  across  treat- 
ment weeks.  Followup  PDA  and  DDD  similarly 
were  averaged  across  followup  months.  Arcsine 
and  square  root  transformations  subsequently 
were  applied,  respectively,  to  average  PDA  and 
DDD  measures. 

Results  of  tests  of  the  alcohol  involvement 
models  for  PDA  and  DDD  are  presented  in  fig- 
ure 3.  A decomposition  of  alcohol  involvement 
effects  is  presented  in  table  2.  Consistent  with 
the  results  presented  above,  but  contrary  to  our 
hypothesized  causal  model,  alcohol  involvement 
had  a small,  significant  positive  direct  effect  on 
both  within-treatment  and  posttreatment  PDA. 
No  significant  overall  indirect  effect  of  alcohol 
involvement  on  followup  PDA  was  found. 

Nevertheless,  several  indirect  pathways  were 
at  least  partially  consistent  with  our  model.  For 
example,  alcohol  involvement  was  positively  as- 
sociated with  drinking-related  consequences 
during  treatment.  However,  within-treatment 
drinking  consequences  were  associated  with 
better  outcomes  during  followup  (i.e.,  a greater 
PDA)  rather  than  worse  outcomes,  as  had  been 
predicted. 
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(a) 


Pretreatment 


Treatment  Months  1-3  Follow-up  Months  4-15 


*p  at  least  < 05 


(b) 


*p  at  least  < .05 


Figure  3.  Outpatient  alcohol  involvement  model  applied  to  (a)  percentage  of  days  abstinent  (PDA)  and  ( b ) 
drinks  per  drinking  day  (DDD). 


Other  indirect  pathways  were  more  consis- 
tent with  the  proposed  model.  Alcohol  involve- 
ment was  negatively  associated  with  pretreat- 
ment self-efficacy.  Pretreatment  self-efficacy 
also  was  positively  and  significantly  related  to 
both  within-treatment  PDA  and  posttreatment 
self-efficacy.  Pretreatment  self-efficacy  was  not 
directly  associated  with  posttreatment  out- 
come. Posttreatment  self-efficacy,  however,  was 
positively  associated  with  posttreatment  PDA. 
Moreover,  as  predicted,  within-treatment  PDA 


was  negatively  associated  with  within-treat- 
ment consequences,  and  both  within-treatment 
drinking  and  consequences  were  associated 
with  posttreatment  self-efficacy  in  the  predicted 
directions. 

The  alcohol  involvement  model  applied  to  the 
DDD  variable  resulted  in  no  significant  direct 
effect  of  alcohol  involvement.  A significant  posi- 
tive indirect  effect  of  alcohol  involvement  was 
found  that  was  accounted  for  largely  through 
alcohol  involvement’s  negative  effect  on 
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Table  2.  Decomposition  of  outpatient  total 
and  indirect  alcohol  involvement  and 
treatment  intensity  effects  for  the  alcohol 
involvement  and  treatment  intensity  models 


Alcohol 

involvement 

Effect  model 

Treatment 

intensity 

model 

PDA  DDD 

PDA 

DDD 

Total  AI  .08*  .10* 

.08* 

.10* 

Direct  AI  .09*  .03 

.09* 

.03 

Indirect  AI  -.00  .07* 

-.00 

.07* 

AI-SE1-SE2 

.02 

.02 

AI-SE 1-PDA/DDD 

.04 

.04 

AI-Cons.-SE2 

.01 

.01 

AI-SE  1-PDA/DDD- 
SE2 

.00 

.00 

AI-SE  1-PDA/DDD- 
Cons.-SE2 

.00 

.00 

AI-INT-PDA/DDD- 

SE2 

NA 

.00 

AI-INT-PDA/DDD- 

Cons.-SE2 

NA 

.00 

AI-INT-Cons.-SE2 

NA 

.00 

Total  treatment  intensity 

.22* 

-.23* 

Direct  treatment  intensity 

NA 

NA 

Indirect  treatment  intensity 

.22* 

-.23* 

INT-PDA/DDD 

.23 

-.21 

INT-PDA/DDD-Cons. 

-.03 

ns 

INT-PDA/DDD-Cons. -SE2 

.01 

-.01 

INT-Cons. 

-.02 

ns 

INT-Cons.-SE2 

.01 

-.00 

INT-PDA/DDD-SE2 

.03 

-.02 

NOTE:  PDA=percentage  of  days  abstinent;  DDD=drinks 
per  drinking  day;  AI=alcohol  involvement;  SEl=pretreat- 
ment  self-efficacy;  SE2=end  of  treatment  self-efficacy; 
Cons.=within-treatment  drinking  consequences;  INT= 
number  of  treatment  sessions;  ns=not  significant;  NA=not 
applicable  (not  included  in  the  model).  For  significant  indi- 
rect effects,  only  individual  pathways  in  which  all  seg- 
ments are  significant  are  shown.  Due  to  rounding  and 
elimination  of  pathways  with  at  least  one  nonsignificant 
segment,  individual  indirect  pathway  effects  may  not  add 
up  to  total  indirect  effects.  Significance  level  of  individual 
pathways  not  computed.  *p<.01 


pretreatment  self-efficacy,  pretreatment  self-ef- 
ficacy’s negative  effect  on  within-treatment 
DDD,  and  the  positive  effect  of  within-treat- 
ment DDD  on  followup  DDD.  So,  at  least  for  the 
DDD  variable,  we  found  some  support  for  our 
hypothesized  indirect  positive  effect  on  out- 
come. It  should  be  cautioned,  however,  that  the 
causal  model  results  vary  somewhat  from  the 
main  findings,  which  revealed  no  significant 
main  effect  of  alcohol  involvement  on  DDD.  The 
different  findings  may  reflect  the  absence  of 
pretreatment  DDD  in  the  model.  The  pretreat- 
ment value  of  DDD  was  controlled  for  in  the 
main  trial  analyses. 

To  summarize,  our  model  appeared  to  fail  in 
the  outpatient  arm  because  alcohol  involvement 
was  positively  associated  with  PDA  both  within 
treatment  and  during  the  followup  period.  Also, 
negative  consequences  during  treatment,  con- 
trary to  our  prediction,  were  positively  associ- 
ated with  PDA  posttreatment.  Finally,  the  pre- 
dicted indirect  effects  of  alcohol  involvement  on 
PDA  were  not  found.  Some  support  for  an  indi- 
rect effect  of  alcohol  involvement  on  DDD  was 
found,  but  the  observed  effects  occurred  only 
when  pretreatment  DDD  were  not  controlled 
for. 

The  Moderating  Effects  of 

Treatment  Intensity 

We  subsequently  examined  the  predicted 
moderating  effects  of  treatment  intensity  on  the 
alcohol  involvement  model  (see  figure  4).  The  di- 
rect and  indirect  effects  of  both  alcohol  involve- 
ment and  number  of  sessions  attended  in  this 
model  are  summarized  in  table  2.  Consistent 
with  our  prediction,  treatment  intensity  had  a 
significant  indirect  effect  on  both  followup  PDA 
and  DDD.  This  indirect  effect  was  largely  ac- 
counted for  by  the  positive  and  negative  effects 
of  intensity,  respectively,  on  PDA  and  DDD. 

It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  two  indirect 
pathways  actually  lowered  the  total  overall  ef- 
fect of  treatment  intensity  on  followup  PDA 
Specifically,  treatment  intensity  lowered 
within-treatment  drinking  consequences  both 
directly  and  through  its  positive  effect  on 
within-treatment  abstinent  days.  However,  as 
noted  earlier,  consequences  within  treatment 
were  associated  positively  with  followup 
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(a) 


Pretreatment  Treatment  Months  1-3  Follow-up  Months  4-15 


•p  at  least  < .05 


(b) 


Satorra-Bentler  chi  square  = 4 73 
df  = 2,  p < .10 
•p  at  least  < .05 

Figure  4.  Outpatient  treatment  intensity  model  applied  to  (a)  percentage  of  days  abstinent  (PDA)  and  (6) 
drinks  per  drinking  day  (DDD). 


abstinent  days.  So,  lowering  consequences 
through  more  intense  treatment  caused  a small 
decrement  in  the  overall  association  between 
treatment  intensity  and  abstinent  days.  In  this 
case,  within-treatment  consequences  appeared 
to  moderate  the  treatment  intensity  effect. 

No  support  was  found  for  the  predicted  direct 
effect  of  treatment  intensity  on  posttreatment 
self-efficacy.  Also  noteworthy  is  the  support  for 
the  notion  that  treatment  intensity  influences 
outcome  predominantly  through  indirect  effects 


on  within-treatment  factors.  This  conclusion  is 
exemplified  in  the  fact  that  adequate  model  fit 
was  obtained  without  a hypothesized  direct  ef- 
fect of  intensity  on  followup  outcomes.  Despite 
support  for  the  role  of  treatment  intensity  in  af- 
fecting outcome,  there  was  no  evidence  of  a mod- 
erating effect  on  alcohol  involvement.  Note  in 
table  2,  for  example,  that  addition  of  treatment 
intensity  effects  to  the  alcohol  involvement 
model  did  not  alter  either  direct  or  indirect  ef- 
fects of  alcohol  involvement  on  outcome. 
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Moreover,  as  shown  in  figure  4,  alcohol  involve- 
ment was  found  to  have  a small  negative  effect 
mit  reatment  intensity.  Individuals  high  in  alco- 
hol involvement  attended  fewer  sessions.  This 
finding  was  not  predicted  and  could  have  con- 
tributed further  to  our  failure  to  find  any  mod- 
erating effect  of  treatment  intensity. 

Overall,  except  for  a small  negative  effect  of  al- 
cohol involvement  on  the  number  of  sessions  at- 
tended, alcohol  involvement  and  number  of  ses- 
sions appear  to  function  quite  independently  in 
influencing  posttreatment  drinking  outcomes. 

Exploratory  Analyses 

The  models  tested  were  averaged  across  the 
followup  months  to  obtain  followup  drinking 
outcome  measures.  They  did  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  changing  relationship  between  alco- 
hol involvement  and  outcome  observed  in  the  al- 
cohol involvement  by  time  interactions  depicted 
in  figure  2.  As  noted  above,  the  in- 
creasing positive  association  be- 
tween alcohol  involvement  and 

, - „ Pretreatment 

outcome  across  the  lollowup  pe- 
riod itself  negated  the  proposed 
pathways  hypothesized. 

Two  alternate  pathways  to  ac- 
count for  the  observed  positive  al- 
cohol involvement-PDA  relation- 
ship and  its  change  over  time  sub- 
sequently were  studied.  It  should 
be  recalled  that  associations  be- 
tween alcohol  involvement  and 
outcome  became  more  positive  as 
the  followup  proceeded.  To  ac- 
count for  this  finding,  we  first 
speculated  that  high  alcohol-in- 
volved participants  may  have 
sought  out  more  treatment  within 
the  first  6 months  following  the 
MATCH  treatment  and/or  sought 
more  affiliation  with  AA.  We  also 
speculated  that  high  alcohol-in- 
volved clients  may  have  been  hos- 
pitalized or  incarcerated  more 
over  this  period.  This  higher  level 
of  involuntary  abstinence  and/or 
treatment-seeking  behavior  dur- 
ing followup  could  possibly  ac- 
count for  the  observed  increase  in 


the  association  between  alcohol  involvement 
and  PDA  as  the  followup  period  progressed.  In 
other  words,  high  alcohol-involved  clients  may 
have  received  more  treatment  over  the  period 
immediately  following  treatment  to  account  for 
their  better  outcome  later  in  the  followup 
period. 

The  second  potential  pathway  hypothesized 
that  high  alcohol-involved  participants,  because 
by  definition  they  had  experienced  more  nega- 
tive consequences  before  treatment,  may  have 
been  more  motivated  to  change  to  begin  with. 
This  higher  motivation  also  could  counterbal- 
ance any  negative  effect  of  the  severity  of  their 
problem  on  outcome. 

To  examine  these  two  post  hoc  hypotheses,  an 
exploratory  path  model,  including  both  alterna- 
tive pathways,  was  examined  (figure  5).  In  this 
model,  we  studied  the  relationship  between  al- 
cohol involvement  and  pretreatment  readiness 

(a) 

Follow-up  Months  3-9  Follow-up  Months  10-12 


-.01 


df  = 0,  n.a. 

*p  at  least  < .05 


(b) 


df  = 0,  n.a. 

*p  at  least  < .05 

Figure  5.  Outpatient  exploratory  model  applied  to  (a)  percentage 
of  days  abstinent  (PDA)  and  (6)  drinks  per  drinking  day  (DDD). 
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to  change.  In  addition,  the  effects  of  alcohol  in- 
volvement and  readiness  to  change  on  subse- 
quent treatment/incarceration  and  AA  atten- 
dance in  followup  months  4-9  were  examined. 
Finally,  the  direct  and  indirect  effects  of  alcohol 
involvement,  motivation,  month  4-9  treatment/ 
incarceration,  and  months  4-9  AA  attendance 
on  PDA  during  the  subsequent  10-  to  12-month 
period  were  assessed. 

In  this  model,  motivation  to  change  was 
measured  using  the  Readiness  score  derived 
from  the  University  of  Rhode  Island  Change  As- 
sessment Scale  (DiClemente  and  Hughes  1990). 
AA  involvement  was  a categorical  variable 
(coded  l=yes,  0=no)  indicating  whether  the  indi- 
vidual had  reported  attending  an  AA  meeting 
over  the  assessed  period.  Finally,  since  individ- 
ual rates  of  subsequent  treatment/incarceration 
episodes  were  relatively  low  across  the  MATCH 
sample  and  highly  skewed,  a composite  meas- 
ure of  treatment/incarceration  was  used.  This 
measure  formed  a dichotomous  variable  (coded 
l=yes,  0=no)  indicating  whether  an  individual 
had  been  hospitalized,  detoxified,  or  incarcer- 
ated; admitted  to  residential  alcohol,  drug,  or 
psychiatric  treatment;  or  received  outpatient  al- 
cohol or  drug  treatment  during  the  4-  to  9- 
month  followup  period. 

To  summarize,  we  hypothesized  that  the  posi- 
tive effect  of  alcohol  involvement  on  10-  to  12- 
month  drinking  outcomes  would  be  mediated  by 
pretreatment  motivation,  AA  attendance,  and/ 
or  episodes  of  treatment/incarceration  in 
months  4-9  immediately  following  treatment. 
Total,  direct,  and  indirect  effects  are  summa- 
rized in  table  3. 

Support  was  found  for  both  pathways.  Alco- 
hol involvement  had  a significant  indirect  posi- 
tive effect  on  both  PDA  and  DDD.  Moreover, 
this  indirect  relationship  appeared  mediated  in 
large  part  by  alcohol  involvement’s  positive  as- 
sociations with  both  AA  and  motivation  to 
change.  Importantly,  these  pathways  appeared 
to  operate  independently  since  there  was  no  sig- 
nificant association  between  motivation  and  AA 
attendance.  Alcohol  involvement  also  was  posi- 
tively associated  with  subsequent  treatment/in- 
carceration, but  the  latter  was  not  associated 
with  subsequent  outcome.  Treatment/incarcer- 
ation was  associated  positively  with  more  AA 


Table  3.  Decomposition  of  total,  direct,  and 
indirect  effects  of  exploratory  model  for 
outpatients 


PDA 

DDD 

Total 

.08* 

.06 

Direct 

-.01 

.12* 

Indirect 

.09* 

-.06* 

AI-Treatment-AA 

.01 

-.00 

AI-AA 

.05 

-.03 

AI-Motivation 

.03 

-.04 

AI-Treatment 

.01 

NOTE:  PDA=percentage  of  days  abstinent;  DDD=drinks 
per  drinking  day;  AI=alcohol  involvement;  Treatment=in- 
patient  or  outpatient  treatment  or  incarceration.  Only 
pathways  with  all  significant  sections  are  shown;  signifi- 
cance of  individual  component  indirect  effects  not  shown. 

*p<.01 

attendance,  but  this  pathway  contributed  only  a 
small  amount  to  the  alcohol  involvement  indi- 
rect effect. 

Particularly  noteworthy  is  that  once  the  indi- 
rect effect  of  alcohol  involvement  on  subsequent 
outcome  was  accounted  for,  its  direct  relation- 
ship with  PDA  became  negative,  consistent 
with  our  initial  hypothesis.  So,  the  positive  rela- 
tionship between  alcohol  involvement  and  PDA 
at  followup  may  be  at  least  partially  mediated 
by  alcohol  involvement’s  positive  associations 
with  both  pretreatment  motivation  and  AA  at- 
tendance in  the  first  few  months  following  the 
MATCH  treatments. 

A similar  pattern  was  observed  when  the 
model  was  applied  to  the  DDD  variable,  al- 
though here,  as  with  the  full  model,  alcohol  in- 
volvement continued  to  have  a significant  direct 
effect  on  DDD  during  months  10-12.  Again, 
however,  the  positive  association  between  alco- 
hol involvement  and  AA  attendance  and  readi- 
ness to  change  appeared  to  buffer  this  effect,  as 
noted  in  the  reduced  total  effect  on  DDD. 

Summary  of  Outpatient  Arm  Analyses 

No  significant  alcohol  by  treatment  interac- 
tion was  observed  in  the  outpatient  arm.  The  a 
priori  hypothesis  failed,  in  part,  because  alcohol 
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involvement  was  unexpectedly  associated  with 
better  overall  outcome  as  the  followup  period 
progressed.  The  cause  of  this  positive  associa- 
tion with  outcome  appears  to  result  from  a ten- 
dency for  high  alcohol-involved  clients  to  be 
more  motivated  initially  and  more  likely  to  at- 
tend AA  posttreatment.  Together,  these  account 
for  most  of  the  observed  positive  total  effect  of 
alcohol  involvement  on  PDA  outcomes.  Finally, 
although  intensity  of  treatment  did  not  moder- 
ate the  effects  of  alcohol  involvement,  results 
suggested  that  its  observed  positive  effect  on 
outcome  was  mediated  largely  by  its  positive  in- 
direct effect  on  within-treatment  outcome. 

Aftercare  Arm 

Prognostic  Effect  of  Alcohol 

Involvement 

In  the  aftercare  arm,  alcohol  involvement 
again  showed  no  main  effect  or  interaction  with 
time  on  either  dependent  measure  during  the 
treatment  period.  There  was,  however,  a signifi- 
cant main  effect  for  alcohol  involvement  on  both 
PDA,  F(  1,  7678)=5.25,  p=. 02,  and  DDD,  F(l, 
7678)=6.71,  p=.01.  In  each  case,  the  relation- 
ship was  in  the  predicted  direction,  with  alcohol 
involvement  negatively  associated  with  PDA 
and  positively  associated  with  DDD.  For  PDA, 
however,  there  was  a significant  alcohol  in- 
volvement by  quadratic  time  interaction,  F(l, 
7678)=4.87,  p=.03. 

This  change  in  the  relationship  between  alco- 
hol involvement  and  PDA  across  followup  is  de- 
picted in  figure  6.  From  month  4 thru  month  7, 
the  relationship  between  alcohol  involvement 
and  PDA  showed  a near  linear  decrease  from 
nonsignificant  to  significant  negative  associa- 
tion. The  relationship  then  stabilized  before  be- 
coming less  negative  in  months  11-15.  Al- 
though significant,  it  should  be  noted  that  these 
changes  in  relationship  are  small  and  remain 
negative  throughout  the  period.  The  clinical  rel- 
evance of  this  change  over  time  is  not  clear. 

Interaction  of  Alcohol  Involvement 

With  Treatment 

Results  of  overall  and  individual  contrast 
tests  in  the  aftercare  arm  are  presented  in  table 
4.  As  in  the  outpatient  arm,  no  significant 


4 5 6 7 8 9 10  11  12  13  14  15 

Follow-Up  Month 

Figure  6.  Partial  correlations  between  pretreat- 
ment alcohol  involvement  and  percentage  of  days  ab- 
stinent (PDA)  across  followup  months  4-15.  Pre- 
treatment PDA,  clinical  research  unit,  and  treat- 
ment type  are  controlled  for. 


interaction  or  individual  contrast  effects  were 
observed. 

Examination  of  the  Alcohol 

Involvement  Causal  Model 

Figure  7 presents  path  analytic  results  for 
the  alcohol  involvement  model.  Table  5 summa- 
rizes alcohol  involvement  direct  and  indirect  ef- 
fects. There  was  no  significant  direct  or  indirect 
effect  of  alcohol  involvement  on  PDA,  although 
the  effects  were  in  the  predicted  direction.  Con- 
trary to  our  prediction,  alcohol  involvement  was 
not  significantly  related  to  either  within-treat- 
ment or  followup  PDA.  Involvement  was  signifi- 
cantly and  positively  related  to  within-treat- 
ment consequences,  but  within-treatment  con- 
sequences were  not  related  directly  to  post- 
treatment drinking.  Alcohol  involvement  at 
pretreatment  did  have  a small  but  significant 
negative  relationship  with  posttreatment  self- 
efficacy,  as  had  been  predicted.  Within-treat- 
ment PDA  and  posttreatment  self-efficacy  sig- 
nificantly predicted  posttreatment  PDA  in  the 
expected  direction. 

The  model  applied  to  DDD  was  in  accord  with 
predictions.  Pretreatment  alcohol  involvement 
had  both  significant  direct  and  indirect  effects 
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Table  4.  Alcohol  involvement,  aftercare 


Within  treatment  Posttreatment 


Treatment 

Mv  x Tx 

Mv  x Tx  x T MV  x Tx  x T2 

Mv  x Tx 

Mv  x Tx  x T MV  x Tx  x T2 

contrast 

PDA 

DDD 

PDA 

DDD 

PDA 

DDD 

PDA 

DDD 

PDA 

DDD 

PDA 

DDD 

CBT  vs. 

F 

-.84 

.50 

-1.02 

1.09 

.27 

-1.02 

-.86 

-.23 

-.19 

.55 

-.93 

.70 

MET 

P 

.40 

.62 

.31 

.28 

.78 

.31 

.39 

.82 

.85 

.58 

.35 

.49 

CBT  vs. 

F 

.08 

-1.24 

-.13 

.87 

-.27 

1.51 

.02 

-.36 

.61 

-.59 

.40 

.17 

TSF 

P 

.94 

.22 

.90 

.39 

.78 

.13 

.98 

.72 

.54 

.55 

.67 

.86 

MET  vs. 

F 

.85 

-1.65 

.81 

-.15 

-.52 

2.39 

.81 

-.14 

.76 

-1.07 

1.26 

-.47 

TSF 

P 

.40 

.10 

.42 

.88 

.61 

.02 

.42 

.89 

.45 

.28 

.21 

.64 

MVx  Tx 

F 

.48 

1.43 

.65 

.69 

.93 

2.88 

.47 

.07 

.31 

.58 

.85 

.25 

P 

.62 

.24 

.77 

.50 

.51 

.06 

.62 

.93 

.73 

.56 

.43 

.78 

NOTE:  MV=matchmg  variable,  Alcohol  Involvement;  Tx  treatment;  T=linear  time;  T2=quadratic  time;  PDA=percentage 
of  days  abstinent;  DDD=drinks  per  drinking  day 


Table  5.  Decomposition  of  aftercare  total  and  indirect  alcohol  involvement  and  treatment 
intensity  effects  for  the  alcohol  involvement  and  treatment  intensity  models 


Effect 

Alcohol 

involvement 

model 

Treatment 

intensity 

model 

Effect 

Treatment 

intensity 

model 

PDA  DDD 

PDA 

DDD 

PDA 

DDD 

Total  AI 

-.10* 

.28* 

-.10* 

.28* 

Total  treatment  intensity 

.20* 

-.20* 

Direct  AI 

-.06 

.16* 

-.06 

.16* 

Direct  treatment  intensity 

NA 

NA 

Indirect  AI 

-.04 

.13* 

-.04 

.13* 

Indirect  treatment  intensity 

.20* 

-.20* 

AI-SE1-SE2 

.02 

.02 

INT-PDA/DDD 

.17 

-.13 

AI-PDA7DDD 

.05 

.05 

INT-PDA/DDD-Cons- 

AI-PDA/DDD-Cons.- 

SE2 

.01 

-.01 

SE2 

.00 

.00 

INT-SE2 

.02 

-.03 

AI-SE2 

.02 

.02 

INT-Cons.-SE2 

.00 

-.00 

AI-PDA/DDD-SE2 

.01 

.01 

INT-PDA/DDD-SE2 

.01 

-.02 

AI-Cons.-SE2 

.01 

.01 

NOTE:  PDA=percentage  of  days  abstinent;  DDD=drinks  per  drinking  day;  AI=alcohol  involvement;  SEl=pretreatment 
self-efficacy;  SE2=end  of  treatment  self-efficacy;  Cons.=  within-treatment  drinking  consequences;  NA=  not  applicable  (not 
included  in  the  model).  For  significant  indirect  effects,  only  individual  pathway  effects  in  which  all  segments  are  signifi- 
cant are  shown.  Due  to  rounding  and  the  elimination  of  pathways  with  at  least  one  nonsignificant  segment,  individual  in- 
direct pathway  effects  may  not  add  up  to  total  indirect  effects.  Significance  level  of  individual  pathways  not  computed. 

*p<.01 
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on  followup  outcomes.  Much  of  the  effect  was  ac- 
COUllted  for  by  the  direct  positive  effect  on  DDD 
that  was  predicted.  Only  alcohol  involvement’s 
positive  effect  on  within-treatment  DDD  ap- 
peared to  contribute  substantially  to  the  posi- 
tive indirect  effect  found  on  this  measure. 

The  Moderating  Effects  of 

Treatment  Intensity 

Results  of  the  path  analysis  on  the  treatment 
intensity  model  are  presented  in  figure  8,  and 
direct  and  indirect  alcohol  involvement  and 


intensity  effects  are  summarized  in  table  5.  As 
in  the  outpatient  arm,  the  addition  of  treatment 
sessions  attended  did  not  show  any  evidence  of 
moderating  the  direct  or  indirect  effects  of  alco- 
hol involvement.  Treatment  intensity,  however, 
did  have  a significant  indirect  effect.  As  with  the 
outpatient  arm,  this  effect  was  largely  ac- 
counted for  by  the  positive  and  negative  effects, 
respectively,  on  PDA  and  DDD  outcomes.  Also, 
the  model  showed  adequate  overall  fit  without 
inclusion  of  a direct  effect  of  intensity  on  out- 
come. As  in  the  outpatient  arm,  the  total  effect 


Pretreatment 


(a) 

Treatment  Months  1-3  Foliow-up  Months  4-15 


*p  at  least  < 05 

(b) 


Figure  7.  Aftercare  alcohol  involvement  model  applied  to  (a)  percentage  of  days  abstinent  (PDA)  and  ( b ) 
drinks  per  drinking  day  (DDD). 
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Pretreatment 


(a) 

Treatment  Months  1-3 


Follow-up  Months  4-15 


df = 1,  n.s 
*p  at  least  < .05 


(b) 


*p  at  least  < .05 


Figure  8.  Aftercare  treatment  intensity  model  applied  to  (a)  percentage  of  days  abstinent  (PDA)  and  (6) 
drinks  per  drinking  day  (DDD). 


of  treatment  intensity  on  outcome  appears 
largely  accounted  for  by  its  indirect  effects. 

Summary  of  Aftercare  Arm  Findings 

The  alcohol  involvement  causal  model  ap- 
plied to  the  aftercare  sample  more  closely  ap- 
proximated that  predicted  than  did  the  model 
applied  to  outpatients.  No  direct  or  indirect 


effect  of  alcohol  involvement  on  PDA  was  found, 
possibly  due  to  the  curvilinear  relationship  be- 
tween alcohol  involvement  and  PDA  across  fol- 
lowup. Still,  this  relationship  was  in  the  pre- 
dicted direction.  As  with  the  outpatient  arm, 
however,  there  was  no  evidence  of  treatment  in- 
tensity moderating  alcohol  involvement  effects. 
Treatment  intensity,  however,  did  have  a 
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predicted  indirect  effect  on  followup  outcomes, 
largely  through  its  positive  effect  on  outcomes 
during  treatment. 

Discussion 

The  common  belief  that  outpatients  with  high 
levels  of  alcohol  involvement  benefit  most  from 
more  intense  treatments  was  not  supported  in 
this  study.  The  causal  model  analyses  suggest  a 
number  of  reasons  for  failure  to  support  this 
predicted  interaction.  Foremost  among  these 
was  the  unanticipated  finding  that  high  alcohol- 
involved  clients  had  relatively  better  outcomes 
as  the  followup  period  progressed.  In  this  popu- 
lation, at  least,  it  appears  that  individuals  with 
high  levels  of  alcohol  involvement  also  are  more 
ready  to  change  and  seek  out  AA  more.  These 
pathways  appear  to  counteract  any  direct  nega- 
tive influence  of  alcohol  involvement  on  out- 
come. The  relationship  between  alcohol  involve- 
ment and  outcome  in  the  aftercare  arm  was 
more  consistent  with  our  predictions.  However, 
here  too,  the  relationship  between  alcohol  in- 
volvement and  abstinent  days  was  complex  and 
varied  in  a curvilinear  manner  over  the  follow- 
up months. 

Overall,  the  results  suggest  that  the  relation- 
ship between  alcohol  involvement  and  outcome 
as  measured  by  abstinent  days  and  DDD  is  com- 
plex, influenced  by  the  tendency  for  high  alco- 
hol-involved subjects  to  seek  out  AA  more  in  the 
ensuing  months  and  to  be  more  motivated  for 
change  in  the  first  place.  The  AA  findings  high- 
light the  importance  of  studying  posttreatment 
factors  and  their  influence  on  overall  outcome 
(Moos  et  al.  1990). 

It  is  important  to  note  here  that  others  also 
have  failed  to  find  a significant  association  be- 
tween alcohol  dependence/involvement  mea- 
sures and  posttreatment  abstinent  days 
(Cooney  et  al.  1986).  A more  reliable  finding  was 
the  consistent  negative  relationship  between  al- 
cohol involvement  and  DDD  in  both  the  after- 
care arm  and,  when  other  factors  were  not 
partialed  out,  in  the  outpatient  arm.  It  would 
appear  that  alcohol  involvement  is  more  reli- 
ably associated  with  drinking  intensity  than 
drinking  frequency  measures. 


The  direction  of  other  pathways  in  the  causal 
model  also  were  unanticipated  and  may  have 
contributed  to  the  failure  of  the  proposed  model, 
even  in  the  aftercare  arm  where  more  predic- 
tions were  confirmed.  Specifically,  we  had  not 
anticipated  the  negative  association  between  al- 
cohol involvement  and  number  of  sessions  at- 
tended in  the  outpatient  arm.  While  increased 
number  of  sessions  is  associated  with  better 
outcomes,  the  negative  effect  of  alcohol  involve- 
ment on  sessions  appears  to  attenuate  this  ef- 
fect. Similarly,  increased  drinking  conse- 
quences during  treatment  was  associated  with 
more  abstinent  days  during  followup  among 
outpatients.  In  the  aftercare  arm,  alcohol  in- 
volvement continued  to  be  associated  negatively 
with  posttreatment  self-efficacy,  also  attenuat- 
ing any  positive  effect  of  number  of  sessions  on 
this  measure. 

In  sum,  the  relationship  between  alcohol  in- 
volvement and  outcome  appears  to  be  influ- 
enced by  the  outcome  measure  assessed,  client 
motivation,  posttreatment  help-seeking,  and 
the  population  under  study.  In  hindsight,  the 
proposed  hypothesis  was  too  simple.  Further  ex- 
ploratory analyses  of  secondary  outcome  mea- 
sures and  multiple  predictor  variables  may  elu- 
cidate the  role  of  alcohol  involvement,  either 
alone  or  in  conjunction  with  other  measures,  in 
predicting  outcome  and  interacting  with  treat- 
ment type.  It  also  may  be  that  alcohol  involve- 
ment interacts  with  the  content  and  not  the  in- 
tensity of  treatment  to  influence  outcome. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  (Cooney  et  al.),  alco- 
hol dependence  was  found  to  interact  with  treat- 
ment in  a different  manner  than  that  predicted 
here.  Unfortunately,  although  the  alcohol  in- 
volvement measure  used  in  this  analysis  was 
highly  correlated  with  that  of  Cooney  and  associ- 
ates (0.69),  we  were  unable  to  replicate  their 
findings  using  the  alcohol  involvement  measure 
or  those  portions  of  the  measure  more  directly  re- 
lated to  physical  dependence  symptoms. 

Finally,  it  should  be  cautioned  that  the  inten- 
sity of  CBT  and  TSF  treatments  in  MATCH  was 
considerably  less  than  that  seen  in  intense  out- 
patient or  inpatient  programs  in  the  commu- 
nity. The  possibility  remains  that  the  predicted 
interaction  exists  only  when  particularly  high 
levels  of  treatment  are  involved.  Similarly. 
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intensity  and  content  of  treatment  were  con- 
founded in  Project  MATCH,  such  that  content 
and  intensity  may  have  interacted  in  complex 
ways  to  negate  the  hypothesized  interaction. 
Further  exploration  of  these  issues  is  needed. 
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Cognitive  Impairment  as  a Client- 
Treatment  Matching  Hypothesis 


Dennis  M.  Donovan,  Ph.D.,  Daniel  R.  Kivlahan,  Ph.D., 
Ronald  M.  Kadden,  Ph.D.,  and  Dina  Hill,  Ph.D. 

ABSTRACT 

The  present  study  investigated  the  role  of  cognitive  impairment  in  drinking  behavior 
during  and  following  the  three  Project  MATCH  therapies.  It  was  hypothesized  that  (1) 
more  impaired  clients  would  have  poorer  outcomes,  (2)  impaired  clients  in  Cognitive- 
Behavioral  Coping  Skills  Therapy  (CBT)  or  Twelve  Step  Facilitation  (TSF)  would  have 
better  outcomes  than  those  treated  in  Motivation  Enhancement  Therapy  (MET),  and  (3) 
more  impaired  clients  would  have  better  outcomes  in  TSF  than  in  CBT.  The  latter  two 
hypothesized  relationships  represented  anticipated  matching  effects  between  type  of 
therapy  and  level  of  cognitive  impairment.  Level  of  impairment  was  not  related  to  mea- 
sures of  drinking  frequency  or  intensity  in  the  outpatient  arm  of  the  trial  as  either  a 
main  effect  or  as  an  interaction  with  type  of  treatment.  However,  indirect  evidence  based 
on  analyses  of  therapy  attendance  and  completion,  therapist-rated  working  alliance,  and 
Alcoholics  Anonymous  (AA)  involvement  suggested  that  CBT  may  be  less  acceptable  to 
more  cognitively  impaired  individuals.  Higher  levels  of  AA  involvement  by  the  more  im- 
paired individuals  were  related  to  reduced  drinking  intensity  during  the  active  phase  of 
therapy.  Examination  of  the  first  causal  chain  suggested  that  the  hypothesized  therapy 
by  impairment  matching  effect  may  have  failed  because  the  anticipated  difference  in 
therapeutic  structure  between  MET  and  both  CBT  and  TSF  was  not  obtained.  The  sec- 
ond hypothesized  causal  chain  was  partially  supported  in  that  impairment  level  was  re- 
lated to  dose  of  therapy  received.  In  the  aftercare  arm,  there  was  evidence  of  matching 
during  the  therapy  delivery  phase,  with  more  impaired  clients  doing  somewhat  less  well 
with  respect  to  drinking  behaviors  in  CBT  than  in  TSF.  However,  these  effects  were  rela- 
tively transitory,  had  disappeared  by  the  end  of  treatment,  and  were  not  evidenced 
across  the  1-year  followup  period.  Examination  of  the  causal  chains  indicated  that  the 
primary  elements  thought  to  underlie  the  observed  interaction  did  not  obtain;  namely, 
the  three  therapies  did  not  differ  in  their  level  of  structure,  and  therapy  dose  did  not  in- 
teract with  level  of  impairment.  The  results  suggest  that  cognitive  impairment,  as  meas- 
ured in  Project  MATCH,  is  not  related  to  treatment  either  as  a prognostic  variable  or  as  a 
measure  that  would  be  useful  for  assigning  individuals  to  one  of  the  three  Project 
MATCH  therapies. 


There  is  clear  evidence  that  cognitive  func- 
tioning is  negatively  affected  by  long-term 
abusive  drinking.  Cognitive  functioning 
refers  to  those  intellectual  capacities,  both 
learned  and  innate,  that  allow  individuals  to 
understand  and  interact  adaptively  with  their 
environment.  There  is  a high  prevalence  of  im- 
pairment of  such  adaptive  abilities  among 
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detoxified  alcoholics,  suggesting  that  the  ob- 
served deficits  are  more  than  just  the  afteref- 
fects of  acute  intoxication.  From  50  to  80  per- 
cent of  alcoholics  have  been  found  to  be  signifi- 
cantly more  impaired  than  appropriately 
matched  nonalcoholic  control  clients  (Parsons 

1986) .  It  is  assumed  that  such  impairments  af- 
fect treatment  process  and  outcome  among 
alcoholics. 

Rationale  for  the  Matching 
Hypothesis 

Cognitive  Impairment  and  the 
Treatment  Process 

Alcoholics  early  in  treatment  show  signifi- 
cant deficits  in  learning  ability  (e.g.,  Goldman 

1987)  and  have  difficulty  acquiring  and  remem- 
bering treatment-relevant  information  (Becker 
and  Jaffe  1984;  Godding  et  al.  1992;  Roehrich 
and  Goldman  1993).  The  degree  of  difficulty  in 
handling  information  appears  to  be  related  to 
the  level  of  recent  heavy  drinking  and  possibly 
to  the  level  of  cognitive  impairment  experienced 
by  the  individual  (Alterman  et  al.  1989;  God- 
ding et  al.  1992;  Sanchez-Craig  et  al.  1987). 

Alcoholics  with  higher  levels  of  assessed  im- 
pairment in  problem-solving  and  adaptive  abili- 
ties have  been  rated  by  therapists  (blind  to  the 
clients’  neuropsychological  test  scores)  as  hav- 
ing higher  levels  of  psychological  distress;  as  be- 
ing less  able  to  generalize  information,  reason, 
and  generate  future  plans;  as  participating  less 
in  therapy  groups;  as  having  functioned  less 
adaptively  in  treatment;  and  as  showing  less 
clinical  improvement  over  the  course  of  treat- 
ment (Fals-Stewart  et  al.  1995;  Kupke  and 
O'Brien  1985;  Leber  et  al.  1985;  O’Leary  et  al. 
1979;  Parsons  1987).  Smith  and  McCrady 
(1991)  also  found  that  alcoholics  who  had  more 
impaired  abstracting  and  conceptual  abilities 
had  more  difficulties  in  acquiring  drink-refusal 
skills  than  did  those  with  higher  levels  of  func- 
tioning. Alcoholics  with  greater  levels  of  impair- 
ment are  significantly  less  likely  to  complete  in- 
patient treatment  (O’Leary  et  al.  1979)  and  are 
predicted  by  inpatient  therapists  as  likely  to 
have  poor  prognoses  at  1-year  posttreatment 
(Leber  et  al.  1985). 


In  order  to  benefit  from  alcoholism  rehabilita- 
tion, one  must  be  capable  of  receiving  new  infor- 
mation, integrating  it  with  existing  stores,  and 
translating  this  input  into  behavioral  changes 
(Goldman  1983).  The  prerequisite  cognitive 
competencies  involved  in  this  therapeutic  pro- 
cess, particularly  attention  capacity,  cognitive 
flexibility,  and  abstract  reasoning,  are  often 
found  to  be  impaired  in  alcoholics  (McCrady  and 
Smith  1986).  It  has  been  suggested  that  stan- 
dard treatment  programs  are  too  fast  paced,  re- 
quire attentional  and  memory  skills  that  are  of- 
ten beyond  the  capabilities  of  the  patients,  and 
employ  materials  that  are  too  abstract  concep- 
tually for  the  patient  to  absorb,  process,  gener- 
alize, and  apply  (McCrady  1987). 

Treatment  programs  may  need  to  be  modified 
to  deal  more  effectively  with  cognitively  im- 
paired alcoholics  (Donovan  and  Chaney  1985; 
Gordon  et  al.  1988;  McCrady  1987;  McCrady 
and  Smith  1986).  Rather  than  insight-oriented 
therapy  that  may  require  more  verbally  medi- 
ated abstracting  and  conceptual  ability  than  the 
individual  is  capable  of,  more  structured  inter- 
ventions focusing  on  the  development  and  re- 
hearsal of  social  and  behavioral  coping  skills 
have  been  recommended  (Clifford  1986;  Dono- 
van and  Chaney  1985).  Such  a therapeutic  ap- 
proach would  focus  on  the  development  of  cop- 
ing skills  and  the  prevention  of  relapse  (Chaney 
1989;  Monti  et  al.  1989;  Marlatt  and  Gordon 
1985),  with  an  emphasis  on  the  use  of  modeling, 
role  playing,  behavioral  rehearsal  of,  and  per- 
formance feedback  about  coping  attempts. 

Despite  the  strong  intuitive  appeal  of  struc- 
tured treatment  approaches  for  cognitively  im- 
paired alcohol  abusers,  this  hypothesis  has  not 
been  directly  tested.  Smith  and  McCrady  (1991) 
and  Roehrich  and  Goldman  (1993)  demonstrated 
that  cognitively  impaired  alcoholics  have  diffi- 
culty acquiring  knowledge  and  behavioral  skills 
that  would  help  prevent  relapse.  Sanchez-Craig 
and  associates  (1987)  found  that  alcoholic  clients 
tended  to  forget  coping  strategies  within  a month 
of  completing  treatment,  despite  evidence  that 
they  had  mastered  these  strategies  during  treat- 
ment. It  was  suggested  that  impairment  of  the 
cognitive  abilities  needed  to  learn,  remember 
and  use  such  new  skills  may  mitigate  against  the 
use  of  cognitively  mediated  treatment  strategics 
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among  impaired  individuals.  Thus,  questions  re- 
main about  the  appropriateness  and  relative  effi- 
cacy of  cognitive-behavioral  approaches  with  im- 
paired alcoholics. 

Cognitive  Impairment  and 
Treatment  Outcome 

The  level  of  cognitive  impairment  also  ap- 
pears to  be  predictive  of  treatment  outcome 
among  alcoholics.  Alcoholics  who  were  more  im- 
paired at  the  beginning  of  treatment  had  poorer 
outcomes  with  respect  to  subsequent  drinking 
behaviors  and  other  aspects  of  psychosocial  ad- 
justment such  as  employment  status  (e.g.,  Don- 
ovan et  al.  1985;  Walker  et  al.  1983).  Parsons, 
Schaffer,  and  Glenn  (1990)  found  that  alcoholics 
who  had  relapsed  during  a 14-month  posttreat- 
ment followup  period  performed  significantly 
more  poorly  at  the  beginning  of  treatment  on  a 
global  index  of  neuropsychological  performance 
than  did  those  who  had  abstained  during 
followup. 

Similarly,  Sussman  and  associates  (1986) 
found  that  nearly  75  percent  of  alcoholics  who 
recalled  less  than  half  the  items  on  an  ecologi- 
cally relevant  memory  test  (i.e.,  one  that  in- 
volved the  recall  of  familiar  stimuli  such  as 
products  found  in  markets)  at  intake  to  treat- 
ment had  relapsed  by  3 months  posttreatment; 
only  a third  of  clients  who  had  recalled  more 
than  half  the  items  on  this  test  had  relapsed. 

While  these  results  appear  promising,  there 
are  exceptions  to  this  pattern  (e.g.,  Lennane 
1988;  Macciocchi  et  al.  1989),  and  there  is  con- 
siderable variability  in  the  relative  strength  of 
the  association  between  cognitive  impairment 
and  treatment  outcome  when  it  is  found  (e.g., 
Donovan  et  al.  1984;  Eckardt  et  al.  1988;  Glenn 
and  Parsons  1991;  Parsons  et  al.  1990;  Wilkin- 
son and  Sanchez-Craig  1981). 

Cognitive  Impairment  and  Matching 
With  Treatment 

Kadden  and  associates  (1989)  found  a sugges- 
tive interaction  effect  on  treatment  outcome  be- 
tween level  of  cognitive  impairment  among  alco- 
holics and  the  type  of  treatment  received  as  af- 
tercare following  an  inpatient  alcohol  rehabili- 
tation program.  Cognitively  impaired  alcoholics 


had  better  drinking  outcomes  following  involve- 
ment in  supportive  interactional  group  therapy, 
while  unimpaired  clients  had  better  outcomes 
in  a cognitive-behavioral  coping  skills  group.  It 
was  suggested  that  the  focus  on  training  a broad 
range  of  skills  and  the  reliance  on  homework  as- 
signments in  the  coping  skills  group  may  have 
overwhelmed  the  impaired  clients;  such  individ- 
uals may  have  felt  more  supported  and  less 
cognitively  taxed  in  the  interactional  groups 
which  emphasized  interpersonal  relationships. 

Jaffe  and  colleagues  (1996)  provided  addi- 
tional findings  about  the  role  of  treatment 
structure  versus  support,  with  cognitively  im- 
paired alcoholics  receiving  one  of  two  types  of 
outpatient  psychotherapy.  Those  with  lower  lev- 
els of  verbal  learning  had  poorer  drinking  out- 
comes when  receiving  relapse  prevention  ver- 
sus supportive  therapy.  Higher  levels  of  verbal 
learning,  on  the  other  hand,  were  associated 
with  better  outcomes  in  relapse  prevention  than 
in  supportive  therapy. 

Statement  of  the  Hypotheses 

Hypothesized  Main  Effect 

Previous  results  suggest  that  those  individu- 
als with  greater  cognitive  impairment  will  have 
poorer  outcomes  across  a variety  of  outcome 
measures  than  those  with  less  impairment. 

Thus,  it  was  hypothesized  that  individuals 
with  greater  cognitive  impairment,  measured 
along  a continuum,  will  have  poorer  outcomes, 
regardless  of  type  of  treatment,  than  those  with 
less  impairment. 

Hypothesized  Interaction  Effects 

Structure,  Intensity,  and  Duration 

The  first  hypothesized  interaction  effects 
were  based  on  the  apparent  differences  in  the 
level  of  structure,  intensity,  and  duration  of  the 
MATCH  treatments.  Some  findings  suggest 
that  more  cognitively  impaired  alcoholics 
should  do  better  in  more  structured/intensive  or 
longer  treatments  than  in  therapies  with  less 
structure  or  shorter  durations.  Those  with  mini- 
mal impairment  would  be  expected  to  do  compa- 
rably in  either  form  of  treatment.  Twelve  Step 
Facilitation  (TSF;  Nowinski  et  al.  1992)  and 
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scheduled  sessions  (e.g.,  therapy  completers). 
These  two  causal  chains  are  presented  graphi- 
cally in  figures  1 and  2. 


Figure  1.  Cognitive  impairment  hypothesis:  CBT  versus  MET  as  a 
function  of  therapeutic  structure. 


Figure  2.  Cognitive  impairment  hypothesis:  CBT  versus  MET  as  a 
function  of  therapy  attendance  or  dose. 


nitive-Behavioral  Coping  Skills  Therapy 
( I ’T:  Kadden  et  al.  1992)  were  assumed  to  be 
mure  structured  and  were  scheduled  to  have 
more  sessions  than  Motivational  Enhancement 
Therapy  (MET;  Miller  et  al. 

1992)  and  were  thus  expected  to 
lead  to  better  outcomes  for  more 
cognitively  impaired  individuals. 

Thus,  it  was  hypothesized  that 
alcoholics  who  are  more  cog- 
nitively impaired  will  have  better 
outcomes,  defined  by  percentage 
of  days  abstinent  (PDA)  and 
drinks  per  drinking  day  (DDD), 
following  either  CBT  or  TSF 
than  following  MET  relative  to 
clients  who  are  less  cognitively 
impaired. 

Two  measures  were  used  to  in- 
vestigate this  hypothesis.  The 
first,  the  degree  of  therapeutic 
structure  of  each  of  the  interven- 
tions, was  operationalized  using 
ratings  of  the  Project  MATCH 
Tape  Rating  Scale.  This  scale 
(Carroll  et  al.  1998)  involved  rat- 
ers blind  to  the  therapy  condition 
rating  videotapes  of  therapy  ses- 
sions on  a number  of  dimensions. 

These  included  dimensions, 
based  on  ratings  of  therapists’  ac- 
tivities and  interventions,  that 
were  defined  by  factor  analysis 
as  being  relatively  specific  to 
each  of  the  three  Project  MATCH 
therapies.  The  therapeutic  structure  scale  ap- 
peared to  cut  across  therapies  and  was  defined 
by  items  such  as  therapists’  level  of  verbal  activ- 
ity, the  consistency  of  therapeutic  focus  over  the 
course  of  a session,  continuity  of  therapeutic 
theme  from  previous  session,  and  a global  rat- 
ing of  structure. 

The  second  set  of  measures  involved  the  in- 
tensity of  treatments  received  (versus  sched- 
uled) as  defined  by  indices  of  therapy  atten- 
dance. These  indices  included  the  number  of 
sessions  attended,  the  percentage  of  scheduled 
sessions  attended,  the  percentage  of  clients  who 
attended  three  or  more  therapy  sessions,  and 
the  percentage  of  clients  who  attended  all 


Content,  Support,  and 
Cognitive  Complexity 

The  second  anticipated  interaction  was  based 
on  differences  in  the  content  of  therapies,  level 
of  support,  and  cognitive  complexity  between 
therapies  having  comparable  levels  of  intensity 
and  duration.  More  impaired  clients  could  be 
predicted  to  derive  greater  benefit  from  either 
CBT  therapy,  with  its  emphasis  on  training  of 
concrete  skills  and  behavioral  rehearsal  of 
them,  or  TSF,  with  its  straightforward,  often  re- 
peated messages  (e.g.,  Alcoholics  Anonymous 
(AA)  “slogans”)  that  appear  to  provide  simpler, 
more  concrete  advice  to  compensate  for  cogni- 
tive impairment  (see  Gordon  et  al.  1988),  and 
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the  social  support  of  AA  meet- 
ings which  clients  are  encour- 
aged to  attend. 

However,  the  treatment  out- 
come results  of  Kadden  and 
associates  (1989)  and  Jaffe  and 
colleagues  (1996)  suggested 
that  more  impaired  alcoholics 
have  poorer  outcomes  in  cogni- 
tive-behavioral treatments,  and 
additional  treatment  process 
evidence  indicated  that  more 
impaired  alcoholics  have 

greater  difficulty  acquiring 
knowledge  and  behavioral  skills 
associated  with  coping  skills 


Figure  3.  Cognitive  impairment  hypothesis:  CBT  versus  MET  as  a 
function  of  perceived  complexity  of  the  therapy,  with  AA  attendance  and 
involvement  serving  as  proxies. 


and 


(Roehrich 

Goldman  1993;  Smith  and  McCrady  1991). 

Thus,  it  was  hypothesized  that  cognitively  im- 
paired alcoholics  will  have  better  outcomes,  de- 
fined by  PDA  and  DDD,  following  TSF  than  fol- 
lowing CBT  relative  to  clients  who  are  less 
cognitively  impaired. 

The  CBT  manual  states  that  the  role  of  the 
client  is  one  of  active  participation  in  the  learn- 
ing of  skills  for  coping  with  high-risk  drinking 
situations,  managing  thoughts  about  alcohol 
and  drinking,  problem-solving,  refusing  drinks, 
planning  for  emergencies,  coping  with  lapses, 
and  managing  interpersonal  and  intrapersonal 
discomfort.  These  skills  are  quite  complex  and 
typically  unfamiliar  to  many  clients.  In  con- 
trast, the  TSF  message  is  less  complex,  focused 
on  the  AA  ideas  of  acceptance,  surrender,  and 
getting  active.  The  latter  involves  social  activi- 
ties of  the  AA  Fellowship  through  which  one 
might  gain  additional  support. 

Given  the  added  assumption  about  the  impor- 
tance of  participation  in  AA  activities  for  the  12- 
step  clients,  the  number  of  AA  meetings  attended 
for  both  CBT  and  TSF  was  tracked.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  ratings  of  videotaped  sessions  did  not 
include  measures  that  would  directly  assess  the 
purported  differential  levels  of  cognitive  complex- 
ity associated  with  the  CBT  and  TSF  conditions. 
In  the  absence  of  ratings  of  the  complexity  of  the 
therapy  sessions,  complexity  of  treatment  was  in- 
dexed by  proxy  through  AA  meeting  attendance 
and  AA  involvement  as  an  indication  of  additional 
low  complexity  treatment.  This  hypothesized 
causal  chain  is  presented  graphically  in  figure  3. 


Operationalization  of  the 
Matching  Variable 

Three  relatively  brief  measures  of  cognitive 
function  and  impairment  were  included  in  the 
Project  MATCH  assessment  protocol:  the  Ship- 
ley  Institute  of  Living  Scale  (Shipley  1940),  the 
Trail  Making  Test,  Parts  A and  B (Reitan  1958), 
and  the  Symbol  Digit  Modalities  Test  (Smith 
1973).  These  measures  have  been  found  to  be 
useful  in  differentiating  alcoholics  who  learn 
and  retain  treatment-relevant  information  from 
those  who  do  not;  have  been  shown  to  be  related 
to  therapists’  ratings  of  clinical  treatment  pro- 
cess, progress,  and  prognosis;  and  have  demon- 
strated some  utility  in  predicting  outcome. 

A principal  components  analysis  was  con- 
ducted using  the  Trails  B,  the  Symbol  Digit  Mo- 
dalities Test,  and  the  Shipley  Abstraction  T- 
scores  from  the  1726  clients  from  Project 
MATCH.  A single  principal  component  emerged 
(eigenvalue^. 94),  accounting  for  64.6  percent 
of  the  variance.  The  component  matrix  sug- 
gested that  all  three  measures  loaded  highly  on 
this  factor  (Abstraction  T-score=0.76;  Trails  B 
total  time=-0.83;  Symbol  Digit=0.82). 

Based  on  these  preliminary  analyses,  it  was 
decided  to  use  a single  composite  measure,  the 
Cognitive  Impairment  Index,  derived  by  sum- 
ming the  unit-weighted  standardized  scores  for 
the  Trails  B total  time,  Symbol  Digit  Modalities 
Test  (number  of  correct  responses  in  90  sec- 
onds), and  the  T-score  from  the  Shipley  Abstrac- 
tion scale  (Trails  B - Abstraction  - Symbol 
Digit).  Higher  positive  scores  on  this  index 
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indicate  higher  levels  of  impairment;  lower  and 
negative  scores  indicate  less  impairment.  Infor- 
mation concerning  the  distributional  properties  of 
this  index  and  the  relationship  of  three  levels  of 
impairment  (based  on  a trichotomy  of  the  distri- 
bution for  the  entire  sample)  to  other  measures  of 
cognitive  function  for  the  total  sample  and  the 
outpatient  and  aftercare  arms  of  the  trial  are  pre- 
sented in  table  1.  Based  upon  the  scores  on  other 
measures  of  cognitive  function,  the  derived  levels 
of  cognitive  impairment  appear  better  at  accu- 
rately classifying  clients  in  the  outpatient  arm 
than  in  the  aftercare  arm  of  the  trial. 

Results:  Outpatient  Arm 

Tests  for  Prognostic  and 
Matching  Effects 

The  primary  analyses  investigating  prognos- 
tic main  effects  and  matching  interaction  effects 
employed  latent  growth  procedures  as  outlined 


in  the  overall  Project  MATCH  data  analysis 
plan  (Project  MATCH  Research  Group  1997; 
Longabaugh  and  Wirtz,  this  volume,  pp.  4-17). 
Cognitive  impairment  index  scores,  the  three 
treatment  conditions  (CBT,  MET,  and  TSF),  and 
the  impairment  by  treatment  interaction  effects 
were  the  independent  variables,  and  PDA  and 
DDD  across  time  were  the  dependent  variables. 
These  analyses  also  included  covar-  iate  adjust- 
ments to  control  for  extraneous  variables.  The 
covariate  set  included  the  baseline  measure  of 
the  drinking  outcome  criterion  being  used  in  an 
analysis,  terms  for  site  main  effects  and  site  by 
treatment  interaction  effects,  terms  for  site  by 
matching  variable  interactions,  and  interaction 
terms  for  both  linear  and  quadratic  time  for 
each  of  these  covariates. 

Analyses  were  conducted  to  determine  the 
prognostic  effects  of  the  cognitive  impairment 
index  with  respect  to  PDA  and  DDD  in  the  out- 
patient arm  of  the  trial.  Cognitive  impairment 
was  not  predictive  of  treatment  outcome  (no 


Table  1.  Characteristics  of  the  Cognitive  Impairment  Index  and  its  relationship  to  other 

measures  of  cognitive  function 


Outpatient  Aftercare 


Measure 

Low 

Medium 

High 

Total 

Low 

Medium 

High 

Total 

Cognitive  Impairment  Index 

Mean 

-2.42 

-0.32 

2.37 

-0.47 

-2.31 

-.34 

2.90 

.56 

SD 

.90 

.59 

1.49 

2.13 

.81 

.57 

1.92 

2.57 

Shipley  Abstraction  T Score3 

60 

55 

46 

55 

54 

53 

52 

54 

Shipley  Vocabulary  T-Scorea 

54 

51 

46 

51 

50 

49 

49 

49 

Shipley  Total  T-Scorea 

58 

53 

45 

53 

52 

51 

50 

51 

Shipley  Abstraction  Quotient 

108 

102 

93 

102 

101 

102 

100 

101 

Shipley  Conceptual  Quotient 

101 

91 

79 

92 

88 

89 

86 

88 

WAIS  Equivalent  IQ 

108 

100 

90 

101 

99 

98 

96 

97 

Trails  A (time  in  seconds) 

27 

30 

37 

31 

36 

35 

39 

37 

Percent  impaired13 

9.7% 

14.0% 

38.0% 

18.2% 

29.1% 

29.5 

36.8% 

32.6% 

Trails  B (time  in  seconds) 

57 

70 

102 

73 

87 

85 

91 

88 

Percent  impaired0 

5.4% 

14.3% 

47.1% 

19.0% 

30.7% 

31.8% 

37.1 

35.4% 

Symbol  Digit  Substitution 
(number  correct  in  90  sec) 

56 

49 

43 

51 

46 

47 

45 

46 

Percent  impaired01 

5.6% 

18.5% 

52.9% 

22.1% 

36.7% 

37.2% 

42.9% 

37.6% 

NOTE:  a T-Scores  are  age  adjusted  and  have  a mean  of  50  and  standard  deviation  of  10;  h 4 1 seconds  or  more  is  in  l hi’  im- 
paired range; c 91  seconds  or  more  is  in  the  impaired  range;  d Equal  to  or  less  than  1.5  SD  from  the  age-adjusted  normal  im 
mean  is  in  the  impaired  range  (Lezak  1983). 
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main  effect  for  cognitive  impairment)  during 
months  1-3  when  the  treatments  were  being  de- 
livered or  across  the  1-year  followup  period 
(months  4-15).  Similarly,  no  statistically  signif- 
icant interactions  were  found  between  degree  of 
impairment  and  type  of  therapy  to  suggest  a 
matching  effect  on  either  the  PDA  or  DDD  out- 
comes during  the  1-3  or  4-15  month  periods  (ta- 
ble 2).  Subsequent  analyses  of  outpatients  fol- 
lowed at  months  37  to  39  similarly  found  no  evi- 
dence of  prognostic  main  effects  for  cognitive 
impairment  or  matching  interaction  effects  be- 
tween level  of  impairment  and  type  of  therapy 
(Project  MATCH  Research  Group  1998). 

CBT  Versus  MET  and  TSF 
Versus  MET  Contrasts 

Therapy  Structure 

An  initial  question  in  relation  to  the  hypothe- 
sized causal  chain  is  whether  the  TSF  and  CBT 
therapies  were  comparable  in  their  level  of 
structure  within  sessions  and  had  greater  struc- 
ture than  MET.  A second  and  related  question  is 
whether  the  levels  of  structure  of  the  three  thera- 
pies differ  for  clients  having  different  levels  of  cog- 
nitive impairment.  That  is,  do  individuals  who 
are  impaired  seem  to  “pull”  for  more  structure  in 
therapy  than  do  less  impaired  clients?  To  address 
these  questions,  a factorial  analysis  of  variance 
(ANOVA)  was  conducted  for  each  arm  of  the  trial, 
with  the  three  therapy  conditions  and  three  levels 


of  cognitive  impairment  (based  on  trichotomiza- 
tion  of  the  clinical  impairment  index  distribution) 
as  the  independent  variables  and  level  of  struc- 
ture derived  from  the  Project  MATCH  Tape  Rat- 
ing Scale  as  the  dependent  variable. 

No  differences  were  found  in  rated  structure 
across  level  of  cognitive  impairment  (F=0.176, 
p=.84),  nor  was  there  a significant  interaction 
between  cognitive  impairment  and  type  of  ther- 
apy (F= 0.788,  p=.533).  However,  a significant 
difference  (F= 3.024,  p=.049)  was  found  in  the 
level  of  structure  across  the  three  types  of  ther- 
apy. Subsequent  Duncan’s  paired  comparisons 
{p=. 05)  indicated  that  the  level  of  structure  of 
CBT  (16.35)  was  significantly  less  than  MET 
(17.07);  TSF  (16.74)  was  comparable  to  both 
CBT  and  MET  in  level  of  structure.  Thus,  a ma- 
jor underlying  assumption  of  the  first  hypothe- 
sis and  causal  chain  failed  to  be  supported  in  the 
outpatient  arm  of  the  trial;  the  level  of  structure 
within  MET  sessions  was  equal  to  or  greater 
than  that  found  for  the  TSF  and  CBT  therapies. 

Therapy  Attendance  and 

Treatment  Dose 

Sessions  Attended.  A second  question  was 
whether  the  three  therapies  differed  with  re- 
spect to  the  dose  of  treatment  clients  received.  A 
factorial  ANOVA  was  conducted  within  each 
arm  of  the  trial,  with  number  of  treatment  ses- 
sions attended  serving  as  the  dependent  vari- 
able and  the  type  of  therapies  and  level  of 


Table  2.  Cognitive  Impairment,  outpatient 


Within  treatment  Posttreatment 


Treatment 

MV  x Tx 

MV  x Tx  x T MV  x Tx  x T2 

MVx  Tx 

MV  x Tx  x T MV  xTxxT2 

contrast 

PDA 

DDD 

PDA 

DDD 

PDA 

DDD 

PDA 

DDD 

PDA 

DDD 

PDA 

DDD 

CBT  vs.  MET 

F 

-.21 

.89 

-.15 

.09 

.10 

-.40 

.20 

-.33 

1.00 

-.91 

.20 

.24 

P 

.83 

.37 

.88 

.93 

.92 

.69 

.84 

.74 

.32 

.37 

.84 

.81 

CBT  vs.  TSF 

F 

-.16 

1.41 

.19 

-.21 

-.27 

1.20 

.26 

.16 

.61 

-1.25 

1.37 

-1.08 

P 

.87 

.16 

.85 

.83 

.79 

.23 

.79 

.87 

.54 

.21 

.17 

.28 

MET  vs.  TSF 

F 

.06 

.52 

.34 

-.30 

-.36 

1.59 

.06 

.48 

-.38 

-.33 

1.14 

-1.30 

P 

.95 

.60 

.74 

.76 

.72 

.11 

.95 

.63 

.70 

.74 

.26 

.19 

MVx  Tx 

F 

.03 

1.02 

.05 

.05 

.07 

1.36 

.04 

.12 

.51 

.84 

1.07 

.96 

P 

.98 

.36 

.96 

.95 

.93 

.26 

.96 

.89 

.60 

.43 

.34 

.38 

NOTE:  MV-matching  variable,  Cognitive  Impairment;  Tx=therapy  condition;  T=time;  T"=quadratic  time;  PDA=percent- 
age  of  days  abstinent;  DDD=drinks  per  drinking  day 
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cognitive  impairment  serving  as  the  independ- 
ent variables.  In  the  outpatient  arm,  as  pre- 
da  led  clients  in  MET  (3.26  sessions)  attended 
significantly  fewer  therapy  sessions  (F=193.21, 
/>=.()()())  t ban  i hose  in  either  CBT  (8.12  sessions) 
or  TSF  (7.51  sessions).  However,  CBT  and  TSF 
al.M>  differed  significantly,  a result  that  was  not 
consistent  with  the  causal  chain  assumption  of 
these  two  therapies  being  equal  in  attendance. 
Although  the  overall  differences  across  cogni- 
tive impairment  levels  failed  to  reach  signifi- 
cance (F= 2.533,  p=.08),  subsequent  post  hoc 
analyses  indicated  that  the  low  impairment 
group  (6.58  sessions)  differed  (p=. 05)  from  the 
high  impairment  group  (6.00  sessions). 

There  was  also  a significant  therapy  by  cogni- 
tive  impairment  interaction  (F= 3.283,  p=.011). 
This  appears  to  be  due  to  a significant  difference 
within  the  CBT  condition  in  the  attendance 
among  the  high  impairment  group  (6.97  ses- 
sions) and  the  level  of  attendance  by  the  low 
(8.88  sessions)  and  medium  (8.52  sessions)  im- 
pairment groups,  and  in  comparison  to  the  pat- 
tern of  attendance  across  the  MET  and  TSF  con- 
ditions. Thus,  as  anticipated,  therapies  differed 
in  session  attendance/treatment  dose.  However, 
TSF  was  found  to  involve  nearly  one  session  less 
than  CBT,  although  the  causal  chain  was  predi- 
cated on  these  two  being  equivalent.  Also,  out- 
patient clients  in  the  high  impairment  group  at- 
tended fewer  CBT  sessions  than  did  those  in  the 
medium  and  low  impairment  groups  (figure  4). 
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Figure  4.  Number  of  outpatient  therapy  sessions 
attended  as  a function  of  type  of  therapy  and  level  of 
cognitive  impairment. 


Percentage  of  Sessions  Attended.  The  re- 
lationship of  cognitive  impairment  to  atten- 
dance was  explored  further  by  examining  the 
percentage  of  sessions  attended  across  levels  of 
impairment.  Factorial  ANOVAs  were  conducted 
for  each  arm  of  the  study  with  percentage  of  ses- 
sions attended  as  the  dependent  variable  and 
type  of  therapy  and  level  of  cognitive  impair- 
ment as  the  independent  variables.  In  the  out- 
patient arm,  a significant  effect  was  found  for 
the  type  of  therapy,  with  MET  (81.49  percent) 
having  a higher  percentage  of  sessions  com- 
pleted than  either  CBT  (67.7  percent)  or  TSF 
(62.59  percent)  (F=28.64,  p=. 000). 

There  were  no  differences  in  percentage  of  ses- 
sions attended  as  a function  of  level  of  cognitive 
impairment  (F=2.158,  p=.  116);  however,  the  in- 
teraction between  type  of  therapy  and  impair- 
ment approached  significance  (F=2.369,  p=. 051). 
This  appears  related  to  the  large  falloff  in  per- 
centage of  sessions  attended  by  highly  impaired 
clients  in  the  CBT  condition  (58. 1 percent)  com- 
pared with  those  in  the  medium  impairment 
(71.0  percent)  or  low  impairment  (74.0  percent) 
group,  and  in  comparison  to  the  consistent  pat- 
tern of  attendance  found  across  levels  of  impair- 
ment in  the  MET  and  TSF  groups  (figure  5). 
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Figure  5.  Percentage  of  outpatient  sessions  at- 
tended as  a function  of  type  of  therapy  and  level  of 
cognitive  impairment. 

Categorical  Attendance  Indices.  A final 
method  to  analyze  the  relation  of  impairment  to 
attendance  was  to  examine  two  variables  cate- 
gorizing therapy  attendance.  The  first  classified 
clients  having  attended  0-2  sessions  as  low  at- 
tendees (17.4  percent  in  outpatient)  and  those 
having  attended  3 or  more  sessions  as  high  at- 
tendees. This  cutoff  coincides  with  the  fact  tb.it 
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all  three  interventions  presented  their  first  two 
therapy  sessions  in  the  same  timeframe, 
namely,  during  the  first  2 weeks  of  treatment. 
The  second  variable  classified  those  having  at- 
tended 100  percent  of  scheduled  therapy  ses- 
sions as  therapy  completers  (37  percent  of  total 
outpatient  sample  and  44.8  percent  of  those  at- 
tending 3 or  more  outpatient  sessions),  while 
those  with  less  than  100-percent  attendance 
were  classified  as  noncompleters. 

These  data  were  analyzed  using  a 2x3  chi- 
square  analysis.  No  significant  relationship  was 
found  in  the  outpatient  arm  on  the  level  of  atten- 
dance; however,  the  chi  square  for  complete/ 
noncomplete  approached  significance  (X2=  5.763, 
p=.056).  This  latter  value  suggested  a trend  in 
which  only  32.8  percent  of  clients  in  the  high  im- 
pairment group  completed  therapy  compared  to 
41.6  percent  and  34.9  percent,  respectively,  for  the 
low  and  medium  impairment  groups 

When  the  type  of  therapy  was  factored  into 
multilevel  chi-square  analyses,  a significant  re- 
lationship was  found  for  the  CBT  condition  in 
the  outpatient  arm  for  both  the  level  of  atten- 
dance (X2=6.970,  p=.031)  and  therapy  comple- 
tion status  (X2=8.585,  p=.014).  These  relation- 
ships appear  attributable  to  the  higher  percent- 
age of  clients  in  the  high  impairment  group  who 
were  classified  as  low  therapy  attendees  (22.1 
percent)  and  noncompleters  (83.1  percent)  com- 
pared to  the  low  (9.6  percent  low  attendees,  64.5 
percent  noncompleters)  and  medium  (11.1  per- 
cent low  attendees,  75  percent  noncompleters) 
impairment  groups.  The  relationship  of  atten- 
dance and  impairment  within  CBT  for  the  out- 
patient sample  is  depicted  in  figure  6. 
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Figure  6.  Percentage  of  outpatients  classified  as 
low  attenders  (s2  sessions)  as  a function  of  type  of 
therapy  and  level  of  cognitive  impairment. 


Working  Alliance.  Although  not  part  of  the 
original  causal  chain,  another  possible  process 
measure  with  which  cognitive  impairment 
might  interact  is  the  development  of  a working 
alliance  during  the  course  of  treatment.  The 
Working  Alliance  Inventory  (WAI;  Horvath  and 
Greenberg  1986)  was  completed  by  both  clients 
and  therapists  after  the  second  therapy  session. 
Univariate  factorial  ANOVAs  with  the  thera- 
pist- and  client-rated  WAI  total  scores,  with 
level  of  impairment  and  type  of  therapy  as  inde- 
pendent variables,  were  conducted  in  each  arm 
of  the  study. 

No  differences  or  interactions  were  found  on 
the  client-rated  WAI  total  score.  A significant  ef- 
fect was  found  on  therapist-rated  WAI  total 
scores  as  a function  of  type  of  therapy  (F=3.777, 
p=. 023)  and  level  of  impairment  (F=3.176,  p= 
.042);  however,  there  was  no  significant  therapy 
by  cognitive  impairment  interaction  effect.  The 
therapy  group  difference  is  related  to  the  TSF 
having  a significantly  higher  WAI-therapist  to- 
tal score  (199.35)  than  the  CBT  group  (193.43); 
no  differences  were  found  between  MET 
(196.94)  and  either  the  TSF  or  CBT  groups.  The 
impairment  main  effect  is  accounted  for  by  the 
high  impairment  group  (193.48)  being  signifi- 
cantly lower  than  the  low  impairment  group 
(199.43);  there  were  no  differences  between  the 
medium  impairment  group  (195.79)  and  either 
the  low  or  high  impairment  groups. 

The  Bond,  Goals,  and  Task  subscale  scores 
from  the  WAI  were  entered  into  multivariate 
analyses  of  variance  (MANOVA)  as  the  depend- 
ent variables,  with  level  of  cognitive  impair- 
ment and  type  of  therapy  as  the  independent 
variables.  There  were  no  multivariate  differ- 
ences among  outpatients  on  the  client-rated 
WAI  subscales  as  a function  of  level  of  cognitive 
impairment  (Pillai’s=0.002,  F= 0.232,  p=. 966)  or 
its  interaction  with  type  of  therapy  (Pillai’s= 
0.022,  F=1.433,  p=.143);  there  was,  however,  a 
significant  difference  as  a function  of  type  of 
therapy  (Pillai’s=0.02,  F=2.577,  p=.017).  This 
appears  to  be  accounted  for  by  differences 
across  therapy  conditions  on  the  Bond  subscale 
(F=4.818,  p=.008),  in  which  MET  (72.08)  had  a 
significantly  higher  score  than  either  the  CBT 
(69.65)  or  TSF  (70.34)  groups,  which  did  not  dif- 
fer from  one  another. 
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There  were  no  significant  differences  in  the 
outpatient  arm  on  the  therapist-rated  WAI  sub- 
side scores  as  a function  of  the  type  of  therapy 
or  its  interaction  with  level  of  impairment; 
while  not  significantly  different  (Pillai’s=0.014, 
/*'=  1 . S 1 1 . /i=093),  the  level  of  impairment  ap- 
proached this  level.  Univariate  ANOVAs  con- 
ducted as  part  of  the  MANOVA  process  to  test 
between-client  effects  found  a significant  differ- 
ence as  a function  of  level  of  impairment  on  the 
Task  subscale  (F= 3.528,  p=.03)  and  an  interac- 
tion effect  on  the  Bond  scale  (F= 2.50,  p=.041). 
The  interaction  appears  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  high  impairment  group’s  Bond  score  (63.34) 
in  the  CBT  condition  in  contrast  to  that  of  the 
low  (67.68)  and  medium  (66.68)  impairment 
groups  and  in  comparison  to  the  pattern  of 
scores  in  the  other  therapy  conditions  (figure7). 
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Figure  7.  Therapist  ratings  of  therapeutic  bond 
in  outpatient  therapies  as  a function  of  level  of  cogni- 
tive impairment. 
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AA  Meeting  Attendance  and 

Involvement 

The  number  of  AA  meetings  attended  and 
scores  on  the  AA  Involvement  Scale  (AAIS, 
Tonigan  et  al.  1996)  reflecting  involvement  in 
other  12-step  activities  (e.g.,  reading  the  Big 
Book,  having  a sponsor,  doing  steps)  were  col- 
lected across  the  followup  from  the  Form  90 
(Miller  1996).  Analyses  were  conducted  on  each 
of  these  sets  of  variables  within  each  arm;  only 
those  results  that  involve  level  of  impairment 
and  its  interaction  with  treatment  are  reported. 

AA  Attendance.  A repeated-measures 
ANOVA  was  conducted  with  therapy  type  and 
level  of  impairment  as  the  independent 


variables  and  AA  meeting  attendance  across  the 
followup  period  as  the  repeated  measure.  No 
main  effects  for  level  of  impairment,  2-way  in- 
teractions of  impairment  by  time,  or  3-way  in- 
teractions involving  therapy  condition,  impair- 
ment level,  and  AA  meeting  attendance  across 
followup  points  were  found  in  any  of  the 
analyses. 

Two  summary  variables  were  derived  from 
the  AA  meeting  attendance  and  involvement 
measures,  representing  the  average  of  these 
variables  collapsed  across  the  3-  through  15- 
month  followup  period.  These  were  then  trichot- 
omized  based  on  their  respective  distributions 
to  provide  for  high,  medium,  and  low  AA  atten- 
dance and  AA  involvement  categories.  No  sig- 
nificant relationship  was  found  between  level  of 
impairment,  type  of  therapy,  and  frequency  of 
AA  meeting  attendance  in  the  outpatient  arm. 

AA  Involvement.  Similar  analyses  were 
conducted  with  the  AA  Involvement  Scale.  A re- 
peated measures  ANOVA  was  conducted  with 
therapy  type  and  level  of  impairment  as  the  in- 
dependent variables  and  AA  involvement  scores 
across  the  followup  period  as  the  repeated 
measure  and  dependent  variable.  A significant 
effect  was  found  for  the  interaction  between 
level  of  impairment  and  AA  involvement  in  the 
outpatient  sample  (Pillai’s=0.033,  F=2.438,  p= 
.024,  within-clients  F= 2.753,  p=.012).  This  dif- 
ference appears  attributable  to  the  differential 
increase  in  the  level  of  AA  involvement  among 
clients  in  the  high  impairment  group  relative  to 
that  in  the  other  impairment  categories  (figure 
8).  Subsequent  post  hoc  comparisons  indicate 
that  the  high  impairment  group,  while  not  dif- 
fering at  baseline  from  the  other  conditions,  had 
higher  AA  involvement  scores  at  the  1-3-  and  4- 
9-month  periods  than  the  other  two  impairment 
groups,  which  did  not  differ  from  one  another. 

A significant  chi  square  was  found  between 
level  of  impairment  and  AA  involvement  cate- 
gory for  the  outpatient  sample,  collapsing 
across  type  of  therapy  (X?=10.260,  p=.036).  This 
appears  to  be  related  to  the  relatively  large 
number  of  individuals  in  the  high  impairment 
group  who  had  a high  level  of  AA  involvement, 
particularly  when  compared  to  those  in  the  low 
impairment  range  who  were  low  in  their  AA  in 
volvement  (figure  9). 
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Figure  8.  AA  involvement  score  as  a function  of 
level  of  cognitive  impairment:  Outpatient  sample. 

The  relationship  between  AA  involvement  and 
level  of  impairment  on  drinking  and  abstinence 
during  the  therapy  dehvery  period  was  examined. 
Two  variables  were  included  as  indices.  The  first 
was  whether  abstinence  or  drinking  occurred  in  a 
given  week;  the  second  indicated  whether  a heavy 
drinking  occasion  (five  or  more  drinks  on  a drink- 
ing day)  occurred  in  a given  week.  Repeated- 
measures  ANOVAs  were  conducted  for  each  vari- 
able, with  the  level  of  AA  involvement  during 
months  1 to  3 (trichotomized)  and  level  of  cogni- 
tive impairment  as  the  independent  variables. 

In  the  outpatient  arm,  a significant  interac- 
tion was  found  between  weeks  including  heavy 
drinking  across  time,  level  of  impairment,  and 
AA  involvement  (F=1.422,  p=.029).  The  interac- 
tion, depicted  in  figure  10,  appears  to  be  attrib- 
utable to  the  difference  between  clients  in  the 
high  impairment  group  who  are  either  low  or 
high  on  their  AA  involvement.  Highly  impaired 
clients  who  were  highly  involved  in  AA  had  con- 
siderably fewer  weeks  involving  heavy  drinking 


Level  of  AA  Involvem  ent 

Figure  9.  Relationship  between  level  of  AA  in- 
volvement and  level  of  cognitive  impatient:  Outpa- 
tient sample. 

episodes.  There  was  no  relationship  between 
level  of  AA  involvement,  impairment,  and  absti- 
nent weeks  in  the  outpatient  arm  of  the  trial. 

Examination  of  the  trichotomized  classifica- 
tion of  AA  meeting  attendance  during  months  1 
to  3 indicated  that  it  may  be  related  differen- 
tially to  abstinent  weeks  during  this  period  for 
individuals  differing  in  their  level  of  cognitive 
impairment.  In  the  outpatient  arm,  a signifi- 
cant multivariate  interaction  was  found  involv- 
ing these  three  variables  (Pillai’s=0.076,  F- 
1.387,  p=.04);  the  within-client  interaction  ap- 
proached significance  (F=1.318,p=.072).  The  in- 
teraction appears  to  be  attributable  to  the  rela- 
tively larger  proportion  of  abstinent  weeks  for 
those  in  the  high  impairment  category  who 
were  also  in  the  high  frequency  of  AA  meeting 
attendance  group  during  months  1 to  3,  particu- 
larly in  comparison  to  highly  impaired  clients 
who  were  in  the  lowest  AA  attendance  category. 

Summary  of  Outpatient 
Findings 

The  results  of  analyses  in  the  outpa- 
tient arm  suggest  the  following: 

■ Cognitive  impairment  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  prognostic  of  drinking- 
related  outcomes  during  the  therapy 
delivery  period,  across  the  1-year 
posttreatment  followup,  or  at  a 3- 
year  posttreatment  followup. 

■ There  appear  to  be  no  matching  ef- 
fects between  cognitive  impairment 
and  type  of  therapy  at  any  of  these 
time  points. 
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Figure  10.  Proportion  of  weeks  with  a heavy  drinking  epi- 
sode during  outpatient  therapy  as  a function  of  level  of  cognitive 
impairment. 
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■ MKT  was  found  to  have  significantly  more 
structure  than  CBT,  while  CBT  is  compara- 
ble to  TSF,  and  TSF  and  MET  are 
comparable. 

■ MET  clients  attended  fewer  therapy  ses- 
sions t han  either  CBT  or  TSF  clients,  while 
those  receiving  TSF  attended  significantly 
fewer  sessions  than  did  CBT  clients. 

■ Individuals  with  a high  degree  of  cognitive 
impairment  who  received  CBT  attended 
fewer  therapy  sessions,  were  more  likely  to 
be  classified  as  low  therapy  attendees  (=s2 
sessions),  and  were  less  likely  to  complete 
therapy  than  those  with  low  levels  of 
impairment. 

■ Those  with  high  levels  of  impairment  ap- 
pear to  have  a less  positive  working  alli- 
ance with  their  therapists  overall  than 
those  who  are  in  the  low  impairment 
category. 

■ Those  with  high  levels  of  impairment  who 
were  in  CBT  appear  to  have  developed  less 
positive  interpersonal  bonds  with  their 
therapists  than  those  with  low  impair- 
ment; clients  with  high  levels  of  impair- 
ment had  significantly  greater  AA  involve- 
ment than  those  with  low  impairment. 

■ Those  in  the  high  impairment  group  who 
had  a high  level  of  AA  involvement  had  sig- 
nificantly fewer  weeks  in  which  heavy 
drinking  occurred  during  the  therapy 


delivery  period  than  those  who  were  low  in 
AA  involvement. 

Results:  Aftercare  Arm 

The  analyses  conducted  in  the  aftercare  arm 
of  the  study  paralleled  those  in  the  outpatient 
arm.  This  section  presents  the  results  of  these 
analyses  for  the  aftercare  arm  of  the  trial. 

Tests  for  Prognostic  and 
Matching  Effects 

Level  of  cognitive  impairment  was  not  predic- 
tive of  treatment  outcome  (no  main  effect  for 
cognitive  impairment)  either  during  the  treat- 
ments (months  1-3)  or  across  the  1-year  fol- 
lowup period  (months  4—15)  for  aftercare  cli- 
ents. However,  matching  effects  were  apparent 
within  treatment  (table  3).  A time  by  treatment 
by  attribute  effect  was  observed  for  both  fre- 
quency (PDA,  /i<02)  and  intensity  (DDD,  p< 
.02)  of  drinking.  Examination  of  the  weekly  p 
values  suggests  that  as  treatment  progressed, 
clients  with  greater  cognitive  impairment  did 
progressively  better  in  CBT  than  in  MET,  as  hy- 
pothesized, relative  to  those  with  less  cognitive 
impairment.  However,  these  relative  gains  dis- 
appeared by  the  end  of  the  active  treatment 
phase,  and  no  differences  were  found  in  the 
months  4-15  data.  The  within-treatment  effects 
are  depicted  in  figures  11  and  12. 


Table  3.  Cognitive  Impairment,  aftercare 


Within  treatment  Posttreatment 


Treatment 

contrast 

MV 

x Tx 

MV 

x Tx  x T 

MV  x 

Tx  x T2 

MV 

x Tx 

MV  x 

Tx  x T 

MV  x 

Tx  x T2 

PDA 

DDD 

PDA 

DDD 

PDA 

DDD 

PDA 

DDD 

PDA 

DDD 

PDA 

DDD 

CBT  vs.  MET 

t 

.94 

-.42 

2.39 

-2.34 

-.29 

.23 

.57 

-.25 

-.06 

-.25 

.06 

-.27 

P 

.39 

.67 

.02 

.02 

.78 

.82 

.57 

.81 

.95 

.80 

.95 

.79 

CBT  vs.  TSF 

t 

-1.10 

.27. 

1.71 

-2.16 

.41 

-.16 

.38 

-.24 

1.18 

.08 

-.58 

-.25 

P 

.27 

.79 

.09 

.03 

.68 

.87 

.70 

.81 

.24 

.93 

.57 

.80 

MET  vs.  TSF 

t 

-1.81 

.62 

-.71 

.27 

.62 

-.35 

1.19 

.02 

1.07 

.29 

-.55 

.03 

P 

.07 

.54 

.48 

.79 

.54 

.73 

.85 

.99 

.29 

.77 

.59 

.97 

MVxTx 

F 

1.65 

.19 

3.25 

3.70 

.19 

.06 

.18 

.04 

.83 

.05 

.21 

.05 

P 

.19 

.82 

.04 

.02 

.82 

.94 

.84 

.96 

.44 

.95 

.81 

.95 

NOTE:  MV-matching  variable,  Cognitive  Impairment;  Tx=therapy  condition;  T=time;  T2=quadratic  time:  PDA:  percent- 
age of  days  abstinent;  DDD=drinks  per  drinking  day 
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Weeks  of  Treatment  Delivery 

Figure  1 1.  Drinks  per  drinking  day  (DDD)  in  aftercare  during 
months  1-3  as  a function  of  level  of  cognitive  impairment:  CBT 
versus  MET  contrast.  Predicted  contrasts  are  represented  by 
heavy  lines. 


Weeks  of  Treatment  Delivery 

Figure  12.  Percentage  of  days  abstinent  (PDA)  in  aftercare 
during  months  1-3  as  a function  of  level  of  cognitive  impairment: 
CBT  versus  MET  contrast.  Predicted  contrasts  are  represented 
by  heavy  lines. 


It  was  also  hypothesized  that  clients  higher 
in  cognitive  impairment  would  have  better 
drinking  outcomes  when  treated  in  TSF  than 
when  treated  in  MET,  relative  to  those  with  less 
cognitive  impairment.  This  hypothesis  was  also 
supported  through  the  treatment  period 
(months  1-3)  but  also  disappeared  during  the 
subsequent  12-month  followup  period. 

Lastly,  it  was  hypothesized  that  TSF  would 
be  more  helpful  than  CBT  for  aftercare  clients 
high  in  cognitive  impairment.  Examination  of 
the  attribute  by  treatment  by  time  interaction 
on  DDD  (p<. 03)  at  the  weekly  level  suggests 
that  highly  impaired  clients  treated  in  TSF 
tended  to  drink  less  on  drinking  days  during  the 
first  week  or  two  of  treatment  than  if  treated  in 


CBT.  However,  as  the  weeks  of  treat- 
ment went  on,  this  effect  disappeared. 

CBT  Versus  MET  and  TSF 
Versus  MET  Contrasts 

Therapy  Structure 

No  differences  were  found  in  the 
level  of  structure  in  the  aftercare  arm 
as  a function  of  level  of  cognitive  im- 
pairment (F= 0.767,  p=.465),  type  of 
therapy  (F=0.289,  p=.749),  or  the  in- 
teraction between  these  two  variables 
(F=0.822,  p=.512).  Thus,  as  in  the  out- 
patient arm,  a major  component  of  the 
putative  causal  chain,  that  CBT  and 
TSF  would  be  rated  as  having  greater 
structure  than  MET,  was  not 
supported. 

Therapy  Attendance  and 
Treatment  Dose 

Sessions  Attended.  A significant 
effect  for  type  of  therapy  was  found 
with  respect  to  the  number  of  therapy 
sessions  attended  (CBT,  8.12;  MET, 
3.15;  TSF,  7.36)  (F=125.31,  p=.000). 
However,  there  were  no  significant  dif- 
ferences in  therapy  attendance  as  a 
function  of  level  of  cognitive  impair- 
ment or  its  interaction  with  type  of 
treatment. 

Percentage  of  Sessions  Attend- 
ed. Differences  were  found  in  the  per- 
centage of  sessions  attended  across  the 
CBT  (67.6  percent),  MET  (78.8  percent),  and 
TSF  (61.4  percent)  groups.  No  significant  differ- 
ences were  found  as  a function  of  level  of  cogni- 
tive impairment  (F=2.360,  p=.095);  however,  a 
trend  was  found  for  highly  impaired  clients  (65 
percent)  having  lower  attendance  than  those  in 
medium  or  low  impairment  groups  (71  percent 
for  each).  No  interaction  was  found  between 
level  of  impairment  and  type  of  aftercare  ther- 
apy (F=0.273,  p=.896). 

Categorical  Attendance  Indices.  Nearly  a 
quarter  (24.2  percent)  of  the  aftercare  clients 
were  classified  as  low  therapy  attendees  (^2  ses- 
sions); 47.8  percent  of  the  aftercare  clients  (63.2 
percent  of  those  attending  3 or  more  sessions) 
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were  classified  as  therapy  completers.  Asignifi- 
- ant  relationship  wras  found  between  cognitive 
impairment  and  aftercare  therapy  attendance 
(0-2  sessions  versus  3 or  more  sessions)  (X2= 
6 123,  p=. 047);  28.4  percent  of  clients  in  the 
high  impairment  category  were  low  therapy  at- 
tendees compared  to  19.6  percent  and  22.1  per- 
cent for  the  low  and  medium  impairment 
groups,  respectively.  However,  there  was  no  re- 
lationship between  level  of  impairment  and 
therapy  completion  status  in  the  aftercare  arm. 
When  the  type  of  therapy  was  factored  into  mul- 
tilevel chi-square  analyses,  no  differences  were 
found  on  either  of  these  two  measures  as  a func- 
tion of  type  of  therapy  or  within  a given  therapy 
as  a function  of  level  of  impairment. 

Working  Alliance.  There  were  no  differ- 
ences as  a function  of  type  of  therapy,  level  of 
impairment,  or  their  interaction  in  the  aftercare 
arm  on  the  total  WAI  score  or  on  any  of  the  three 
WAI  subscales  rated  by  either  therapists  or 
clients. 

CBT  Versus  TSF  Contrast 

AA  Meeting  Attendance  and 

Involvement. 

AA  Attendance.  A repeated-measures  ANOVA 
was  conducted  with  therapy  type  and  level  of 
impairment  as  the  independent  variables  and 
AA  meeting  attendance  across  the  followup  pe- 
riod as  the  repeated  measure.  No  main  effects 
for  level  of  impairment,  2-way  interactions  of 
impairment  by  time,  or  3-way  interactions  in- 
volving therapy  condition,  impairment  level, 
and  AA  meeting  attendance  across  followup 
points  were  found  in  any  of  the  analyses. 

AA  Involvement.  No  relationship  was  found 
among  AA  involvement,  measured  as  either  a 
continuous  variable  in  repeated-measures  anal- 
yses or  as  a categorization  based  on  the  average 
level  of  involvement,  level  of  impairment  in  chi- 
square  analyses,  and  type  of  treatment  in  the 
aftercare  arm. 

The  relationship  between  AA  involvement 
during  the  therapy  delivery  period  and  level  of 
impairment  on  drinking  and  abstinence  during 
that  same  period  was  examined  using  the  num- 
ber of  abstinent  weeks  and  the  number  of  weeks 
including  a heavy  drinking  occasion  as  the 


dependent  variables.  Repeated-measures 
ANOVAs  were  conducted  for  each  variable,  with 
the  level  of  AA  involvement  during  months  1 to  3 
(trichotomized)  and  level  of  cognitive  impair- 
ment as  the  independent  variables.  There  were 
no  differences  across  time  in  either  the  number 
of  abstinent  weeks  or  weeks  including  heavy 
drinking  as  a function  of  the  level  of  AA  involve- 
ment, cognitive  impairment,  or  their  interaction 
among  aftercare  clients.  Similarly,  the  trichoto- 
mized classification  of  AA  meeting  attendance 
was  not  related  to  the  number  of  abstinent  weeks 
or  weeks  including  heavy  drinking  among  after- 
care clients. 

Summary  of  Aftercare  Findings 

The  results  of  analyses  in  the  aftercare  arm 
suggest  the  following: 

h Cognitive  impairment  does  not  appear  to 
be  prognostic  of  drinking-related  outcomes 
during  the  therapy  delivery  period  or 
across  the  1-year  posttreatment  followup. 

■ There  appeared  to  be  some  support  for  a 
matching  effect  between  level  of  cognitive 
impairment  and  type  of  therapy  during 
months  1-3  while  treatment  was  being  de- 
livered, with  clients  higher  in  cognitive  im- 
pairment having  somewhat  better  within- 
treatment  drinking  outcomes  when  treated 
in  either  CBT  or  TSF  compared  to  MET, 
and  those  in  TSF  doing  somewhat  better 
early  in  treatment  compared  to  those  in 
CBT. 

■ These  apparent  matching  effects  dissi- 
pated over  time  and  had  disappeared  by 
the  end  of  the  active  treatment  phase. 

b There  were  no  differences  across  the  three 
aftercare  therapies  with  respect  to  their 
levels  of  therapeutic  structure. 

b No  differences  or  interactions  with  type  of 
treatment  were  found  for  level  of  cognitive 
impairment  and  the  number  of  therapy 
sessions  attended,  the  percentage  of  ses- 
sions attended,  or  therapy  completion 
rates;  however,  those  with  high  levels  of 
impairment  were  more  likely  to  be  classi- 
fied as  low  therapy  attendees  than  those 
with  low  levels  of  impairment. 
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n There  appeared  to  be  no  relationship  be- 
tween level  of  impairment  and  the  level  of 
therapeutic  alliance  as  viewed  from  either 
the  clients’  or  therapists’  perspectives. 

■ No  relationships  were  found  between  the 
level  of  cognitive  impairment  and  AA  at- 
tendance or  level  of  AA  involvement. 

Discussion 

Treatment  Outcome 

The  present  findings  raise  questions  concern- 
ing the  utility  of  measures  of  cognitive  impair- 
ment in  matching  clients  to  the  three  treat- 
ments used  in  Project  MATCH.  In  the  outpa- 
tient setting,  the  cognitive  impairment  index 
was  found  to  have  neither  a prognostic  main  ef- 
fect nor  an  interaction  with  treatments  on  per- 
centage of  days  abstinent  or  drinks  per  drinking 
day  during  the  3 months  of  active  therapy, 
across  the  12-month  followup  period,  or  at  a fol- 
lowup approximately  3 years  after  treatment. 
While  there  was  some  suggestive  evidence  of 
matching  in  the  aftercare  setting  during  the  ac- 
tive treatment  phase  (months  1—3),  these  effects 
occurred  in  only  a brief  window  of  time,  dissi- 
pated rapidly,  and  were  not  observed  in  months 
4—15.  Thus,  the  results  fail  to  support  the  hy- 
pothesized main  effects,  which  predicted  that 
more  cognitively  impaired  clients  would  have 
poorer  outcomes.  This  portion  of  the  results  are 
consistent  with  others  that  have  raised  ques- 
tions about  the  clinical  utility  of  measures  of 
cognitive  function  in  predicting  treatment  out- 
comes among  alcoholics  (Donovan  et  al.  1984). 
The  results  also  fail  to  support  the  hypothesized 
interactions  that  would  have  indicated  a match- 
ing effect  between  level  of  impairment  and  type 
of  therapy. 

Causal  Chain  Analyses  and 
Process  Measures 

Outpatient  Arm 

Given  the  lack  of  prognostic  main  effects  or 
matching  interaction  effects  between  cognitive 
impairment  and  type  of  therapy,  the  aim  of  the 
causal  chain  analysis  for  the  outpatient  arm  of 
the  trial  was  to  determine  where  the  causal 


chain  broke  down.  The  first  causal  chain,  in- 
volving the  contrasts  between  MET  and  CBT 
and  TSF,  seems  to  have  failed  in  part  because 
MET  appeared  to  have  higher  levels  of  thera- 
peutic structure  (as  rated  after  Session  2)  than 
either  CBT  or  TSF.  This  finding  is  contrary  to 
the  hypothesis  that  CBT  and  TSF  would  be 
more  structured.  Further,  outpatients  high  in 
cognitive  impairment  did  not  differ  from  those 
low  in  impairment  on  the  degree  of  structure  ob- 
served in  their  therapy  sessions  nor  was  there 
an  interaction  between  level  of  impairment  and 
therapy  with  respect  to  observed  structure. 

The  second  causal  chain  was  partially  sup- 
ported in  that  cognitive  impairment  was  related 
in  the  expected  direction  with  therapy  dose. 
High  impairment  was  associated  with  fewer 
sessions  attended,  suggesting  that  those  who 
were  more  impaired  found  therapy  less  helpful 
than  those  who  were  less  impaired.  More  impor- 
tantly, cognitive  impairment  interacted  with 
the  type  of  therapy  to  influence  attendance.  Cli- 
ents with  high  levels  of  impairment  who  re- 
ceived CBT  attended  fewer  sessions  than  those 
having  low  levels  of  impairment  or  than  their 
counterparts  in  the  other  therapy  conditions. 

This  differential  therapeutic  dose  was  also 
supported  by  the  percentage  of  sessions  at- 
tended, classification  as  low  or  high  therapy  at- 
tendees, and  categorization  as  therapy  complet- 
ers. Thus,  there  appears  to  be  cumulative  evi- 
dence that  level  of  impairment  interacts  with 
CBT  to  reduce  various  indices  of  treatment 
dose.  However,  it  is  not  clear  whether  these  dif- 
ferences in  attendance  as  a function  of  type  of 
therapy  and  impairment  level  are  related  to 
longer  term  drinking-related  outcomes.  This  re- 
lationship should  be  tested  in  future  analyses. 

In  a search  for  process  factors  that  might  be  a 
function  of  the  interaction  between  type  of  ther- 
apy and  cognitive  impairment,  working  alli- 
ance, AA  attendance,  and  AA  involvement  were 
explored.  A number  of  interesting  indirect  lines 
of  evidence  emerged  from  these  analyses,  when 
combined  with  the  results  concerning  therapy 
dose,  to  support  the  possibility  that  CBT-ori- 
ented  outpatient  programs  may  be  less  accept- 
able to  individuals  who  are  more  cognitively  im- 
paired. First,  high  impairment  clients  in  CBT 
had  a lower  level  of  overall  working  alliance  and 
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a less  positive  interpersonal  bond  with  their 
therapists  than  did  clients  in  the  low  impair- 
ment category. 

Second,  more  highly  impaired  outpatients 
treated  in  CBT,  but  not  those  in  TSF  or  MET, 
were  classified  as  low  therapy  attendees  and 
were  less  likely  to  complete  therapy.  Thus,  it  ap- 
pears that  outpatients  who  were  more  impaired 
were  more  likely  to  be  premature  dropouts  who 
thereby  received  a smaller  dose  of  the  active  in- 
gredients of  the  CBT  therapy. 

Third,  more  impaired  outpatients  tended  to 
have  higher  levels  of  AA  involvement  than  less 
impaired  clients.  Finally,  interactions  were  found 
suggesting  that  higher  levels  of  AA  involvement 
during  the  period  when  the  therapies  were  being 
delivered  were  associated  with  fewer  weeks  in 
which  heav\r  drinking  episodes  occurred  among 
highly  impaired  clients  relative  to  less  impaired 
ones.  Similarly,  higher  frequency  of  AA  meeting 
attendance  during  months  1 to  3 was  associated 
with  more  weeks  of  abstinence  among  more 
highly  impaired  chents  than  among  less  impaired 
ones. 

Aftercare  Arm 

Given  the  findings  suggesting  interaction  ef- 
fects between  cognitive  impairment  and  type  of 
therapy  during  the  active  phase  of  treatment, 
although  these  interactions  dissipated  over  the 
3 months  and  were  not  observed  over  the  1- 
year  followup  period,  the  testing  of  the  causal 
chain  had  two  main  goals:  (1)  to  test  whether 
any  of  the  causal  chain  elements  were  support- 
ive of  these  initial  matching  effects  and  (2)  to 
identify  where  and  when  the  causal  chain 
broke  down. 

The  first  causal  chain  (MET  versus  TSF  or 
CBT)  failed  to  be  supported  in  that  the  level  of 
observed  structure  was  comparable  across  ther- 
apies, although  it  was  hypothesized  that  MET 
would  have  less  structure  than  the  other  two 
therapies.  The  second  causal  chain  (TSF  versus 
CBT)  was  not  supported  either.  Session  atten- 
dance was  unrelated  to  the  cognitive  impair- 
ment by  therapy  interaction.  This  was  the  case 
whether  attendance  was  measured  by  the  num- 
ber or  percentage  of  sessions  attended. 

Nor  was  session  attendance  affected  by  the 
level  of  impairment.  While  use  of  therapy 


completion  as  a criterion  supported  the  expecta- 
tion that  more  highly  impaired  aftercare  clients 
would  be  less  likely  to  complete  therapy  than 
those  low  in  impairment,  neither  this  measure 
nor  the  classification  as  low  versus  high  therapy 
attendance  supported  the  hypothesized  interac- 
tion between  impairment  level  and  type  of  ther- 
apy. Thus,  there  was  no  support  overall  for  the 
causal  chain  indicating  that  therapy  dose  inter- 
acted with  level  of  impairment.  The  absence  of 
this  causal  chain  might  underlie  the  lack  of  the 
hypothesized  matching  effect. 

Again,  as  in  the  outpatient  arm,  working  alli- 
ance, AA  attendance,  and  AA  involvement  were 
explored  as  process  factors  that  might  vary  as  a 
function  of  the  interaction  between  type  of  ther- 
apy and  cognitive  impairment.  However,  unlike 
the  outpatient  results,  the  results  of  analyses 
with  these  variables  were  less  informative.  Nei- 
ther the  therapist  nor  the  client  Working  Alli- 
ance Inventory  total  or  subscale  scores  were 
found  to  be  affected  by  level  of  impairment,  type 
of  therapy,  or  their  interaction. 

Similarly,  neither  AA  meeting  attendance  nor 
AA  involvement  was  influenced  by  level  of  im- 
pairment, type  of  therapy,  or  their  interaction. 
When  AA  involvement  was  included  as  a factor 
in  predicting  heavy  drinking  weeks  and  weeks 
of  abstinence  during  the  active  treatment 
phase,  it  was  found  that  these  drinking-related 
measures  were  not  affected  by  the  combination 
of  AA  involvement  and  level  of  impairment. 

Implications 

A number  of  issues  are  raised  by  the  present 
findings  and  their  failure  to  support  cognitive 
impairment  as  either  a prognostic  or  matching 
variable.  First,  if  one  looks  carefully  at  the  rec- 
ommendations in  the  literature  for  more  struc- 
tured approaches  (such  as  CBT)  with  impaired 
alcoholics  (e.g.,  Donovan  et  al.  1987;  McCrady 
1987),  there  is  a strong  emphasis  on  the  use  ol 
repeated  exposure  to  the  same  material,  behav- 
ioral  rehearsal,  and  demonstrated  mastery  of 
the  targeted  skills.  Such  an  approach,  if  imple- 
mented in  the  manner  recommended,  may  well 
be  the  most  appropriate  strategy  for  cogniti  \ eh 
impaired  clients. 
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However,  in  examining  the  implementation 
of  the  CBT  protocol  in  Project  MATCH,  it  may 
have  been  too  fast  paced  and  too  cognitively  fo- 
cused, with  much  less  emphasis  on  the  more 
concrete  and  repetitive  behavioral  rehearsal 
strategies  thought  to  be  appropriate  for  this 
subgroup.  It  may  be  that  rather  than  skills 
training,  the  CBT  protocol  provided  skills  expo- 
sure. That  is,  given  that  only  one  session  focused 
on  a given  topic  area,  clients  may  have  been  ex- 
posed to  the  general  concepts  of  CBT  but  had  in- 
sufficient time  to  consolidate  these  concepts  and 
rehearse  them  to  the  point  of  demonstrated 
mastery.  As  such,  the  more  impaired  clients 
may  not  have  gained  sufficient  behavioral  train- 
ing to  accommodate  their  deficits.  However,  no 
tests  of  behavioral  skills  acquisition  or  general- 
ization were  included  in  the  trial. 

Second,  while  cognitive  impairment  was 
found  to  be  related  to  a number  of  process  mea- 
sures, it  may  be  that  its  role  in  predicting 
drinking-related  treatment  outcome  has  been 
overrated.  While  the  level  of  impairment  has 
been  found  to  predict  treatment  outcome 
among  alcoholics,  the  results  have  been  equivo- 
cal and,  where  relationships  have  been  found, 
the  amount  of  variance  accounted  for  by  cogni- 
tive function  has  often  been  relatively  small 
(Donovan  et  al.  1984;  Eckardt  et  al.  1988; 
Wilkinson  and  Sanchez-Craig  1981).  Cognitive 
function  has  been  found  to  be  most  consistently 
related  to  outcome  in  those  studies  in  which  ex- 
treme groups  (e.g.,  unimpaired  versus  mark- 
edly impaired)  have  been  compared  (Donovan 
et  al.  1984;  Knight  and  Longmore  1994).  The 
sample  recruited  into  Project  MATCH,  while 
demonstrating  considerable  range  in  cognitive 
function,  did  not  include  clients  with  the 
marked  level  of  impairment  that  is  often  asso- 
ciated with  poor  drinking-related  treatment 
outcomes. 

A number  of  researchers  (e.g.,  Donovan  et  al. 
1984;  Eckardt  et  al.  1988;  Goldman  1995)  have 
suggested  that  while  important  in  the  predic- 
tion of  outcome,  cognitive  impairment  is  only 
one  of  a number  of  variables  that  contribute  to 
the  determination  of  treatment  outcome. 
Knight  and  Longmore  (1994)  have  noted  that 
while  most  research  in  this  area  presumes  a 
causal  role  for  cognitive  impairment  in  poor 


treatment  outcomes,  such  deficits  may  simply 
be  correlates  of  other  factors,  such  as  age,  chro- 
nicity,  severity  of  dependence,  or  low  social  sta- 
bility, that  actually  determine  the  response  to 
treatment. 

Also,  the  posttreatment  environment  may  or 
may  not  pose  a challenge  for  the  individual’s 
cognitive  abilities  (Goldman  1995).  The  effects 
of  cognitive  impairment  are  most  likely  to  be  ob- 
served in  novel  situations  or  those  that  pose  a 
challenge  to  individuals  and  their  cognitive 
problem-solving  abilities.  Also,  performance  on 
cognitive  measures  of  problem-solving  are  not 
necessarily  reflective  of  the  individual’s  inter- 
personal problem-solving  abilities  (Nixon  et  al. 
1992),  which  may  be  more  important  in  dealing 
with  posttreatment  relapse  precipitants. 

Glass  (1991)  has  suggested  that  alcohol- 
related  impairment  can  affect  mood,  judgment, 
and  self-esteem,  which  influence  the  motivation 
one  needs  in  order  to  achieve  and  maintain  ab- 
stinence. She  argued  that  neuropsychological 
function  should  be  viewed  as  part  of  the  total 
and  more  complex  picture  in  which  variables 
such  as  motivation  to  change,  social  stability, 
personality,  and  comorbid  psychological  prob- 
lems may  also  influence  treatment  process  and 
outcome.  This  view  is  consistent  with  the  re- 
sults of  Donovan  and  associates  (1986),  who 
found  that  clinically  meaningful  client  sub- 
types,  defined  by  level  of  cognitive  impairment, 
psychopathology,  alcohol  dependence,  and  de- 
mographic characteristics,  provided  a better 
predictor  of  outcome  than  did  cognitive  impair- 
ment alone. 

A third  issue  deals  with  the  assessment  of 
cognitive  function.  In  order  to  minimize  client 
burden  from  an  already  lengthy  assessment 
process  in  Project  MATCH  (see  Connors  et  al. 
1994),  only  a few  measures  were  used  to  assess 
cognitive  function.  It  may  be  that  other  tests  as- 
sessing different  areas  of  function  or  assessing 
in  greater  depth  would  have  been  more  sensi- 
tive to  deficits  and  possibly  would  have  provided 
more  positive  results  with  respect  to  outcome  or 
treatment  matching.  Similarly,  a number  of  al- 
ternative strategies  for  combining  the  measures 
of  cognitive  impairment,  rather  than  a factor- 
analytically  derived  continuous  index  of  impair- 
ment, might  be  more  effective  as  predictors  of 
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outcome.  As  an  example,  Kadden  and  colleagues 
( 1989)  assigned  scores  of  0 or  1 (unimpaired/im- 
pi u red)  for  each  of  three  cognitive  tests  adminis- 
tered to  aftercare  clients;  individuals  were  classi- 
fied as  impaired  if  they  scored  in  the  impaired 
range  on  two  out  of  the  three  tests. 

The  choice  of  measures  raises  two  related  is- 
sues. The  first  is  that  currently  available  mea- 
sures of  cognitive  function  may  be  inadequate  in 
their  ability  to  assess  or  predict  those  skills  and 
abilities  involved  in  the  treatment  process  and 
those  needed  to  deal  with  the  posttreatment  en- 
vironment. Knight  and  Longmore  (1994)  indi- 
cated that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  which  tests 
best  assess  the  cognitive  skills  needed  to  consol- 
idate and  apply  treatment-related  skills. 

The  use  of  “ecologically  valid”  measures  has 
been  raised  previously  (e.g.,  Sussman  et  al.  1986). 
However,  most  available  measures  of  cognitive 
function  are  lacking  in  this  ecological  validity. 
The  use  of  measures  of  treatment-relevant  infor- 
mation (e.g.,  Becker  and  Jaffe  1984;  Godding  et 
al.  1992;  Roehrich  and  Goldman  1993)  and  the 
acquisition,  retention,  and  application  of  specific 
skills  such  as  cognitive-behavioral  problem-solv- 
ing or  drink  refusal  (e.g.,  Nixon  et  al.  1992; 
Sanchez-Craig  et  al.  1987;  Smith  and  McCrady 
1991)  seem  like  important  directions  to  pursue 
(Knight  and  Longmore  1994). 

A related  issue  involves  determining  the  best 
measures  of  treatment  outcome  to  investigate 
in  relation  to  cognitive  function.  Donovan  and 
associates  (1984)  found  that  measures  of  neuro- 
psychological function  were  better  in  predicting 
posttreatment  employment  status  than  drink- 
ing-related outcomes.  Outcomes  such  as  em- 
ployment may  be  much  more  directly  related  to 
the  skills  and  abilities  assessed  by  most  mea- 
sures of  cognitive  function  than  is  drinking  be- 
havior. Although  there  is  the  hope  of  finding  a 
causal  link  between  cognitive  impairment  and 
relapse,  no  such  link  has  yet  been  demonstrated 
convincingly  (Knight  and  Longmore  1994). 

Conclusions 

The  present  results  fail  to  support  level  of 
cognitive  impairment,  as  assessed,  as  either  a 
prognostic  indicator  of  treatment  outcome  or  as 
a variable  useful  in  matching  clients  to  one  of 


the  three  treatments  presented  in  Project 
MATCH.  A number  of  factors  may  have  contrib- 
uted to  these  findings,  which  failed  to  support 
the  a priori  hypotheses.  It  may  be  best  to  view 
cognitive  function  as  one  variable  class  that  con- 
tributes to,  but  does  not  independently  predict 
treatment  outcome.  As  Knight  and  Longmore 
(1994)  suggested,  the  significance  of  cognitive 
impairment  must  be  placed  in  a wider  context 
that  integrates  findings  concerning  cognitive 
function  with  other  psychosocial  and  treatment 
variables.  Specifying  these  interactions  with 
greater  precision  may  provide  useful  clinical  in- 
formation to  alcohol  counselors  and  therapists. 
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ABSTRACT 

The  psychopathology-related  findings  from  Project  MATCH  included  examination  of 
an  a priori  matching  hypothesis  based  on  the  Addiction  Severity  Index  Psychiatric  Com- 
posite score  and  a DSM-III-R  diagnostic  assessment.  Hypothetical  causal  chain  pro- 
cesses were  also  examined  to  gain  a better  understanding  of  why  matching  effects  were 
or  were  not  observed.  Significant  psychopathology  matching  interactions  were  found, 
but  they  were  not  consistent  across  time  or  outcome  measures.  The  causal  chain  analy- 
ses did  not  reveal  a mechanism  of  action  for  the  matching  interactions,  further  reducing 
confidence  in  the  validity  of  the  matching  effects.  With  these  limitations  in  mind,  the  fol- 
lowing results  provide  a tentative  basis  for  matching  clients  to  treatment.  Individuals 
without  psychopathology  had  better  outcomes  after  treatment  when  assigned  to  Twelve 
Step  Facilitation  (TSF)  rather  than  Cognitive-Behavioral  Coping  Skills  Therapy  (CBT). 
Individuals  with  psychopathology  did  equally  well  after  treatment  when  assigned  to  TSF 
or  CBT,  but  had  worse  outcomes  during  treatment  when  assigned  to  Motivational  En- 
hancement Therapy.  None  of  the  Project  MATCH  therapies  provided  treatment  with  an 
extensive  focus  on  reducing  psychiatric  symptoms,  so  results  cannot  be  generalized  to 
such  forms  of  therapy. 


An  extensive  epidemiological  study  indi- 
cated that  more  than  half  of  those  seeking 
treatment  for  an  alcohol  use  disorder  in 
mental  health  or  substance  abuse  settings  have 
a comorbid  nonsubstance  use  psychiatric  disor- 
der (Regier  et  al.  1990).  These  comorbid  disor- 
ders have  been  shown  to  adversely  affect  sub- 
stance abuse  treatment  outcome.  Some  prog- 
nostic studies  have  employed  a categorical,  di- 
agnostic approach  to  measuring  psychopatholo- 
gy. For  example,  Rounsaville  and  associates 
(1987),  using  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  (NIMH)  Diagnostic  Interview  Schedule, 
found  that  comorbid  DSM-III  diagnoses  gener- 
ally predicted  poorer  outcomes  among  alcoholics. 

Other  studies  have  measured  psychopathol- 
ogy using  a dimensional,  continuous  approach 
such  as  the  Addiction  Severity  Index  Psychiat- 
ric (ASI  Psych)  subscale  (McLellan  et  al.  1992). 
This  subscale  has  been  found  to  be  a significant 


predictor  of  substance  abuse  treatment  outcome 
using  the  interviewer  severity  rating  (McLellan 
et  al.  1983,  1984)  and  the  composite  score  (Kad- 
den  et  al.  1989).  Such  findings  are  important  be- 
cause they  suggest  that  substance  abusers  with 
psychopathology  may  require  specialized  treat- 
ment services. 

Substance  abuse  outcome  studies  have  also 
found  significant  interactions  between  ASI 
Psych  scores  and  type  of  treatment.  Woody  and 
colleagues  (1984)  compared  methadone-main- 
tained opiate  addicts  assigned  to  parapro- 
fessional  counseling  or  to  professional  psycho- 
therapy (cognitive-behavioral  or  supportive - 
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expressive  psychotherapy).  Clients  with  low  ASI 
Psych  ratings  did  equally  well  with  either  treat- 
ment approach.  However,  clients  with  mid  to 
high  psychiatric  severity  had  better  outcomes 
with  professional  psychotherapy. 

Kadden  and  Cooney  (Kadden  et  al.  1989; 
Cooney  et  al.  1991)  compared  two  approaches  to 
group  therapy  for  alcoholics.  Alcoholics  without 
psychopathology  had  better  outcomes  with 
interactional  group  therapy,  while  those  with 
psychopathology  had  better  outcomes  with  cog- 
nitive-behavioral group  therapy.  In  addition  to 
these  2- way  interaction  results,  studies  by 
McLellan  and  his  colleagues  found  higher  order 
interactions  involving  ASI  Psych  interviewer 
ratings  and  type  of  substance  abuse  treatment 
(McLellan  et  al.  1983).  Clients  with  low  ASI 
Psych  severity  did  well  in  all  programs  studied, 
and  those  with  high  severity  did  poorly  in  all 
programs.  The  responses  of  those  with  interme- 
diate severity  scores  to  different  types  of  pro- 
grams depended  on  the  degree  of  associated 
problems  in  social  functioning. 

This  chapter  describes  in  detail  the  psycho- 
pathology-related  findings  from  Project  MATCH 
(Project  MATCH  Research  Group  1993).  This  in- 
cluded examination  of  an  a priori  matching  hy- 
pothesis based  on  the  ASI  Psych  composite 
score  and  a diagnostic  assessment.  Hypotheti- 
cal causal  chain  processes  were  examined  to 
gain  a better  understanding  of  why  matching  ef- 
fects were  or  were  not  observed. 

The  Psychopathology 
Matching  Hypothesis 

Drinking  outcome  will  be  a function  of  an  in- 
teraction between  psychopathology  and  treat- 
ment type,  such  that  the  slope  of  the  regression 
line  of  psychopathology  on  drinking  outcome 
will  be  more  positive  for  the  Motivational  En- 
hancement Therapy  (MET;  Miller  et  al.  1992) 
and  Twelve  Step  Facilitation  (TSF;  Nowinski  et 
al.  1992)  conditions  than  for  the  Cognitive-Be- 
havioral Coping  Skills  Therapy  (CBT;  Kadden 
et  al.  1992)  condition.  This  interaction  is  illus- 
trated in  figure  1.  This  hypothesis  was  tested  as 
two  contrasts,  one  comparing  CBT  versus  MET 
(excluding  TSF)  and  the  other  comparing  CBT 
versus  TSF  (excluding  MET). 


Figure  1.  Hypothesized  relationships  between  se- 
verity of  dependence  and  drinking  outcome  for  cli- 
ents treated  with  TSF,  CBT,  and  MET. 


These  a priori  contrasts  specified  anticipated 
directional  interaction  effects,  but  they  did  not 
specify  where  on  the  psychopathology  dimen- 
sion to  expect  significant  differences  between 
treatments.  Our  theory,  however,  led  us  to  ex- 
pect that  individuals  with  high  psychopatholo- 
gy would  have  better  outcomes  with  CBT  than 
with  MET  or  TSF.  There  was  no  theoretical  rea- 
son to  expect  differences  in  outcome  among 
CBT,  MET,  and  TSF  for  individuals  with  low 
psychopathology. 

Rationale  for  the  Matching 
Hypothesis 

Empirical  Evidence 

Prior  to  Project  MATCH,  there  had  been  no 
direct  test  of  the  specific  hypothesis  proposed 
here,  although  two  substance  abuse  outcome 
studies  found  significant  2-way  interactions  be- 
tween ASI  Psych  scores  and  type  of  treatment 
(Cooney  et  al.  1991;  Kadden  et  al.  1989;  Woody 
et  al.  1984).  Both  studies  found  that  CBT  was 
more  effective  than  alternative  treatments  for 
high  psychopathology  clients,  while  CBT  and  al- 
ternative treatments  were  not  significantly  dif- 
ferent for  low  psychopathology  clients. 

Severity  of  psychopathology  has  also  been 
found  in  several  studies  to  be  a main  effect  pre- 
dictor of  substance  abuse  treatment  outcome 
(McLellan  1986).  However,  data  from  a study  by 
Rounsaville  and  associates  (1987)  suggested 
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that  the  relationship  between  psychopathology 
and  alcohol  treatment  outcome  might  be  moder- 
ated by  sex.  For  men,  having  an  additional  diag- 
nosis of  major  depression,  antisocial  personal- 
ity, or  drug  abuse  was  associated  with  poorer 
outcome.  For  women,  having  depression  was  as- 
sociated with  a better  outcome  on  some  mea- 
sures, while  antisocial  personality  and  drug 
abuse  were  associated  with  poorer  outcome. 

The  finding  of  a differential  treatment  re- 
sponse for  depressed  men  and  women  was  not 
consistent.  Rounsaville  and  colleagues  reported 
significant  gender  by  diagnosis  interactions  for 
only  4 correlated  outcomes,  all  having  to  do  with 
impairment  due  to  drinking,  out  of  13  outcomes 
tested.  Future  reports  based  on  Project  MATCH 
data  may  shed  some  light  on  the  question  of 
gender  by  psychopathology  interaction  effects 
on  treatment  outcome. 

Theoretical  Justification 

Negative  moods  have  been  shown  to  elicit  al- 
cohol craving  (Cooney  et  al.  1997),  and  most  al- 
cohol relapse  situations  involve  negative  moods 
(Marlatt  1996).  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
treatments  that  reduce  the  frequency  or  inten- 
sity of  negative  moods  will  result  in  reduced 
drinking  among  individuals  prone  to  experienc- 
ing these  moods,  that  is,  individuals  with  anxi- 
ety or  affective  disorders.  TSF  and  MET  were 
developed  uniquely  for  the  treatment  of  alcohol- 
ism, whereas  CBT  is  a more  general  approach 
that  had  been  developed  for  the  treatment  of 
anxiety  and  affective  disorders  and  was  subse- 
quently adapted  for  use  with  alcoholics. 

General  strategies  used  to  address  psycho- 
pathology were  incorporated  into  the  Project 
MATCH  version  of  CBT.  The  elective  sessions 
include  Starting  Conversations,  Nonverbal 
Communication,  and  Assertiveness  to  help  cli- 
ents cope  with  social  anxiety,  Receiving  Criti- 
cism, Awareness  of  Anger,  and  Anger  Manage- 
ment to  help  clients  cope  with  anger,  and 
Awareness  of  Negative  Thinking,  Managing 
Negative  Thinking,  Increasing  Pleasant  Activ- 
ities, and  Managing  Negative  Moods  and  De- 
pression to  help  clients  cope  with  depression.  On 
the  other  hand,  TSF  and  MET  offer  no  direct  in- 
terventions for  clients  with  psychopathology. 


MET’s  brevity  precludes  anything  but  a focus  on 
drinking  and  is  client-structured,  which  may  be 
too  demanding  for  those  with  significant  psy- 
chopathology. The  TSF  therapist  makes  the  as- 
sumption that  most  psychopathology  is  a result 
of  the  disease  process.  Mild  psychopathology  is 
thought  to  improve  with  abstinence,  and  severe 
psychopathology  is  thought  to  require  referral 
to  a mental  health  professional  for  adequate 
treatment. 

More  intensive  treatment  is  often  recom- 
mended for  alcoholics  with  high  psychopatholo- 
gy, so  we  predicted  a difference  in  outcome  be- 
tween CBT  and  MET  in  high  psychopathology 
clients.  Based  on  this  prediction,  we  tested  one  a 
priori  contrast  dropping  the  TSF  client  group 
and  examining  the  interaction  between  psycho- 
pathology and  CBT/MET  treatments.  The  inter- 
action between  psychopathology  and  CBT/TSF 
treatment  was  examined  as  the  second  a priori 
contrast.  This  second  contrast  tested  treat- 
ments equated  on  intensity  of  treatment,  allow- 
ing an  interpretation  of  matching  effects  related 
to  the  content  of  treatment. 

Operationalization  of  the 
Matching  Variable 

Psychopathology  can  be  operationalized  us- 
ing either  a global,  continuous  measure  or  a cat- 
egorical variable  based  on  a diagnostic  assess- 
ment. Project  MATCH  utilized  both  measure- 
ment approaches,  and  a priori  matching  hy- 
potheses were  developed  using  the  ASI  Psych 
and  the  Computerized  Diagnostic  Interview 
Schedule  (C-DIS).  The  ASI  Psych  measure  con- 
sists of  11  items  covering  the  occurrence  of  psy- 
chological problems  (e.g.,  depression,  anxiety, 
and  anger)  in  the  past  30  days.  The  C-DIS  is  a 
computer-administered  interview  based  on  the 
Diagnostic  Interview  Schedule  (Blouin  et  al. 
1988;  C-DIS  Management  Group  1991)  which 
can  yield  psychiatric  disorder  identification 
based  on  the  DSM-III— R. 

Only  the  anxiety  disorders,  affective  disor- 
ders, and  antisocial  personahty  disorders  sec- 
tions on  the  C-DIS  were  administered.  Partici- 
pants were  considered  to  meet  criteria  for  a cur- 
rent comorbid  Axis  I disorder  if  they  met  DSM- 
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III  K criteria  for  any  lifetime  anxiety  or  affec- 
ti\t  disorder  and  reported  one  or  more  relevant 
symptoms  in  the  past  6 months.  This  definition 
. iVunvm  diagnosis  does  not  exactly  correspond 
with  i Ik*  DSM-III-R  definition  of  current  diag- 
nosis because  the  C-DIS  does  not  provide  suffi- 
rioni  probes  to  determine  whether  an  individual 
has  enough  current  symptoms  to  satisfy  criteria 
for  current  diagnosis.  Thus,  the  C-DIS  may  at 
times  classify  individuals  as  having  a current 
disorder  when  they  are  actually  in  partial 
remission. 

The  ASI  Psych  score  and  the  C-DIS  diagnos- 
tic variable  were  only  moderately  correlated 
(aftercare  sample  point-biserial  r=0.43,  outpa- 
t lent  sample  point-biserial  r=0.27),  so  they  were 
examined  in  separate  matching  analyses.  The 
ASI  Psych  measure  was  selected  as  a primary 
matching  variable,  while  the  C-DIS  was  se- 
lected as  a secondary  matching  variable.  The 
Steering  committee  selected  ASI  Psych  as  the 
primary  matching  variable  because  it  had 
yielded  significant  attribute  by  treatment  inter- 
actions in  three  previous  substance  abuse  psy- 
chotherapy outcome  studies  (Kadden  et  al. 
1989;  McLellan  et  al.  1983;  Woody  et  al.  1984). 

To  our  knowledge,  no  substance  abuse  out- 
come study  has  reported  a significant  attribute 
by  treatment  interaction  using  an  Axis  I psychi- 
atric diagnosis-based  client  variable.  There  was 
no  a priori  basis  for  determining  the  point  on 
the  psychopathology  symptom  continuum 
where  CBT  would  be  more  effective  than  TSF  or 
MET.  It  was  hypothesized  that  the  greater  over- 
all psychopathology  present,  the  more  incre- 
mentally effective  CBT  will  be,  relative  to  either 
TSF  or  MET. 

Sample  Characteristics 

The  Project  MATCH  sample  had  a mean  pre- 
treatment ASI  Psych  composite  score  in  the  out- 
patient arm  of  0. 19  (SD=  0. 19)  with  38  percent  of 
participants  having  a zero  score.  The  aftercare 
arm  had  a mean  score  of  0.23  (SD=  0.21)  with  35 
percent  having  a zero  score.  These  scores  are 
slightly  lower  than  normative  data  from  alcohol 
abusers  (mean=0.24)  reported  by  McLellan  and 
associates  (1992).  Table  1 shows  the  percentage 
of  participants  meeting  our  operational  defini- 
tion of  current  comorbid  affective  and/or  anxiety 


Table  1.  Percentage  of  participants  meeting 
criteria  for  current  comorbid  DSM-III-R 
diagnoses 


Aftercare  arm 
(N  = 748) 

Outpatient  arm 
(N  = 870) 

No  current 
comorbid  diagnosis 

56.0 

67.9 

Current  comorbid 
anxiety  diagnosis 

35.7 

25.7 

Current  comorbid 
affective  diagnosis 

20.5 

13.8 

Current  anxiety  or 
affective  diagnosis 

44.0 

32.1 

NOTE:  Current  DSM-III-R  diagnoses  are  defined  in  the 
text  and  may  include  some  cases  in  partial  remission. 


disorders  based  on  the  pretreatment  C-DIS  as- 
sessment. Among  participants  with  anxiety  dis- 
orders, there  was  an  approximately  even  distri- 
bution of  participants  meeting  criteria  for  social 
phobia,  simple  phobia,  agoraphobia,  general- 
ized anxiety  disorder,  and  panic  disorder. 
Among  those  with  affective  disorders,  most  par- 
ticipants met  criteria  for  major  depressive  dis- 
order, with  few  meeting  criteria  for  bipolar  dis- 
order or  manic  episode. 

Results 

Prognostic  Effects 

The  prognostic  effects  of  pretreatment  ASI 
Psych  and  pretreatment  current  comorbid  Axis 
I diagnosis  on  posttreatment  alcohol  consump- 
tion were  examined  in  outpatient  and  aftercare 
samples  aggregated  across  all  three  treatments. 
Prognostic  analyses  were  conducted  using  a “la- 
tent growth”  approach  that  was  utilized  in  the 
previously  reported  analysis  of  matching  effects 
(Project  MATCH  Research  Group  1997; 
Longabaugh  and  Wirtz,  this  volume,  pp.  4— 17) 
The  prognostic  model  included  a backward 
elimination  adjustment  for  the  other  significant 
a priori  matching  attributes  and  their  matching 
interaction  effects. 
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There  were  no  prognostic  main  effects  of  ASI 
Psych  or  comorbid  Axis  I diagnosis  on  percent- 
age of  days  abstinent  (PDA)  or  drinks  per  drink- 
ing day  (DDD)  across  the  1-year  posttreatment 
period  in  either  the  aftercare  or  outpatient  arm 
of  the  study.  ASI  Psych  did  interact  with  time  to 
predict  PDA  and  DDD  outcomes  (p’s<.05)  in  the 
aftercare  arm.  Toward  the  end  of  the  followup 
period,  clients  higher  in  psychiatric  severity 
had  fewer  abstinent  days  compared  to  those 
lower  in  psychiatric  severity.  However,  these 
time-limited  prognostic  effects  accounted  for 
less  than  2 percent  in  outcome  variance. 

Interaction  Effects 

Psychopathology  by  treatment  interaction  ef- 
fects were  also  modeled  as  a latent  growth  pro- 
cess. Tables  2 and  3 show  F and  nondirectional  p 


values  for  all  possible  psychopathology  interac- 
tion effects  using  the  ASI  Psych  and  C-DIS 
matching  variables.  The  p values  in  these  tables 
should  be  halved  to  determine  the  directional  p 
values. 

Each  matching  hypothesis  in  Project  MATCH 
was  tested  separately  at  a family-wise  type- 1 er- 
ror rate  of  5 percent.  A Bonferroni  correction 
was  applied  to  take  into  account  the  two  out- 
come variables  and  the  two  contrasts  proposed 
for  the  psychopathology  hypothesis,  resulting  in 
a corrected  alpha  level  of  0.0125.  This  strategy 
does  not  take  into  account  the  number  of  differ- 
ent hypotheses  that  were  tested,  since  the 
matching  hypotheses  were  conceived  of  as  con- 
ceptually independent  of  one  another. 

The  only  interaction  effect  that  reached  a 
Bonferroni-corrected  level  of  significance  was 


Table  2.  Interaction  effects  based  on  Addiction  Severity  Index  Psychiatric  Composite  score 


Within  treatment  Posttreatment 


Treatment 

MV 

x Tx 

MV  x 

Tx  x T 

MV  x 

Tx  x T2 

MV 

x Tx 

MV  x 

Tx  x T MV  x Tx 

x T2 

PDA 

DDD 

PDA 

DDD 

PDA 

DDD 

PDA 

DDD 

PDA 

DDD 

PDA 

DDD 

Outpatient  arm 

CBT  vs.  MET  F 3.20 

1.04 

1.10 

1.06 

0.03 

1.54 

0.96 

0.06 

0.18 

0.52 

0.00 

0.72 

P 

.07 

.31 

.29 

.30 

.86 

.21 

.33 

.81 

.67 

.47 

.95 

.39 

CBT  vs.  TSF  F 

2.43 

0.04 

2.86 

3.92 

1.46 

0.27 

4.88 

3.03 

2.28 

0.42 

4.75 

2.96 

P 

.12 

.84 

.09 

.05 

.23 

.60 

.03 

.08 

.13 

.51 

.03 

.08 

MET  vs.  TSF  F 

0.08 

0.66 

0.34 

0.76 

1.77 

2.96 

1.28 

1.96 

3.39 

1.72 

4.49 

0.62 

P 

.78 

.42 

.56 

.38 

.18 

.09 

.26 

.16 

.07 

.19 

.03 

.43 

Overall  F 

1.94 

0.56 

1.47 

1.97 

1.09 

1.55 

2.45 

1.70 

1.92 

0.86 

3.09 

1.49 

P 

.14 

.57 

.23 

.14 

.34 

.21 

.09 

.18 

.15 

.42 

.05 

.23 

Aftercare  arm 

CBT  vs.  MET  F 

0.05 

0.52 

0.50 

1.12 

1.66 

0.01 

0.62 

0.09 

2.25 

0.74 

0.17 

0.59 

P 

.82 

.47 

.48 

.29 

.20 

.92 

.43 

.76 

.13 

.39 

.68 

.44 

CBT  vs.  TSF  F 

0.01 

0.03 

1.74 

1.39 

1.02 

0.26 

0.21 

0.46 

0.25 

2.37 

0.14 

1.77 

P 

.90 

.86 

.19 

.24 

.31 

.61 

.64 

.50 

.62 

.12 

.70 

.18 

MET  vs.  TSF  F 

0.12 

0.31 

0.13 

0.01 

0.08 

0.17 

1.59 

0.98 

1.04 

0.44 

0.62 

0.30 

P 

.72 

.58 

.55 

.92 

.77 

.68 

.21 

.32 

.31 

.51 

.43 

.58 

Overall  F 

0.06 

0.29 

0.87 

0.84 

0.92 

0.15 

0.81 

0.51 

1.18 

1.19 

0.32 

0.90 

P 

.94 

.75 

.42 

.43 

.40 

.86 

.45 

.60 

.31 

.30 

.73 

.41 

NOTE:  MV  = matching  variable,  Addiction  Severity  Index  Psychiatric  Composite  score,  Tx  = treatment,  T = time,  T"  = qua- 
dratic time.  All p values  are  nondirectional  and  should  be  halved  to  determine  p values  for  a directional  hypothesis  test. 
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Table  3.  Interaction  effects  based  on  current  DSM-lll-R  diagnosis  from  the  Computerized 

Diagnostic  Interview  Schedule 


Within  treatment  Posttreatment 


Treatment 

MV 

x Tx 

MV  x 

Tx  x T 

X 

> 

X 

to 

MV 

X 

X 

MV  x 

Tx  x T MV  x Tx 

x T2 

PDA 

DDD 

PDA 

DDD 

PDA 

DDD 

PDA 

DDD 

PDA 

DDD 

PDA 

DDD 

Outpatient  arm 

CBT  vs.  MET  F 3.88 

3.50 

2.59 

1.49 

0.48 

2.34 

0.23 

1.25 

0.00 

0.16 

0.66 

0.07 

P 

.05 

.06 

.11 

.19 

.49 

.13 

.63 

.26 

.97 

.69 

.42 

.80 

CBT  vs.  TSF 

F 

0.28 

2.02 

0.42 

0.03 

0.81 

1.37 

1.49 

2.72 

0.00 

0.12 

3.61 

2.37 

P 

.60 

.16 

.52 

.86 

.37 

.24 

.22 

.10 

.99 

.73 

.06 

.12 

MET  vs.  TSF 

F 

2.23 

0.26 

5.43 

2.40 

0.04 

0.49 

0.50 

0.23 

0.00 

0.56 

2.89 

1.56 

P 

.13 

.61 

.02 

.12 

.84 

.69 

.48 

.63 

.98 

.45 

.01 

.21 

Overall 

F 

4.45 

3.57 

8.00 

1.93 

0.19 

1.61 

0.57 

2.00 

0.00 

0.07 

4.57 

1.88 

P 

.12 

.15 

.06 

.25 

.65 

.28 

.47 

.24 

1.00 

.75 

.03 

.25 

Aftercare  arm 

CBT  vs.  MET  F 

3.76 

2.02 

0.02 

1.12 

0.52 

0.05 

0.86 

0.40 

1.12 

0.21 

0.27 

0.62 

P 

.05 

.15 

.90 

.29 

.47 

.83 

.35 

.53 

.29 

.59 

.60 

.43 

CBT  vs.  TSF 

F 

1.02 

0.88 

0.00 

0.01 

0.37 

1.18 

0.00 

0.00 

0.35 

0.61 

0.01 

0.01 

P 

.31 

.35 

.97 

.91 

.54 

.27 

.99 

.95 

.56 

.44 

.90 

.92 

MET  vs.  TSF 

F 

0.86 

0.23 

0.03 

1.37 

1.77 

0.31 

0.94 

0.02 

0.94 

0.02 

0.48 

0.46 

P 

.35 

.63 

.88 

.24 

.18 

.19 

.36 

.58 

.64 

.19 

.52 

.49 

Overall 

F 

3.53 

1.10 

0.00 

0.70 

0.77 

0.96 

0.31 

0.06 

0.32 

0.76 

0.05 

0.14 

P 

.15 

.35 

.99 

.43 

.41 

.38 

.57 

.79 

.57 

.42 

.79 

.69 

NOTE:  MV  - matching  variable,  Computerized  Diagnostic  Interview  Schedule  Axis  I,  Tx  = treatment,  T = time,  T“  = qua- 
dratic time.  All p values  are  nondirectional  and  should  be  halved  to  determine p values  for  a directional  hypothesis  test. 


the  psychiatric  severity  by  treatment  (CBT  ver- 
sus TSF)  effect  in  the  outpatient  arm  in  the 
posttreatment  period  with  PDA  outcome  (direc- 
tional p=.01).  The  psychiatric  severity  by  treat- 
ment by  quadratic  time  effect  was  also  signifi- 
cant for  this  contrast  (p=. 03).  Figure  2 illus- 
trates this  interaction  effect  in  each  of  the  12 
posttreatment  months. 

Post  hoc  examination  of  this  contrast  by 
month  indicated  that  there  were  significant  (p< 
.05)  psychiatric  severity  by  treatment  interac- 
tion effects  beginning  1 month  after  treatment 
termination  and  continuing  through  the  eighth 
month  after  the  end  of  treatment.  Interaction 
plots  revealed  that  individuals  without  psycho- 
pathology reported  approximately  87  percent  of 
days  abstinent  in  TSF  treatment  compared 


with  73  percent  of  days  abstinent  reported  by 
those  in  CBT.  The  CBT  and  TSF  regression  lines 
crossed  at  a value  of  approximately  0.4  on  the 
ASI  Psych  composite  score,  more  than  one  stan- 
dard deviation  above  the  outpatient  sample 
mean.  With  few  clients  having  ASI  Psych  scores 
above  this  intersection  point,  it  was  not  possible 
to  determine  whether  there  was  a significant 
advantage  for  high  psychopathology  clients 
treated  with  CBT  rather  than  TSF. 

Several  interaction  effects  in  the  outpatient 
arm  approached  the  Bonferroni-corrected  level 
of  significance.  The  psychiatric  severity  by 
treatment  (CBT  versus  TSF)  contrast  ap- 
proached significance  for  the  DDD  outcome  in 
the  posttreatment  period  (directional  p=. 04) 
and  for  the  PDA  outcome  in  the  within- 
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Psychiatric  Severity 


Month  10 


Month  11 


Month  12 
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Figure  2.  Posttreatment  plot  of  percentage  of  days  abstinent  in  the  outpatient  arm  showing  the  interaction 
between  CBT  and  TSF  treatments  and  baseline  ASI  Psych  severity.  The  vertical  axes  are  predicted  outcome 
scores  and  the  horizontal  axes  represent  baseline  ASI  Psych  composite  scores,  with  higher  scores  indicating 
higher  psychopathology.  (Reprinted  with  permission  from  Journal  of  Studies  on  Alcohol , Vol.  58,  pp.  7-29, 
1997.  Copyright  by  Alcohol  Research  Documentation  Inc.,  Rutgers  Center  of  Alcohol  studies,  Piscataway,  NJ 
08854.) 
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treatment  time  period  (directional  p=.06).  Also 
in  the  outpatient  arm,  the  C— DIS  comorbid  di- 
agnosis by  treatment  (CBT  versus  TSF)  interac- 
tion approached  the  Bonferroni-corrected  level 
of  significance  for  the  DDD  outcome  in  the  post- 
treatment period  (directional  p<.05). 

Among  the  CBT  versus  MET  contrasts  and 
the  TSF  versus  MET  contrasts,  none  met  Bon- 
ferroni-corrected significance  levels,  and  only 
one  (CBT  versus  MET,  within-treatment  PDA 
outcome)  approached  significance  (directional 
p=. 04).  Note  that  no  a priori  TSF  versus  MET 
matching  hypotheses  were  specified  in  advance. 
Outcomes  for  clients  without  psychopathology 
assigned  to  MET  were  intermediate  between  the 
outcomes  for  clients  assigned  to  CBT  and  TSF. 

Time  to  Event  Outcomes 

The  primary  outcome  analyses  in  Project 
MATCH  were  conducted  using  the  latent 
growth  approach  described  above,  with  PDA 
and  DDD  outcome  variables.  It  was  of  second- 
ary interest,  however,  to  determine  the  impact 
of  treatment  matching  on  time  to  relapse.  Sur- 
vival analysis  techniques  were  used  to  investi- 
gate the  time  to  first  incidence  of  heavy  drink- 
ing, where  heavy  drinking  was  defined  differen- 
tially according  to  gender.  Heavy  drinking  was 
indexed  for  males  as  six  or  more  standard 
drinks  in  a single  day  and  for  females  as  four  or 
more  standard  drinks  in  a day. 

Time  to  event  data  were  analyzed  separately 
for  each  study  arm  (aftercare  or  outpatient), 
time  window  (within  treatment  or  posttreat- 
ment), and  psychopathology  indicator  (ASI  or 
C-DIS).  A nonproportional  Cox  regression 
model  was  used  to  test  for  differences  in  sur- 
vival rates.  The  model  was  nonproportional  be- 
cause it  included  time  itself  as  a covariate  and 
thus  allowed  the  hazard  ratio  to  vary  as  a func- 
tion of  time  (Cox  and  Oakes  1984).  The  model 
included  main  effects  for  site,  treatment  group, 
and  psychopathology  indicator.  It  also  included 
treatment  group  by  psychopathology  indicator, 
site  by  treatment  group,  site  by  psychopatholo- 
gy indicator,  site  by  treatment  group  by  psy- 
chopathology indicator,  time  by  treatment 
group,  time  by  psychopathology  indicator,  and 
time  by  treatment  group  by  psychopathology 


indicator  interactions.  All  categorical  variables 
were  coded  using  an  effect  encoding  technique 
(Kirk  1982),  and  in  the  case  of  the  ASI  (i.e.,  the 
single  quantitative  measure),  original  scores 
were  re-expressed  as  deviations  from  the  grand 
mean  to  reduce  multicolinearity.  Additionally, 
the  time  variable  was  transformed  to  increase 
simultaneously  the  numerical  accuracy  and  in- 
terpretability  of  the  solution.  The  specific  trans- 
formation used  was  T=ln(t)-ln(m),  where  t was 
the  original  time  point  and  m was  the  midpoint 
of  the  time  window  under  consideration  (i.e.,  m- 
45  days  or  m=180  days  for  within  treatment  and 
posttreatment  analyses,  respectively). 

Within  the  context  of  survival  analysis,  the  hy- 
pothesis corresponding  to  Contrast  1 predicts  lon- 
ger durations  until  first  day  of  heavy  drinking 
(i.e.,  longer  survival)  for  clients  with  higher  psy- 
chopathology levels  when  treated  with  CBT  as  op- 
posed to  MET.  The  hypothesis  associated  with 
Contrast  2 predicts  that  clients  with  higher  levels 
of  psychopathology  will  experience  longer  sur- 
vival when  given  CBT  rather  than  TSF.  These  two 
contrasts  were  tested  using  a Bonferroni-cor- 
rected alpha  level  (i.e.,  a=0. 05/2=0. 025). 

Table  4 portrays  the  sample  size  and  the  per- 
centage of  individuals  who  did  not  engage  in 
any  heavy  drinking  for  each  of  the  analyses  de- 
scribed above  (i.e.,  the  percentage  of  clients  who 
survived).  Differing  numbers  of  clients  were  ad- 
ministered the  ASI  and  C-DIS  instruments, 
which  accounts  for  the  varying  sample  sizes 
within  each  study  arm.  The  percentage  of  cli- 
ents surviving  within  a given  arm  by  time  win- 
dow combination  was  almost  identical  across 
analyses  of  the  ASI  and  C-DIS  samples.  Clients 
in  the  outpatient  arm  were  significantly  less 
likely  to  survive  than  clients  in  the  aftercare 
arm.  This  finding  held  in  both  within-treatment 
(X2(l)=16.5,  p<.001)  and  posttreatment  (x2(l)= 
7.05,  p<  .008)  time  windows  for  the  ASI  sample. 

Analogous  differences  were  found  in  the  C- 
DIS  sample.  Clients  were  also  less  likely  to  sur- 
vive during  the  longer  posttreatment  window 
relative  to  the  shorter  within-treatment  win- 
dow. This  difference  was  tested  using 
McNemar’s  corrected  chi  square  (Edwards 
1948)  and  was  significant  in  both  the  outpatient 
(X2(l)=112.47,  p<.001)  and  aftercare  (x2(l) 
205.52,  p<.001)  arms,  corresponding  to  the  ASI 
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Table  4.  Sample  sizes  and  percentage  of 
individuals  who  did  not  engage  in  heavy 
drinking  within  the  specified  time  period 


Within 

treatment 

Post- 

treatment 

ASI 

C-DIS 

ASI 

C-DIS 

Outpatient  arm 

Sample  size 

947 

870 

947 

870 

Percent  surviving 

35% 

36% 

17% 

16% 

Aftercare  arm 

Sample  size 

767 

748 

767 

748 

Percent  surviving 

58% 

59% 

27% 

28% 

NOTE:  The  percentage  of  individuals  who  survived  does  not 
include  cases  censored  due  to  missing  data  on  drinking 
outcomes. 


sample.  Again,  the  same  pattern  of  significant 
results  was  found  for  the  C-DIS  sample. 

Table  5 describes  the  interaction  effects  from 
the  Cox  regression  models  that  were  analyzed. 
Reliable  matching  effects  were  limited  to  those 
examined  in  the  C-DIS  sample.  Specifically,  a 
matching  effect  for  the  CBT  versus  MET  con- 
trast was  statistically  significant  in  the  analysis 
of  outpatients  within  treatment.  In  this  effect, 
CBT  led  to  much  better  survival  than  did  MET 
when  clients  exhibited  a psychiatric  diagnosis; 
however,  the  two  treatments  produced  statisti- 
cally similar  outcomes  when  no  diagnosis  was 
present.  An  analogous  finding  was  observed  for 
the  CBT  versus  TSF  contrast,  although  this 
contrast  only  reached  trend  levels.  In  this  in- 
stance, CBT  led  to  better  survival  than  TSF 
when  considering  clients  with  a C-DIS  diagno- 
sis. Figure  3 illustrates  these  two  findings  with 
survival  curves  developed  from  the  Kaplan- 
Meier  (1958)  estimates. 


Table  5.  Survival  analysis  interaction  effects  based  on  models  containing  current  DSM-lll-R 
diagnosis  from  the  Computerized  Diagnostic  Interview  Schedule  and  the 

Addiction  Severity  Index 


Within  treatment  Posttreatment 


Treatment 

MVx 

Tx 

MVx 

Tx  x T 

MVx 

Tx 

MVx 

Tx  x T 

ASI 

C-DIS 

ASI 

C-DIS 

ASI 

C-DIS 

ASI 

C-DIS 

Outpatient  arm 

CBT  vs.  MET 

X2 

1.19 

6.27 

0.09 

3.63 

1.02 

2.13 

0.80 

1.59 

P 

.28 

.01 

.77 

.06 

.31 

.14 

.37 

.21 

CBT  vs.  TSF 

X2 

0.11 

4.03 

2.10 

2.27 

0.90 

0.03 

0.01 

0.01 

p 

.75 

.04 

.15 

.13 

.34 

.86 

.92 

.93 

Overall 

X2 

1.24 

6.80 

2.42 

3.90 

3.60 

3.12 

0.95 

2.33 

p 

.54 

.03 

.30 

.14 

.17 

.21 

.62 

.31 

Aftercare  arm 

CBT  vs.  MET 

X2 

0.70 

0.97 

0.68 

2.34 

0.77 

0.19 

0.23 

1.98 

p 

.40 

.33 

.41 

.13 

.38 

.66 

.63 

.16 

CBT  vs.  TSF 

X2 

0.27 

0.00 

1.74 

4.24 

2.43 

0.00 

2.22 

0.27 

p 

.60 

.99 

.19 

.04 

.12 

.98 

.14 

.60 

Overall 

X2 

0.70 

1.25 

1.75 

4.35 

5.60 

0.23 

4.19 

2.03 

p 

.70 

.54 

.42 

.11 

.06 

.89 

.12 

.36 

NOTE:  MV  = matching  variable,  C-DIS  and  ASI;  Tx  = treatment,  T=time.  All  p values  are  nondirectional  and  should  be 
halved  to  determine  p values  for  a directional  hypothesis  test.  All  chi-square  values  are  Wald  chi  squares.  Contrasts  were 
1 degree  of  freedom  tests  whereas  tests  involving  the  overall  attribute  by  treatment  interaction  effect  possessed  2 degrees 
of  freedom. 
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Figure  3.  Survival  curves  for  the  CBT  versus 
MET  matching  contrast.  Relapse  defined  as  time  un- 
til first  day  of  heavy  drinking. 

Matched  Versus  Mismatched  Clients 

Another  way  to  determine  the  magnitude  of 
the  observed  psychopathology  matching  effects 
is  to  compare  outcomes  for  outpatient  clients  af- 
ter dividing  all  of  them  into  matched  or  mis- 
matched groups.  Descriptive  analyses  were  con- 
ducted based  on  the  ASI  latent  growth 
results  and  the  C-DIS  survival  analyses. 

In  the  first  analysis,  high  psychopathol- 
ogy clients  were  considered  matched 
when  they  were  assigned  by  randomiza- 
tion to  CBT  and  mismatched  when  as- 
signed by  randomization  to  TSF,  while 
low  psychopathology  clients  were  consid- 
ered matched  when  assigned  to  TSF  and 
mismatched  when  assigned  to  CBT. 

All  clients  in  the  outpatient  sample 
were  divided  into  low  and  high  psychopa- 
thology groups,  with  the  cut  point  based 
on  the  ASI  Psych  score  at  the  intersec- 
tion point  in  figure  2.  Clients  with  scores 
less  than  0.4  were  classified  low  psycho- 
pathology and  those  with  scores  greater 


than  or  equal  to  0.4  were  classified  high  psycho- 
pathology. Outcome  was  examined  using  a com- 
posite outcome  variable  based  on  drinking  data 
from  the  Form  90  (Miller  1996)  and  alcohol- 
related  negative  consequences  from  the  DrlnC 
questionnaire  (Miller  et  al.  1995;  see  Zweben 
and  Cisler  1996  for  a description  of  the  compos- 
ite outcome  variable).  Outcome  was  classified  as 
“success”  when  a client  reported  no  heavy  drink- 
ing or  alcohol-related  negative  consequences  in 
the  preceding  3 months.  Outcome  was  classified 
as  “failure”  when  a client  reported  any  heavy 
drinking  and/or  consequences  in  the  prior  3 
months.  Figure  4 suggests  that  the  ASI 
psychopathology  matching  effect  may  actually 
be  a pseudo  matching  effect  because  the  out- 
come of  the  matched  group  is  no  better  than  the 
outcome  of  the  group  of  clients  all  assigned  to 
TSF. 

The  second  descriptive  analysis  was  based  on 
the  significant  matching  effects  found  in  the 
survival  analysis  of  the  C-DIS  matching  vari- 
able. C-DIS  positive  clients  were  considered 
matched  when  they  were  assigned  by  random- 
ization to  CBT  and  mismatched  when  assigned 
by  randomization  to  MET,  while  C-DIS  nega- 
tive clients  were  considered  matched  when  as- 
signed to  MET  and  mismatched  when  assigned 
to  CBT.  Figure  5 reveals  a large  matching  effect 
on  composite  outcome  during  the  treatment 
phase.  Matched  clients  had  more  than  a 20-per- 
cent higher  success  rate  than  unmatched  or 
randomly  assigned  clients. 

—♦—Matched 


Figure  4.  Matching  to  CBT  versus  TSF  based  on  intake  ASI 
Psychiatric  composite  scores  in  the  outpatient  arm  across 
treatment  and  followup.  Clients  with  ASI  scores  <0.1  were 
matched  to  TSF;  those  with  scores  ^0.4  were  matched  to  CBT 
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Figure  5.  Matching  to  CBT  versus  MET  based  on  intake 
C-DIS  Axis  I diagnosis  in  the  outpatient  arm  across  treat- 
ment and  followup.  C-DIS  positive  clients  were  matched  to 
CBT;  C-DIS  negative  clients  were  matched  to  MET. 


Testing  the  Causal  Chain 

The  a priori  psychopathology  matching  hy- 
pothesis predicted  that  greater  pretreatment 
psychopathology  scores  would  be  associated 
with  greater  differential  effectiveness  of  CBT 
relative  to  TSF.  A causal  chain  was  hypothe- 
sized that  CBT  treatment  contained  specific  ele- 
ments that  addressed  the  needs  of  individuals 
with  higher  psychopathology,  resulting  in  a re- 
duction in  symptoms  in  these  individuals, 
which  in  turn  led  to  reduced  drinking  after 
treatment.  Results  are  presented  that  examine 
the  following  links  in  the  causal  chain: 

■ Is  there  a greater  emphasis  on  addressing 
psychological  symptoms  in  the  CBT  treat- 
ment sessions  than  in  the  TSF  sessions? 

■ Is  there  a lower  level  of  posttreatment  psy- 
chological symptoms  in  the  CBT  condition 
than  in  the  TSF  condition,  controlling  for 
pretreatment  psychological  symptoms? 

■ Is  the  level  of  posttreatment  psychological 
symptoms  predictive  of  drinking  outcomes 
in  the  12  months  following  treatment? 

«a  Are  clients  who  relapse  in  the  CBT  condi- 
tion less  likely  to  attribute  their  first  drink 
to  a negative  mood  state  than  are  clients 
who  relapse  in  the  TSF  condition? 

Is  there  a greater  emphasis  on  addressing 
psychological  symptoms  in  the  CBT  treatment 
sessions  than  in  the  TSF  sessions?  The 


assessment  of  treatment  process  in  Project 
MATCH  used  methodology  adapted  from 
the  NIMH  Collaborative  Study  on  Treat- 
ment of  Depression  (Elkins  et  al.  1985).  Ev- 
ery Project  MATCH  session  was  video- 
taped, and  Likert-type  items  for  rating 
these  tapes  were  generated  from  treatment 
manuals.  After  the  MATCH  Tape  Rating 
Scale  (MTRS)  was  developed,  all  Week  2 
session  tapes  and  a randomly  selected  sub- 
sample of  150  Week  6 session  tapes  were 
rated  (see  Carroll  et  al.  1998  for  a detailed 
description  of  the  MTRS). 

The  MTRS  included  the  following  item, 
“To  what  extent  did  the  therapist  explicitly 
focus  on  the  chent’s  psychopathology  or 
problems  in  emotional  or  behavioral  func- 
tioning?” The  mean  rating  on  this  item  was 
examined  by  treatment  for  the  complete  sample 
as  well  as  on  a subsample  of  clients  with  high 
pretreatment  psychopathology.  Ratings  on  this 
item  were  generally  low,  with  73  percent  of  af- 
tercare sessions  and  76  percent  of  outpatient 
sessions  rated  “not  at  all”  for  Week  2. 

Analysis  of  variance  showed  no  significant 
difference  among  CBT,  MET,  and  TSF  clients 
for  this  item  at  either  Session  2 or  Session  6 in 
the  aftercare  or  outpatient  arm.  An  analysis  of 
the  subsample  of  cases  with  high  pretreatment 
psychopathology  also  found  no  significant  dif- 
ferences among  treatments  for  either  arm  at 
Session  2.  However,  it  is  possible  that  therapists 
did  not  have  time  to  focus  on  psychopathology 
early  in  treatment  with  clients  who  were  still 
drinking.  Greater  focus  on  psychopathology 
may  have  occurred  later  in  treatment,  when  ab- 
stinence permitted  clearer  assessment  of 
psychopathology. 

Another  analysis  examined  the  frequency  of 
occurrence  of  the  optional  psychopathology- 
focused  CBT  sessions  in  the  low  and  high  psy- 
chopathology samples.  These  optional  sessions 
were  Awareness  of  Anger,  Anger  Management, 
Awareness  of  Negative  Thinking,  Managing 
Negative  Thinking,  and  Managing  Negative 
Moods  and  Depression.  Although  psychopathol- 
ogy sessions  were  more  frequently  delivered  to 
high  psychopathology  clients,  these  elective  ses- 
sions made  up  only  11.2  percent  of  all  sessions 
in  the  outpatient  arm  and  14.8  percent  of  all 
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x ssions  in  the  aftercare  arm.  This  occurred  be- 
cause the  CBT  treatment  manual  specified  that 
eight  core  sessions  dealing  with  alcohol-related 
o>pine  skills  should  be  delivered  before  any 
elective  sessions  were  delivered. 

Is  there  a lower  level  of  posttreatment  psycho- 
logical symptoms  in  the  CBT  condition  than  in 
tlu  TSF  condition,  controlling  for  pretreatment 
psychological  symptoms?  A series  of  analyses  of 
variance,  controlling  for  site,  site  by  treatment, 
and  pretreatment  ASI  Psych  scores  revealed 
that  the  mean  ASI  Psych  scores  for  the  CBT, 
MKT  and  TSF  conditions  were  not  significantly 
different  for  the  outpatient  or  aftercare  arm  at 
the  end  of  treatment  or  at  6 and  12  months  after 
treatment  (all  p’s  >.l).  A parallel  analysis  was 
done  using  pretreatment  and  posttreatment 
scores  on  the  Beck  Depression  inventory,  again 
with  no  significant  differences  among  treat- 
ments. Thus,  there  was  no  evidence  of  greater 
reduction  in  psychopathology  among  partici- 
pants in  the  CBT  condition. 

Is  the  level  of  posttreatment  psychological 
symptoms  predictive  of  drinking  outcomes  in  the 
12  months  following  treatment?  Four  different 
repeated-measures  analyses  of  covariance  were 
conducted  (aftercare  and  outpatient  arms,  PDA 
and  DDD  outcomes),  adjusting  for  baseline 
drinking,  site,  treatment  assignment,  and  site 
by  treatment  effects.  Posttreatment  ASI  Psych 
was  a significant  predictor  of  drinking  outcome 
only  for  DDD  outcome  in  the  outpatient  arm  {p= 
.013).  .'Although  they  are  significant,  the  prog- 
nostic effects  are  small,  with  posttreatment  ASI 
Psych  accounting  for  only  1 percent  of  variance 
in  DDD  outcome.  The  ASI  Psych  by  time  effect 
was  significant  for  PDA  and  DDD  in  the  after- 
care arm,  but  post  hoc  analyses  revealed  that 
ASI  Psych  predicted  drinking  in  only  2 or  3 of 
the  12  posttreatment  months. 

Somewhat  stronger  prognostic  effects  were 
found  using  the  posttreatment  scores  on  the 
Beck  Depression  Inventory  (BDI).  Posttreat- 
ment BDI  predicted  PDA  and  DDD  in  both  the 
outpatient  and  aftercare  arms  (p’s  <.0001),  ac- 
counting for  approximately  3 percent  of  vari- 
ance in  outcome. 

Are  clients  who  relapse  in  the  CBT  condition 
less  likely  to  attribute  their  first  drink  to  a nega- 
tive mood  state  than  are  clients  who  relapse  in 


the  TSF  condition?  An  analysis  was  conducted 
to  test  the  hypothesis  that  psychopathology 
symptoms  are  antecedent  to  relapse  less  often 
in  the  CBT  condition  than  in  the  MET  or  TSF 
conditions.  This  analysis  used  only  clients  who 
reported  a relapse  in  the  followup  interviews. 
The  Reasons  for  Relapse  Questionnaire  was 
given  at  the  3-,  9-,  and  15-month  followups.  This 
questionnaire  contained  three  items  pertaining 
to  negative  mood  states  as  reasons  for  relapse: 
“feeling  angry,”  “feeling  down  or  blue,”  and  “feel- 
ing uptight  or  anxious.” 

The  means  for  each  of  these  three  items  were 
not  significantly  different  for  clients  in  the  CBT 
condition  compared  with  clients  in  the  TSF  con- 
dition at  any  of  the  three  followup  interviews,  in 
either  the  outpatient  or  aftercare  arm  of  the 
study.  This  analysis  was  also  conducted  on  a 
subsample  of  clients  with  high  ASI  Psych  scores 
at  pretreatment  (>0.4).  The  results  were  also 
nonsignificant,  but  the  sample  size  for  the  t- 
tests  ranged  from  14  to  28  per  cell.  This  is  be- 
cause only  clients  with  high  pretreatment  ASI 
scores  who  reported  relapse  in  the  followup  pe- 
riod were  entered  into  the  analysis.  Based  on 
these  analyses,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
CBT  condition  was  associated  with  fewer  re- 
lapses triggered  by  negative  mood  states  com- 
pared with  the  MET  or  TSF  conditions. 

Summary 

Based  on  causal  chain  results  from  the  outpa- 
tient arm,  there  is  some  evidence  to  support  the 
link  in  the  causal  chain  that  psychopathology  at 
the  end  of  treatment  causes  drinking  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  However,  there  is  no  evidence  in  ei- 
ther the  outpatient  or  aftercare  arm  to  support 
the  link  in  the  chain  that  CBT  causes  more  re- 
duction in  psychopathology  than  does  MET  or 
TSF.  It  appears  that  both  CBT  and  TSF  were  as- 
sociated with  decreased  psychopathology,  per- 
haps secondary  to  reductions  in  drinking. 

Alcoholics  Anonymous  Attendance 

as  a Mediator 

Anew  causal  chain  hypothesis  was  developed 
after  reviewing  results  showing  that  client- 
without  psychopathology  had  better  outcomi 
when  assigned  to  TSF  rather  than  CBT  This 
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chain  focused  on  AA  attendance  as  a mediator  of 
psychopathology  matching. 

We  predicted  that  individuals  without  psy- 
chopathology would  have  a higher  rate  of  AA  at- 
tendance than  those  with  psychopathology.  If 
frequency  of  AA  attendance  were  related  to 
drinking  outcome,  then  the  group  that  went  to 
the  most  AA  meetings  (i.e.,  low  psychopatholo- 
gy, TSF  clients)  would  have  the  best  outcome. 
This  would  explain  our  psychopathology  match- 
ing findings. 

Does  pretreatment  ASI  Psych  predict  AA 
meeting  attendance  during  and/or  after  treat- 
ment'? Pretreatment  ASI  Psych  was  not  signif- 
icantly related  to  AA  meeting  attendance  dur- 
ing or  after  treatment  in  either  the  aftercare 
or  outpatient  arm.  The  pretreatment  ASI  Psy- 
ch by  treatment  interaction  effect  on  AA  atten- 
dance was  also  nonsignificant,  indicating  that 
ASI  Psych  did  not  predict  AA  attendance  dif- 
ferentially across  the  three  treatments. 

Pretreatment  ASI  Psych  was  also  not  a sig- 
nificant predictor  of  scores  on  the  AA  Involve- 
ment scale  (Tonigan  1996)  obtained  at  post- 
treatment. We  found  no  evidence  to  support  the 
idea  that  psychopathology  interfered  with  AA 
affiliation. 

Does  AA  attendance  during  outpatient  treat- 
ment predict  followup  drinking?  Across  the 
three  treatments,  AA  attendance  during  treat- 
ment predicted  PDA  at  every  month  in  the  year 
after  outpatient  treatment,  accounting  for  a 
small  but  statistically  significant  1 to  4 percent 
of  the  variance. 

Conclusions.  We  found  that  AA  attendance 
predicted  PDA,  especially  in  the  third  month  of 
treatment.  However,  we  did  not  find  ASI  Psych 
to  be  predictive  of  AA  attendance  at  any  point  in 
any  treatment.  Therefore,  AA  attendance  could 
not  function  as  a mediator  of  the  psychopathol- 
ogy matching  effect. 

We  also  failed  to  find  any  moderator  effects. 
There  were  no  significant  3-way  interaction  ef- 
fects of  ASI  Psych  by  AA  attendance  by  Treat- 
ment. None  was  found  with  either  all  three 
treatments  or  with  the  CBT/TSF  contrast.  We 
also  examined  ASI  Psych  by  AA  attendance 
within-treatment  (month  3)  interactions,  and 
none  was  found  to  be  significant. 


Discussion 

In  the  primary  outcome  analyses,  a single 
psychopathology  by  treatment  interaction  effect 
was  found  that  met  criteria  for  a Bonferroni-cor- 
rected  level  of  significance.  This  was  in  the  out- 
patient arm,  contrasting  CBT  and  TSF  treat- 
ments using  the  PDA  outcome.  Clients  without 
psychopathology  on  the  ASI  reported  87  percent 
abstinent  days  in  the  posttreatment  period 
when  assigned  to  TSF  compared  with  73  per- 
cent abstinent  days  reported  by  those  assigned 
to  CBT.  The  TSF  advantage  over  CBT  disap- 
peared in  clients  with  psychopathology. 

The  interpretation  of  this  matching  finding  is 
clouded  by  the  fact  that  Bonferroni-corrected 
significance  levels  were  not  achieved  with  the 
CBT-TSF  contrast  for  interaction  tests  involv- 
ing either  posttreatment  DDD  outcomes, 
within-treatment  PDA  or  DDD  outcomes,  or  any 
contrasts  with  psychopathology  defined  as  pres- 
ence of  a comorbid  Axis  I disorder  on  the  C-DIS. 
Also,  no  psychopathology-related  contrast  was 
significant  in  the  aftercare  arm,  and  none  of  the 
a priori  contrasts  involving  CBT  versus  MET 
was  significant  in  either  the  outpatient  or  after- 
care arm.  When  one  statistical  test  out  of  many 
is  found  to  be  significant,  there  is  the  possibility 
that  the  significant  finding  is  a type-1  error. 

A descriptive  analysis  comparing  matched 
versus  mismatched  groups  of  outpatient  clients 
suggested  that  the  ASI  Psych  matching  effect 
may  be  a pseudo  effect  because  the  matched  cli- 
ents fared  no  better  than  the  clients  assigned  to 
TSF.  There  is  no  reason  to  bother  with  assessing 
psychopathology  with  the  ASI  and  providing  ac- 
cess to  alternative  treatment  approaches  if 
equivalent  outcomes  can  be  achieved  by  assign- 
ing all  clients  to  TSF. 

Secondary  outcome  analyses  using  survival 
analysis  of  time  to  relapse  also  yielded  only  one 
significant  result  out  of  eight  tests.  This  match- 
ing effect  was  also  in  the  outpatient  arm,  but  it 
involved  the  period  during  the  active  treatment 
phase  rather  than  the  year  following  treatment. 
Among  clients  with  comorbid  Axis  I disorders, 
MET  clients  had  a significantly  higher  relapse 
rate  during  treatment  than  CBT.  The  descrip- 
tive analysis  of  matched  and  mismatched  cli- 
ents suggests  that  this  was  a strong  matching 
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effect,  with  the  matching  strategy  based  on  the 
C'  DIS  resulting  in  an  improvement  of  more 
than  20  percent  in  the  rate  of  successful  out- 
comes. Unfortunately,  this  matching  approach 
did  not  improve  outcomes  after  the  termination 
of  treatment.  Nevertheless,  these  findings  sug- 
gest that  MET  may  not  be  the  treatment  of 
choice  for  individuals  with  psychopathology. 
The  CBT  advantage  over  MET  with  dual  disor- 
dered clients  may  be  more  enduring  if  CBT 
treatment  were  extended  beyond  12  weeks. 

We  were  surprised  by  the  lack  of  evidence  for 
any  enduring  CBT  advantage  over  the  other 
treatments  with  high  psychopathology  individ- 
uals. Causal  chain  analyses  shed  some  light  on 
these  results.  Although  the  CBT  manual  con- 
tained many  sessions  addressing  comorbid  psy- 
chiatric symptoms,  few  of  these  sessions  were 
delivered  in  Project  MATCH  due  to  the  require- 
ment that  CBT  therapists  deliver  the  eight  core 
CBT  sessions  to  each  participant  before  deliver- 
ing any  of  the  elective  psychopathology-oriented 
ones.  The  mean  number  of  sessions  attended  by 
CBT  clients  was  approximately  eight,  so  many 
clients  were  not  in  treatment  long  enough  to  re- 
ceive an  adequate  dose  of  psychopathology-ori- 
ented treatment. 

This  interpretation  is  supported  by  the  find- 
ing that  videotape  ratings  revealed  no  differ- 
ences among  the  three  treatments  in  the  degree 
of  focus  on  psychopathology  in  Week  2.  How- 
ever, there  may  have  been  little  time  for  thera- 
pists to  focus  on  psychopathology  during  the 
highly  structured  second  session.  Moreover, 
most  therapists  may  have  waited  to  focus  on 
psychopathology  until  later  in  treatment,  when 
abstinence  would  have  allowed  clearer  assess- 
ment of  psychopathology. 

Causal  chain  analyses  did  not  help  explain 
the  finding  of  a TSF  advantage  over  CBT  for 
outpatient  clients  without  psychopathology.  Al- 
though we  hypothesized  that  psychopathology 
might  interfere  with  AA  affiliation,  there  was  no 
relationship  between  pretreatment  ASI  Psych 
scores  and  AA  attendance  or  AA  involvement. 
Clinical  lore  has  it  that  clients  with  psychopath- 
ology do  not  affiliate  successfully  with  AA.  It  is 
possible  that  the  facilitation  offered  by  the  TSF 
therapists  was  sufficient  to  overcome  barriers  to 
AA  affiliation  for  clients  with  psychopathology. 


In  the  aftercare  arm  of  the  study,  we  did  not 
find  better  outcomes  among  individuals  without 
psychopathology  in  TSF  treatment.  The  TSF 
advantage  seen  in  the  outpatient  arm  may  have 
been  diluted  in  the  aftercare  arm  because  most 
aftercare  clients  received  recommendations  to 
attend  AA  as  a routine  part  of  their  inpatient  or 
intensive  outpatient  treatment  prior  to  entering 
Project  MATCH  aftercare  treatment. 

Another  possible  reason  for  the  failure  to  find 
robust  matching  effects  across  study  arms  is 
that  the  psychopathology  measures  utilized  in 
Project  MATCH  lacked  sufficient  reliability  and 
validity.  A study  of  the  reliability  of  the  ASI 
Psych  composite  score  found  that  test-retest 
interrater  reliability  of  the  scale  was  lower  than 
expected  (Cooney,  Carboneri,  et  al.  1997).  The 
C-DIS  has  been  found  to  overdiagnose  individu- 
als when  compared  with  the  Structured  Clinical 
Interview  for  DSM-III-R  and  a consensus  clini- 
cal diagnosis  (Ross  et  al.  1994). 

In  conclusion,  significant  psychopathology 
matching  interactions  were  found,  but  they 
were  not  consistent  across  outcome  measures. 
The  causal  chain  analyses  did  not  reveal  a 
mechanism  of  action  for  the  matching  interac- 
tions, further  reducing  confidence  in  the  valid- 
ity of  the  matching  effects.  With  these  limita- 
tions in  mind,  the  following  matching  strategies 
are  only  tentatively  recommended. 

If  one  has  the  option  of  assigning  outpatient 
clients  to  CBT  or  TSF,  drinking  outcomes  after 
treatment  may  be  improved  by  assessing  cli- 
ents with  the  ASI  Psychiatric  scale  and  assign- 
ing those  with  low  scores  to  treatment  utilizing 
the  TSF  approach  rather  than  the  CBT  ap- 
proach. Clients  with  higher  ASI  psychiatric  se- 
verity may  be  assigned  to  either  therapy.  An 
equally  effective  alternative  strategy  would  be 
simply  to  assign  all  clients  to  TSF  rather  than 
CBT. 

Individuals  with  psychopathology  treated 
with  MET  had  significantly  worse  outcomes 
during  the  active  treatment  phase  than  those 
treated  with  CBT.  This  effect  faded  soon  after 
termination  of  treatment.  None  of  the  Project 
MATCH  therapies  provided  treatment  with  an 
extensive  focus  on  reducing  psychiatric  symp- 
toms, so  results  cannot  be  generalized  to  such 
forms  of  therapy. 
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ABSTRACT 

Sociopathic  personality  and  the  diagnosis  of  antisocial  personality  disorder  (APD)  were 
evaluated  as  potential  attributes  that  could  differentially  influence  response  to  treatment. 
It  was  predicted  that  clients  with  sociopathy  or  an  APD  diagnosis  would  have  better  out- 
comes with  Cognitive-Behavioral  Coping  Skills  Therapy  (CBT)  than  with  Motivational 
Enhancement  Therapy  (MET)  because  of  CBT’s  presumed  lower  reliance  on  the  develop- 
ment of  a working  alliance  between  client  and  therapist,  the  inclusion  in  CBT  of  specific 
skills  to  manage  anger,  and  the  more  structured  nature  of  CBT.  It  was  further  hypothe- 
sized that  those  with  APD  or  sociopathy  would  have  better  outcomes  with  Twelve  Step  Fa- 
cilitation (TSF)  than  with  MET  because  of  the  greater  structure  of  TSF.  Finally,  CBT  was 
hypothesized  to  be  superior  to  TSF  for  these  clients  because  it  would  teach  them  skills  to 
manage  their  anger  and  because  it  does  not  require  Alcoholics  Anonymous  (AA)  atten- 
dance, which  would  be  difficult  for  these  clients  to  sustain.  Only  one  of  these  predicted 
treatment  contrasts  was  supported,  and  for  only  a very  brief  period  of  time,  for  just  one  of 
the  outcome  variables,  and  in  only  one  arm  of  the  trial.  Furthermore,  the  hypothesized 
causal  chains,  relating  client  characteristics  to  outcome,  for  the  most  part  did  not  operate 
as  predicted:  working  alliance  was  not  differentially  effective  for  MET  as  opposed  to  CBT, 
treatment  with  CBT  was  not  associated  with  a decrease  in  client  anger,  and  MET  was  not 
found  to  be  less  structured  than  the  other  two  treatments.  However,  attendance  at  AA  was 
related  to  outcome,  as  expected,  but  contrary  to  expectation,  those  high  in  sociopathy  or 
with  APD  attended  AA  at  rates  similar  to  other  chents.  The  degree  of  anger  reduction  dur- 
ing treatment  was  also  related  to  outcome,  as  predicted,  but  this  effect  was  not  limited  to 
high  sociopathy  clients  as  had  been  anticipated.  The  failure  to  find  matching  of  sociopathy 
or  APD  to  any  of  the  three  treatments  is  at  variance  with  two  prior  matching  studies  that 
did  find  matching  with  these  client  variables  to  CBT.  Possible  explanations  for  the  failure 
to  find  matching  effects  are  considered. 

Sociopathy  is  often  associated  with  alcohol- 
ism (Lewis  et  al.  1983;  Mandell  1981).  Al- 
coholics who  exhibit  antisocial  personality 
traits  are  characterized  by  an  earlier  onset  of 
excessive  drinking  and  a more  rapid  progres- 
sion to  alcoholism  than  alcoholics  who  do  not  ex- 
hibit these  traits  (Hesselbrock  et  al.  1983).  In 
addition,  research  suggests  that  sociopathy  is  a 
predictor  of  poor  treatment  outcomes  among  al- 
coholics. For  example,  Mandell  (1981)  docu- 
mented a disproportionately  high  rate  of  drop- 


out from  alcoholism  treatment  by  sociopathic 
clients,  and  Rounsaville  et  al.  (1987)  found  that 
antisocial  personality  is  one  of  several  psychiat- 
ric disorders  associated  with  poor  treatment 
outcome  among  alcoholics. 
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Other  studies,  however,  suggest  that  sociopa- 
thy  may  not  always  lead  to  poor  treatment  out- 
come Variants  (1983)  long-term  followup  study 
f<  »und  abstinence  among  48  percent  of  those  clas- 
sified as  both  sociopaths  and  alcoholics,  in  con- 
t rast  to  only  28  percent  of  those  without  antiso- 
cial symptoms.  Similarly,  Longabaugh  et  al. 
(1994)  found  that  alcoholics  with  antisocial  per- 
sonality disorder  (APD)  had  better  outcomes 
than  non-APDs,  as  a main  effect  of  treatment, 
when  measured  by  percentage  of  days  abstinent. 

Rationale  for  Matching 
Hypothesis 

A number  of  researchers  have  noted  that  so- 
ciopaths lack  internal  motivation  and  social 
skills  and  may  be  unable  to  develop  good  thera- 
peutic relationships  (e.g.,  Cleckley  1941;  Gerst- 
ley  et  al.  1989).  From  these  observations,  it  fol- 
lows that  therapies  which  rely  upon  the  devel- 
opment of  interpersonal  relationships  are  likely 
to  be  less  effective  for  sociopaths. 

One  treatment  approach  that  does  not  rely 
heavily  upon  the  quality  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween therapists  and  clients,  Cognitive-Beha- 
vioral Coping  Skills  Therapy  (CBT;  Kadden  et 
al.  1992),  has  been  found  effective  with  socio- 
pathic  alcoholics.  Kadden  and  associates  (1989) 
demonstrated  significantly  better  outcomes 
among  sociopathic  clients  treated  with  group 
CBT  than  nonsociopathic  clients  treated  with 
this  approach. 

In  contrast,  sociopathic  clients  did  less  well 
than  nonsociopathic  clients  when  treated  in  an 
interactional  group  modality  that  relied  heavily 
on  the  development  of  interpersonal  relation- 
ships within  the  group.  This  pattern  of  results 
was  maintained  throughout  a 2-year  followup 
(Cooney  et  al.  1991).  The  Longabaugh  et  al. 
(1994)  study  is  supportive  of  these  findings:  alco- 
holics with  APD  averaged  fewer  drinks  per 
drinking  day  when  treated  with  CBT  than  APD 
clients  who  were  given  relationally  focused  treat- 
ment. These  two  studies  suggest  that  matching 
effects  are  likely  when  sociopathic  clients  are 
treated  with  CBT,  as  compared  with  alternative 
treatments  that  rely  on  interpersonal  relation- 
ships as  an  active  ingredient  of  treatment. 


Structure  is  another  attribute  of  treatment 
that  is  thought  to  be  desirable  for  sociopaths 
(e.g.,  Frosch  1983).  Among  the  treatments  em- 
ployed in  the  current  study,  CBT  is  considered 
to  be  highly  structured.  The  Twelve  Step  Facili- 
tation (TSF)  approach  is  also  structured,  “with 
each  session  having  a specific  agenda  and  fol- 
lowing a prescribed  pattern"  (Nowinski  et  al. 
1992,  p.  4).  In  this  respect,  these  two  treatments 
appear  similar  and  stand  in  contrast  to  Motiva- 
tional Enhancement  Therapy  (MET;  Miller  et 
al.  1992),  which  is  viewed  as  being  considerably 
less  structured. 

An  additional  similarity  between  CBT  and 
TSF  is  that  the  therapeutic  process  of  Alcoholics 
Anonymous  (AA)  has  been  identified  as  having, 
in  part,  a behavioral  and  cognitive  focus  (Brown 
1993)  that  involves  clear  behavioral  prescrip- 
tions and  simple  rules  to  help  ensure  absti- 
nence. Miller  (1978)  has  described  specific  areas 
of  overlap  between  the  approaches  of  AA  and  be- 
havior modification. 

Thus,  there  appear  to  be  similarities  between 
the  structure  and  methods  of  the  CBT  and  TSF 
approaches.  As  a result,  similar  effects  of  treat- 
ment were  predicted  for  clients  with  sociopathy: 
they  would  have  fairly  good  outcomes  with  ei- 
ther CBT  or  TSF,  compared  with  MET. 

There  nevertheless  are  important  differences 
between  CBT  and  TSF  despite  the  similarity  in 
their  degree  of  structure  and  in  some  of  their 
methods.  The  specific  content  of  CBT  addresses 
skill  deficits  common  among  sociopathic  alco- 
holics (e.g.,  skills  for  coping  with  criticism  and 
anger),  and  improvements  in  these  were  ex- 
pected to  lead  to  reduced  drinking.  Therefore, 
sociopathic  alcoholics,  who  were  expected  to  en- 
ter treatment  with  fewer  interpersonal  skills, 
were  predicted  to  show  greater  improvement 
with  CBT  than  nonsociopathic  clients.  TSF 
treatment,  on  the  other  hand,  was  designed  to 
facilitate  attendance  at  AA  meetings,  which  re- 
quires adequate  interpersonal  skills  to  develop 
relationships  with  peers  at  those  meetings. 
However,  since  many  sociopaths  lack  the  social 
skills  needed  to  develop  positive  interpersonal 
relationships,  they  were  expected  not  to  develop 
good  relationships  within  AA  groups,  whereas 
nonsociopaths  should  have  less  difficulty  doing 
so  and  would  therefore  benefit  more  from  AA. 
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Sociopathy  and  Antisocial 
Personality 

An  additional  issue  in  this  study  relates  to 
identifying  the  best  measure  of  sociopathy  for 
matching  purposes:  whether  the  categorical  di- 
agnosis of  Antisocial  Personality  Disorder  pro- 
vided by  DSM-III-R  would  be  as  effective  a 
matching  variable  as  a continuous  measure  of 
sociopathy,  such  as  that  provided  by  the  Social- 
ization scale  of  the  California  Psychological  In- 
ventory (CPI-So;  Gough  1987).  Matching  to  the 
categorical  diagnosis  would  be  advantageous 
because  the  DSM  diagnostic  system  is  in  wide- 
spread clinical  use  and  is  well  understood  by 
clinicians. 

Although  the  discrete  and  continuous  meth- 
ods of  assessing  sociopathy  are  conceptually  re- 
lated, the  content  of  the  two  constructs  differs: 
the  DSM-III-R  APD  diagnosis  focuses  on  overt 
antisocial  behaviors,  whereas  sociopathy  meas- 
ured with  the  CPI— So  reflects  a number  of  un- 
derlying characteristics  (Kadden  et  al.  1996). 

As  a result,  it  was  recognized  from  the  outset 
that  comparisons  between  them  would  reflect 
differences  along  two  dimensions:  (1)  continu- 
ous measurement  versus  categorical  diagnosis 
and  (2)  the  differing  foci  of  the  two  constructs.  A 
comparison  between  them  could  provide  impor- 
tant information  regarding  the  type  of  assess- 
ment that  would  be  the  most  useful  clinically  for 
matching  clients  to  treatments  but  would  not  be 
able  to  ascertain  whether  any  differences  found 
were  due  to  differences  in  scale  type  or  scale 
content. 

The  two  matching  studies  cited  previously  ex- 
amined the  role  of  the  categorical  APD  diagno- 
sis in  client-treatment  matching.  Longabaugh 
et  al.  (1994)  found  matching  based  on  this  diag- 
nosis. On  the  other  hand,  Kadden  et  al.  (1989) 
did  not  find  significant  APD  by  treatment-type 
interactions  but  did  find  matching  when  they 
used  the  CPI-So  scale  to  assess  sociopathy. 

It  should  be  noted  that  while  the  Longabaugh 
et  al.  and  Kadden  et  al.  studies  both  included 
cognitive-behavioral  treatments,  those  treat- 
ments nevertheless  differed  from  one  another  in 
a number  of  aspects,  and  the  studies  employed 
different  outcome  measures. 


The  Hypothesized  Matching 
Contrasts 

The  predictions  for  the  two  related  con- 
structs, sociopathy  and  antisocial  personality 
diagnosis,  were  identical  and  are  described  be- 
low. Differences  in  treatment  outcomes  were 
predicted  for  three  contrasts  among  the 
treatments. 

CBT  Versus  MET  Contrast 

The  MET  treatment  relies  heavily  on  persua- 
sive communications,  which  require  a high  de- 
gree of  rapport  between  therapist  and  client,  an 
alliance  that  is  likely  to  be  more  difficult  for  so- 
ciopaths to  form.  In  contrast,  CBT  requires  less 
of  clients  in  terms  of  rapport  and  communica- 
tion skills,  relying  more  on  coping  skills  train- 
ing and  behavioral  exercises.  Mandell  (1981) 
recommended  that  behavioral  treatment  pro- 
grams should  address  specific  skill  deficits  com- 
mon among  sociopathic  alcoholics  (see  also 
Woody  et  al.  1985;  Barley  1986).  These  elements 
(e.g.,  skills  for  dealing  with  criticism  and  anger) 
are  included  among  the  CBT  coping  skills  mod- 
ules. By  comparison,  MET  does  not  emphasize 
the  learning  of  new  coping  skills,  and  therefore 
the  sociopath  receiving  MET  is  less  likely  to  ac- 
quire them. 

Statement  of  the  Matching  Hypothesis: 

Drinking  outcomes  will  be  a function  of  an  inter- 
action between  sociopathy / APD  and  treatment 
type,  such  that  the  slope  of  the  regression  line  re- 
lating drinking  ou  tcome  to  sociopathy  / APD  will 
be  greater  for  the  CBT  treatment  condition  than 
for  MET.  This  interaction  is  illustrated  in  Panel 
A of  figure  1.  Although  this  figure  shows  an  in- 
tersection of  the  regression  lines,  this  contrast 
makes  no  prediction  regarding  whether  or 
where  the  lines  might  intersect. 

TSF  Versus  MET  Contrast 

Given  the  similarities  in  the  degree  of  struc- 
ture of  the  TSF  and  CBT  interventions,  as  com- 
pared with  MET,  similar  predictions  were  made 
for  the  TSF  versus  MET  contrast  as  were  made 
for  the  CBT  versus  MET  contrast. 

Statement  of  the  Matching  Hypothesis. 
Drinking  outcomes  will  be  a function  of  an 
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PERSONALITY  DISORDER 


Figure  1 Predicted  contrasts  for  Antisocial  Per- 
sonality Disorder  for  each  of  the  three  treatment 
pairings  The  predicted  contrasts  for  the  sociopathy 
primary  hypothesis  are  the  same  as  those  depicted 
for  the  APD  hypothesis:  simply  substitute  high  or 
low  levels  of  sociopathy  for  categorical  diagnostic 
status  (yes  or  no)  on  the  abscissa  of  each  panel. 


interaction  between  sociopathy / APD  and  treat- 
ment type,  such  that  the  slope  of  the  regression 
line  relating  drinking  outcome  to  sociopathy/ 
APD  will  be  more  positive  for  the  TSF  treatment 
condition  than  for  MET.  This  interaction  is  il- 
lustrated in  Panel  B of  figure  1,  but  here  again 
no  prediction  was  made  regarding  whether  or 
where  the  regression  lines  might  intersect. 

CBT  Versus  TSF  Contrast 

Although  it  was  expected  that  CBT  and  TSF 
would  both  be  structured  interventions,  TSF  dif- 
fered from  CBT  in  its  reliance  upon  attendance 
at  AA  meetings.  To  benefit  from  AA,  a client  must 
possess  adequate  interpersonal  skills  to  develop 
relationships  with  peers  at  those  meetings,  but 
many  sociopaths  lack  those  skills  and  would  thus 
be  unable  to  develop  a positive  relationship  with 
an  AA  group.  Assuming  that  attending  and  par- 
ticipating in  AA  meetings  fosters  sobriety,  socio- 
paths will  be  less  able  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
resource  and  thus  will  have  relatively  poorer  out- 
comes with  TSF  than  with  CBT. 

Statement  of  the  Matching  Hypothesis: 

Drinking  outcomes  will  be  a function  of  an  inter- 
action between  sociopathy  / APD  and  treatment 
type,  such  that  the  slope  of  the  regression  line  re- 
lating drinking  outcome  to  sociopathy  / APD  will 
be  more  positive  for  the  CBT  treatment  condition 
than  for  TSF.  This  interaction  is  illustrated  in 
Panel  C of  figure  1.  Again,  no  prediction  was 
made  regarding  whether  or  where  the  regres- 
sion lines  might  intersect. 


Operationalization  of  the 
Matching  Variable 

The  continuous  measure  for  the  sociopathy 
primary  matching  hypothesis  was  the  CPI-So, 
a 46-item  true/false  inventory  (Gough  1987).  It 
was  selected  based  on  validity  data  and  practi- 
cal considerations  (Cooney  et  al.  1990).  Scores 
were  inverted  for  analysis:  higher  values  indi- 
cate greater  sociopathy. 

The  categorical  measure  for  the  APD  second- 
ary hypothesis  was  the  DSM— III— R Antisocial 
Personality  Disorder  diagnosis,  as  determined 
by  the  Computerized  Diagnostic  Interview 
Schedule  (C-DIS;  Robins  et  al.  1989).  For  analy- 
sis, a “1”  was  coded  if  the  diagnosis  was  present 
and  “0”  if  absent.  These  client  variables  were  as- 
sessed at  intake  into  the  study. 

Secondary  Outcome 

Analyses 

* 

In  addition  to  the  two  standard  trialwide  out- 
come variables  (percentage  of  days  abstinent 
and  drinks  per  drinking  day),  it  was  also  pro- 
posed to  test  two  additional  dependent  vari- 
ables: time  to  first  drink  and  time  to  first  heavy 
drinking  day,  based  on  prior  matching  findings 
with  these  variables  (Kadden  et  al.  1989; 
Cooney  et  al.  1991). 

Causal  Chains 

CBT  Versus  MET  Contrast 

Three  causal  chain  analyses  were  proposed  to 
account  for  this  contrast. 

Quality  of  the  Therapeutic 

Relationship 

The  first  examined  the  role  of  therapeutic  alli- 
ance as  a mediator  of  the  matching  effect.  It  was 
anticipated  that  sociopathic/APD  clients  would 
form  relatively  poor  working  alliances  in  all  the 
therapies  in  this  study,  but  the  impact  of  this  ef- 
fect would  be  greatest  in  MET,  which  relies 
heavily  on  the  establishment  of  good  rapport  be- 
tween client  and  therapist.  Although  the  poor 
quality  of  the  working  relationship  would  be 
present  in  CBT  as  well,  that  modality  relies  more 
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on  skills  training  than  on  the  relationship  be- 
tween chent  and  therapist.  Stated  in  the  form  of 
a logical  syllogism,  the  causal  chain  is  as  follows: 

■ The  more  sociopathic  the  clients,  the  less 
their  capacity  to  form  a good  therapeutic 
relationship. 

■ The  less  the  clients’  capacity  to  form  a good 
therapeutic  relationship,  the  less  they  will 
benefit  from  a therapeutic  modality  that 
relies  on  that  relationship. 

h MET  treatment  makes  greater  use  of  the 
therapeutic  relationship  than  does  CBT. 

■ The  more  sociopathic  the  clients,  the  less 
their  success  in  MET,  compared  to  CBT. 

Quality  of  the  therapeutic  relationship  was 
assessed  by  the  Working  Alliance  Inventory 
(Horvath  and  Greenberg  1986)  at  the  end  of  the 
second  treatment  session. 

Anger 

The  second  causal  chain  was  based  on  im- 
provement in  the  ability  to  manage  anger  as  a 
mediator  of  the  matching  effect.  It  was  antici- 
pated that  sociopathy/APD  would  be  associated 
with  higher  anger  ratings  at  baseline  and  that 
CBT,  which  addresses  interpersonal  skills  in 
general  and  anger  management  specifically, 
would  be  associated  with  more  decline  in  anger 
scores  than  MET.  Among  angry  clients,  greater 
reduction  of  anger  from  pretreatment  to  post- 
treatment would  be  associated  with  better 
treatment  outcome.  On  the  other  hand,  for 
those  low  in  sociopathy  (or  without  an  APD  di- 
agnosis), it  was  expected  that  anger  scores 
would  be  lower  and  therefore  neither  treatment 
would  result  in  much  change  in  anger.  For  these 
clients,  then,  there  would  be  no  relationship  be- 
tween change  in  anger  and  outcome. 

The  predictions  were  as  follows: 

■ Sociopaths  will  have  higher  levels  of  anger 
at  intake  than  nonsociopaths. 

■ Sociopaths  will  show  more  reduction  in  an- 
ger with  CBT  treatment  than  with  MET. 

■ Among  sociopaths,  greater  reduction  of  an- 
ger will  be  associated  with  better  drinking 
outcome. 

■ Sociopathic/APD  clients  treated  in  CBT 
will  have  better  outcomes  than  those 
treated  in  MET. 


Project  MATCH  assessed  anger  at  intake  us- 
ing the  Spielberger  Trait  Anger  Scale  (TAS; 
Spielberger  et  al.  1983).  Subjects  scoring  high 
on  the  TAS  were  assumed  to  have  poor  anger 
management  skills. 

Structure  of  Treatment 

The  final  hypothesized  causal  chain  for  the 
CBT  versus  MET  contrast  examined  the  role  of 
treatment  structure  as  a mediator  of  the  match- 
ing effect.  It  was  expected  that  for  sociopathic/ 
APD  clients,  the  greater  the  structure  of  treat- 
ment, the  better  the  outcome.  For  non- 
sociopathic  clients,  it  was  predicted  that  treat- 
ment outcome  would  be  independent  of  treat- 
ment structure.  It  was  anticipated  that  CBT 
sessions  would  receive  higher  ratings  on  a treat- 
ment structure  scale  than  MET  sessions. 

In  syllogistic  form,  the  causal  chain  is  as 
follows: 

■ Sociopathic/APD  clients  will  have  a greater 
likelihood  of  benefiting  from  a more  struc- 
tured treatment  approach  than  from  a less 
structured  one. 

■ Ratings  of  treatment  sessions  will  show 
CBT  to  be  more  structured  than  MET. 

■ Sociopathic/APD  clients  will  be  more  likely 
to  benefit  from  CBT  than  from  MET. 

Treatment  structure  was  measured  as  one  of 
the  subscales  of  the  Project  MATCH  Tape  Rat- 
ing Scale  (Carroll  et  al.  1998)  by  independent 
raters  watching  videotapes  of  each  participant’s 
second  session  of  treatment. 

TSF  Versus  MET  Contrast 

It  was  predicted  that  treatment  structure 
would  mediate  the  differences  between  the  TSF 
and  MET  treatments  for  sociopathic/APD  cli- 
ents, who  would  have  a greater  likelihood  of 
benefiting  from  a structured  treatment.  It  was 
anticipated  that  ratings  by  independent  evalua- 
tors would  show  TSF  to  be  a more  structured  in- 
tervention than  MET.  Sociopathic/APD  clients 
would  therefore  be  more  likely  to  benefit  from 
TSF  and  less  likely  to  benefit  from  MET.  The  se- 
quence of  logical  steps  for  this  proposition  is  the 
same  as  that  specified  for  the  preceding  struc- 
ture-of-treatment  causal  chain  for  the  CBT  ver- 
sus MET  contrast. 
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CBT  Versus  TSF  Contrast 

Two  causal  chain  analyses  were  proposed  to 
account  for  this  contrast. 

Anger 

The  first  causal  chain  analysis  tested 
whether  change  in  anger  would  mediate  the 
matching  effect.  In  similar  fashion  to  the  anger 
causal  chain  for  the  CBT  versus  MET  contrast, 
it  was  anticipated  that  sociopathy/APD  would 
be  associated  with  higher  anger  at  intake,  that 
( ’ BT  would  be  associated  with  greater  decline  in 
anger  than  TSF,  and  that  greater  reduction  of 
anger  among  sociopaths  would  be  associated 
with  better  treatment  outcome.  It  was  therefore 
predicted  that  sociopathic/APD  clients  would 
have  better  drinking  outcomes  with  CBT  than 
with  TSF.  The  logical  steps  for  this  proposition 
are  the  same  as  those  specified  for  the  anger 
causal  chain  of  the  CBT  versus  MET  contrast. 

AA  Attendance 

The  second  causal  chain  for  the  CBT  versus 
TSF  contrast  postulated  that  AA  attendance 
would  mediate  the  matching  effect.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  those  with  high  AA  attendance 
would  have  better  treatment  outcomes.  It  was 
predicted  that  sociopathic/APD  clients  would 
be  less  likely  to  engage  with  AA  than 
nonsociopaths  because  of  their  difficulty  form- 
ing meaningful  interpersonal  relationships.  It 
was  expected  that  AA  attendance  would  gener- 
ally be  associated  with  good  outcome  in  the 
TSF  treatment  but  that  sociopaths  would  be 
less  likely  to  attend  AA.  It  was  therefore  antici- 
pated that  among  sociopathic/APD  clients, 
treatment  outcomes  would  be  worse  for  those 
treated  with  TSF,  as  opposed  to  CBT,  because 
of  the  heavy  TSF  reliance  upon  AA  attendance, 
whereas  the  effectiveness  of  CBT  does  not  de- 
pend upon  AA. 

The  predictions  were  as  follows: 

■ Clients  with  high  AA  attendance  will  have 
better  outcomes. 

■ AA  attendance  depends  in  part  upon  the 
formation  of  interpersonal  relationships. 

■ Because  of  their  difficulty  forming  relation- 
ships, sociopaths  will  tend  not  to  get  in- 
volved in  AA. 


■ TSF  relies  for  its  effectiveness  upon  AA 
attendance. 

■ Sociopaths  will  have  poorer  outcomes  with 
TSF  than  with  CBT  because  of  their  poor 
AA  attendance. 

Data  on  AA  attendance  were  obtained  at  each 
followup  assessment  from  the  Form  90-F 
(Miller  1996). 

Data  Analysis 

The  primary  tests  of  the  matching  hypothe- 
ses were  conducted  using  hierarchical  linear 
modeling  (HLM)  analyses.  Separate  analyses 
were  performed  for  the  period  during  which 
treatment  took  place  (from  intake  to  end  of 
treatment,  i.e.,  months  1-3),  and  for  the  period 
from  end  of  treatment  to  the  end  of  the  1-year 
followup  (months  4-15).  The  primary  depend- 
ent variables  (DVs)  in  these  analyses  were  (a) 
percentage  of  days  abstinent  (PDA,  trans- 
formed to  correct  for  nonnormal  distributions) 
and  (b)  drinks  per  drinking  day  (DDD,  also 
transformed),  both  of  which  were  derived  from 
Form  90  drinking  assessments.  Weekly  values 
of  these  DVs  were  used  in  analyses  for  the  1-3 
month  period,  and  monthly  values  were  used  for 
the  4—15  month  period. 

The  covariate  set  used  for  these  analyses  con- 
sisted of  the  pretreatment  value  of  the  drinking 
DV,  a dummy  variable  representing  the  treat- 
ment site,  the  interaction  of  site  by  treatment 
type,  and  the  interaction  of  site  by  treatment  by 
sociopathy.  Of  the  effects  estimated,  only  the  fol- 
lowing were  examined  for  the  present  report: 
main  effect  for  sociopathy,  time  by  sociopathy, 
quadratic  effect  of  time  (Time2)  by  sociopathy, 
treatment  site  by  sociopathy,  time  by  treatment 
site  by  sociopathy,  Time2  by  treatment  site  by 
sociopathy,  sociopathy  by  treatment,  time  by 
sociopathy  by  treatment,  and  Time2  by 
sociopathy  by  treatment. 

A family-wise  type-1  error  rate  of  0.05  was 
specified  beforehand  for  each  matching  attrib- 
ute. This  was  apportioned  to  each  of  the  treat- 
ment contrasts  specified  for  the  hypothesis  and 
was  further  divided  by  2 to  account  for  the  two 
dependent  variables.  Significance  levels  for  this 
hypothesis  were  partitioned  among  the  three 
contrasts  such  that  analyses  involving  the  best 
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justified  contrast  (CBT  versus  MET)  were  re- 
quired to  meet  an  overall  significance  level  of 
0.015  (i.e.,  0.03/2)  and  analyses  involving  the 
other  two  contrasts  (CBT  versus  TSF  and  MET 
versus  TSF)  were  each  required  to  meet  signifi- 
cance levels  of  0.005  (i.e.,  0.01/2).  Main  effects 
for  treatment  have  been  reported  elsewhere 
(Project  MATCH  Research  Group  1997a,  b),  and 
are  not  repeated  here. 

Results  and  Discussion 

Results  and  discussion  for  the  outpatient 
arm  are  presented  first,  followed  by  a similar 
presentation  for  the  aftercare  arm.  Within 
each  arm,  matching  results  are  presented  in 
the  following  order:  primary  outcomes  (PDA 
and  DDD)  during  treatment,  in  the  1-year  fol- 
lowup, and  in  the  3-year  followup;  secondary 
(time  to  event)  outcomes;  and  causal  chain 
findings.  These  are  followed  by  discussion  of 
the  findings. 

The  presentation  focuses  primarily  on  the 
CPI— So  client  attribute,  with  additional  com- 
ments referring  to  the  APD  client  attribute  (as- 
sessed by  C— DIS),  which  was  evaluated  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  sociopathy  matching  vari- 
able but  in  general  had  fewer  findings. 

Outpatient  Arm — Results 

1-3  Month  Period 

HLM  analyses  of  PDA  during  the 
period  in  which  the  treatments  were 
provided  found  no  effects  attribut- 
able to  sociopathy  nor  to  any  inter- 
action of  sociopathy  with  treatment 
assignment  or  with  time.  However, 
with  DDD  as  the  DV,  a main  effect 
for  sociopathy  emerged,  such  that 
clients  scoring  high  in  sociopathy  re- 
ported more  drinks  per  drinking  day 
than  did  those  low  in  sociopathy 
(F(  1,  8656)=10.19,p<01). 

There  were  no  effects  attribut- 
able to  antisocial  personality  diag- 
nosis nor  any  significant  interac- 
tion of  APD  with  treatment  assign- 
ment or  with  time,  for  either  of  the 
dependent  variables. 


4-15  Month  Followup  Period 

A significant  interaction  of  sociopathy  with 
linear  time  was  found  (F(  1,  7857)=10.03;  p<  .01) 
with  the  PDA  dependent  variable.  Examination 
of  monthly  means  indicated  that  clients  high  in 
sociopathy  maintained  a fairly  constant  level  of 
PDA  throughout  the  followup  period  while  those 
low  in  sociopathy  fared  progressively  worse  over 
the  course  of  the  followup  year.  This  effect  can 
be  seen  across  the  three  panels  of  figure  2.  No 
significant  effects  were  found  for  any  predicted 
interaction  of  sociopathy  with  treatment  assign- 
ment. However,  there  was  a finding  in  the  unex- 
pected direction  for  the  CBT  versus  MET  con- 
trast (F(l,  6298)=3.07,  p=.04):  clients  treated  in 
CBT  who  were  low  on  CPI— So  sociopathy  had 
higher  PDA  than  clients  with  high  sociopathy  or 
clients  treated  in  MET.  With  DDD  as  the  de- 
pendent variable,  no  significant  effects  of  any 
kind  were  seen. 

Furthermore,  no  effects  involving  APD,  ei- 
ther alone  or  in  interaction  with  treatment  type 
or  with  time,  reached  significance  for  either  the 
PDA  or  DDD  primary  dependent  variables. 

3-Year  Followup 

Followup  data  were  collected  for  outpatient 
subjects  at  3 years  posttreatment.  Drinking 
data  were  averaged  across  months  37-39  (timed 
from  the  date  of  intake  into  the  study)  to  provide 
one  value  for  each  of  the  two  primary  dependent 
variables,  PDA  and  DDD  (Project  MATCH 


Months  4 to  6 Months  7 to  9 Months  1 3 to  1 5 


CPI-So  Level 

Figure  2.  Percentage  of  days  abstinent  during  three  intervals  of 
the  followup  period  as  a function  of  trichotomized  sociopathy  levels. 
Data  are  from  the  outpatient  arm  of  the  trial. 
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Research  Group  1998).  An  analysis  of 
covariance  was  performed  for  each  dependent 
variable,  using  the  same  covariates  as  in  earlier 
analyses.  There  was  no  significant  effect  of 
sociopathy  nor  an  interaction  of  sociopathy  with 
treatment  assignment  for  either  of  the  primary 
dependent  variables  at  3 years.  Furthermore, 
neither  APD  nor  the  interaction  of  APD  with 
treatment  assignment  was  significant  for  either 
of  the  dependent  variables. 

Secondary  Outcome  Variables 

In  addition  to  examining  data  on  the  quantity 
(DDD)  and  frequency  (PDA)  of  drinking,  analy- 
ses were  conducted  to  determine  whether  client- 
treatment  matching  might  also  be  reflected  in 
time  until  relapse.  Two  definitions  of  “relapse” 
were  used:  the  most  conservative  one  established 
the  first  drink  after  the  beginning  of  treatment 
as  a relapse,  whereas  the  less  conservative  defi- 
nition established  the  first  heavy  drinking  day 
after  the  beginning  of  treatment  as  a relapse. 
Cox  model  regression  analyses  were  used  to  de- 
termine the  effect  of  CPI  sociopathy  on  time  to 
relapse  measured  in  days  since  the  beginning  of 
treatment.  The  same  was  done  for  the  interac- 
tion of  treatment  with  sociopathy.  In  these  analy- 
ses, the  covariates  were  pretreatment  levels  of 
both  primary  drinking  variables  as  well  as  terms 
representing  site,  treatment,  and  the  interaction 
of  site  by  treatment. 

In  the  analysis  of  time  to  first  drink,  no  signif- 
icant effects  were  found  for  CPI  sociopathy,  for 
treatment,  or  for  the  interaction  of  treatment  by 
sociopathy.  However,  in  the  analysis  of  time  to 
first  heavy  drinking  day,  a main  effect  was 
found  for  CPI  sociopathy  (risk  ratio=1.015,  p< 
.05),  such  that  those  higher  in  sociopathy 
reached  a heavy  drinking  day  sooner  than  those 
lower  in  sociopathy.  No  effects  on  time  to  first 
heavy  drinking  day  were  found  for  treatment  or 
for  the  interaction  of  treatment  with  sociopathy. 

No  significant  effects  were  found  for  APD, 
treatment,  or  the  interaction  of  APD  by  treat- 
ment in  analyses  of  time  to  first  drink  or  time  to 
first  heavy  drinking  day. 

The  A Priori  Causal  Chains 

The  matching  hypotheses  were  formulated 
based  on  certain  assumptions  regarding 


treatment  processes  and  the  action  of  mediating 
variables;  these  were  specified  in  terms  of 
causal  chains.  An  example  of  how  these  causal 
chains  were  operationalized  is  shown  in  figure  3 
for  the  differential  effects  of  MET  and  CBT  wTith 
respect  to  the  working  alliance  mediating  vari- 
able. In  this  model,  sociopathy,  measured  by  the 
CPI-So,  was  expected  to  be  inversely  related  to 
working  alliance;  hence  the  minus  sign  above 
and  below  the  arrows  (for  the  outpatient  and  af- 
tercare arms,  respectively)  in  the  left  portion  of 
the  figure,  for  both  the  MET  and  CBT  treat- 
ments. Moving  to  the  right  in  the  figure,  it  was 
anticipated  that  working  alliance  would  be  con- 
ditionally predictive  of  outcome,  depending  on 
the  treatment  delivered.  Because  the  outcome 
of  MET  was  expected  to  be  positively  related  to 
the  development  of  a working  alliance,  the  pro- 
posed relationship  between  working  alliance 
and  outcome  was  depicted  as  positive  in  the  up- 
per half  of  the  model  by  means  of  four  separate 
terms,  one  for  each  of  the  two  dependent  vari- 
ables in  both  arms  of  the  study. 

The  terms  that  appear  above  the  arrow  repre- 
sent the  path  coefficients  for  the  outpatient  arm. 
Those  for  the  aftercare  arm  are  below  the  arrow. 
The  first  term  of  each  pair  indicates  the  relation- 
ship to  the  PDA  outcome;  the  second  term,  in  pa- 
rentheses, indicates  the  relationship  to  the  DDD 
outcome.  The  plus  sign  above  the  second  arrow 
suggests  the  anticipated  positive  relationship  be- 
tween working  alliance  and  the  PDA  outcome, 
and  the  minus  sign  indicates  the  anticipated 
negative  relationship  between  working  alliance 
and  the  DDD  outcome.  The  same  relationship 
between  working  alliance  and  outcomes  was  pre- 
dicted for  MET  clients  in  the  aftercare  arm.  as 
indicated  by  the  signs  below  the  arrow.  For  CBT 
however,  outcome  was  expected  to  be  independ- 
ent of  working  alliance,  and  therefore  the  rela- 
tionship between  working  alliance  and  outcome 
was  expected  to  be  nonsignificant  (ns). 

The  differential  impact  of  sociopathy  on 
treatment  outcome  during  the  followup  period 
was  analyzed  using  maximum  likelihood  struc- 
tural equations  modeling  procedures.  The  two 
primary  outcome  variables,  PDA  and  DDD  over 
months  4 through  15,  were  modeled  as  latent 
outcome  variables:  for  each  dependent  variable 
a single  latent  variable  was  created,  based  on 
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Figure  3.  Generic  model  of  a causal  chain.  This  example  depicts  expected  client-treatment  matching  ef- 
fects when  contrasting  the  CBT  and  MET  treatments,  with  working  alliance  as  the  mediating  variable. 


the  measures  from  each  of  the  12  followup 
months  (indicated  by  the  arrows  on  the  far  right 
in  figure  3).  The  multiple  dependent  variables 
that  make  up  the  latent  outcome  variable  were 
each  weighted  according  to  their  relative  contri- 
butions to  the  overall  outcome  measure.  This 
process  was  repeated  for  each  of  the  dependent 
variables,  across  all  six  a priori  causal  chains 
that  were  proposed  to  account  for  the  hypothe- 
sized impact  of  client  sociopathv  or  APD  on  the 
outcomes  of  the  three  different  treatments. 

It  should  be  noted  at  the  outset  that  these 
models  did  not  provide  a good  fit  to  the  data  ob- 
tained: the  goodness-of-fit  indexes  (GFI),  which 
should  be  close  to  1.00,  were  at  best  about  0.85, 
with  no  more  than  20  percent  of  the  variance  in 
outcome  accounted  for  by  any  of  them. 

The  results  for  the  APD  client  attribute  par- 
alleled those  for  CPI-sociopathy  as  the  match- 
ing variable,  but  tended  to  be  weaker.  There- 
fore, we  have  elected  to  present  causal  chain  re- 
sults only  for  the  sociopathy  client  attribute. 

Causal  Chain  Analyses 

CBT  Versus  MET  Contrast.  The  first 
causal  chain  for  this  contrast  involved  working 


alliance,  as  illustrated  in  figure  3.  Results  of  the 
analyses  for  this  chain  are  shown  in  figure  4. 
Path  coefficients  are  interpreted  as  betas  (stan- 
dardized regression  weights)  in  these  models. 

A key  assumption  underlying  the  working  al- 
liance causal  chain  is  that  clients  who  are  high 
in  sociopathy  will  have  poorer  social  skills  than 
those  low  in  sociopathy.  Although  Project 
MATCH  included  no  direct  measures  of  social 
skills,  CPI  sociopathy  was  found  to  be  nega- 
tively correlated  with  the  Social  Behavior  and 
Overall  Social  Role  Performance  subscales  of 
the  Psychosocial  Functioning  Inventory 
(Feragne  et  al.  1983)  and  with  length  of  resi- 
dence, an  indicator  of  social  stability  (r’s=-0.40, 
-0.30,  and  -0.15,  respectively).  These  correla- 
tions suggest  that  clients  who  are  higher  in  soci- 
opathy do  seem  to  have  less  social  competence 
and  less  social  stability  than  clients  with  low 
levels  of  sociopathy. 

Nevertheless,  despite  that  relationship,  CPI- 
So  scores  were  only  moderately  inversely  re- 
lated to  working  alliance  (path  coefficients^ 
-0.18  and  -0.15).  Working  alliance,  in  turn,  was 
not  predictive  of  outcome  for  MET  clients  but 
was  significantly  predictive  of  outcome  for  CBT 
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Figure  4.  Results  of  causal  chain  analysis  of  CBT  versus  MET  contrast  with  working  alliance  as  the  medi- 
ating variable.  *p<.05 


clients.  This  result,  contrary  to  our  expecta- 
tions, is  consistent  with  the  CPI— So  by  treat- 
ment interaction  in  the  unexpected  direction 
noted  above  in  which  CBT  clients  scoring  low  on 
sociopathy  had  better  outcomes  (higher  PDA). 
CBT  clients  who  scored  low  on  sociopathy  were 
more  likely  to  have  a better  working  alliance 
(path  coefficient— 0.15),  and  higher  alliance 
scores  were  related  to  better  PDA  outcome  (path 
coefficients.  19). 

A second  causal  chain  that  was  proposed  for 
the  CBT  versus  MET  contrast  involved  the  dif- 
ferential effect  of  treatment  on  client  anger.  The 
underlying  assumption  was  that  high-sociopa- 
thy  clients  would  be  more  angry  than  those  low 
in  sociopathy  and  would  therefore  be  more  likely 
to  benefit  from  a reduction  in  anger.  The  initial 
part  of  that  assumption  was  borne  out:  CPI  soci- 
opathy was  significantly  correlated  with  pre- 
treatment anger  (r=0.38).  Those  high  in  sociopa- 
thy had  a mean  trait  anger  score  of  33.3,  whereas 


those  low  in  sociopathy  had  a mean  score  of  26.7. 
The  causal  chain  analyses  regarding  anger 
change  are  shown  in  figure  5.  The  model  tests 
the  proposition  that  treatment  assignment  (CBT 
versus  MET)  predicts  change  in  anger,  which  in 
turn  predicts  outcome.  In  this  model,  low  sociop- 
athy clients  were  those  scoring  in  the  lowest 
third  of  the  distribution  of  CPI-So  scores,  and 
high  sociopathy  clients  were  those  in  the  high- 
est third.  Anger  change  in  these  analyses  was 
calculated  as  the  posttreatment  anger  score 
with  pretreatment  anger  partialed  out.  A posi- 
tive value  for  this  term  represents  a decrease  in 
anger  from  pretreatment  to  posttreatment. 

Contrary  to  our  expectations,  treatment  dif- 
ferences had  no  effect  on  change  in  anger  for 
those  high  in  sociopathy  but  had  a modest  para- 
doxical effect  for  outpatients  low  in  sociopat hv 
(path  coefficient— 0.21):  CBT  was  associated 
with  an  increase  in  anger  (CBT  was  coded  * 1 
and  MET  coded  -1  in  these  analyses).  In  the 
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Figure  5.  Results  of  causal  chain  analysis  of  CBT  versus  MET  contrast  with  anger  change  as  the  mediat- 
ing variable,  at  low  levels  of  sociopathy  (bottom  third  of  clients)  and  high  levels  of  sociopathy  (top  third  of  cli- 
ents). *p<.05 


second  link  of  the  causal  chain,  as  expected,  a 
decrease  in  anger  was  associated  with  better 
PDA  and  DDD  outcomes  among  high  sociopathy 
clients  and  with  better  DDD  among  low  sociopa- 
thy clients. 

A third  hypothesized  causal  chain  involved 
therapy  structure,  positing  that  structured  ther- 
apy would  improve  outcome  for  clients  high  in  so- 
ciopathy. However,  as  shown  in  figure  6,  treat- 
ment assignment  made  no  difference  in  raters’ 
judgments  of  therapy  structure:  MET  sessions 
were  rated  as  being  about  as  structured  as  the 
CBT  sessions  (the  path  coefficients  for  low  and 
high  sociopathy  clients,  -0.22  and  0.04,  respec- 
tively, were  nonsignificant).  At  both  levels  of  soci- 
opathy, therapy  structure  was  not  related  to 
treatment  outcome,  with  one  exception:  greater 
structure  was  associated  with  fewer  DDD,  but 
only  for  low  sociopathy  clients,  not  for  high  soci- 
opathy clients  as  had  been  forecast. 


TSF  Versus  MET  Contrast.  For  the  TSF 
versus  MET  contrast,  treatment  assignment 
did  have  some  impact  on  ratings  of  therapy 
structure  (figure  7),  with  TSF  rated  as  more 
structured  than  MET,  but  only  among  clients 
low  in  sociopathy  (path  coefficients. 27).  The 
only  relationship  between  therapy  structure 
and  outcome,  as  in  figure  6,  was  a fairly  strong 
one  (path  coefficient— 0.73)  for  the  DDD  out- 
come among  low  sociopathy  clients. 

TSF  Versus  CBT  Contrast.  Sociopathy  had 
been  expected  to  be  inversely  related  to  atten- 
dance at  AA,  but  as  seen  in  figure  8,  it  had  no  as- 
sociation with  AA  attendance  (path  coeffi- 
cients^.09  and  -0.14).  Nevertheless,  AA  atten- 
dance was  strongly  predictive  of  outcome,  even 
for  clients  in  the  CBT  treatment  condition  (ab- 
solute value  of  all  path  coefficients  > 0.33).  This 
was  the  only  model  that  accounted  for  signifi- 
cant amounts  of  outcome  variance  (average 
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Figure  6.  Results  of  causal  chain  analysis  of  CBT  versus  MET  contrast  with  therapy  structure  as  the  medi- 
ating variable,  at  low  levels  of  sociopathy  (bottom  third  of  clients)  and  high  levels  of  sociopathy  (top  third  of  cli- 
ents). *p<.  05 


multiple  /?2=0.45),  although  as  with  all  the 
other  models,  its  overall  fit  to  the  data  was  poor 
for  all  four  analyses  (average  GFI=0.75). 

Finally,  change  in  anger  was  also  hypothe- 
sized to  be  a mediator  of  treatment  effect  for  the 
CBT  versus  TSF  contrast,  with  those  higher  in 
sociopathy  expected  to  benefit  more  from  anger 
reductions,  which  would  be  more  likely  to  occur 
with  CBT.  In  these  analyses,  however  (data  not 
shown),  CBT  was  not  superior  to  TSF  in  reduc- 
ing anger  (average  path  coefficients.  06),  and 
anger  change  was  not  related  to  outcome  (aver- 
age path  coefficients.  15). 

Outpatient  Arm — Discussion 

Prognostic  Effects  of  Sociopat hy/APD 

A main  effect  of  client  sociopathy  on  the  DDD 
outcome  was  observed  during  the  3-month 


treatment  period:  as  expected,  sociopathic  cli- 
ents drank  more  on  each  drinking  occasion. 
However,  the  only  effect  observed  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing treatment  was  a sociopathy  by  time  effect 
in  which  PDA  became  progressively  worse 
among  the  less  sociopathic  outpatients,  a finding 
inconsistent  with  the  effect  during  treatment 
and  with  what  had  been  anticipated.  Although 
some  weakening  of  treatment  effectiveness  over 
time  might  be  expected,  these  effects  in  the  pri- 
mary outcome  variables  were  inconsistent:  they 
were  not  observed  in  both  outcome  variables, 
and  not  with  APD  as  the  client  variable. 

However,  one  of  the  secondary  time-to-event 
outcome  measures  (time  to  first  heavy  drinking 
day)  was  significant  in  both  arms  in  the  ex 
pected  direction:  clients  with  high  levels  of 
sociopathy  reached  a heavy  drinking  day  more 
quickly.  Combining  this  with  the  DDD  \\  n bin 
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Figure  7.  Results  of  causal  chain  analysis  of  TSF  versus  MET  contrast  with  therapy  structure  as  the  medi- 
ating variable,  at  low  levels  of  sociopathy  (bottom  third  of  clients)  and  high  levels  of  sociopathy  (top  third  of  cli- 
ents). *p<.05,  **p<.01,  ***p<  001 


treatment  finding  suggests  that  clients  who 
were  more  sociopathic  were  more  likely  to  re- 
lapse sooner  and  to  drink  more  when  they  did. 

Inconsistencies  in  the  present  findings  are 
reminiscent  of  those  in  the  literature,  where 
sociopathy  is  found  to  be  a prognostic  variable 
in  some  studies  but  not  in  others.  This  variabil- 
ity of  findings  may  indicate  that  sociopathy  is 
not  as  reliable  an  indicator  of  poor  prognosis  as 
has  often  been  suggested,  or  at  least  that  not  all 
the  variables  relevant  to  understanding  the  im- 
pact of  sociopathy  on  outcome  have  been  identi- 
fied (Longabaugh  et  al.  1994). 

Treatment  Matching  Effects 

In  the  outpatient  arm,  no  matching  effects 
were  observed  with  any  of  the  treatments  and 
either  the  sociopathy  or  the  APD  client  vari- 
ables. This  contrasts  with  the  findings  of 
Longabaugh  et  al.  (1994)  in  an  outpatient 


sample  in  which  CBT  was  particularly  effective 
for  clients  with  an  APD  diagnosis. 

Causal  Chain  Analyses 

The  causal  chains  had  been  proposed  as  a 
means  of  empirically  testing  the  reasoning  be- 
hind the  matching  hypotheses.  In  the  event  that 
a hypothesis  was  not  confirmed,  it  was  hoped 
that  the  causal  chains  might  provide  useful  in- 
formation as  to  why  the  hypothesis  failed.  In  the 
case  of  the  sociopathy/ APD  hypotheses,  several 
rationales  were  offered  to  account  for  each  of  the 
proposed  matching  contrasts,  which  became  the 
basis  for  a number  of  different  causal  chains. 

Working  Alliance.  Among  outpatients  in 
both  MET  and  CBT,  high  sociopathy  was  associ- 
ated with  poorer  working  alliance,  as  antici- 
pated. However,  poorer  working  alliance  was 
predictive  of  poorer  drinking  outcomes  (both 
PDA  and  DDD)  in  CBT  but  not  in  MET,  where 
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Figure  8.  Results  of  causal  chain  analysis  of  TSF  versus  CBT  contrast  with  AA  attendance  as  the  mediat- 
ing variable.  *p<.05,  **p<. 01,  ***p<.001 


this  effect  on  outcomes  had  been  anticipated. 
Thus,  the  a priori  causal  chain  broke  down  be- 
cause the  findings  in  the  second  link  were  oppo- 
site to  our  prediction:  CBT  outcomes  were  asso- 
ciated with  the  strength  of  the  working  alliance 
whereas  MET  outcomes  were  not.  Although  it 
might  be  tempting,  based  on  this,  to  recommend 
that  clients  high  in  sociopathy  not  be  assigned 
to  CBT,  such  a recommendation  would  contra- 
dict two  prior  findings  in  which  sociopathic  or 
APD  clients  had  better  treatment  outcomes 
with  CBT  than  did  nonsociopaths/non-APDs 
(Kadden  et  al.  1989;  Longabaugh  et  al.  1994). 

Anger.  As  predicted,  greater  anger  reduction 
was  associated  with  a greater  improvement  in 
both  PDA  and  DDD  among  high  sociopathy  cli- 
ents. However,  contrary  to  our  predictions,  this 
was  also  true  among  low  sociopathy  clients  (for 
the  DDD  outcome),  and  the  improvements  in 
outcome  occurred  regardless  of  whether  clients 


had  been  treated  in  CBT  or  MET.  The  causal 
chain  failed  because  the  anticipated  differential 
benefit  of  CBT  did  not  materialize.  This  may  be 
due  in  part  to  anger  management  training  hav- 
ing been  an  elective  session,  to  be  delivered  in 
one  of  the  last  four  sessions  of  CBT.  However,  by 
that  time,  many  of  the  CBT  clients  had  already 
dropped  out  of  treatment:  average  attendance 
for  outpatients  in  CBT  was  8.27  sessions,  and 
even  fewer,  5.73,  for  those  high  in  sociopathy.  As 
a result,  most  clients  missed  the  opportunity  to 
receive  the  anger  management  session,  perhaps 
explaining,  in  part,  the  lack  of  differential  bene- 
fit of  CBT  for  angry  clients. 

Structure.  The  causal  chain  based  on  treat- 
ment structure  was  not  supported  at  any  point 
The  independent  raters  did  not  view  any  of  the 
three  treatments  as  being  more  structured  than 
the  others,  for  the  most  part,  and  the  relation- 
ship between  the  structure  variable  and  outcome 
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was  inconsistent.  Among  outpatient  clients 
with  low  sociopathy  ratings,  there  was  a signifi- 
cant relationship  with  DDD  (in  the  expected  di- 
rection— greater  structure  was  associated  with 
lower  DDD),  but  none  with  PDA.  This  was  true 
for  all  three  treatments.  However,  it  had  been 
expected  that  treatment  structure  would  have 
greater  impact  on  the  more  sociopathic  clients 
rather  than  on  those  who  were  less  sociopathic. 
The  reasons  for  the  inconsistency  between  the 
outcome  measures,  and  the  deviations  from  ex- 
pectation, are  not  at  all  clear. 

AA  Attendance.  The  predicted  relationship 
between  sociopathy  and  AA  attendance  also  did 
not  materialize.  Nevertheless,  AA  attendance 
was  related  to  both  outcome  variables  across  all 
three  treatments,  and  most  strongly  for  TSF  cli- 
ents. This  is  consistent  with  Morgenstern  et 
al.’s  (1997)  finding  that  client  involvement  in 
AA  after  formal  treatment  was  associated  with 
better  outcomes.  These  findings  speak  to  the 
benefit  of  recommending  AA  involvement  for  al- 
coholics in  treatment,  regardless  of  the  thera- 
peutic approach.  However,  it  should  also  be 
noted  that  these  studies  provide  no  evidence  as 
to  whether  AA  would  be  sufficient  by  itself, 
without  any  other  treatment. 

Summary  for  Outpatient  Arm.  The  data 
indicate  that  working  alliance  was  more  effec- 
tive for  CBT  clients  than  for  MET  clients,  CBT 
was  not  associated  with  a decrease  in  anger  (but 
rather  with  increased  anger  for  clients  low  in 
sociopathy),  and  all  three  treatments  were 
found  to  be  about  equally  structured.  These 
findings  are  at  variance  with  our  a priori 
predictions. 

The  proposed  causal  chains  failed  in  their 
first  link,  with  one  exception.  Sociopathy  was 
not  associated  with  either  the  degree  of  anger 
reduction  or  the  amount  of  involvement  in  AA, 
and  the  treatments  were  not  rated  as  being 
more  or  less  structured  than  one  another,  but 
sociopathy  was  associated  with  poorer  working 
alliance,  as  anticipated.  The  causal  chains  per- 
formed a little  better  in  their  second  link,  where 
at  least  one  of  the  outcomes  was  related  to  each 
of  the  mediating  variables,  although  the  only 
consistent  relationship  was  between  AA  atten- 
dance and  outcome  across  all  three  treatments 
and  both  outcome  variables. 


Aftercare  Arm — Results 

1-3  Month  Period 

No  significant  outcome  effects  emerged  for 
sociopathy  or  for  the  interaction  of  sociopathy 
with  treatment  assignment  or  with  time  for  ei- 
ther of  the  DVs  during  the  period  in  which  the 
treatments  were  provided.  The  same  was  true 
when  the  APD  client  attribute  was  substituted 
for  sociopathy. 

4-15  Month  Followup  Period 

No  significant  effects  of  sociopathy  or  interac- 
tions of  sociopathy  with  treatment  type  or  time 
were  found  during  the  posttreatment  year  when 
either  PDA  or  DDD  was  used  as  the  dependent 
variable. 

With  respect  to  the  APD  analyses,  no  signifi- 
cant effects  were  found  for  any  of  the  terms  in- 
volving APD  when  PDA  was  the  dependent  vari- 
able. However,  when  DDD  was  the  outcome,  a 
significant  interaction  of  APD  by  treatment  by 
time  was  found  (F( 2,  8119)=4.91,  p<.01).  Exami- 
nation of  the  means  for  DDD  in  each  month  of 
followup  showed  that  early  in  followup,  APD- 
positive  clients  who  had  been  treated  in  CBT 
had  fewer  DDD  than  did  APD-positive  clients 
treated  in  TSF  (as  predicted),  with  no  treatment 
differences  for  APD-negative  individuals.  This 
relative  advantage  for  CBT  disappeared  after  2 
months  and  reversed  over  time,  so  that  by  the 
end  of  month  15,  APD-positive  individuals 
tended  to  fare  slightly  (but  not  significantly) 
better  if  treated  in  TSF  as  opposed  to  CBT. 

Secondary  Outcome  Variables 

In  the  analyses  of  time  to  first  drink,  a main 
effect  was  found  for  CPI-So  (risk  ratio=1.025, 
p<.05)  such  that  those  higher  in  sociopathy 
tended  to  take  their  first  drink  earlier  than 
those  lower  in  sociopathy.  However,  no  effects 
on  time  to  first  drink  were  found  for  treatment, 
or  for  the  interaction  of  treatment  by  sociopathy. 
A similar  result  was  found  in  the  analysis  of 
time  to  first  heavy  drinking  day,  with  a main  ef- 
fect for  sociopathy  (risk  ratio=1.029,  p<.05),  as 
also  noted  above  in  the  outpatient  arm.  Again, 
no  effects  on  time  to  first  heavy  drinking  day 
were  found  for  treatment  or  for  the  interaction 
of  treatment  with  sociopathy. 
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With  respect  to  the  APD  client  attribute,  no 
significant  effects  were  found  in  analyses  of 
time  to  first  drink  or  time  to  first  heavy  drink- 
ing day. 

Causal  Chain  Analyses 

The  reader  is  reminded  that  the  aftercare  co- 
efficients associated  with  the  CPI-So  client  at- 
tribute are  the  ones  below  the  path  arrows  in 
the  causal  chain  figures  introduced  in  the  out- 
patient section. 

CBT  Versus  MET  Contrast.  In  the  after- 
care arm.  working  alliance  was  not  related  to 
CPI-So  (path  coefficients— 0.11  and  -0.14,  fig- 
ure 4).  Working  alliance  was  related  to  the  DDD 
outcome  for  MET  clients  (path  coefficient^ 
0.14)  as  expected  (greater  working  alliance  as- 
sociated with  fewer  DDD).  As  in  the  outpatient 
arm,  working  alliance  was  also  related  to  both 
outcomes  for  CBT  clients,  contrary  to  our  expec- 
tation that  the  relationship  would  only  occur  for 
MET  clients. 

With  respect  to  the  anger  causal  chain  (figure 
5),  treatment  differences  had  no  impact  on 
change  in  anger  at  either  level  of  sociopathy. 
However,  change  in  anger  did  have  the  expected 
impact  on  outcome  among  high  sociopathy  cli- 
ents: decreased  anger  was  associated  with  im- 
proved PDA  and  DDD  outcomes  (path  coeffi- 
cients^.21  and  -0.34,  respectively).  For  after- 
care clients,  this  effect  occurred  only  among 
those  with  high  sociopathy,  as  anticipated. 

There  were  no  differences  in  ratings  of  ther- 
apy structure  (figure  6)  between  CBT  and  MET 
(path  coefficients=0. 18  and  -0.01).  The  relation- 
ships between  therapy  structure  and  outcome 
were  opposite  to  what  had  been  predicted: 
greater  structure  was  related  to  lower  PDA 
(path  coefficients— 0.35  and  -0.20)  and  to  more 
DDD  among  high  sociopathy  clients  (path  coeffi- 
cients.20). 

TSF  Versus  MET  Contrast.  The  pattern  of 
results  for  this  contrast  (figure  7)  was  largely 
similar  to  that  for  the  CBT  versus  MET  con- 
trast, with  therapy  structure  as  the  mediating 
variable.  There  were  no  differences  in  ratings  of 
therapy  structure  between  aftercare  TSF  and 
MET  (path  coefficients=0. 12  and  -0.01).  A simi- 
lar deviation  from  the  predicted  relationship  be- 
tween therapy  structure  and  PDA  outcome  was 


observed  here  as  in  CBT  versus  MET:  greater 
structure  was  related  to  fewer  PDA  at  both  lev- 
els of  sociopathy  (path  coefficients— 0.57  and 
-0.23).  However,  in  this  case,  greater  structure 
was  also  related  to  a decline  in  DDD  among  high 
sociopathy  clients  (path  coefficient— 0.61),  a 
strong  finding  in  the  predicted  direction  despite 
the  opposite-direction  finding  for  the  PDA 
outcome. 

TSF  Versus  CBT  Contrast.  Client  sociopa- 
thy was  not  related  to  AA  attendance  (path  coef- 
ficients—0.04  and  0.00,  figure  8).  Nevertheless, 
AA  attendance  was  strongly  related  to  outcome, 
more  so  for  TSF  clients  than  for  CBT  clients,  as 
in  the  outpatient  arm. 

Change  in  anger  was  not  related  to  type  of 
treatment  (TSF  or  CBT)  nor  to  either  of  the  out- 
come variables  (data  not  shown). 

Aftercare  Arm — Discussion 

Prognostic  Effects  of  Sociopathy/ APD 

In  the  aftercare  arm,  there  were  no  main  ef- 
fects of  sociopathy  or  APD  on  either  of  the  pri- 
mary outcome  variables  (PDA  or  DDD).  How- 
ever, the  anticipated  effect  of  sociopathy/APD 
was  found  among  the  time-to-event  measures: 
clients  with  higher  ratings  of  CPI  sociopathy  re- 
lapsed more  quickly  to  both  a first  drink  and  to  a 
first  day  of  heavy  drinking  than  did  clients  with 
low  sociopathy  ratings. 

Treatment  Matching  Effects 

The  lone  significant  matching  effect  for  either 
the  sociopathy  or  APD  client  variables  (across 
both  arms  of  the  trial)  was  an  APD  by  treatment 
by  time  effect  in  which  APD-positive  aftercare 
clients  who  were  exposed  to  the  CBT  interven- 
tion had  fewer  DDD  than  clients  who  had  been 
treated  in  TSF.  This  effect  was  in  the  predicted 
direction,  but  it  dissipated  over  time.  The  effect 
was  found  only  for  DDD  early  in  the  posttreat- 
ment period  but  was  not  found  for  the  PDA  out- 
come nor  with  the  sociopathy  matching  vari- 
able. Little  weight  can  be  given  to  an  isolated 
finding  that  was  statistically  significant  for  only 
the  first  2 months  posttreatment.  This  stands  in 
contrast  to  the  finding  of  Cooney  et  al  (1991). 
also  in  an  aftercare  sample,  that  sociopathic 
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clients  treated  in  CBT  had  superior  outcomes 
for  18  months  following  treatment. 

Causal  Chain  Analyses 

Working  Alliance.  Sociopathy  was  unre- 
lated to  working  alliance  in  either  CBT  or  MET. 
Nevertheless,  working  alliance  was  positively 
related  to  both  drinking  outcomes  among  CBT 
clients  (contrary  to  initial  expectations)  but  only 
to  DDD  among  MET  clients.  The  working  alli- 
ance causal  chain  broke  down  because  of  the 
lack  of  a differential  relationship  between  soci- 
opathy and  working  alliance  (it  had  been  hy- 
pothesized that  there  would  be  a negative  rela- 
tionship between  sociopathy  and  working  alli- 
ance) and  because  the  relationship  of  working 
alliance  to  outcome  for  CBT  clients  was  more 
pronounced  than  for  MET  clients. 

Anger.  Change  in  anger  was  unrelated  to  the 
CBT  or  MET  treatments  for  either  high  or  low 
sociopathy  clients.  Nevertheless,  reduction  in 
anger  was  associated  with  improvements  in 
both  PDA  and  DDD  among  high  sociopathy  cli- 
ents, as  anticipated,  and  was  unrelated  to 
drinking  outcomes  of  low  sociopathy  clients, 
also  as  anticipated.  The  anger  causal  chain 
broke  down  because  CBT  was  no  more  effective 
in  reducing  anger  than  MET. 

Structure.  The  causal  chain  broke  down  in 
both  links:  in  the  inability  of  either  CBT  or  TSF  to 
demonstrate  greater  structure  than  MET  and  in 
the  prediction  that  greater  structure  would  be  re- 
lated to  better  drinking  outcomes,  especially  for 
high  sociopathy  clients.  In  fact,  greater  structure 
of  therapy  was  associated  with  worse  PDA  out- 
comes for  both  high  and  low  sociopathy  clients  in 
all  three  treatments.  The  lone  relationship  in  the 
predicted  direction  was  that  greater  structure 
was  strongly  associated  with  fewer  DDD  in  high 
sociopathy  clients,  although  the  corresponding 
PDA  value  was  significant  in  the  direction  oppo- 
site to  what  had  been  predicted.  The  reasons  for 
this  inconsistency,  or  for  the  opposite-direction  ef- 
fects, are  not  understood. 

AA  Attendance.  The  anticipated  relationship 
between  sociopathy  and  AA  attendance  did  not 
materialize:  sociopaths  were  no  less  likely  to  get 
involved  in  AA  than  nonsociopaths.  Thus  the 
causal  chain  expectation  that  sociopathy  would 
differentially  affect  the  probability  of  AA 


attendance  was  not  supported.  However,  degree 
of  client  involvement  in  AA  was  related  to  positive 
drinking  outcomes  across  all  three  treatments. 

Summary  for  Aftercare  Arm.  Sociopathy 
was  not  associated  with  hypothesized  media- 
tors such  as  working  alliance,  change  in  anger, 
or  AA  attendance.  Furthermore,  none  of  the 
treatments  was  rated  as  more  structured  than 
the  others.  Thus,  the  first  link  was  not  con- 
firmed for  any  of  the  proposed  causal  chains. 

As  for  the  second  link,  working  alliance,  an- 
ger reduction,  and  AA  involvement  were  all  gen- 
erally related  to  better  drinking  outcomes  as  hy- 
pothesized, but  the  predicted  differential  effects 
for  high  versus  low  sociopathy  clients  did  not 
materialize.  Therapy  structure,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  negatively  rather  than  positively  re- 
lated to  drinking  outcome  (greater  structure 
was  associated  with  worse  PDA  outcome,  re- 
gardless of  sociopathy  level). 

Overall  Summary 

Neither  sociopathy  nor  APD  had  clear,  consis- 
tent effects  on  outcomes,  not  directly  nor  in  in- 
teraction with  any  of  the  three  treatments.  Al- 
though a few  effects  were  found,  they  were  iso- 
lated findings  that  were  not  consistent  across 
the  two  outcome  variables,  the  two  arms  of  the 
trial,  or  characterizations  of  the  client  attribute 
(sociopathy  versus  APD).  Of  six  hypothesized 
matching  effects  (three  contrasts  each  for  the 
sociopathy  and  APD  client  attributes),  only  one 
attribute  by  treatment  by  time  effect  was  found. 
The  only  light  the  causal  chains  shed  on  this  sit- 
uation is  that  the  anticipated  differential  effects 
of  high  versus  low  sociopathy  upon  the  proposed 
mediating  variables  did  not  materialize.  Thus, 
the  basic  reasoning  underlying  the  a priori 
matching  hypotheses  did  not  receive  empirical 
support.  This  was  the  case  despite  the  fact  that 
the  hypothesized  mediating  variables  did  gen- 
erally have  at  least  some  of  the  anticipated  rela- 
tionships with  outcome:  better  working  alli- 
ance, anger  reduction,  and  AA  involvement 
were  for  the  most  part  associated  with  better 
drinking  outcomes. 

The  failure  to  find  support  for  the  first  link  of 
the  causal  chains  may  to  some  extent  explain 
the  failure  to  obtain  the  hypothesized  matching 
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- fleets  However,  it  is  also  possible  that  the 
malizations  of  the  mediating  variables 
u ere  inadequate  or  that  we  failed  to  identify  the 
proper  mediating  variables. 

One  prior  study  did  find  treatment  matching 
based  on  client  sociopathy  in  an  aftercare  set- 
tine  (Kadden  et  al.  1989;  Cooney  et  al.  1991), 
and  another  found  matching  based  on  diagnosis 
of  APD  among  outpatients  (Longabaugh  et  al. 
1994).  The  causal  chains  in  the  present  study 
provide  few  clues  as  to  why  we  failed  to  replicate 
the  matching  effects  that  were  previously  re- 
ported with  the  same  client  variables.  Since  nei- 
ther of  the  earlier  studies  included  tests  of 
causal  chains,  there  is  little  basis  for  under- 
standing the  substantial  differences  between 
the  outcomes  of  those  studies  and  the  current 
one. 

Various  speculations  can  be  offered  as  to  why 
the  present  results  do  not  confirm  those  prior 
independent  studies.  The  Kadden  et  al. /Cooney 
et  al.  study  employed  group  therapy,  with  heter- 
ogeneous groups  of  clients.  In  the  CBT  groups  of 
that  study,  it  is  possible  that  the  therapists  may 
have  adjusted  the  intervention  to  accommodate 
the  needs  of  the  lowest  functioning  members  of 
each  group,  while  largely  ignoring  the  higher 
functioning  clients,  who  as  a result  may  have 
found  the  groups  boring  and  unhelpful.  A simi- 
lar process  may  have  also  occurred  in  the  “rela- 
tionship enhanced”  therapy  employed  by  Lon- 
gabaugh et  al.,  in  which  the  focus  of  treatment 
may  have  shifted  somewhat  from  the  alcoholic 
member  of  the  dyad  due  to  the  presence  of  the 
significant  other  and  therefore  may  have  been 
less  helpful  in  meeting  the  needs  of  APD  alco- 
holics. In  the  individual  therapy  of  the  present 
study,  the  therapists  could  give  their  full  atten- 
tion to  the  particular  needs  of  each  client,  so 
that  the  higher  functioning  clients  may  have 
had  their  needs  met  better  and  therefore  bene- 
fited as  much  from  the  CBT  intervention  as  the 
lower  functioning  clients  and  more  than  the 
higher  functioning  clients  in  the  two  earlier 
studies.  For  similar  reasons,  the  sociopathic 
and  APD  clients  who  were  assigned  to  TSF  and 
MET  may  have  benefited  from  the  individual 
attention  they  received  in  them,  thus  minimiz- 
ing the  differences  between  those  therapies  and 
CBT. 


Neither  Project  MATCH  nor  the  other  studies 
cited  included  measures  of  coping  skills  acquisi- 
tion. Possibly  some  of  the  anomalous  findings 
with  respect  to  client-treatment  matching  with 
CBT  might  have  been  explained  if  the  target  of 
the  CBT  intervention,  enhancement  of  coping 
skills,  had  been  directly  assessed.  Similarly  for 
the  other  treatments,  relevant  target  behaviors 
or  mediating  variables  may  not  have  been  iden- 
tified or  adequately  measured. 

A final  issue  to  consider  is  the  comparison  be- 
tween sociopathy  and  APD  as  alternative  ways 
of  characterizing  clients  for  matching  purposes. 
Kadden  et  al.  (1989)  found  treatment  matching 
based  on  sociopathy  (CPI-So  scores)  but  not 
based  on  the  presence/absence  of  an  APD  diag- 
nosis. Longabaugh  et  al.  (1994),  however,  did 
find  matching  to  APD  diagnostic  status.  No  con- 
clusion can  be  drawn  from  the  present  data  re- 
garding the  relative  effectiveness  of  these  two 
means  of  characterizing  clients  due  to  the  lack 
of  significant  matching  findings  with  either  one 
of  them. 

As  a result  of  this  study,  the  status  of 
sociopathy  and  APD  as  client  matching  vari- 
ables is  uncertain.  They  received  support  in 
prior  studies  but  not  in  the  present  one.  A num- 
ber of  differences  between  the  earlier  studies 
and  the  present  one  have  been  discussed,  but  it 
will  remain  for  future  research  to  settle  the 
matter. 
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Mark  D.  Litt,  Ph.D.,  and  Thomas  F.  Babor,  Ph.D. 


ABSTRACT 

The  typology  of  alcoholic  clients  developed  by  Babor  and  associates  (1992)  that  de- 
fines the  Type  A/Type  B distinction  was  evaluated  as  a basis  for  matching  clients  to 
treatment  in  Project  MATCH.  It  was  hypothesized  that  the  more  severe  Type  B alcohol- 
ics would  have  better  outcomes  if  treated  in  Cognitive-Behavioral  Coping  Skills  Therapy 
or  Twelve  Step  Facilitation  as  opposed  to  Motivational  Enhancement  Therapy  (MET), 
and  that  the  less  severe  Type  A alcoholics  would  fare  better  with  MET.  Hierarchical  lin- 
ear model  analyses  using  monthly  percentage  of  days  abstinent  and  drinks  per  drinking 
day  for  the  12  months  following  treatment  as  the  dependent  variables  revealed  that  Type 
B clients  had  fewer  abstinent  days  over  the  followup  period,  as  predicted.  However,  the 
analyses  failed  to  show  any  other  effects  on  outcome  attributable  to  client  type,  or  to  any 
interaction  of  client  type  with  treatment,  in  either  arm  of  the  study.  Furthermore,  client 
type  was  not  predictive  of  outcome  in  the  outpatient  arm  at  the  3-year  posttreatment  fol- 
lowup point,  nor  was  type  predictive  of  time  to  first  slip  or  time  to  resumption  of  heavy 
drinking.  Results  are  discussed  in  the  context  of  general  outcomes  found  in  Project 
MATCH,  and  the  utility  of  the  alcoholic  typology  is  evaluated. 


Alcoholism  appears  to  be  a multiply  deter- 
mined entity,  with  biological,  psychologi- 
cal, and  social  factors  all  interacting  to 
produce  a drinking  problem  (e.g.,  Tarter  1983). 
Recognition  of  the  diverse  nature  of  the  alco- 
holic population  has  led  to  a search  for  homoge- 
neous subtypes  or  groups  of  alcoholics  that 
share  similar  characteristics.  If  such  groups 
could  be  identified,  it  might  be  possible  to  devise 
treatments  that  would  accommodate  their  spe- 
cific needs  and  thereby  maximize  treatment  ef- 
fectiveness. This  is  the  logic  behind  the  creation 
of  alcoholic  typologies. 

A number  of  typologies  have  been  proposed  to 
discriminate  different  subgroups  of  alcoholics 
(e.g.,  Cloninger  1987;  Jellinek  1960;  Morey  and 
Skinner  1986).  Few  of  these,  however,  have 
been  replicated  in  new  samples,  and  fewer  still 
have  demonstrated  external  validity  by  show- 
ing that  different  subtypes  have  better  out- 
comes with  different  types  of  treatments 
(Brown  et  al.  1994). 


In  view  of  the  multidimensional  nature  of  al- 
coholic drinking,  it  has  been  suggested  that  a 
clinically  meaningful  and  predictive  typology 
would  encompass  multiple  domains,  including 
clinical  course,  genetic  predisposition,  drinking 
behavior,  psychosocial  functioning,  and  comor- 
bid  psychopathology.  One  such  typology  was  de- 
veloped by  Babor  and  colleagues  (1992),  who 
used  k-means  cluster  analysis  with  a heteroge- 
neous sample  of  321  alcoholics.  The  clustering 
solution  identified  two  “types”  of  alcohohcs  who 
differed  consistently  across  17  defining  charac- 
teristics in  both  the  male  and  female  samples. 
The  first,  termed  “Type  B alcoholics,”  is  charac- 
terized by  a family  history  of  alcoholism, 
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p re  morbid  childhood  conduct  problems,  early  on- 
set of  problem  drinking,  rapid  progression  of 
drinking  problems,  more  psychiatric  distur- 
bance, greater  alcoholism  symptom  severity,  and 
poor  prognosis.  The  second  group,  called  “Type  A 
alcoholics”,  is  characterized  by  later  onset  of 
drinking,  fewer  indicators  of  vulnerability,  less 
psychiatric  disturbance,  a more  benign  alcohol- 
related  problem  profile,  and  better  prognosis. 

The  results  of  the  clustering  analyses  were 
consistent  with  historical  and  contemporary  ty- 
pological theories  that  have  postulated  similar 
subgroups  of  alcoholics,  such  as  those  described 
in  Cloninger’s  neurobiological  learning  model 
(1987).  Other  findings  from  the  Babor  et  al. 
(1992)  study  and  elsewhere  suggested  that  an 
empirically  derived  multidimensional  typology 
of  alcoholism  could  have  theoretical  implica- 
tions for  explaining  the  heterogeneity  among  al- 
coholics and  might  provide  a useful  basis  for 
treatment  matching. 

Prognostic  Significance 

There  is  evidence  that  Type  A alcoholics  dif- 
fer from  Type  B alcoholics  both  in  their  overall 
prognosis  and  in  their  responses  to  different 
treatments.  In  their  initial  study  of  321  male 
and  female  treated  alcoholics,  Babor  et  al. 
(1992)  found  that  Type  B alcoholics  had  signifi- 
cantly worse  treatment  outcomes  than  those 
classified  as  Type  A at  12-  and  36-month 
followups,  as  measured  by  total  number  of 
drinking  days  during  followup  and  drinks  per 
drinking  day.  Additionally,  in  a 3-year  outcome 
study  by  Yoshino  and  Kato  (1996),  259  Japa- 
nese alcoholics  were  classified  as  Type  A or 
Type  B in  a similar  manner.  Type  A alcoholics 
had  lower  mortality  and  higher  abstinence 
rates  than  did  the  Type  B alcoholics  by  the  end 
of  the  followup  period. 

Prior  Matching  Effects 

A study  by  Litt  and  associates  (1992)  indi- 
cated that  client  type  was  not  only  prognostic  of 
outcome  but  might  also  be  useful  in  matching 
clients  to  treatment.  In  this  study,  the  two- 
group  typology  was  replicated  on  a sample  in 
which  alcoholic  clients  had  been  randomly  as- 
signed to  one  of  two  different  kinds  of  group  af- 
tercare treatment.  The  data  used  in  this  study 


were  originally  collected  by  Kadden  and  col- 
leagues (1989)  to  evaluate  the  treatment- 
matching implications  of  three  theoretically 
based  client  dimensions:  sociopathy,  psycho- 
pathology, and  neuropsychological  status.  Be- 
cause the  Kadden  et  al.  (1989)  study  was  de- 
signed to  measure  client  characteristics  in  a 
way  similar  to  the  Babor  et  al.  (1992)  study  of 
alcoholic  subtypes,  it  provided  an  ideal  opportu- 
nity to  replicate  the  Type  A-Type  B distinction 
and  to  test  the  treatment-matching  hypothesis 
with  the  cluster-derived  typology. 

Analyses  of  proportion  of  heavy  drinking  days 
immediately  following  aftercare  treatment  and 
at  several  subsequent  followup  points  indicated 
that,  consistent  with  the  Babor  et  al.  (1992) 
findings,  Type  A alcoholics  fared  better  overall 
than  Type  B clients  at  the  followup  points  (main 
effect  for  type:  F(  1,  43)=4.96,  p<.05).  Addi- 
tionally, however,  a significant  client  type  by 
treatment  interaction  was  found  (F(l,  41)=4.10, 
p<.05).  Type  A clients  fared  best  in  inter- 
actional treatment  and  more  poorly  with  coping 
skills  training,  whereas  those  clients  classified 
as  Type  B alcoholics  by  the  clustering  procedure 
had  better  outcomes  with  the  coping  skills 
treatment  and  worse  outcomes  with  inter- 
actional therapy.  Differences  in  treatment  re- 
sponse were  maintained  for  2 years  from  the  be- 
ginning of  aftercare  treatment. 

The  results  suggested  treatment-matching 
effects  wherein  Type  A clients  were  best 
matched  to  interactional  group  therapy  and 
Type  B clients  were  best  matched  to  coping 
skills  therapy.  Effects  sizes  for  matches  versus 
mismatches  were  substantial:  at  the  end  of  the 
2-year  followup,  for  example,  45  percent  of 
matched  clients  were  still  abstinent  compared 
with  only  15  percent  of  mismatched  clients.  The 
authors  speculated  that  the  structured  cogni- 
tive-behavioral treatment  was  well-suited  to 
Type  B clients,  who  may  have  benefited  from 
the  clear  goals  and  procedures.  The  relation- 
ship-focused interactional  therapy,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  thought  better  suited  to  the  Type  A 
clients,  who  were  less  in  need  of  basic  skills 
than  in  receiving  the  motivation  from  others  to 
use  the  skills  they  already  had.  The  coping 
skills  treatment  was  thus  thought  to  be  less  rel- 
evant for  the  Type  A clients  in  this  study. 


Part  III:  Psychological  Dysfunction 


The  Litt  et  al.  (1992)  study  provided  a con- 
vincing demonstration  of  the  potential  for  using 
client  type  as  a matching  variable.  Although  the 
MATCH  treatments  were  all  delivered  on  an  in- 
dividual basis,  there  were  significant  similari- 
ties with  the  group  treatments  described  in  Litt 
et  al.  (1992)  and  Kadden  et  al.  (1989).  Motiva- 
tional Enhancement  Therapy  (MET;  Miller  et 
al.  1992)  in  Project  MATCH,  for  example,  like 
the  interactional  group  therapy  in  Kadden  et  al. 
(1989),  was  not  considered  to  be  a highly  struc- 
tured, intense  treatment,  but  was  expected  to  be 
more  interpersonally  centered,  relying  for  its  ef- 
fectiveness on  the  ability  of  the  therapist  to 
quickly  establish  trust  and  rapport. 

The  MATCH  Cognitive-Behavioral  Coping 
Skills  Therapy  (CBT;  Kadden  et  al.  1992)  condi- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  was  very  much  like  the 
coping  skills  treatment  in  Kadden  et  al.  (1989), 
with  its  emphasis  on  skills  and  problem-solving 
and  its  highly  structured  approach.  Given  the 
outward  similarities  in  treatments,  it  was  ex- 
pected that  Project  MATCH  clients  would  re- 
spond like  the  clients  described  in  the  Litt  et  al. 
(1992)  study. 

Based  on  our  previous  typological  research 
and  the  results  of  the  Litt  et  al.  (1992)  matching 
study,  we  proposed  the  following  hypotheses 
(figure  1): 

■ There  would  be  an  overall  main  effect  for 
client  types,  with  high  severity  (Type  B)  cli- 
ents relapsing  sootier,  drinking  more  fre- 
quently, and  experiencing  more  drinking- 
related  problems  than  low  severity  (Type  A) 
alcoholics  in  all  treatment  conditions. 

h Type  B alcoholics  would  fare  best  in  the 
CBT  and  Twelve  Step  Facilitation  (TSF; 
Nowinski  et  al.  1992)  treatments,  and 
poorly  in  MET.  Type  A alcoholics  would  re- 
spond well  to  MET  and  relatively  less  well 
in  TSF  and  CBT. 

Rationale  for  the  Matching 
Hypothesis 

The  matching  findings  of  the  Litt  et  al.  (1992) 
study  suggested  that  several  important  “active 
ingredients”  of  the  treatments  have  differential 
importance  for  Type  A and  Type  B alcoholics.  We 


Type  A Type  B 

Figure  1.  Hypothesized  outcomes  in  Project 
MATCH  as  a function  of  treatment  assignment  and 
alcoholic  type. 

speculated  that  these  active  ingredients  in- 
cluded structure  of  treatment  and  change  in 
cognitions,  change  in  psychopathology,  and  var- 
ious therapist  relationship  factors. 

Structure 

We  believed  that  Type  B clients  would  be 
more  likely  to  benefit  from  the  highly  struc- 
tured, programmatic  CBT  and  TSF  treatments, 
in  which  performance  and  role  expectations  are 
clearly  defined,  than  from  the  less  structured, 
more  open-ended  form  that  MET  takes.  This 
prediction  was  based  on  evidence  indicating 
that  clients  who  are  more  severely  impaired  in 
terms  of  general  psychopathology  do  poorly  in 
traditional  psychotherapy  (Sloane  et  al.  1975), 
possibly  because  of  a reduced  ability  to  learn  in 
unstructured  treatment  sessions  (Truax  and 
Carkhuff  1967). 

Additionally,  a similar  differential  success 
prediction  would  result  from  considering  the  cli- 
ent’s sociopathy.  The  Type  A/Type  B typology  is 
influenced  by  the  level  of  sociopathy  as  well  as 
other  vulnerability  factors  that  affect  both  alco- 
hol dependence  and  ability  to  control  impulsive- 
ness or  regulate  behavior.  Type  B clients  show 
higher  levels  of  sociopathy  and  other  indicators 
of  poor  impulse  control  (e.g.,  conduct  disorders) 
that  may  inhibit  learning  and  skill  acquisition 
in  therapy  situations  that  are  not  highly  struc- 
tured. Walker  (1992),  for  instance,  writes  that 
substance  abusers  with  antisocial  personality 
have  little  awareness  of  their  own  thoughts  and 
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feelings  and  how  they  influence  their  behavior. 
Treatment  for  these  individuals  should  be  kept 
simple,  with  a firm  structure  and  the  clinician 
dearly  directing  the  process  of  therapy.  The 
( JBT  approach  in  Project  MATCH  should  have 
been  ideally  suited  to  these  clients. 

Nace  (1989),  in  his  discussion  of  substance 
abuse  treatment  for  those  with  antisocial  per- 
sonality, also  stresses  the  importance  of  firm 
structure  in  therapy,  with  the  setting  of  clear 
limits  and  a constant  focus  on  abstinence.  In 
their  lack  of  impulse  control  and  need  for  absti- 
nence the  Type  B clients  resemble  the  classic 
gamma  alcoholic  (Jellinek  1960).  These  attrib- 
utes make  Type  B clients  good  candidates  for  a 
12-step  approach  (an  approach  designed  origi- 
nally for  just  such  a population;  Nowinski  et  al. 
1992)  as  well  as  the  CBT  treatment.  Conversely, 
it  was  felt  that  Type  A clients  would  feel  unduly 
constrained  by  the  highly  structured  CBT  and 
TSF  treatments  and  would  prefer  the  more 
open-ended,  less  predictable  MET  approach. 

Cognitive  Change 

It  was  expected  that  the  structure  and  de- 
mands for  behavior  change  inherent  in  the  CBT 
and  TSF  treatments  would  be  differentially  use- 
ful for  the  Type  B individuals  and  that  treat- 
ment gains  would  be  mediated  by  cognitive 
changes  resulting  from  treatment.  The  treat- 
ment demands  were  expected  to  lead  to  behav- 
ior change  that  would  result  in  increases  in  self- 
efficacy  and  motivation.  Bandura  (1977)  has 
stated  that  the  most  influential  source  of  self- 
efficacy  is  actual  performance.  By  attending 
regular  and  frequent  treatment  sessions  and 
stopping  drinking,  self-efficacy  should  be  in- 
creased. It  was  believed  further  that  the  CBT 
and  TSF  treatments,  by  virtue  of  their  clear  de- 
mands for  change,  would  increase  motivation 
for  change,  leading  the  person  to  movement 
from  a precontemplation  or  contemplation  stage 
of  change  to  an  action  stage. 

Type  A individuals,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
not  expected  to  benefit  from  the  directiveness  of 
CBT  and  TSF.  It  was  believed  that  these  per- 
sons would  already  be  sufficiently  motivated 
and  that  their  self-efficacy  would  be  enhanced 
by  following  through  with  their  own  plans  for 
change. 


Change  in  Psychopathology 

In  addition  to  other  signs  of  impairment, 
Type  B clients  are  more  likely  to  score  higher  on 
indices  of  psychopathology  such  as  depression 
and  anxiety.  Work  by  Rounsaville  and  others 
(e.g.,  Rounsaville  et  al.  1987)  has  indicated  that 
those  higher  in  psychopathology  are  likely  to 
have  poorer  outcomes  in  treatment.  Because  of 
the  explicit  focus  on  psychopathology  in  CBT,  it 
was  expected  that  Type  B clients  would  experi- 
ence relief  of  psychiatric  symptoms  and  thus 
have  better  outcomes  in  this  therapy.  Addi- 
tionally, because  the  MET  treatment  was  so 
brief  and  had  little  content  related  to  psycho- 
pathology, it  was  believed  that  Type  B clients 
would  derive  less  benefit  in  this  treatment.  Al- 
though TSF  had  no  specific  content  focus  on 
psychopathology,  the  frequent  visits  and  sup- 
port from  AA  were  expected  to  help  relieve  psy- 
chopathology symptoms  and  thus  predict  better 
treatment  outcomes  for  Type  B clients. 

Relationship  Factors 

It  was  thought  that  Type  B clients,  who  are 
more  likely  to  show  sociopathic  characteristics, 
would  have  more  difficulty  relating  to  the  thera- 
pist and  making  use  of  the  therapy  process 
(Garfield  1978)  than  would  Type  A clients.  Type 
A clients,  on  the  other  hand,  being  relatively  un- 
impaired, would  be  able  to  make  appropriate 
use  of  the  therapist  relationship  in  MET  and 
might  be  put  off  by  the  lack  of  such  a relation- 
ship in  CBT,  which  was  considered  to  be  a less 
relationship-oriented  therapy. 

A variety  of  relationship  issues  having  to  do 
with  the  nature  of  the  CBT  and  MET  therapists 
could  play  a role  in  the  outcomes  of  the  various 
treatments.  The  MET  therapists  were  trained 
to  be  persuasive  as  well  as  accepting  and  em- 
pathic  in  order  to  quickly  establish  the  rapport 
required  to  help  motivate  clients.  CBT  and  TSF 
therapists,  on  the  other  hand,  were  trained  to  be 
active,  challenging,  and  confrontational.  Type  B 
clients,  it  was  thought,  would  benefit  from  the 
clear  directions  for  lifestyle  change  and  the  un- 
willingness of  the  CBT  and  TSF  therapists  to  al- 
low the  Type  B client  to  avoid  making  behav- 
ioral changes.  Minimally  impaired  Type  A cli- 
ents, however,  might  feel  cornered  or  attacked 
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by  a confrontational  therapist  and  would  prefer 
an  approach  that  allowed  them  greater 
autonomy. 

Causal  Chain 

To  summarize,  the  factors  presented  above 
were  expected  to  give  rise  to  changes  in  certain 
measurable  constructs  that  would  have  a bear- 
ing on  outcome.  The  causal  chain  was  as  follows: 

For  Type  B clients,  CBT  and  TSF  treatments, 
with  their  greater  intensity  and  structure  and 
their  emphases  on  straightforward  behavior 
change,  would  be  well-suited  to  Type  B clients’ 
learning  style. 

The  skills  focus  in  both  treatments,  presented 
in  a highly  structured  and  easily  coherent  man- 
ner by  a therapist  who  makes  performance  ex- 
pectations clear,  would  lead  to  increased  cogni- 
tive shifts  for  change,  reflected  in  greater  moti- 
vation (stage  of  change),  and  greater  self- 
efficacy. 

Furthermore,  practice  of  these  skills  in  home- 
work assignments  (in  CBT)  should  help  in- 
crease clients’  self-efficacy,  making  it  more 
likely  they  would  practice  the  skills  they 
learned  and  thus  lead  to  better  outcomes. 

Finally,  as  Type  B clients  learned  and  prac- 
ticed more  skills  and  showed  greater  motivation 
to  change,  support  relationships  would  improve 
and  psychopathology  would  decrease  (e.g.,  cli- 
ents would  become  less  depressed  and  anxious 
about  relationships,  work,  etc.). 

MET,  by  contrast,  with  its  relatively  unstruc- 
tured focus  on  motivation  would  not  deliver  spe- 
cific instruction  in  skills  to  stop  drinking  and 
would  be  less  useful  to  Type  B clients. 

For  Type  A clients  in  MET,  adaptive  changes 
in  cognitions  were  expected  to  occur,  but  in  a dif- 
ferent way  from  Type  B individuals.  Because 
Type  A clients  were  relatively  high  functioning, 
it  was  expected  that  they  would  benefit  from  the 
low  intensity  of  the  therapy  by  receiving  confir- 
mation of  their  own  plans  to  change  (reflected  in 
slight  movement  in  stage  of  change,  as  from  con- 
templation to  action).  Self-efficacy  for  change 
would  also  increase  as  a result.  Social  supports 
should  also  improve  as  treatment  efforts  at 
change  were  made.  No  changes  would  be  ex- 
pected in  measures  of  psychopathology. 


Hypothesized  Matching 
Contrasts 

Consistent  with  the  theoretical  rationale,  it 
was  concluded  that  the  most  obvious  treatment 
contrasts  would  be  those  between  CBT  and 
MET,  and  TSF  and  MET.  Given  the  similarities 
between  CBT  and  TSF  in  terms  of  intensity, 
structure  of  therapy,  and  relationship  factors,  it 
was  determined  that,  for  Type  A and  Type  B cli- 
ents, the  CBT  and  12-step  treatments  would  be 
almost  equivalent.  Because  of  this,  these  two 
treatments  were  combined  in  analyses  such 
that  the  contrast  of  interest  was  that  between 
MET  clients  and  those  in  either  CBT  or  TSF. 

Operationalization  of  the 
Matching  Variable 

Assigning  Clients 

The  original  typology  formulation  was  based 
on  17  defining  characteristics  that  tapped  4 con- 
ceptual domains:  vulnerability  factors,  alcohol 
involvement,  chronicity  of  alcohol  problems, 
and  comorbid  psychopathology.  In  the  MATCH 
data  set,  we  identified  14  variables  that  meas- 
ured each  of  the  different  domains  of  the 
typology,  and  first  sought  to  replicate  the  two- 
group  typology  using  k-means  cluster  analysis. 
Results  of  the  cluster  analyses  replicated  those 
of  the  Babor  et  al.  (1992)  and  Litt  et  al.  (1992) 
studies.  The  most  coherent  solution  was  a two- 
cluster  solution  that  classed  individuals  as  Type 
A or  Type  B. 

Although  the  two-group  Type  A/Type  B classi- 
fication was  clearly  replicated  with  the  Project 
MATCH  variables  using  cluster  analysis,  it  was 
thought  that  a more  practical  test  of  the 
typology-matching  hypothesis  would  entail 
classifying  people  by  means  of  simple  a priori 
classification  rules  rather  than  by  means  of  al- 
gorithms derived  from  a cluster  analysis  of  the 
entire  study  sample.  We  therefore  developed  a 
quick  classification  decision-rule  using  a 
smaller  number  of  variables  with  data  obtained 
from  a segregated  sample  of  the  first  40  clients 
enrolled  at  each  Clinical  Research  Unit. 

Based  on  previous  work  with  three  different 
alcoholic  samples  (Babor  et  al.  1992;  Brown  et 
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aL  1994;  and  Litt  et  al.  1992),  evidence  sug- 
gested that  a reasonably  good  classification 
could  be  made  on  the  basis  of  five  variables, 
each  measuring  one  of  the  following  domains: 
familial  risk,  personality  vulnerability,  depend- 
ence severity,  consequences  of  drinking,  and 
psychopathology.  These  variables  were  consid- 
ered to  be  the  best  representatives  of  the  do- 
mains in  the  typology,  and  they  could  be  meas- 
ured reliably: 

■ Family  history  of  alcoholism  (tapping  risk; 
median  number  of  first-degree  relatives 
positive  for  alcohol  abuse  = 0.33) 

■ MacAndrew  Alcoholism  scale  score  (Mac- 
Andrew  1965),  as  a measure  of  vulnerabil- 
ity (median  score  = 27.0) 

■ Ethanol  Dependence  Syndrome  Scale  score 
(Babor  1996;  median  score  = 35.0) 

■ Physical  consequences  of  drinking  index 
(Babor  et  al.  1992;  median  score  = 17) 

■ Antisocial  personality  symptom  count  from 
the  Computerized  Diagnostic  Interview 
Schedule  for  DSM-III-R  (Robins  et  al. 
1981;  median  count  = 3.0  symptoms). 

The  typology  assignment  (the  type  variable) 
was  made  according  to  a criterion  rule,  namely, 
that  a person  should  be  high  on  some  minimum 
number  of  variables  to  be  considered  Type  B (se- 
vere). Anyone  who  scored  above  the  median  on 
three  of  the  five  variables  was  classed  as  Type  B. 

Characteristics  of  the  Variable 

Once  chosen,  the  5 variables  were  tested 
against  the  complete  14-variable  typology  using 
data  from  the  segregated  sample.  The  5- 
variable  typology  assignment  corresponded 
very  well  with  the  cluster  analysis-derived  14- 
variable  typology  assignment,  with  a sensitivity 
of  0.93,  a specificity  of  0.79,  and  overall  effi- 
ciency of  0.84. 

The  distribution  of  the  type  variable  was  ex- 
amined in  the  complete  data  set  (V=1726).  The 
ratio  of  54  percent  Type  A to  46  percent  Type  B 
was  exactly  what  we  expected  for  the  complete 
data  set.  When  the  sample  was  divided  by  arm 
of  study,  Type  As  outnumbered  Type  Bs  in  the 
outpatient  arm  by  586  to  360  (62  to  38  percent), 
but  in  the  aftercare  arm,  the  Type  Bs  outnum- 
bered Type  As  435  to  332  (57  to  43  percent).  As 
for  distribution  by  sex,  men  were  nearly  evenly 


distributed  between  Types  A and  B,  but  Type  A 
women  outnumbered  Type  B women  by  almost  3 
to  2 (63  to  37  percent).  These  distributions  were 
consistent  with  previous  research  (Brown  et  al. 
1994). 

Finally,  the  correlations  of  the  type  variable 
with  the  other  primary  matching  variables  was 
assessed  in  the  complete  data  set.  The  strongest 
association  was  with  Alcohol  Involvement  (r= 
0.51),  followed  by  sociopathy  (r=0.41).  Correla- 
tions with  the  other  variables  were  relatively 
modest.  These  analyses  indicated  that  the  two- 
group  typology  is  a robust  classification  scheme, 
replicated  in  several  samples,  and  that  the  five- 
variable  classification  algorithm  provides  a 
good  approximation  of  the  more  complex  clus- 
tering of  Type  A and  Type  B individuals. 

Results 

The  primary  tests  of  the  matching  hypothe- 
ses for  each  arm  of  the  study  were  conducted  us- 
ing hierarchical  linear  modeling  (HLM)  analy- 
ses. Separate  analyses  were  performed  for  the 
period  during  which  treatment  was  taking  place 
(from  intake  to  end  of  treatment,  months  1-3), 
and  for  the  period  from  end  of  treatment  to  the 
end  of  the  1-year  followup  (months  4-15).  The 
primary  dependent  variables  (DVs)  in  these 
analyses  were  (a)  percentage  of  days  abstinent 
(PDA;  arcsin  transformed  to  correct  for 
nonnormal  distributions)  and  (b)  drinks  per 
drinking  day  (DDD;  square-root  transformed). 
These  DVs  were  measured  weekly  during  the  1- 
3 month  period,  and  monthly  during  the  4-15 
month  period.  Details  regarding  these  analyses 
can  be  found  in  Longabaugh  and  Wirtz’s  chapter 
(pp.  4-17)  of  this  monograph. 

The  covariate  set  used  for  these  analyses  in- 
cluded the  pretreatment  value  of  the  drinking 
DV.  Although  controlling  for  pretreatment 
drinking  could  partially  nullify  differences  be- 
tween client  types,  this  covarying  was  done  to 
make  sure  that  any  differences  in  outcome 
would  be  attributable  to  the  longstanding, 
dispositional  aspects  of  client  type  and  not  to  re- 
cent drinking  history. 

A family-wise  type-1  error  rate  of  0.05,  speci- 
fied beforehand  for  each  matching  attribute, 
was  further  divided  by  2 to  account  for  the  two 
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dependent  variables.  Because  only  one  contrast 
of  interest  (CBT  and  TSF  versus  MET)  was 
specified  for  the  client  type  attribute,  effects 
had  to  reach  a Bonferroni-corrected  significance 
level  of  p<.025  (i.e.,  0.05/2)  to  be  considered 
meaningful. 

Outpatient  Arm 

1-3  Month  Period 

HLM  analyses  performed  for  the  period  dur- 
ing treatment  revealed  no  significant  effects  at- 
tributable to  client  type,  either  alone  or  in  inter- 
action with  treatment  assignment  or  time. 
These  results  were  the  same  for  both  dependent 
variables. 

4-15  Month  Period 

With  PDA  as  the  dependent  variable,  a signif- 
icant main  effect  for  typology  was  found  (F(l, 
952)=5.93;  p<. 025),  with  Type  B clients  having  a 
greater  percentage  of  drinking  days  during  this 
posttreatment  period  than  did  Type  A clients. 
No  effects  significant  at  the  Bonferroni-cor- 
rected level  were  seen  for  any  interaction  of  type 
with  treatment  site,  with  time,  or  with  treat- 
ment assignment.  With  DDD  as  the  dependent 
variable,  no  significant  effects  were  seen. 

3-Year  Followup 

For  outpatient  clients  only,  followup  data 
were  collected  at  the  3-year  posttreatment  point 
and  covered  study  months  37,  38,  and  39. 
Drinking  data  from  these  3 months  were  aver- 
aged to  provide  one  value  for  each  of  the  depend- 
ent variables,  PDA  and  DDD,  at  3 years.  For 
neither  of  the  dependent  variables  was  client 
type,  or  the  interaction  of  client  type  with  treat- 
ment assignment,  significant  at  the  Bonferroni- 
corrected  level  of  0.025. 

Aftercare  Arm 

1-3  Month  Period 

When  PDA  was  used  as  the  DV,  no  significant 
effects  were  seen  for  any  of  the  terms  involving 
client  type.  The  same  results  were  seen  when 
DDD  was  the  DV. 


4-15  Month  Period 

In  the  aftercare  arm,  with  PDA  as  the  de- 
pendent variable,  no  significant  effects  were 
seen  for  client  type  or  for  any  interaction  of  cli- 
ent type  with  treatment  or  with  time.  The  same 
absence  of  effects  was  seen  when  the  dependent 
variable  was  DDD.  In  brief,  client  type  was 
found  to  be  neither  a prognostic  variable  nor  an 
attribute  that  could  be  used  for  matching  pur- 
poses when  outcome  was  measured  out  to  15 
months. 

Secondary  Outcome  Variables:  Time 
to  Event  Measures 

In  addition  to  the  primary  outcome  measures 
(PDA  and  DDD),  three  time  to  event  measures 
were  used  in  the  evaluation  of  typology  as  a 
matching  variable.  The  three  measures  were 
time  to  first  drink,  time  to  first  heavy  drinking 
day,  and  time  to  first  period  of  three  consecutive 
heavy  drinking  days.  All  times  to  events  were 
measured  from  the  beginning  of  treatment. 
Time  was  measured  in  days,  and  the  data  were 
obtained  from  the  Form  90  (Miller  1996) 
timeline  followback  measure.  A heavy  drinking 
day  was  a day  in  which  six  or  more  drinks  were 
consumed  for  men,  or  four  or  more  drinks  were 
consumed  for  women.  Analyses  were  conducted 
using  Cox  proportional  hazards  modeling,  with 
baseline  drinking  (both  baseline  PDA  and  base- 
line DDD),  treatment  site,  treatment  type,  and 
site  by  treatment,  as  covariates  and  the  interac- 
tion of  treatment  (CBT  clients  plus  TSF  clients 
combined  versus  MET  clients)  with  client  type 
entered  as  the  last  term  in  the  model. 

Results  of  the  analyses  indicated  that  client 
type  was  not  predictive  of  any  time  to  event  out- 
come, either  alone  or  in  interaction  with  treat- 
ment type.  This  was  true  in  both  study  arms. 

Testing  the  Causal  Chains 

The  matching  hypotheses  discussed  above 
postulated  more  or  less  complex  mediating 
steps,  or  causal  chains,  that  would  account  for 
differential  treatment  outcomes  for  the  two 
types  of  client.  By  examining  these  causal 
chains,  we  attempted  to  discover  where  our  hy- 
potheses failed  and  thus  find  out  why  client  type 
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appeared  to  have  so  little  influence  on  the  out- 
come of  clients  in  project  MATCH. 

The  A Priori  Causal  Chain 

Causal  chains  were  analyzed  using  struc- 
tural equation  modeling.  The  two  primary  out- 
come variables,  PDA  and  DDD,  which  were 
measured  at  12  time  points  (i.e.,  study  months  4 
through  15),  were  modeled  as  latent  growth 
curves  as  suggested  by  McArdle  (McArdle  1986; 
McArdle  and  Epstein  1987).  That  is,  for  each  of 
the  two  dependent  variables,  a single  latent 
variable  was  created,  made  up  of  the  measures 
taken  at  each  of  the  12  followup  points.  Since 
the  model  uses  repeated-measures  data,  the  la- 
tent factors  are  interpreted  as  chronometric 
(time-based)  factors  representing  individual  dif- 
ferences over  time  (McArdle  1986).  In  these  fac- 
tors, the  dependent  variable  at  each  time  point 
makes  an  independent  weighted  contribution  to 
the  latent  outcome  variable.  Thus,  the  latent 
variable  takes  into  account  the  changes  for  each 
individual  at  each  time  point. 

Type  B Clients 


Results 

Three  primary  causal  chain  hypotheses  were 
tested.  The  first  hypothesis  was  that  both  CBT 
and  TSF  treatments  would  be  more  structured 
than  MET  but  that  only  the  Type  B clients 
would  benefit  from  this  additional  structure  in 
terms  of  cognitive  changes  from  pretreatment  to 
posttreatment  that  would  lead  to  improved  out- 
comes. Thus,  only  Type  B clients  were  expected 
to  show  a positive  relationship  between  therapy 
structure  and  cognitive  change.  For  Type  A,  we 
predicted  a nonsignificant  or  even  negative  re- 
lationship between  perceived  therapy  structure 
and  cognitive  change.  This  is  the  hypothesis 
represented  in  simplified  form  in  figure  2. 

The  results  of  this  first  analysis  are  shown  in 
figure  3.  Therapy  structure  was  determined  by 
rating  videotapes  of  therapy  sessions,  using  a 
rating  scheme  developed  by  Carroll  et  al.  (1998). 
Cognitive  change,  in  the  figure,  is  a latent  vari- 
able made  up  of  the  pre-to-post  change  scores  on 
the  Alcohol  Abstinence  Self-Efficacy  Scale 
(DiClemente  et  al.  1994)  and  the  University  of 
Rhode  Island  Change  Assessment  (DiClemente 
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Figure  2.  Hypothesized  causal  chain  explaining  expected  client-treatment  matching  effect.  In  fur  up  t 
follow,  results  for  the  outpatient  arm  are  represented  above  the  arrows  and  results  for  the  aftercare  arm  1 1 . 
represented  below  the  arrows.  Outcome  in  these  analyses  is  modeled  as  latent  growth  curves  compnun.  i ! . 
repeated  DVs  (month  4 DV  through  month  15  DV). 
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and  Hughes  1990),  a measure  of  motivation.  In 
the  figure,  both  dependent  variables  and  both 
arms  of  the  study  are  represented.  The  path  co- 
efficients that  appear  over  the  arrows  in  the  dia- 
gram show  the  results  for  the  outpatient  arm. 
Coefficients  for  the  aftercare  arm  are  shown  be- 
low the  arrows.  The  coefficients  to  the  left  indi- 
cate results  when  PDA  was  the  outcome;  coeffi- 
cients in  parentheses  indicate  results  when  the 
outcome  was  DDD.  The  coefficients  are  inter- 
preted as  beta  weights.  Asterisks  indicate  that 
the  coefficients  are  significant  at  the  p<.05 
level.  Coefficients  above  0.25  are  considered  to 
indicate  strong  prediction. 

Positive  cognitive  change  (i.e.,  increase  in 
self-efficacy  and  motivation  for  change)  was 
strongly  related  to  outcome  (positively  related 
to  PDA  and  negatively  related  to  DDD),  except 
for  Type  B clients  in  the  outpatient  arm.  Rat- 
ings of  therapy  structure,  however,  were  only 
weakly  related  to  treatment  received,  and  rated 
structure  was  virtually  unrelated  to  cognitive 
change.  The  weak  relationships  explain  the 
poor  fit  of  the  models  to  the  data;  model  chi 


squares  were  highly  significant,  and  the  good- 
ness-of-fit  indices  averaged  about  0.75. 

The  second  hypothesis  was  that  Type  B cli- 
ents would  score  higher  on  measures  of  psycho- 
pathology and  that  they  would  experience  sig- 
nificant decreases  in  psychopathology  (de- 
creases in  Addiction  Severity  Index  (ASI)  Psy- 
chiatric subscale  scores)  in  the  CBT  and  12-step 
treatments  versus  MET,  but  that  Type  A clients 
would  not.  Analysis  of  variance  confirmed  that 
Type  B clients  did  in  fact  have  higher  baseline 
ASI  Psychiatric  scores  than  did  Type  A clients 
(F(  1,  1699)=25.84,  p<.001).  The  decrease  in  psy- 
chopathology was  expected  to  be  related  to  im- 
proved outcome.  Results  of  these  analyses  are 
depicted  in  figure  4.  (Change  in  psychopatholo- 
gy was  calculated  such  that  positive  change  in- 
dicated a decrease  in  severity  and  thus  should 
be  positively  related  to  PDA  and  negatively  re- 
lated to  DDD). 

In  this  case,  none  of  the  hypothesized  rela- 
tionships held.  Change  (decrease)  in  psycho- 
pathology was  virtually  unrelated  to  outcome, 
regardless  of  dependent  variable  used  or  arm  of 
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Figure  3.  Results  of  structural  equations  analyses  of  expected  causal  chains.  Coefficients  above  the  arrows 
are  those  for  outpatient  clients;  the  coefficients  below  the  arrows  refer  to  aftercare  clients.  Coefficients  to  the 
left  refer  to  outcome  expressed  in  PDA;  coefficients  in  parentheses  to  the  right  refer  to  outcome  expressed  as 
DDD.  Under  Treatment  Assignment,  MET  was  coded  as  0 and  CBT+TSF  was  coded  as  1.  Asterisks  indicate 
that  the  magnitude  of  the  coefficient  was  significantly  different  from  0 (by  i-test)  at  the  p<. 05  level. 
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study,  except  for  a small  effect  for  Type  A clients 
in  the  outpatient  arm.  Additionally,  treatment 
assignment  apparently  made  no  difference  with 
respect  to  change  in  psychopathology.  Again, 
the  models  shown  were  poor  fits  to  the  data, 
\\  it  h highly  significant  model  chi-square  values 
and  goodness-of-fit  values  averaging  0.75. 

The  last  hypothesis  was  that  in  Type  A clients 
there  would  be  a positive  relationship  between 
treatment  and  working  alliance,  as  measured 
by  the  Working  Alliance  Inventory  (WAI; 
Horvath  and  Greenberg  1986),  in  that  Type  A 
individuals  in  MET  would  show  greater  WAI 
-cures  than  in  CBT+TSF.  Working  alliance  was 
at  best  only  weakly  related  to  outcome,  regard- 
less of  client  type,  study  arm,  or  dependent  vari- 
able (figure  5).  Additionally,  the  hypothesized 
differential  effects  of  client  type  and  treatment 
assignment  on  clients’  evaluations  of  working 
alliance  failed  to  appear.  Model  chi-square  val- 
ues were  once  again  highly  significant,  and 
goodness-of-fit  statistics  averaged  only  0.80,  in- 
dicating relatively  poor  fit  of  the  models  to  the 
data. 


Discussion 

Client  type  is  intended  to  describe  more  than 
just  a client  attribute.  It  is  a multidimensional 
construct  that  encompasses  biological  and  psy- 
chological vulnerability,  drinking  history,  and 
likely  prognosis.  As  such,  it  should  have  been  an 
ideal  matching  variable — one  would  be  hard 
pressed  to  think  of  two  kinds  of  people  who  are 
more  different  or  who  should  respond  more  dif- 
ferentially to  treatment.  Yet  not  only  did  client 
type  not  prove  to  be  a useful  matching  variable 
in  the  present  study,  with  the  exception  of  pre- 
dicting PDA  in  the  4-15  month  period  in  the 
outpatient  arm,  it  did  not  even  turn  out  to  be 
prognostic.  These  results  are  contrary  to  our 
own  previous  results  indicating  that  client  type 
can  be  a matching  variable  (Litt  et  al.  1992)  as 
well  as  a number  of  studies  showing  that  client 
type  can  be  highly  prognostic  (e.g.,  Gibbs  and 
Hollister  1993;  Shanks  et  al.  1995;  Yates  et  al. 
1993).  The  purpose  of  the  present  study  was  to 
explore  which  of  our  assumptions  may  have 
been  in  error. 
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Figure  4.  Results  of  structural  equations  analyses  of  causal  chain  examining  psychopathology  change  as  a 
mediating  variable.  Coefficients  above  the  arrows  are  those  for  outpatient  clients;  the  coefficients  below  the 
arrows  refer  to  aftercare  clients.  Coefficients  to  the  left  refer  to  outcome  expressed  in  PDA;  coefficients  in  pa- 
rentheses to  the  right  refer  to  outcome  expressed  as  DDD.  Under  Treatment  Assignment,  MET  was  coded  as  0 
and  CBT+TSF  was  coded  as  1.  Asterisks  indicate  that  the  magnitude  of  the  coefficient  was  significantly  differ- 
ent from  0 (by  t-test)  at  the  p <.05  level. 
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Our  hypotheses  in  this  study  were  based 
upon  results  found  in  previous  work.  Type  B cli- 
ents, whose  drinking  history,  consequences,  and 
psychopathology  were  so  much  worse  than 
those  of  Type  A clients,  were  expected  to  fare 
more  poorly  than  Type  A individuals  regardless 
of  treatment.  This  occurred  in  only  one  arm 
(outpatient)  on  one  dependent  variable  (PDA), 
and  the  effect  vanished  when  other  matching 
variables  were  included  in  the  analyses  (see 
Project  MATCH  Research  Group  1997a).  The 
fact  that  Type  B clients  did  not  do  more  poorly 
may  be  a clue  as  to  what  occurred  in  Project 
MATCH. 

One  possible  reason  that  client  type  ac- 
counted for  so  little  variance  in  outcome  is  that 
there  was  relatively  little  variance  in  outcome 
to  start  with,  at  least  in  terms  of  the  two  pri- 
mary dependent  measures,  PDA  and  DDD.  As 
has  been  described  elsewhere  (Project  MATCH 
Research  Group  1997a),  drinking  in  all  treat- 
ment conditions  dropped  dramatically  from  pre- 
treatment to  posttreatment.  It  is  possible  that  a 


floor  effect  in  outcome  may  have  made  the  dis- 
covery of  main  effects  for  most  client  attributes 
almost  impossible.  If  this  were  true,  then  no  at- 
tribute by  treatment  interactions  would  be 
likely  to  be  found  either.  This  was  largely  the 
case  in  Project  MATCH;  only  three  attributes, 
psychiatric  severity,  trait  anger,  and  alcohol  de- 
pendence, showed  attribute  by  treatment  inter- 
actions that  were  not  time-dependent  (Project 
MATCH  Research  Group  1997a,  b). 

If  lack  of  variance  were  responsible  for  the 
lack  of  effect  attributable  to  client  type,  then 
most  other  variables  and  constructs  would  also 
fail  to  predict  outcome.  This,  too,  was  the  case  in 
Project  MATCH  and  showed  up  in  both  primary 
outcome  measures  and  in  time  to  event  mea- 
sures. In  the  structural  equation  models  in  the 
present  chapter,  only  cognitive  change,  defined 
as  increases  in  self-efficacy  and  motivation,  pre- 
dicted drinking  outcomes. 

Another  possible  reason  why  client  type 
failed  to  account  for  treatment  outcome,  or  play 
a role  as  a matching  variable,  is  that  our 


Type  B Clients 


T reatment 
Assignment: 

MET  vs.  CBT+TSF 

-.05 

Working 

Alliance 

-.03  (-.11)  , 

.11  (-.20*) 

-.07 

Type  A Clients 


Treatment 

Assignment: 

MET  vs  CBT+TSF 


-.04 


-.09 


Figure  5.  Results  of  structural  equations  analyses  of  causal  chain  examining  working  alliance  as  a mediat- 
ing variable.  Coefficients  above  the  arrows  are  those  for  outpatient  clients;  the  coefficients  below  the  arrows 
refer  to  aftercare  clients.  Coefficients  to  the  left  refer  to  outcome  expressed  in  PDA;  coefficients  in  parentheses 
to  the  right  refer  to  outcome  expressed  as  DDD.  Under  Treatment  Assignment,  MET  was  coded  as  0 and 
CBT+TSF  was  coded  as  1.  Asterisks  indicate  that  the  magnitude  of  the  coefficient  was  significantly  different 
from  0 (by  f-test)  at  the  p <.05  level. 
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assumptions  were  wrong  about  what  occurs  in 
t herapy,  or  even  about  the  importance  of  specific 
aspects  of  therapy.  The  structural  equations 
models  suggest  that  clients  did  not  respond  to 
treatment  in  the  ways  we  expected.  Despite  dis- 
tinct differences  in  how  the  treatments  were  de- 
signed and  implemented  (Carroll  et  al.  1998), 
these  differences  apparently  were  not  reflected 
in  client  perceptions.  MET,  for  example,  was  not 
perceived  by  clients  as  entailing  increased 
working  alliance  relative  to  CBT  and  TSF,  and 
CBT  and  TSF  did  not  result  in  improvements  in 
psychopathology  relative  to  MET.  Independent 
raters  did,  for  the  most  part,  perceive  TSF  and 
CBT  as  being  more  structured  than  MET,  but 
this  effect  was  neither  strong  nor  ultimately 
very  important  to  outcome.  In  summary,  the 
findings  suggest  that  whatever  occurred  in  Pro- 
ject MATCH  served  generally  to  increase  cli- 
ents' motivation  and  self-efficacy  and  that  these 
changes  were  not  associated  with  specific  char- 
acteristics of  the  treatments. 

An  additional  explanation  for  the  failure  of 
client  type  to  predict  outcome  or  to  interact  with 
treatment  may  be  because  the  two  types,  al- 
though different  on  numerous  dimensions,  were 
nevertheless  equivalent  on  some  other  attrib- 
utes that  may  have  been  more  important.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  means  on  a variety  of  variables 
indicated  that,  as  intended,  the  two  types  were 
substantially  differentiated  from  one  another 
on  indicators  of  vulnerability,  severity  of  de- 
pendence, and  sociopathy  and  psychopathology. 
Differences  on  means  between  the  two  client 
types  on  these  variables  ranged  from  one  to  two 
standard  deviations.  But  on  two  other  vari- 
ables, the  results  were  quite  different.  On  base- 
line readiness  for  change,  an  important  prog- 
nostic variable  in  Project  MATCH,  Type  B cli- 
ents actually  scored  higher  than  Type  A clients. 
And  the  two  types  were  equivalent  on  another 
predictive  variable,  social  support  for  drinking. 
Thus,  the  two  types  of  clients  may  have  been  in- 
distinguishable on  some  of  the  most  significant 
attributes  of  the  trial.  Because  neither  readi- 
ness nor  social  support  for  drinking  were  meas- 
ured in  the  earlier  studies  of  client  typology,  it  is 
not  clear  whether  the  Type  B clients  in  those 
studies  were  fundamentally  different  from 
those  in  Project  MATCH. 


A final  explanation  for  the  differences  be- 
tween results  found  in  Project  MATCH  and 
those  found  in  earlier  studies  may  have  to  do 
with  an  interaction  between  the  Project 
MATCH  clients  and  the  way  that  treatment  was 
delivered.  In  the  Litt  et  al.  (1992)  report,  for  ex- 
ample, clients  were  treated  in  group  therapies, 
and  no  concessions  could  be  made  for  the  special 
needs  of  individual  group  members.  In  Project 
MATCH,  the  clients  were  treated  individually. 
Motivated  clients,  even  if  they  were  Type  B cli- 
ents, may  have  been  able  to  extract  from  their 
therapists  whatever  it  was  they  needed  to 
change,  regardless  of  therapy  type,  possibly  in- 
cluding straightforward  recommendations  for 
change  from  MET  therapists.  (This  might  help 
explain  why  there  were  no  apparent  differences 
in  rated  structure  between  treatments  for  Type 
B clients.) 

Given  the  results  of  Project  MATCH,  one 
question  that  now  presents  itself  is  whether  al- 
coholic typology  is  worthwhile  as  an  explana- 
tory or  clinical  construct.  The  answer  to  that 
question  should  be  considered  in  the  context  of 
Project  MATCH  itself.  To  the  extent  that  Project 
MATCH  represented  an  artificial  treatment  sit- 
uation, with  closely  supervised  individual  treat- 
ment, frequent  paid  followups,  and  the  partici- 
pation and  cooperation  of  significant  others, 
then  the  validity  of  all  potential  client  attrib- 
utes was  compromised.  It  might  be  argued  that 
studies  that  have  found  prognostic,  and  even 
matching,  effects  for  client  type  were  somewhat 
better  representatives  of  the  actual  state  of  sub- 
stance abuse  treatment  than  was  Project 
MATCH.  Bearing  in  mind  the  results  from  other 
studies,  and  the  possible  lack  of  generalizability 
of  results  from  Project  MATCH,  the  alcoholic 
typology  remains  an  appealing  construct.  What 
Project  MATCH  does  indicate,  however,  is  that 
regardless  of  drinking  severity  and  vulnerabil- 
ity, significant  improvements  in  outcome  are 
possible  under  the  right  circumstances.  Even 
the  most  severe  alcoholics  can  go  far  toward 
recovery. 
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Client  Anger  as  a Predictor  of 
Differential  Response  to  Treatment 


Holly  Barrett  Waldron , Ph.D.,  William  R.  Miller , Ph.D.,  and 

J.  Scott  Tonigan,  Ph.D. 

ABSTRACT 

This  client-treatment  matching  study  examined  the  a priori  matching  hypothesis  for  a 
differential  effect  of  client  anger  on  treatment  outcome  for  three  treatments  for  clients 
with  alcohol  abuse  or  dependence:  Motivational  Enhancement  Therapy  (MET),  Cogni- 
tive-Behavioral Coping  Skills  Therapy  (CBT),  and  Twelve  Step  Facilitation  (TSF).  The 
findings  provide  strong  support  for  the  matching  hypothesis.  For  outpatient  clients 
higher  in  pretreatment  anger,  MET  was  associated  with  significantly  more  abstinence 
and  less  intense  drinking,  compared  to  CBT  and  TSF.  These  results  indicate  a distinct 
advantage  in  assigning  angry  outpatients  to  MET.  Also,  clients  low  in  anger  fared  better 
in  CBT  and  TSF  than  in  MET,  reflected  in  the  disordinal  rather  than  ordinal  matching 
interaction.  Results  of  analyses  examining  why  the  matching  effect  occurred  were  less 
clear.  Process  variables  expected  to  underlie  the  differential  effectiveness  (attendance, 
treatment  satisfaction,  and  therapeutic  alliance)  did  not  mediate  the  observed  interac- 
tion. However,  there  was  support  for  resistance  as  an  important  variable  within  the 
matching  effect.  Implications  for  the  matching  findings,  the  different  pattern  of  findings 
for  outpatients  and  aftercare  clients,  and  future  directions  for  pursuing  the  causal  chain 
associated  with  the  matching  effects  are  discussed. 


Anger  is  a basic  negative  human  emotion 
defined  as  an  internal,  subjective  feeling 
state  with  associated  negative  cognitions 
and  physiological  arousal  patterns,  the  experi- 
ence of  which  can  vary  in  intensity  and  fluctu- 
ate over  time  in  response  to  the  environment 
(Spielberger  et  al.  1983;  DiGiuseppe  et  al. 
1994).  Anger  is  differentiated  from  other  emo- 
tions through  a labeling  process  based  on  per- 
ceived stimulus  conditions  that  evoke  the  emo- 
tion and/or  on  the  inclinations  to  act  which  are 
associated  with  the  emotion  (Berkowitz  1990). 
Labeling  an  emotion  as  anger  may  occur  when 
interference  with  goals,  a physical  or  psycholog- 
ical threat,  or  an  intentional  misdeed  are  per- 
ceived, or  when  expectations  or  attitudes  are  in- 
congruent  with  the  environment.  An  emotion 
that  gives  rise  to  motivation  to  respond  to  these 
perceptions  (e.g.,  defend  the  self,  change  the  en- 
vironment, prevent  mistreatment,  or  seek  re- 


venge on  others)  may  also  be  labeled  as  anger 
(Edmondson  and  Conger  1996). 

Anger  can  be  conceptualized  as  having  two 
components:  (1)  the  general  tendency  or  disposi- 
tion (trait)  of  the  individual  toward  anger  that 
remains  relatively  stable  across  situations  and 
(2)  the  feeling  state  of  anger  that  fluctuates  as  a 
function  of  situational  factors  in  the  environ- 
ment and  the  individual’s  tendency  toward  an- 
ger (Spielberger  1988). 

The  concept  of  hostility,  often  used  inter- 
changeably with  anger,  is  quite  similar  to 
Spielberger’s  notion  of  trait  anger.  Hostility  has 
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been  defined  as  a personality  trait  character- 
ized by  the  chronic  display  of  angry  affect  and 
aggressive  behaviors  (DiGiuseppe  et  al.  1994). 
Thus,  hostility  reflects  a combination  of  angry 
emotion  and  action.  The  rationale  for  the  pres- 
ent matching  hypothesis  integrates  theoretical 
and  empirical  literatures  investigating  anger 
and/or  hostility,  combining  trait  and  state 
conceptions. 

Rationale  for  Matching 
Hypothesis 

Anger  is  common  in  ongoing  interpersonal  re- 
lationships (Avenll  1982).  Research  has  re- 
vealed a broad  spectrum  of  negative  con- 
comitants of  anger  and  of  hostility,  including 
impaired  cognitive  functioning  (Laird  et  al. 
1982;  Jaderlund  and  Waldron  1994),  ill  health 
(Barefoot  et  al.  1983;  Diamond  1982;  Smith  et 
al.  1990),  verbal  or  physical  aggression  (Maiuro 
et  al.  1988;  Margolin  et  al.  1988),  impaired  peer 
relationships  among  children  (Dodge  et  al. 
1986),  and  disturbed  marital  and  family  rela- 
tionships (Gottman  and  Krokoff  1989;  Patter- 
son 1985).  Moreover,  hostility  has  been  shown 
to  preclude  productive  problem-solving  and 
communication  skills  training  and  lead  to 
poorer  therapy  outcome  (Alexander  et  al.  1989; 
Barton  et  al.  1985;  O’Donnell  and  Worrell  1973). 

Clients  entering  treatment  frequently  pres- 
ent with  anger  problems  (Deffenbacher  et  al. 
1994).  According  to  DiGiuseppe  and  his  col- 
leagues (1994),  angry  clients  generally  do  not 
seek  treatment  for  help  in  changing  their  angry 
response  into  a healthier  one;  instead,  they  are 
often  motivated  to  try  to  change  the  target  of 
their  anger  rather  than  themselves.  They  tend 
to  view  their  anger  as  justified,  not  deviant. 
Moreover,  angry  clients  often  deny  that  their 
anger  is  a problem  and  may  be  more  resistant  to 
treatment,  rendering  them  more  difficult  to 
treat. 

The  therapeutic  alliance  can  also  be  compro- 
mised by  client  anger.  The  success  of  the  thera- 
peutic alliance  depends  on  the  formulation  of  a 
bond  based  on  warmth,  acceptance,  and  trust 
between  therapist  and  client  and  on  their  agree- 
ment on  tasks  and  goals  of  therapy  (Bordin 


1976).  Atherapist’s  attempts  to  change  a client’s 
anger  may  be  perceived  by  the  client  as  the  ther- 
apist’s disbelief  that  the  client  was  wronged  or 
that  some  transgressor  was  responsible  for  the 
problem  (Walen  et  al.  1992).  As  a result,  angry 
clients  may  have  more  difficulty  forming  a ther- 
apeutic bond  and  are  less  likely  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  goals  of  therapy  than  clients  with  other 
emotional  problems.  Angry  clients  may  also  be 
especially  prone  to  responding  defensively  dur- 
ing therapy  when  exposed  to  direction  or  con- 
frontation, therapist  behaviors  that  have  been 
shown  to  increase  client  resistance  (Miller  et  al. 
1993;  Patterson  and  Forgatch  1985). 

Resistance  in  Therapy 

Client  resistance  has  traditionally  been  con- 
sidered a theoretically  important  process  vari- 
able in  the  psychotherapy  literature.  The  con- 
cept of  resistance  is  one  of  the  cornerstones  of 
psychoanalytic  theory,  which  holds  that  “work- 
ing through”  clients’  reluctance  to  give  up  their 
symptoms  is  central  to  the  process  of  change 
(Wolberg  1967).  In  the  behavior  therapy  litera- 
ture, resistance  is  often  framed  as  client  non- 
compliance,  with  therapists  responsible  for  en- 
suring compliance  in  their  prescription  of  thera- 
peutic tasks  (Hersen  1971). 

Family  theorists  have  viewed  resistance  as 
inherent  in  the  change  process  because  families 
attempt  to  maintain  homeostasis  in  their  rela- 
tionship functioning  (Aponte  and  VanDeusen 
1981)  or  as  the  therapist’s  failure  to  attend  ade- 
quately to  cognitive  or  interpersonal  relation- 
ship factors  before  implementing  a behavior 
change  plan  (Alexander  and  Parsons  1982; 
Waldron  and  Slesnick  1998).  In  general,  resis- 
tance has  been  attributed  to  a variety  of 
sources,  including  factors  that  reside  within  in- 
dividual clients  (including  anger),  the  product  of 
an  interpersonal  interaction  between  therapist 
and  client,  the  contribution  of  external  environ- 
mental factors  such  as  court-mandated  treat- 
ment, limited  efficacy  of  therapeutic  practices, 
or  a lack  of  therapist  skill  (Anderson  and  Stew- 
art 1983;  Lazarus  and  Fay  1982;  Robin  and  Fos- 
ter 1989). 

Overt  anger,  argumentativeness,  and  opposi- 
tionality  have  been  suggested  as  ways  in  which 
resistance  can  be  manifested  in  therapy 
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(Anderson  and  Stewart  1983;  Newman  1994), 
although  actual  research  making  this  connec- 
tion has  been  rare.  However,  Chamberlain  and 
her  colleagues  (1984)  provide  some  support  for 
the  notion  that  pretherapy  levels  of  anger  may 
influence  client  resistance  in  therapy.  These  in- 
vestigators found  higher  levels  of  resistance  in 
agency-referred  clients  versus  self-referred  cli- 
ents, and  this  resistance  was  associated  with 
poorer  treatment  outcome.  Possibly,  clients  who 
are  referred  for  treatment  by  an  agency  (e.g., 
through  the  court  system)  are  more  defensive 
about  their  problems  and  respond  to  treatment 
with  more  resistant  behaviors,  such  as  denial  of 
responsibility  and  projection  of  blame  onto 
others. 

Clients  vary  considerably  in  their  presenting 
levels  of  resistance  to  therapy  (Brehm  1972; 
Hersen  1971;  Anderson  and  Stewart  1983).  Cli- 
ent resistance,  in  turn,  has  been  shown  to  be 
predictive  of  premature  termination  (Chamber- 
lain  et  al.  1984;  Kolb  et  al.  1985)  and  poorer 
treatment  outcomes  (Burns  and  Nolen- 
Hoeksema  1991;  Kolb  et  al.  1985;  Miller  et  al. 
1993;  Orlinsky  et  al.  1994)  across  treatment 
models  and  client  populations.  In  the  areas  of 
addictive  behaviors,  lack  of  compliance  and  fail- 
ure to  persist  in  treatment  are  particularly 
problematic  (Clancy  1961;  Dicicco  et  al.  1978). 
For  example,  Miller  et  al.  (1993)  showed  that 
problem  drinkers  who  were  more  resistant  dur- 
ing treatment,  as  evidenced  by  inattention,  si- 
lence, changing  the  subject,  or  other  negative 
responses  such  as  denying  responsibility  for 
drinking,  had  higher  levels  of  alcohol  consump- 
tion a year  after  therapy  had  ended. 

Therapist  Behaviors  and 
Treatment  Outcome 

A number  of  therapist  behaviors  have  also 
been  shown  to  influence  therapy  outcome.  For 
example,  therapist  supportiveness  and  em- 
pathic  style  have  been  related  to  client  improve- 
ment in  therapy  (Orlinsky  and  Howard  1986), 
whereas  therapist  confrontation  and  defensive 
style  have  been  related  to  less  favorable  out- 
comes (Alexander  et  al.  1976;  Beutler  et  al. 
1984;  Waldron  et  al.  1997).  In  general,  these 
same  therapist  behaviors  have  been  associated 


with  client  resistance  during  treatment.  For  ex- 
ample, positive  therapist  attributes  and  behav- 
iors such  as  warmth,  support,  and  reframing 
appear  to  be  related  to  more  cooperative  re- 
sponding in  therapy  (Alexander  et  al.  1976; 
Barbera  and  Waldron  1994;  Patterson  and 
Forgatch  1985;  Robbins  et  al.  1996).  Patterson 
and  Forgatch  (1985)  also  found  that  teaching 
and  confronting  (i.e.,  directive)  behaviors  were 
related  to  increased  client  resistance  in  the  sec- 
ond session  of  family  therapy. 

The  same  pattern  of  findings  has  been  shown 
in  research  on  alcohol  treatment.  Among  prob- 
lem drinkers,  empathic  therapist  style  has  been 
associated  with  favorable  long-term  treatment 
outcomes  (Miller  and  Baca  1983;  Miller  et  al. 
1980;  Valle  1981).  Conversely,  Milmoe  and  asso- 
ciates (1967)  found  that  therapists’  hostile  vocal 
tone  predicted  reduced  treatment  effectiveness 
for  alcoholics,  and  Miller  et  al.  (1993)  found  that 
a directive-confrontational  style  yielded  signifi- 
cantly more  resistance  from  clients,  which  in 
turn  predicted  poorer  long-term  outcome. 

Motivational  Enhancement 
Therapy  (MET) 

As  a treatment  approach,  MET  specifically 
targets  client  resistance  and  has  as  its  primary 
goal  the  mobilization  of  clients’  commitment  to 
change  (Miller  and  Rollnick  1991;  Miller  et  al. 
1992).  A variety  of  strategies  are  prescribed  to 
defuse  and  decrease  resistant  client  behavior, 
including  avoiding  argumentation,  expressing 
empathy,  and  providing  the  client  with  choices 
in  therapy.  Other  strategies  are  applied  to  evoke 
clients’  own  self-motivational  statements  of 
problem  recognition,  concern,  need  for  change, 
and  self-efficacy.  Self-efficacy  is  viewed  as  es- 
sential to  the  process  of  change.  According  to 
Miller  and  Rollnick  (1991),  a client  who  per- 
ceives a threat  or  problem  but  does  not  believe 
that  change  is  possible,  will  likely  become  de- 
fensive and  turn  toward  denial  or  resistance  in- 
stead of  behavior  change. 

This  emphasis  on  creating  and  eliciting  moti- 
vation for  change  distinguishes  MET  from  the 
other  approaches  examined  by  Project  MATCH: 
Cognitive-Behavioral  Coping  Skills  Therapy 
(CBT;  Kadden  et  al.  1992)  and  Twelve  Step 
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Facilitation  (TSF;  Nowinski  et  al.  1992).  The 
proposed  anger  hypothesis  provides  a unique 
challenge  for  MET.  If  MET  is  a successful  ap- 
proach for  increasing  motivation,  then  clients 
who  are  more  resistant  to  treatment,  by  virtue 
of  their  higher  levels  of  anger,  should  fare  better 
in  this  treatment  specifically  formulated  to  de- 
escalate  resistance  than  in  treatments  which  do 
not  have  this  specific  emphasis. 

The  Hypothesized  Matching 
Contrast 

A single  between-group  hypothesis  was  pro- 
posed with  regard  to  the  interaction  of  client  an- 
ger with  treatment  modalities  in  influencing 
outcomes.  Expressed  in  relation  to  the  depend- 
ent variable  of  total  alcohol  consumption,  the 
hypothesis  was  that  clients  high  in  anger  will 
show  significantly  greater  reduction  in  alcohol 
consumption  when  treated  by  MET  than  by  ei- 
ther CBT  or  TSF.  No  difference  between  treat- 
ments was  expected  for  clients  low  in  anger. 

This  predicted  interaction  was  expected  be- 
cause MET  is  designed  specifically  to  reduce  cli- 
ent resistance  and  enhance  motivation, 
whereas  both  CBT  and  TSF  are  more  directive 
and  action-oriented  methods.  The  matching  ef- 
fect was  expected  to  occur  via  a causal  chain  in- 
cluding the  following  steps: 

■ Angry  clients  have  poorer  treatment  out- 
comes because  they  tend  to  be  resistant  to 
change. 

■ MET  is  designed  to  diffuse  resistance, 
while  CBT  and  TSF  are  more  action 
focused. 

■ High  anger  clients  should  therefore  fare 
better  when  assigned  to  MET  relative  to 
assignment  to  CBT  and  TSF. 

Noteworthy,  the  causal  model  does  not  pro- 
pose any  changes  in  client  anger  associated 
with  treatment  assignment.  High  anger  clients 
may  remain  so  even  when  assigned  to  the  MET 
therapy.  The  important  point  is  that  MET  is  in- 
tended to  focus  upon  the  resistance  of  angry  cli- 
ents not  on  their  anger  per  se. 


Operationalization  of  the 
Matching  Variable 

The  State-Trait  Anger  Expression  Scale 
(STAX)  was  used  to  measure  client  anger.  This 
44-item  instrument  was  designed  to  measure 
angry  emotion  as  a situational  response  (state) 
and  as  a disposition  (trait)  of  an  individual 
(Spielberger  1988).  The  STAX  is  composed  of 
eight  subscales  (State-Anger,  Trait-Anger, 
Trait-Temperament,  Trait-Reaction,  Anger-In, 
Anger-Out,  Anger-Control,  and  Anger-Expres- 
sion) as  well  a total  anger  score  which  was  used 
to  define  the  matching  variable  in  this  study. 
Spielberger  (1988)  reported  subscale  coefficient 
alphas  ranging  from  0.84  to  0.93,  indicating  ad- 
equate internal  consistency  of  the  measure. 
Studies  examining  the  validity  of  the  STAX 
scales  have  also  supported  the  psychometric 
strength  of  the  instrument  (cf.  Spielberger 
1988).  The  total  anger  score  was  used  as  the 
continuous  matching  variable  in  this  study. 

Alcohol  Consumption 

Drinking  outcomes  were  assessed  by  the  two 
primary  dependent  variables  selected  for  Pro- 
ject MATCH  (1993,  1997a):  percentage  of  days 
abstinent  (PDA)  during  each  followup  interval 
and  the  average  number  of  drinks  per  drinking 
day  (DDD,  with  abstainers  coded  as  zero). 
Research  interviews  were  completed  at  3,  6,  9, 
12,  and  15  months  after  intake  and  (at  seven 
outpatient  sites)  at  39  months  as  well.  Over  90 
percent  of  cases  were  interviewed  for  each  fol- 
lowup interval. 

Causal  Chain  Variables 

The  logic  of  the  causal  model  was  straightfor- 
ward: angry  clients  tend  to  have  poorer  out- 
comes because  they  are  resistant  to  change. 
MET  diffuses  this  negative  aspect  of  client  re- 
sistance while  CBT  and  TSF  exacerbate  resis- 
tance because  of  their  action  focus.  Central  to 
testing  the  causal  model  was  the  development  of 
a measure  reflecting  client  resistance.  No  a pri- 
ori measure  was  included  in  the  Project 
MATCH  baseline  assessment  battery  to  meas- 
ure resistance  to  change.  Several  measures. 
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however,  were  included  to  assess  client  motiva- 
tion for  change  (e.g.,  SOCRATES;  Miller  and 
Tonigan  1996).  Logically,  two  SOCRATES 
subscales — Recognition  of  problem  and  Taking 
Steps  toward  change — represent  the  antithesis 
of  client  resistance.  In  the  absence  of  a more  di- 
rect measure  of  resistance,  we  selected  these 
two  subscales  as  reverse  proxies  for  client  resis- 
tance (e.g.,  anger  and  problem  recognition 
should  be  negatively  correlated  at  baseline). 

Results 

Complete  intake  data  needed  for  computation 
of  the  anger  score  were  provided  by  94  percent 
(71=896)  of  the  outpatient  and  95  percent  (?i= 
734)  of  the  aftercare  samples.  On  average,  after- 
care clients  reported  significantly  higher  anger 
(M=30.81,  SD=7.63)  than  did  outpatient  clients 
(M= 29.46,  SD=1. 25),  t(  1,628)=3.68,  p<0002, 
but  the  absolute  difference  in  mean  values 
(about  one  item)  was  not  considered  clinically 
meaningful.  No  mean  differences  in  baseline 
anger  were  found  among  the  three  randomly  as- 
signed outpatient  treatment  conditions,  F( 2, 
893)=  1.71,  p<.18.  Female  outpatient  clients  re- 
ported somewhat  higher  anger  than  did  their 
male  counterparts,  £(894)=2.03,  p<.04.  In  the  af- 
tercare sample,  no  mean  differences  in  baseline 
anger  were  found  among  treatment  conditions, 
F( 2,  731)=0.42,  p<.66,  or  between  genders, 
f(732)=1.04,p<.30. 

Finally,  and  in  both  outpatient  and  aftercare 
samples,  baseline  anger  was  significantly 
(p<.001)  and  positively  related  with  other  client 
matching  variables  discussed  in  this  mono- 
graph, including  overall  psychiatric  severity 
(outpatient  r=0.31,  aftercare  r=0.24),  meaning- 
seeking (outpatient  r=0.43,  aftercare  r=0.40), 
alcohol  dependence  (outpatient  7-0.26,  after- 
care r=0.23),  antisocial  personality  disorder 
(outpatient  r=0.26,  aftercare  7-0.23),  sociopa- 
thy  (outpatient  r=0.37,  aftercare  r=0.40),  and 
motivation  for  change  (SOCRATES;  outpatient 
r=0.15,  aftercare  r=0.16). 

Outpatient  Sample 

Prognostic  Effects  of  Anger 

The  main  effect  of  client  anger  on  posttreat- 
ment drinking  was  examined  using  several 


analytical  techniques.  Zero-order  and  second- 
order  partial  correlations  were  computed  to 
show  the  extent  of  association  between  anger 
and  proximal  posttreatment  drinking  (months 
4-9),  not  taking  into  account  variation  in  post- 
treatment drinking  attributable  to  site  and 
treatment  conditions.  The  prognostic  effects  of 
client  anger  were  also  examined  in  the  context 
of  hierarchical  linear  modeling  (HLM)  in  which 
site,  treatment,  and  linear  and  quadratic  time 
main  effects  as  well  as  their  product  terms  with 
each  other  and  with  anger  were  included  in  the 
omnibus  model. 

Contrary  to  prediction,  clients’  anger  level 
measured  at  intake  was  not  related  to  frequency 
(r=-0.01,  p<.84)  or  intensity  r=0.01,  p<.71)  of 
drinking  during  the  first  6 months  after  treat- 
ment. Controlling  for  intensity  and  frequency  of 
drinking  at  intake,  second-order  partial  correla- 
tions also  reflected  no  significant  relationship  of 
anger  to  drinking  during  followup.  In  the  HLM 
context,  no  prognostic  effect  of  anger  was  found 
using  monthly  values  of  frequency  (p<. 75)  and 
intensity  (p<.89)  of  drinking  during  posttreat- 
ment months  4-12.  Post  hoc  analysis  indicated 
that  anger  and  PDA  were  weakly  and  nega- 
tively related  in  two  sites  (7-- 0.10  and  -0.11) 
and  virtually  unrelated  in  the  three  remaining 
sites  (r=0.08,  0.04,  and  0.02). 

Tests  of  the  Anger  Matching 

Hypothesis 

The  a priori  hypothesis  stated  that  clients 
higher  in  anger  at  intake  would  fare  better 
(higher  PDA  and  fewer  DDD)  during  posttreat- 
ment when  assigned  to  MET  relative  to  similar 
clients  assigned  to  the  combined  CBT  and  TSF 
conditions.  The  analytic  strategy  for  testing  of 
the  a priori  hypotheses  has  been  described  in 
detail  elsewhere  and  will  only  be  briefly  out- 
lined here  (Project  MATCH  1993,  1997a,  6; 
Longabaugh  and  Wirtz,  this  volume,  pp.  4-17). 

HLM  was  used  to  test  the  secondary  match- 
ing hypothesis,  and  three  statistical  tests  were 
conducted  to  evaluate  the  parallelism  of  the  two 
slopes  representing  the  relationship  between 
anger  and  a primary  outcome  measure  by  the 
specified  treatment  contrast,  here  MET  versus 
CBT  and  TSF  combined. 
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( )ne  of  these  tests  examined  whether  the  two 
slopes  were  parallel  and,  if  not,  if  nonpar- 
allelism  was  in  the  predicted  direction.  Impor- 
tant  1 Y this  test  collapsed  the  12  months  of  fol- 
lou  up  and  can  be  interpreted  as  an  omnibus 
test  of  whether  the  predicted  match  was  present 
for  the  entire  12  months  of  followup.  The  second 
and  third  statistical  tests  evaluated  whether  a 
finding  of  nonparallelism  varied  across  the  12 
months  of  followup  in  a linear  or  quadratic  fash- 
ion. and  rejection  of  the  null  hypothesis  for 
these  tests  led  to  post  hoc  monthly  contrasts  to 
identify  the  months  in  which  the  predicted 
match  was  manifest. 

For  exploratory  purposes,  this  same  analyti- 
cal strategy  was  used  to  examine  potential  cli- 
ent anger  matching  during  the  12  weeks  of 
treatment.  The  only  difference  between  the 


posttreatment  and  within-treatment  analyses 
was  that  the  former  used  monthly  drinking  val- 
ues and  the  latter  used  weekly  PDA  and  DDD 
values.  Finally,  a 3-year  followup  was  conducted 
for  the  outpatient  sample,  and  matching  find- 
ings have  been  reported  elsewhere  (Project 
MATCH  Research  Group  1998).  A classical 
MANCOVA  approach  was  used  to  test  predicted 
matching  hypotheses  with  the  3-month  interval 
before  the  distal  interview  providing  outcome 
data  for  the  matching  analyses  in  the  outpa- 
tient sample.  Time  was  not  included  in  the 
model  as  a within-client  factor. 

Results  of  all  prospective  tests  of  the  client- 
anger  matching  hypothesis  are  reported  in  table 
1 under  the  column  labeled,  “Planned  matching 
contrast.”  Columns  to  the  right,  labeled  “Un- 
planned matching  contrasts,”  show  the  pairwise 


Table  1.  State-trait  secondary  matching  findings  in  the  Project  MATCH  outpatient  sample: 
Planned  and  unplanned  matching  contrasts  (probability  values) 


Planned 

matching  contrast 
[MET  vs.  CBT  and  TSF] 

[MET  vs. 

Unplanned 
matching  contrasts 

CBT]  [MET  vs.  TSF]  [CBT 

' vs.  TSF] 

During  treatment 

PDA 

.11 

.06 

.39 

.26 

PDA  (linear) 

.23 

.42 

.20 

.65 

PDA  (quadratic) 

.12 

.29 

.10 

.58 

DDD 

.31 

.39 

.36 

.97 

DDD  (linear) 

.25 

.59 

.14 

.37 

DDD  (quadratic) 

.51 

.63 

.50 

.87 

Twelve  months  posttreatment 

PDA 

.01 

.02 

.12 

.44 

PDA  (linear) 

.69 

.65 

.82 

.81 

PDA  (quadratic) 

.30 

.83 

.11 

.16 

DDD 

.01 

.06 

.03 

.85 

DDD  (linear) 

.95 

.72 

.60 

.88 

DDD  (quadratic) 

.95 

.81 

.89 

.70 

Extended  39-month  followup 

PDA  .001 

DDD  .002 


PDA  = percentage  of  days  abstinent 
DDD  = drinks  per  drinking  day 
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treatment  matching  contrasts.  These  contrasts 
were  not  prospectively  specified  and  are  pro- 
vided as  exploratory  analyses.  The  top  portion 
of  the  table  shows  the  probability  values  associ- 
ated with  the  matching  hypothesis  tests  during 
the  withm-treatment  phase  of  the  study.  As 
shown,  no  support  was  found  for  client-anger 
matching  during  the  12  weeks  of  treatment  in 
the  outpatient  sample. 

Strong  support  was  found  for  the  client-anger 
matching  hypothesis,  however,  for  the  12 
months  posttreatment.  Here,  the  omnibus  HLM 
matching  hypothesis  was  supported  on  both  pri- 
mary dependent  measures  (PDA  p<.014  and 
DDD  p<.011).  Examination  of  figure  1 shows  a 
disordinal  interaction  of  anger  with  both  PDA 
and  DDD  by  the  specified  contrast.  As  pre- 
dicted, and  throughout  the  entire  12-month  fol- 
lowup period,  clients  higher  in  initial  anger  had 
higher  PDA  and  lower  DDD  when  assigned  to 
MET,  relative  to  high  anger  clients  assigned  to 
CBT  and  TSF.  In  absolute  magnitude,  for  cli- 
ents at  the  highest  decile  of  anger,  a 9-percent 
difference  in  PDA  was  obtained  between  MET 
and  the  combined  CBT/TSF  groups,  and  1.2 
fewer  drinks  were  consumed  on  drinking  days 


Figure  1.  Posttreatment  plot  of  percentage  of 
days  abstinent  and  drinks  per  drinking  day  showing 
the  interaction  between  the  three  Project  MATCH 
treatments  and  anger,  in  the  outpatient  arm.  The 
vertical  axes  represent  predicted  outcome  scores  and 
the  horizontal  axes  represent  baseline  anger,  with 
higher  scores  indicating  higher  anger.  The  triangles 
on  the  horizontal  axes  indicate  the  10th  and  90th 
percentiles  for  anger  in  this  study  arm.  Reprinted 
with  permission  from  Addiction,  Vol.  92,  Issue  12, 
pp.  1671-1698,  1997.  Copyright  by  Taylor  & Francis 
Ltd.,  Oxfordshire,  UK,  http:/www. tandf.co.uk/jour- 
nals.  (-CBT;  - -MET;  ...TSF) 


when  assigned  to  MET.  Not  predicted,  clients 
initially  lower  on  anger  had  significantly  fewer 
abstinent  days  relative  to  low  anger  clients  as- 
signed to  CBT  and  TSF  and  also  reported  more 
intense  drinking  relative  to  low  anger  clients 
assigned  to  TSF. 

Prospective  statistical  tests  provided  further 
strong  support  for  the  client-anger  matching 
hypothesis  at  3-year  followup  in  the  outpatient 
sample.  Again,  clients  with  higher  baseline  an- 
ger assigned  to  MET  reported  significantly 
more  abstinent  days  (p<.0005)  and  drank  signif- 
icantly less  intensely  (p<.0015)  than  high  anger 
clients  assigned  to  CBT  and  TSF  3 years  after 
the  end  of  treatment.  Not  anticipated,  but  simi- 
lar to  findings  in  the  12  months  immediately  af- 
ter treatment,  the  interaction  was  disordinal. 
Here,  at  3 years  after  treatment  ended,  low-an- 
ger clients  assigned  to  TSF  and  CBT  reported 
higher  PDA  and  fewer  DDD  than  low-anger  cli- 
ents assigned  to  MET.  Using  raw  data,  the  aver- 
age PDA  for  the  highest  third  of  angry  clients 
assigned  to  MET  was  8.4  percentage  points 
higher  than  for  those  assigned  to  CBT  or  TSF. 
Using  this  same  procedure  for  the  lowest  third 
on  the  anger  variable,  low-anger  clients  as- 
signed to  CBT  and  TSF  reported,  on  average, 
14.4  percent  more  abstinent  days  than  low-an- 
ger clients  assigned  to  MET. 

Causal  Chain  Analyses 

We  approached  the  analysis  of  our  proposed 
causal  mechanisms  with  enthusiasm.  Only  two 
a priori  omnibus  contrasts  were  supported  by 
both  primary  dependent  measures  across 
months  4-15  in  Project  MATCH,  and  the  anger 
hypothesis  was  the  only  such  hypothesis  sup- 
ported for  the  entire  12  months  after  treatment 
and  the  extended  3-year  followup. 

The  first  step  in  our  analysis  was  to  assess 
the  relationship  between  baseline  client  anger 
and  resistance.  Our  model  proposed  a positive 
correlation  between  these  constructs.  Because 
our  indicators  of  resistance  were,  in  fact,  antith- 
eses of  resistance  (SOCRATES:  Recognition  of 
the  problem  and  Taking  Steps  toward  change), 
support  for  the  first  link  of  the  causal  chain 
would  be  evidenced  with  negative  correlations 
between  the  two  SOCRATES  scales  and  client 
anger.  One  of  the  obtained  correlations  was 
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Statist  h ;i11\  significant  but  not  in  the  predicted 
direction  Specifically,  client  baseline  anger  was 
positively  and  significantly  related  with  Recog- 
nition (r=0.08,  p<.02),  and  Taking  Steps  was  un- 
related with  client  anger  (r=0.03,  p<.46). 

Inconsistent  findings  using  the  two 
SOCRATES  scales  led  to  the  search  for  other 
variables  reflecting  client  resistance  to  change. 
We  turned  to  measures  of  the  client-therapist 
working  alliance  (WAI;  Horvath  and  Greenberg 
1 989)  collected  at  the  second  week  of  treatment. 
This  assessment  was  completed  by  clients  after 
the  second  therapy  session  and  inquired  about 
the  extent  to  which  clients  perceived  (1)  a bond 
with  the  assigned  therapist,  (2)  agreement  with 
treatment  goals,  and  (3)  agreement  with  thera- 
peutic tasks. 

Bivariate  correlations  with  these  measures 
partially  supported  our  prediction  that  angrier 
clients  would  be  more  resistant  to  treatment. 
For  example,  client  anger  and  agreement  with 
therapeutic  goals  were  significantly  and  nega- 
tively related  (r=-0.10,  p<.008),  anger  and 
bonding  were  unrelated  r=-0.04,  p<.26),  and 
anger  and  task  agreement  tended  to  covary  neg- 
atively (;--0.05,  p<.18).  We  concluded  that  the 
first  assumption  of  our  model  was,  at  best,  par- 
tially supported.  Clearly,  the  relationship  be- 
tween client  anger  and  resistance  was  more 
complex  than  we  originally  conceived,  perhaps 
compounded  by  our  relatively  crude  proxies  of 
client  resistance. 

Reduction  of  resistance  in  MET  was  the  criti- 
cal proposed  mediating  process  in  our  causal 
model  explaining  the  obtained  matching  effect. 
Hierarchical  multiple  regression  analyses 
(MRA)  were  therefore  conducted  to  partial  out 
both  the  main  effect  of  resistance  and  the  resis- 
tance by  treatment  interaction  from  the  single 
degree  of  freedom  (df)  client  anger  matching 
test.  Substantial  support  for  the  proposed 
causal  model  would  be  obtained  if  inclusion  of 
these  two  resistance  terms  in  the  model  elimi- 
nated the  observed  matching  effect. 

Also  included  in  the  model  were  baseline  val- 
ues of  the  dependent  measure,  site,  treatment, 
and  anger  main  effects  as  well  as  all  first-,  sec- 
ond-, and  third-order  product  terms.  These 
analyses  used  the  drinking  data  for  the  12 
months  posttreatment  and,  because  the 


obtained  matching  effect  was  not  time  depend- 
ent, we  collapsed  the  12  monthly  values  of 
drinking  (PDA  and  DDD)  into  single  time  point 
outcome  measures.  Further,  because  of  the  com- 
plexities in  operationalizing  resistance,  we  re- 
peated these  analyses  five  times  for  each  de- 
pendent measure  (PDA  and  DDD),  using  sepa- 
rately each  of  the  five  proxy  measures  of  client 
resistance. 

Results  of  these  10  MRA  runs  are  reported  in 
table  2.  As  shown,  when  the  dependent  measure 
was  PDA,  the  incremental  effect  of  the  single  df 
anger  matching  contrast  was  no  longer  signifi- 
cant after  controlling  for  any  one  of  the  five  re- 
sistance terms.  These  findings  suggest  that 
treatment  outcome  was  mediated  in  the  a priori 
client  anger  hypothesis  by  client  resistance — 
measured  five  different  ways.  Less  support  for 
the  mediational  role  of  client  resistance  was 
found  using  the  drinking  intensity  measure  as 
the  dependent  variable.  Here,  only  Taking 
Steps  appeared  to  mediate  the  treatment  out- 
come, and  the  remaining  four  measures  of  resis- 
tance did  not  appear  to  mediate  treatment  out- 
come in  the  context  of  the  specified  treatment 
contrast. 

Aftercare  Sample 

Prognostic  Effects  of  Anger 

No  significant  relationship  was  obtained  be- 
tween baseline  anger  and  frequency  (r=0.06, 
p<.13)  or  intensity  (r=- 0.05,  p<.19)  of  drinking 
during  the  6 months  after  treatment.  Even 
smaller  relationships  were  found  using  second- 
order  correlations  controlling  for  frequency  and 
intensity  of  drinking  for  the  90  days  before 
treatment  (largest  obtained  r=-0.04,  p<.27). 
Controlling  for  site,  time,  and  treatment  main 
effects  and  their  interactions,  HLM  analyses 
also  indicated  that  anger  did  not  predict  fre- 
quency (p<.34)  or  intensity  (p<.23)  of  drinking 
for  aftercare  clients  during  the  12  months  after 
treatment.  Unlike  the  outpatient  sample,  exam- 
ination of  the  replicability  of  relationships 
across  aftercare  sites  indicated  relative  stability 
of  findings  and,  hence,  substantial  confidence 
can  be  placed  in  the  lack  of  prognostic  impor- 
tance of  anger  in  predicting  posttreatment 
drinking. 
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Table  2.  Significance  of  client-anger  matching 
hypothesis  tests  (PDA  and  DDD)  after  separately 
partialing  out  five  measures  of  client  resistance: 
Outpatient  sample  12  months  posttreatment 
(probability  values) 


unwarranted  for  the  client-anger  hy- 
pothesis. None  of  the  unplanned  pair- 
wise contrasts  was  significant  either 
during  the  12  weeks  of  treatment  or 
during  the  12  months  posttreatment. 


Resistance  measure 

PDA1 

Mediators 

DDD2 

Mediators 

Recognition  of 
the  problem 

0.06 

0.001 

0.04 

0.014 

Taking  Steps  to 
make  changes 

0.24 

0.001 

0.18 

0.001 

WAI: 

Therapeutic  Bond 

0.09 

0.118 

0.04 

0.297 

Goal  Agreement 

0.06 

0.006 

0.02 

0.062 

Task  Agreement 

0.08 

0.002 

0.03 

0.058 

1 PDA — a summary  measure  of  percentage  of  days  abstinent  calculated 
for  the  entire  12-month  period 

2 DDD — a summary  measure  of  drinks  per  drinking  day  calculated  for 
the  entire  12-month  period 

NOTE:  Values  in  columns  1 and  3 after  controlling  for  effects  of  the  index 
of  resistance;  columns  2 and  4 computed  before  controlling  for  effects  of 
the  index  of  resistance. 


Tests  of  the  Anger  Matching 

Hypothesis 

The  rationale  of  the  client-anger  hypothesis 
and  the  analytical  strategy  for  testing  the  pre- 
diction were  the  same  for  the  aftercare  and  out- 
patient samples.  The  aftercare  sample  did  not 
have  an  extended  3-year  followup,  so  prospec- 
tive tests  of  the  hypothesis  could  only  be  con- 
ducted separately  for  the  12  weeks  of  treatment 
and  the  12  months  after  treatment. 

Table  3 presents  the  results  of  the  prospective 
HLM  tests  of  the  client-anger  hypothesis  for  the 
aftercare  sample.  None  of  the  planned  matching 
contrasts  supported  the  client-anger  hypothesis 
(during  or  after  treatment),  whether  as  an  om- 
nibus test  collapsing  time  or  when  time  was 
modeled  as  a linear  or  quadratic  function. 

One  concern  about  combining  treatments 
was  that  predicted  effects  may  occur  in  one  of 
the  two  being  combined,  but  the  absence  of  the 
predicted  effect  in  the  second  group  may  wash 
out  an  overall  (combined)  predicted  effect.  Ex- 
amination of  the  unplanned  matching  contrasts 
in  table  2 indicates  that  this  concern  was 


Causal  Chain  Analyses 

Complete  lack  of  support  for  the  an- 
ger matching  hypothesis  in  the  after- 
care sample  led  to  an  examination  of 
where  and  how  our  prediction  failed. 
The  first  step,  of  course,  was  to  assess 
whether  baseline  client  anger  related 
with  our  measures  of  resistance  to 
change.  In  this  regard,  we  again  used 
the  two  scales  of  the  SOCRATES  as  re- 
verse proxies  of  client  resistance  aug- 
mented with  secondary  measures  of 
client  resistance — the  three  scales  of 
the  WAI  collected  at  the  second  week  of 
therapy. 

Bivariate  correlations  indicated 
that  client  anger  was  unrelated  to  the 
Taking  Steps  scale  of  the  SOCRATES 
(r=0.03,  p<. 94)  and  significantly  and 
positively  related  to  Recognition  (r=0.13, 
p<.001).  Contrary  to  our  predictions,  therefore, 
angrier  clients  also  tended  to  report  higher  Rec- 
ognition (proxy  for  lower  resistance).  This  find- 
ing is  consistent  with  findings  in  the  outpatient 
sample. 

Unlike  the  outpatient  sample,  however,  sec- 
ondary measures  of  client  resistance  in  therapy 
did  not  support  our  causal  model.  Specifically, 
baseline  anger  was  unrelated  with  client  report 
of  therapeutic  bond  (r=-0.02,  p<.12 ) and  agree- 
ment of  treatment  goals  (r=-0.05,  p<. 27)  and 
tasks  (r=-0.03,  p<.52).  Absence  of  a matching 
effect  in  the  aftercare  sample  therefore  seems 
most  likely  because  of  a breakdown  in  the  initial 
rationale  underlying  the  anger  hypothesis. 

Post  Hoc  Analyses 

Although  not  specified  in  the  anger  matching 
hypothesis,  a question  of  some  import  is  how,  if 
at  all,  client  anger  changed  during  the  treat- 
ment phase  of  the  trial.  Equally  important  is 
the  question  of  whether  potential  changes  in  cli- 
ent anger  predicted  posttreatment  functioning. 
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Table  3.  State-trait  matching  findings  in  the  Project  MATCH  aftercare  sample:  Planned  and 
unplanned  matching  contrasts  (probability  values) 


Planned  Unplanned 

matching  contrast  matching  contrasts 

[MET  vs.  CBT  and  TSF]  [MET  vs.  CBT]  [MET  vs.  TSF]  [CBT  vs.  TSF] 


During  treatment 

PDA 

.26 

.46 

.23 

.70 

PDA  (linear) 

.91 

.78 

.93 

.72 

PDA  (quadratic) 

.59 

.62 

.66 

.94 

DDD 

.40 

.62 

.34 

.68 

DDD  (linear) 

.93 

.61 

.71 

.40 

DDD  (quadratic) 

.56 

.70 

.54 

.85 

Twelve  months  posttreatment 

PDA 

.18 

.25 

.67 

.46 

PDA  (linear) 

.46 

.90 

.77 

.68 

PDA  (quadratic) 

.23 

.61 

.43 

.81 

DDD 

.38 

.44 

.77 

.29 

DDD  (linear) 

.13 

.26 

.40 

.75 

DDD  (quadratic) 

.09 

.62 

.06 

.19 

PDA  = percentage  of  days  abstinent 
DDD  = drinks  per  drinking  day 


Post  hoc  analyses  were  conducted  to  examine 
these  questions  in  order  to  gain  a better  under- 
standing of  the  anger  matching  variable  used  in 
Project  MATCH. 

Significant  overall  reductions  in  client  anger 
were  found  between  intake  and  end  of  treat- 
ment in  both  outpatient  and  aftercare  samples 
(outpatient:  /(815)=- 11.95,  p<.001;  aftercare 
K632)=-8.56,  p<.001).  Extent  of  pre-post 
change  in  client  anger,  however,  was  not  differ- 
entially related  to  treatment  group  assignment 
in  either  the  outpatient  (F(2,  813)=0.21,  p<.81) 
or  the  aftercare  sample  (F( 2,  632)=0.56,  p<. 57). 

Analyses  reported  earlier  indicated  that  cli- 
ent baseline  anger  was  not  predictive  of  post- 
treatment  drinking  in  either  the  outpatient  or 
the  aftercare  sample.  A related  question  is,  were 
changes  in  client  anger  predictive  of  posttreat- 
ment drinking?  To  this  end,  bivariate  correla- 
tions were  computed  between  pre-post  treat- 
ment change  in  client  anger  and  12-month 


summary  measures  of  PDA  and  DDD.  Treat- 
ment groups  were  collapsed  because  of  the  find- 
ing that  change  in  anger  was  unrelated  to  treat- 
ment assignment.  In  the  aftercare  sample,  an- 
ger reduction  was  unrelated  to  either  drinking 
intensity  (r=0.00,  p<.98)  or  frequency  of  absti- 
nent days  (r=-0.02,  p<.62 ) during  the  12 
months  of  followup.  In  contrast,  in  the  outpa- 
tient sample,  anger  reduction  was  associated 
with  significantly  less  drinking  when  drinking 
occurred  (r=-0.08,  p<.02),  but  not  with  fre- 
quency of  abstinent  days  (r=0.05,  p<.19). 
Changes  in  client  anger  during  treatment  were 
unrelated  to  3-year  drinking  on  both  drinking 
measures. 

Discussion 

Strong  support  was  found  for  the  a priori 
matching  hypothesis  that  drinking  outcome 
would  be  differentially  influenced  bv  the 
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interaction  of  client  anger  and  treatment  mo- 
dality. For  outpatient  clients  higher  in  pre treat- 
ment anger,  MET  was  associated  with  signifi- 
cantly more  abstinence  and  less  intense  drink- 
ing, compared  to  CBT  and  TSF.  These  results 
indicate  a clear  advantage  in  assigning  angry 
outpatients  to  MET 

Exactly  why  this  matching  effect  occurred  re- 
mains unclear.  Process  variables  expected  to 
underlie  the  differential  effectiveness  (atten- 
dance, treatment  satisfaction,  and  therapeutic 
alliance)  did  not  mediate  the  observed  interac- 
tion. Nevertheless,  there  was  support  for  the 
causal  chain  in  that  the  observed  matching  ef- 
fect disappeared  when  any  one  of  five  resistance 
proxies  was  entered  as  a covariate.  This  sug- 
gests that  resistance  was  an  important  variable 
within  the  matching  effect. 

A key  may  lie  in  more  complex  analyses  of 
therapy  process  to  be  obtained  from  detailed 
coding  of  session  videotapes,  where  in-session 
resistance  could  be  measured  more  precisely. 
Clients  who  behave  in  a hostile  manner  may,  for 
example,  typically  elicit  more  negative  re- 
sponses from  their  therapists.  Snyder  and 
Swann  (1978)  have  shown  that  hostile  expecta- 
tions generally  elicit  hostile  behavior  from  in- 
teraction partners.  In  a psychotherapy  setting, 
Pope  and  Tabachnick  (1993)  found  that  thera- 
pists experience  feelings  such  as  anger  with 
their  clients  and  these  feelings  may  be  trans- 
lated into  angry  behaviors  during  therapy. 
These  would  be  expected  to  result  in  an  escala- 
tion of  client  resistance,  which  is  associated 
with  poorer  client  outcomes.  Indeed,  Miller  et 
al.  (1993)  found  that  it  was  not  the  presence  of 
positive  “motivated”  client  speech,  but  the  rela- 
tive absence  of  client  resistance  that  predicted 
more  positive  outcomes  in  MET,  and  showed 
that  client  resistance  was  under  the  experimen- 
tal control  of  therapist  style  (cf.  Patterson  and 
Forgatch  1985). 

It  may  be  that  such  angry  reciprocation  by 
therapists  to  hostile  clients  is  suppressed  by 
training  in  MET.  Peterson  and  colleagues 
(1997)  conducted  a sequential  analysis  of  thera- 
pist and  client  behaviors  during  the  various 
phases  of  MET  sessions  in  Project  MATCH. 
Only  MET  processes  and  outcomes  were  exam- 
ined, and  no  comparisons  were  made  with  other 


therapy  approaches.  We  were  interested,  among 
other  things,  in  studying  client  behaviors  that 
followed  therapist  confrontation  responses,  ex- 
pecting to  see  an  increase  in  resistance.  It  is 
noteworthy,  in  reference  to  current  findings, 
that  not  a single  “angry”  or  confrontational  re- 
sponse was  found  in  videotapes  from  22  differ- 
ent MET  therapists  participating  in  the  trial. 
This  suggests  that  MET  therapists  were  indeed 
not  reciprocating  clients’  negative  behaviors, 
which  could  account  for  better  outcomes  for  an- 
gry clients  in  the  MET  condition.  A full  testing 
of  this  relationship  will  require  more  extensive 
examination  of  videotapes  from  all  three  treat- 
ment conditions. 

Alternatively,  angry  clients  may  be  more  re- 
active to  therapists’  attempts  to  structure  their 
behavior.  In  accord  with  the  theory  of  reactance, 
Brehm  (1972)  maintained  that  clients  will  be- 
have in  ways  that  preserve  their  personal  free- 
dom, even  if  doing  so  is  countertherapeutic.  Tra- 
ditional behavioral  treatment  models  charac- 
terize the  therapist  role  as  a teacher  or  guide. 
Cognitive-behavioral  coping  skills  interven- 
tions targeting  client  anger  typically  specify  the 
content  and  sequencing  of  therapist  techniques 
to  be  presented  to  clients.  Providing  choices  to 
clients  and  leading  clients  to  draw  therapeuti- 
cally sound  conclusions  on  their  own  (e.g., 
through  Socratic  methods)  may  be  more  effec- 
tive (Newman  1994).  In  one  study,  Deffenbacher 
et  al.  (1994)  suggested  that  a more  inductive, 
client-focused  approach  to  skills  training  in 
which  strategies  for  anger  management  are 
elicited  from  the  clients  and  not  imposed  on 
them  would  be  more  effective  in  lowering  resis- 
tance and  improving  outcome.  They  found  that 
the  inductive  application  of  skills  training  was 
significantly  more  effective  than  standard  skills 
training  approaches  in  reducing  daily  anger. 
MET  specifically  emphasizes  personal  freedom 
of  choice  and  prescribes  strategies  that  elicit 
self-directing  responses  from  client. 

In  the  MET  model,  motivation  and  resistance 
are  viewed  as  products  of  the  interaction  be- 
tween client  and  therapist  (Miller  1983).  Simi- 
larly, Kiesler  (1982)  argued  that  the  therapeutic 
relationship  derives  from  reciprocal  exchanges 
between  therapists  and  clients.  According  to 
Kiesler,  the  evoking  style  (e.g.,  anger)  that  some 
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clients  bring  to  therapy  and  the  manner  in 
which  therapists  respond  to  them  likely  reflects 
an  important  aspect  of  the  therapeutic  relation- 
ship. Examining  therapy  interactions  in  micro- 
analytic  detail,  then,  may  provide  a more  fruit- 
ful strategy  for  understanding  the  dynamic  re- 
lationship that  develops  between  angry  clients 
seeking  treatment  for  alcohol  problems  and 
MKT  therapists,  offering  clues  to  how  that  rela- 
tionship influences  treatment  outcome.  Well- 
developed  microanalytic  therapy  coding  sys- 
tems (e.g.,  Chamberlain  et  al.  1986;  Pinsof, 
1980)  could  be  used  to  compare  the  patterns  of 
therapist  behaviors  and  cooperative  and  resis- 
tant responses  of  clients  across  the  three  treat- 
ment conditions.  Such  an  examination  may  illu- 
minate the  actual  causal  chain  underlying  the 
matching  results  found  in  this  study. 

Also  worthy  of  further  attention  is  the  unan- 
ticipated finding  that  clients  low  in  anger  fared 
better  in  CBT  and  TSF  than  in  MET,  reflected  in 
the  disordinal  rather  than  ordinal  matching  in- 
teraction. One  possibility  is  a mismatch  of  MET 
(originally  designed  for  clients  less  ready  for 
change)  with  clients  who  are  less  angry  and  re- 
sistant and  are  already  more  motivated  for 
change.  Such  clients  may  be  ready  for  and  pre- 
fer the  more  structured  change  strategies  of 
CBT  or  TSF. 

Functional  family  therapy  (FFT),  which  is 
one  therapeutic  model  used  to  treat  families 
with  drug  and  alcohol  problems,  integrates  both 
motivational  and  behavior  change  strategies  in 
dealing  with  substance  use  problems  in  families 
(Alexander  and  Parsons  1982).  The  impact  of 
FFT  depends  in  part  on  the  specific  techniques 
prescribed,  but  perhaps  even  more  so  on  the 
particular  sequencing  or  timing  of  the  tech- 
niques across  sessions,  with  readiness  for 
change  as  the  focus  of  earlier  sessions  and  be- 
havior change  strategies  implemented  in  later 
sessions,  after  motivational  and  assessment 
tasks  have  been  completed.  According  to  the 
model,  attempting  to  institute  behavioral 
changes  with  unmotivated  families  will  evoke 
resistance,  but  with  enhanced  motivation,  fami- 
lies can  move  more  quickly  into  the  behavior 
change  phase  (Waldron  and  Slesnick  1998).  Mo- 
tivational interviewing  has  been  used  effec- 
tively as  an  add-on  component  to  other 


treatment  models  (Bien  et  al.  1993;  Brown  and 
Miller  1993).  Combining  MET  with  other,  more 
structured  approaches  for  clients  with  alcohol 
problems,  taking  into  account  client  anger  and 
readiness  for  structured  interventions,  might 
allow  therapists  to  tailor  the  treatment  to  cli- 
ents’ stage  of  readiness  and  provide  for  the  most 
optimal  treatment  match. 

Also  unexplained  is  the  strong  matching  ef- 
fect among  outpatients,  but  no  matching  effect 
among  aftercare  clients.  Both  received  outpa- 
tient treatment  in  Project  MATCH,  the  differ- 
ence being  that  aftercare  clients  had  recently 
completed  a week  or  more  of  inpatient  or  day 
hospital  treatment.  The  causal  chain  analyses 
reported  above  did  not  reveal  significant  pro- 
cess differences  that  would  account  for  a match- 
ing effect  in  only  one  arm  of  the  study.  Micro- 
analyses of  session  videotapes  again  may  prove 
more  revealing. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  client  anger 
was  measured  in  a somewhat  limited  way  for 
present  analyses.  Using  the  STAX,  we  were  able 
to  find  support  for  differential  treatment  out- 
comes, but  a more  comprehensive  measure  in- 
cluding other  aspects  of  anger  such  as  indices 
separating  frequency,  intensity,  and  appropri- 
ateness of  angry  feelings  may  provide  addi- 
tional information  in  understanding  and  ad- 
dressing anger  in  treatment  and  in  helping  to 
elucidate  the  specific  aspects  of  an  anger-prone 
person’s  anger  experiences.  A more  refined  be- 
havioral measure  might  produce  clearer  find- 
ings. Certainly,  client  resistance  behaviors 
coded  from  therapy  sessions  have  proved  useful 
in  predicting  treatment  outcomes  (e.g.,  Miller  et 
al.  1993). 
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Prospects  for  Matching  Clients  to 
Alcoholism  Treatments  Based  on 
Conceptual  Level 


John  P.  Allen , Ph.D. 

ABSTRACT 

Conceptual  level  refers  to  a broad  experiential  style  of  relating  to  one’s  environment. 
Individuals  low  in  the  dimension  tend  to  think  in  rather  concrete  ways  and  often  concep- 
tualize issues  as  dichotomous  rather  than  as  complex  and  multidimensional.  Previous 
research  has  suggested  that  alcoholics  low  in  conceptual  level  tend  to  do  better  with  more 
structured  interventions.  In  Project  MATCH,  it  was  hypothesized  that  lower  conceptual 
level  patients  would  derive  greater  reduction  in  frequency  and  intensity  of  drinking  if  as- 
signed to  Twelve  Step  Facilitation  and  that  higher  conceptual  level  subjects  would  fare 
better  with  Motivational  Enhancement  Therapy.  This  matching  hypothesis  was  not  con- 
firmed, but,  to  at  least  some  extent,  this  may  have  been  due  to  very  poor  reliability  in  the 
measure  of  conceptual  level  chosen. 


Conceptual  level  (CL)  refers  to  a consis- 
tent, pervasive  cognitive  and  motiva- 
tional style  of  relating  to  one’s  environ- 
ment. CL  is  measured  as  a continuous  variable 
ranging  from  cognitive  simplicity  (i.e.,  a procliv- 
ity to  view  situations  and  issues  as  concrete 
"black-white”  dichotomies)  to  cognitive  com- 
plexity (i.e.,  a sensitivity  to  subtle  nuances  and 
a tendency  to  abstract  about  situations  and  see 
issues  from  multiple  perspectives). 

Individuals  low  in  CL  are  believed  to  learn 
and  function  most  effectively  in  an  environment 
which  structures  their  experiences  for  them. 
High  CL  individuals,  however,  are  assumed  to 
do  best  in  a nondirective,  unstructured  environ- 
ment which  allows  them  maximal  freedom  to 
make  decisions  for  themselves.  Conversely,  low 
CL  individuals  would  be  predicted  to  be  con- 
fused and  threatened  in  environments  stressing 
self-direction  and  judgment. 

Two  lines  of  research  suggest  that  matching 
based  on  congruence  of  CL  of  clients  with  cer- 
tain aspects  of  treatment  may  improve  outcome. 
Most  relevant  is  McLachlan’s  (1972)  work 


dealing  specifically  with  alcoholics.  General  re- 
search on  psychotherapy  and  educational  inter- 
ventions also  suggests  that  CL  relates  to  choice 
of  interventions  differing  in  degree  of  structure. 

Previous  Research 

McLachlan  (1972)  studied  92  alcoholic  inpa- 
tients at  the  Donwood  Institute  in  Toronto,  Can- 
ada. The  sample  appears  to  have  been  reason- 
ably high  in  social  stability  as  reflected  by  the 
fact  that  most  were  currently  married,  the 
mean  educational  level  was  12.7  years,  and  they 
were  being  treated  in  a private  facility.  While 
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information  on  severity  of  dependence  was  not 
reported,  only  about  one-third  had  received 
prior  treatment  for  an  addiction  problem. 
Clients  with  “known”  brain  damage  and  those 
with  severe  physical  or  emotional  problems 
such  as  to  render  them  inappropriate  for  group 
therapy  were  excluded  from  the  study. 

Prior  to  initiation  of  therapy,  clients  were  ad- 
ministered the  Paragraph  Completion  Method 
(PCM;  Hunt  et  al.  1978)  and  a verbal  intelligence 
measure.  Five  group  therapists  also  completed 
the  PCM.  Interrater  reliability  of  the  clients’  CL 
thus  measured  was  0.93  with  an  internal  consis- 
tency coefficient  of  0.82.  (Reliabilities  for  staff 
members’  CL  were  not  reported.)  Fifty-three  cli- 
ents were  classified  as  low  CL  (i.e.,  PCM  score 
<1.5).  Using  higher  cut  points,  two  therapists 
were  classified  as  low  CL  and  three  as  high  CL. 
Nurses  in  consort  also  ranked  therapists  on 
nondirectiveness  in  treatment.  A Spearman’s  rho 
of  0.90  was  reported  between  degree  of  non- 
directiveness and  CL  for  therapists. 

The  treatment  program  is  briefly  summa- 
rized in  the  report  as  26  hours  of  group  psycho- 
therapy conducted  over  3 weeks.  The  overall  in- 
tervention strategy  was  identified  as  recon- 
structive, client-centered,  and  involving  fre- 
quent use  of  psychodrama.  The  stated  goals  of 
therapy  were  to  help  clients  cope  with  problems 
contributing  to  their  dependency  on  alcohol,  to 
enhance  self-confidence,  and  to  improve  inter- 
personal skills. 

Outcome  measures  on  eight  therapy  rating 
scales  were  obtained  from  clients.  The  group 
therapist  and  group  nurse  also  rated  each  client 
on  overall  improvement  by  using  a 6-point  ordi- 
nal scale  from  “worsened”  to  “complete  allevia- 
tion of  presenting  problem.”  Nurses  and  thera- 
pists also  evaluated  clients  on  improvement  in 
functioning  in  group  therapy  and  outside  the 
hospital.  Further,  at  least  one  family  member 
was  interviewed  to  assess  client  functioning 
outside  of  the  hospital. 

Outcome  was  gauged  by  the  client’s  score  on 
the  first  varimax-rotated  factor  derived  from 
the  correlational  matrix  of  ratings  by  clients, 
nurses,  and  therapists.  This  factor  was  labeled 
“Client-Rated  Improvement”  and  was  loaded 
primarily  by  items  dealing  with  the  client’s  esti- 
mate of  global  benefit  from  group  therapy, 


including  the  item  dealing  with  changes  in 
“complaint  or  symptoms  that  brought  you  for 
treatment.”  Note  that  the  study  did  not  directly 
ask  about  changes  in  drinking  status. 

The  primary  statistical  analysis  was  a 2x2 
analysis  of  covariance.  CL  of  therapist  and  cli- 
ent served  as  independent  variables,  verbal  IQ 
as  a covariate,  and  standardized  score  on  the  cli- 
ent improvement  factor  as  the  dependent  vari- 
able. The  main  effects  were  not  significant. 
However,  the  client-therapist  CL  interaction  ef- 
fect was  highly  significant  (p<.005),  indicating 
that  matched  clients  rated  their  improvement 
as  higher  than  did  those  mismatched  to 
therapists. 

McLachlan  (1974)  provided  12-  to  16-month 
followup  data  on  these  clients  and,  further,  ex- 
amined the  impact  of  two  different  venues  for 
providing  aftercare  as  they  interact  with  client 
CL. 

The  two  types  of  aftercare  were: 

■ Weekly  meetings  and  weekly  phone  calls 
for  the  first  year  following  inpatient 
treatment. 

■ Letters  to  clients  encouraging  them  to 
write  to  another  client  who  was  a member 
of  the  inpatient  therapy  group. 

Drinking  data  were  available  for  87  of  the 
original  92  clients.  Seven  additional  clients 
missing  posttreatment  data  in  the  1972  study 
were  added.  Outcomes  were  classified  according 
to  a 4-point  ordinal  scale  from  “no  improve- 
ment” to  “fully  abstinent  since  treatment.”  In- 
formants for  determining  followup  status  were 
clinic  secretaries  (who  also  played  a role  in 
treatment),  a counselor,  a physician,  and  fellow 
clients  who  had  maintained  contact  with  the  cli- 
ent since  discharge.  When  ratings  were  incon- 
sistent across  sources,  the  lower  rating  was  se- 
lected for  purposes  of  the  outcome  evaluation. 

Urban  clients  received  the  first  type  of  after- 
care described  and  out-of-town  clients  received 
the  second,  “low  structure,”  type  of  aftercare. 
Clients  were  distinguished  as  matched  or  mis- 
matched based  on  their  CL  being  high  or  low 
and  their  treatment  being  high  or  low  in  struc- 
ture. Outcomes  were  dichotomized  by  combin- 
ing no  improvement  and  some  improvement 
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categories  (39  percent  of  clients)  and  much  im- 
provement and  fully  abstinent  categories  (61 
percent  of  clients). 

Analyses  focused  on  how  matching  to  inpa- 
tient group  therapist  related  to  outcome  and 
how  matching  to  the  two  types  of  aftercare  re- 
lated to  outcome.  Both  types  of  matching  were 
associated  with  about  the  same  rate  of  recovery 
(70  percent)  and  both  kinds  of  mismatching 
with  about  the  same  rate  of  recovery  (50  per- 
cent). Seventy-seven  percent  of  the  “doubly 
matched”  clients  had  favorable  outcomes  but 
only  38  percent  of  the  “doubly  mismatched”  cli- 
ents were  judged  as  recovered. 

Beyond  McLachlan’s  work  specifically  on  al- 
coholics, the  topic  of  matching  clients  to  psycho- 
logical treatments  and  students  to  educational 
interventions  has  proven  quite  popular,  and  a 
comprehensive  review  of  these  studies  has  been 
prepared  by  Stoppard  and  Miller  (1985).  Due  to 
the  number  of  such  studies,  only  some  of  the 
general  conclusions  are  offered: 

■ Most  research  has  dealt  with  “contempora- 

neous” matching  (i.e.,  matching  of  clients 
with  treatments  based  on  the  client’s  cur- 
rent CL)  rather  than  “developmental” 
matching  (i.e.,  trying  to  enhance  the  cli- 
ents’ CL  by  placing  them  in  a setting 
slightly  above  that  appropriate  to  their  8 
current  CL).  c 

W> 

c 

■ Client  satisfaction  or  reported  comfort  is  a ^ 
common  outcome  measure  for  such  studies  q 
since  CL  theory  posits  that  therapeutic 
rapport  and  empathy  are  strengthened 
when  clients  are  assigned  to  interventions 
based  on  CL.  A small  number  of  studies 
(e.g.,  McLachlan’s),  however,  have  looked 
at  the  effect  of  matching  on  resolution  of 
client  problems. 

■ With  the  exception  of  McLachlan’s  (1972) 
study,  degree  of  formal  intervention  struc- 
ture has  served  as  the  treatment  variable. 

■ Only  20  percent  of  the  reviewed  studies 
failed  to  discover  a matching  effect.  Also, 
only  one  study  discovered  a matching  effect 
inconsistent  with  CL  theory,  and  this  study 
was  rather  poorly  controlled. 


■ Research  on  CL  far  more  typically  reveals 
interaction  effects  than  main  effects. 

■ Most  matching  studies  have  revealed  ordi- 
nal effects,  with  low  CL  chents  responding 
better  when  matched  to  condition.  High  CL 
individuals  seem  less  affected  by  differ- 
ences in  treatment  structure. 

The  Matching  Hypotheses 

Clients  higher  in  CL  will  have  a higher  per- 
centage of  days  abstinent  when  treated  by  Moti- 
vational Enhancement  Therapy  (MET;  Miller  et 
al.  1992)  than  by  Twelve  Step  Facilitation  (TSF; 
Nowinski  et  al.  1992).  Conversely,  clients  lower 
in  CL  will  do  better  in  this  regard  when  treated 
by  TSF. 

Clients  higher  in  CL  will  consume  more  alco- 
hol on  the  days  in  which  they  do  drink  when 
treated  by  TSF  than  when  treated  in  MET.  Con- 
versely, clients  lower  in  CL  will  do  better  in  TSF. 

The  hypothesized  interaction  effect  is  por- 
trayed in  figure  1. 
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Figure  1.  Hypothesized  matching  effect  for  con- 
ceptual level. 

Measurement 

CL  in  Project  MATCH  was  measured  using 
the  PCM.  The  test  consists  of  seven  brief  stems 
alluding  to  basic  life  themes  such  as  parent 
roles.  Clients  are  asked  to  complete  each  stem 
by  writing  at  least  three  sentences  descnbmu 
their  reactions.  Guidelines  in  the  manual  (Hunt 
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et  al.  1978)  provide  general  principles  for  scor- 
ing responses  according  to  degree  of  CL  demon- 
strated. The  manual  also  offers  numerous  ex- 
amples of  various  level  CL  responses  for  each 
stem.  The  client’s  score  is  the  average  of  the 
highest  three  responses. 

Psychometric  properties  of  the  PCM  were 
computed  using  as  a subject  pool  the  first  40  cli- 
ents from  each  of  8 research  sites  and  38  from 
the  ninth.  The  observed  frequency  distribution 
was  generally  normal,  with  skewness  and 
kurtosis  of  only  -0.34  and  0.29,  respectively.  Al- 
though only  nine  clients  failed  to  attempt  the 
PCM,  nearly  16  percent  of  the  item  responses 
were  unscorable  due  to  paucity  of  content. 

Interrater  reliability,  split-half  reliability, 
and  coefficient  alpha  based  on  103  response  pro- 
tocols were  0.73,  0.41,  and  0.49,  respectively. 
Factor  analysis  revealed  that  the  first  unro- 
tated principal  component  accounted  for  35  per- 
cent of  the  total  variance  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a single  item,  all  items  loaded  at  at  least 
0.55.  The  parents  item  correlated  at  only  0.13 
with  the  first  principal  component  score. 

Results 

The  hypothesized  model  predicted  that  the 
interaction  of  type  of  treatment  (TSF  versus 
MET)  and  conceptual  level  of  the  client  would  be 
significantly  related  to  drinking  outcome.  Fig- 
ure 2 schematizes  the  relationship  actually  ob- 
served on  the  outcome  variable  percentage  of 
days  abstinent.  Above  and  below  the  line  re- 
spectively are  the  p-values  for  the  outpatient 


Figure  2.  P-values  of  relationships  of  CL  and 
treatment  to  drinking  outcome. 


arm  and  the  aftercare  arm  of  MATCH.  Neither 
is  statistically  significant. 

At  least  three  reasons  seem  possible  for  the 
failure  to  demonstrate  the  predicted  effect.  Ob- 
viously, there  may,  in  fact,  be  no  relationship  in 
nature  between  the  variables,  despite  the  ear- 
lier findings  reported  by  McLachlan  (1972, 
1974)  and  the  generally  positive  findings  noted 
by  Stoppard  and  Miller  (1985)  in  the  educa- 
tional literature.  (A  recently  reported  study 
(Nielsen  et  al.  1998)  has  also  found  that  match- 
ing alcoholic  outpatients  to  degree  of  treatment 
structure  was  associated  with  treatment  reten- 
tion. Unlike  in  MATCH,  however,  this  investi- 
gation did  not  deal  with  drinking  outcomes  per 
se.) 

The  second  possibility  lies  with  difficulties  in 
scoring  the  PCM.  In  our  hands,  the  interrater 
reliability  of  the  measure  was  only  0.73,  despite 
a 1-week  training  course  given  to  the  raters. 
Factor  analysis  of  the  PCM  as  well  as  coefficient 
alpha  also  suggested  that  the  content  of  the 
PCM  is  heterogeneous. 

Thirdly,  it  was  assumed  that  TSF  would  be 
more  structured  than  MET.  This  was  only  dem- 
onstrated in  the  outpatient  arm  of  the  trial. 
Nevertheless,  the  relationship  of  degree  of 
structure  of  treatment  and  conceptual  level  to 
drinking  was  not  significant  in  either  arm  of  the 
study. 

Future  research  on  the  relationship  of  con- 
ceptual level  of  the  client  and  degree  of  alcohol- 
ism treatment  structure  might  more  profitably 
employ  an  alternative  measure  to  the  PCM  as 
well  as  contrast  treatments  differing  in  struc- 
ture more  extremely  than  the  interventions  in 
Project  MATCH.  Interventions  might  also  be  as- 
sessed against  other  relevant,  but  nondrinking, 
outcomes  such  as  treatment  retention  and  cli- 
ent satisfaction. 
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ABSTRACT 

The  core  literature  of  Alcoholics  Anonymous  (AA)  identifies  two  prerequisites  for  suc- 
cessful affiliation  and  positive  outcome  within  AA.  These  are  a sense  of  “hitting  bottom” 
and  a willingness  to  accept  and  practice  a spiritual  program  for  recovery.  This  chapter 
presents  the  rationale  and  operational  definition  for  client  meaning-seeking,  a composite 
measure  intended  to  represent  these  characteristics.  A prospective  matching  hypothesis 
was  developed  in  Project  MATCH  which  stated  that  meaning-seeking  and  posttreatment 
percentage  of  days  abstinent  would  be  positively  and  strongly  related  within  the  Twelve 
Step  Facilitation  (TSF)  condition,  whereas  a weaker  positive  relationship  would  be 
found  in  the  combined  Cognitive-Behavioral  Coping  Skills  (CBT)  and  Motivational  En- 
hancement (MET)  therapies.  Similarly,  client  meaning-seeking  and  drinking  intensity 
were  predicted  to  be  weakly  related  within  the  combined  CBT  and  MET  conditions,  but 
strongly  and  negatively  related  for  clients  assigned  to  TSF.  Partial  support  for  the  pro- 
spective matching  hypothesis  was  found  in  the  aftercare  sample,  but  not  in  the  outpa- 
tient sample.  Proposed  causal  mechanisms  underlying  the  hypothesis  were  partially 
supported  in  the  outpatient  sample,  and  adjustments  to  the  causal  model  led  to  partial 
support  of  the  prospective  model  in  the  aftercare  sample. 


Involvement  in  Alcoholics  Anonymous  (AA) 
is  widely  recommended  as  an  aid  in  recov- 
ery. Meta-analytic  reviews  indicate  that 
such  engagement  is  associated  with  more  favor- 
able outcomes  (Emrick  et  al.  1993)  and  that  the 
magnitude  of  benefit  may  vary  according  to 
whether  clients  received  prior  outpatient  or  in- 
patient treatment  (Tonigan,  Toscova  et  al. 
1996).  Substantial  effort  has  been  directed  to- 
ward the  identification  of  predictors  of  AA  affili- 
ation, with  at  least  62  client  characteristics  ex- 
amined in  one  or  more  studies.  Client  attributes 
most  associated  with  AA  affiliation  include 
heavier  drinking,  more  severe  alcohol  depend- 
ence, and  experienced  loss  of  control  when 
drinking  (Emrick  et  al.  1993). 

Nevertheless,  even  the  strongest  predictors  of 
AA  affiliation  account  separately  for  less  than 


10  percent  of  the  variance  in  AA  attendance  and 
involvement,  indicating  that  currently  identi- 
fied predictors  are  of  limited  clinical  utility  in 
identifying  whom  to  refer  or  not  to  refer  to  AA. 
Predictor  variables  appear  to  have  been  se- 
lected most  often  on  the  basis  of  convenience 
(what  can  be  measured  easily)  rather  than  what 
ought  to  be  measured  from  a conceptual  analy- 
sis of  AA.  We  believe  that  the  core  literature  of 
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AA  offers  some  clear  predictions  of  the  likely 
characteristics  of  AA  affiliates,  many  of  which 
have  been  ignored  in  alcohol  research. 

This  chapter  describes  the  rationale  and  de- 
velopment of  one  composite  variable  to  predict 
AA  affiliation  and  involvement  for  clients  as- 
signed to  a formal  Twelve  Step  Facilitation  (TSF; 
Nowinski  et  al.  1992)  therapy.  The  composite 
variable  was  derived  from  a theoretical  perspec- 
tive, combining  recommendations  made  in  the 
core  AA  literature  with  findings  from  AA  re- 
search. The  predictive  utility  of  this  composite 
variable  was  examined  prospectively  with  the 
Project  MATCH  (1993,  1997)  clinical  samples, 
the  results  of  which  are  presented  here  along 
with  an  evaluation  of  the  conceptual  causal 
chain  underlying  predicted  relationships. 

Rationale  of  the  Client 
Matching  Variable 

The  central  question  underlying  this  investi- 
gation was,  “Who  will  be  most  likely  to  affiliate 
with  and  derive  benefit  from  AA?”  According  to 
the  basic  “big  book”  of  AA  (1976),  “hitting  bot- 
tom" is  essential.  This  bottoming  out,  as  under- 
stood in  AA,  is  characterized  not  so  much  by  cat- 
astrophic consequences  as  by  a spiritual/exis- 
tential bankruptcy  and  a sense  of  hopelessness 
about  one’s  ability  to  control  drinking  despite 
awareness  of  its  consequences.  The  big  book  de- 
scribes hitting  bottom  as  a period  of  “incompre- 
hensible demoralization”  that  is  necessary  but 
not  sufficient  for  recovery.  Also  needed,  by  AA’s 
account,  is  a willingness  to  accept  help  and  to 
pursue  a spiritual  path  to  recovery.  This  distinc- 
tion is  reflected  both  in  the  common  statement 
in  meetings  that  “AA  is  not  for  everybody  who 
needs  it,  but  for  those  who  need  it  and  want  it,” 
and  in  advice  for  working  with  an  alcoholic  (Al- 
coholics Anonymous  1976): 

If  he  is  not  interested  in  your  solution,  if  he  ex- 
pects you  to  act  only  as  a banker  for  his  finan- 
cial difficulties  or  a nurse  for  his  sprees,  you 
may  have  to  drop  him  until  he  changes  his 
mind.  (p.  95)  . . . We  find  it  a waste  of  time  to 
keep  chasing  a man  who  cannot  or  will  not  work 
with  you.  (p.  96) 

Typical  research  measures  of  motivation  for 
change  do  not  really  capture  this  concept  of 


hitting  bottom.  While  change  readiness  is  tac- 
itly present  in  AA’s  third  tradition  and  in  the  AA 
program’s  emphasis  upon  “one  day  at  a time’ 
(McCrady  1994),  an  AA  understanding  of  this 
critical  willingness  refers  more  to  a critical  de- 
sire for  meaning  in  life  that  is  found  through 
spiritual  means. 

Meaning-Seeking  as  a 
Composite  Matching 
Variable 

There  are  two  potentially  distinct  aspects  of 
this  spiritual/meaning  crisis.  One  aspect  is  an 
experienced  lack  of  meaning  in  life.  Crumbaugh 
and  Maholick’s  (1976)  Purpose  in  Life  (PIL) 
scale  was  designed  specifically  to  assess  current 
sense  of  meaning,  and  it  has  been  used  in  prior 
studies  of  substance  abuse  (Black  1991).  On  the 
PIL,  lower  scores  reflect  a relative  lack  of  per- 
ceived current  life  meaning.  Such  meaning  defi- 
cit is,  we  believe,  a better  operationalization  of 
hitting  bottom,  as  understood  in  the  core  AA  lit- 
erature, than  are  measures  of  drinking  pat- 
terns, consequences,  or  dependence  levels.  Yet  a 
meaning  void  alone  does  not  capture  the  AA  ele- 
ment of  willingness.  A second  Crumbaugh 
(1977)  instrument,  the  Seeking  of  Noetic  Goals 
(SONG)  scale,  was  developed  as  a companion 
measure  to  the  PIL  and  was  designed  to  assess 
the  extent  of  desire  for  and  seeking  of  greater 
meaning  in  life.  Higher  scores  on  the  SONG  re- 
flect a quest  for  greater  meaning. 

Because  both  elements  seem  essential  to  cap- 
ture AA’s  understanding  of  hitting  bottom,  we 
reasoned  that  a difference  score  (SONG  minus 
PIL)  would  be  a reasonable  operational  defini- 
tion. High  positive  values  on  this  meaning-seek- 
ing difference  score  reflect  a low  sense  of  current 
meaning  combined  with  a strong  desire  for 
greater  meaning.  Negative  meaning-seeking 
values,  on  the  other  hand,  suggest  that  current 
sense  of  purpose  exceeds  the  desire  for  greater 
meaning  in  life.  This  difference  score  can  range 
from  +120  (maximum  SONG  score  of  140,  mini- 
mum PIL  score  of  20)  to  -120  (minimum  SONG 
score  of  20,  maximum  PIL  score  of  140).  In  this 
way,  meaning-seeking  can  be  conceived  as  a point 
along  a continuum  between  these  extremes. 
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Predicted  Relationships 

A primary  matching  hypothesis  in  Project 
MATCH  (1993,  1997)  was  that  higher  scores  on 
meaning-seeking  (hitting  bottom)  would  predict 
better  outcomes  in  the  TSF  treatment,  which 
explicitly  focuses  on  issues  of  spirituality  and 
meaning  (Nowinski  et  al.  1992).  Consistent 
with  core  AA  writings,  we  also  expected  that 
lower  meaning-seeking  scores,  reflecting  dis- 
tance from  hitting  bottom,  would  be  associated 
with  poorer  outcomes  in  TSF.  This,  then,  illus- 
trates a testable  hypothesis  derived  directly 
from  AA  theory: 

In  terms  of  the  two  primary  outcome  measures 
chosen  for  Project  MATCH,  we  predicted  that 
meaning-seeking  and  posttreatment  percentage 
of  days  abstinent  (PDA)  would  be  strongly  and 
positively  related  for  clients  assigned  to  TSF, 
and  that  meaning- seeking  and  posttreatment 
drinks  per  drinking  day  (DDD)  would  be 
strongly  and  negatively  related  for  clients  as- 
signed  to  TSF. 

We  had  no  reason  to  predict  a relationship  be- 
tween meaning-seeking  and  outcomes  for  cli- 
ents assigned  to  the  other  two  treatments  stud- 
ied in  Project  MATCH:  Motivational  Enhance- 
ment Therapy  (MET;  Miller  et  al.  1992)  and 
Cognitive-Behavior  Coping  Skills  Therapy 
(CBT;  Kadden  et  al.  1992).  Consequently,  we 
pooled  clients  in  these  conditions  into  a single 
group  and  made  the  prediction  that  meaning- 
seeking would  be  modestly  related  to  outcomes 
(PDA  and  DDD)  for  these  non-TSF  clients. 

An  important  contribution  of  the  Project 
MATCH  analytic  strategy  is  the  requirement 
that  prospective  hypotheses  delineate  and  sta- 
tistically test  the  causal  mechanisms  support- 
ing the  hypothesis.  Our  meaning-seeking  pre- 
dictions were  based  upon  the  assumptions  that 
the  content  of  the  TSF  modality  would  be  more 
relevant  to  higher  meaning-seeking  clients  and, 
consequently,  meaning-seeking  would  be  more 
positively  related  with  satisfaction  with  treat- 
ment within  the  TSF  condition  than  in  the  com- 
bined MET  and  CBT  conditions.  In  turn,  mean- 
ing-seeking and  two  measures  of  treatment 
compliance  within  TSF  (AA  meeting  attendance 
and  percentage  of  therapy  sessions  attended) 
would  be  more  positively  related  in  TSF  than  in 


the  combined  CBT  and  MET  conditions.  Finally, 
we  expected  that  these  mechanisms  would  be- 
come manifest  in  a more  positive  relationship 
between  meaning-seeking  and  attendance  and 
involvement  in  AA  both  during  and  after  treat- 
ment for  clients  assigned  to  TSF  and  that 
higher  AA  involvement  would  predict  (and 
maintain)  better  outcome  (higher  PDA  and 
lower  DDD). 

Results 

Of  the  1,726  clients  studied  in  Project 
MATCH,  96  percent  provided  sufficiently  com- 
plete data  at  intake  to  compute  the  composite 
meaning-seeking  matching  variable.  No  mean 
differences  were  found  among  the  three  treat- 
ment groups  in  either  the  outpatient  (F(2,  914)= 
0.14,  p<. 87)  or  the  aftercare  (F( 2,  737)=0.09, 
p<.  92)  arms  of  the  study,  although  clients’  mean 
levels  of  meaning-seeking  did  vary  significantly 
within  both  outpatient  sites  (F( 4,  910)=3.13, 
p<.014)  and  aftercare  sites  (F( 5,  734)=4.7, 
p<.0003).  A reasonably  normal  distribution  was 
obtained  within  each  arm  for  the  composite 
variable  (outpatient:  M-- 16.50,  SD=29.09, 
skewness=0. 17;  aftercare:  M-- 10.90,  SD= 

30.21,  skewness=0.27). 

Outpatient  Sample 

Prognostic  Effect  of  Meaning-Seeking 

The  prognostic  effect  of  baseline  meaning- 
seeking was  examined  separately  for  outpatient 
and  aftercare  clients.  These  analyses  were  run 
separately  for  the  treatment  period  (months  1- 
3)  and  for  the  followup  period  (months  4-15). 
Prognostic  effects  for  the  primary  dependent 
measures  (PDA  and  DDD)  were  examined  in  a 
hierarchical  linear  modeling  (HLM)  context 
which  controlled  for  site,  treatment,  and  time 
(linear  and  quadratic  terms)  and  their  interac- 
tions with  each  other  and  the  meaning-seeking 
attribute  (Project  MATCH  Research  Group 
1997;  Longabaugh  and  Wirtz,  this  volume,  pp. 
4-17). 

Baseline  meaning-seeking  was  not  predictive 
of  abstinence  (PDA)  during  the  12  weeks  of 
treatment  in  the  outpatient  (p<.17)  sample. 
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Likewise,  no  prognostic  effect  was  observed  for 
PDA  during  the  12  months  of  followup  in  the 
outpatient  (p<.27)  sample.  This  finding  was 
consist! nt  across  sites,  evidenced  most  clearly 
in  the  nonsignificant  site  by  meaning-seeking 
product  terms  in  the  HLM  tests  (all  p’s  >.30).  In 
contrast,  at  intake,  meaning-seeking  did  predict 
drinking  intensity  (DDD)  during  outpatient 
treatment  (p<.04),  a finding  that  was  relatively 
consistent  across  sites  (site  by  meaning-seeking 
interaction,  p<.39).  Examination  of  scatter  plots 
indicated  that  outpatient  clients  higher  in 
meaning-seeking  reported  more  DDD  during 
treatment,  relative  to  outpatients  with  lower 
baseline  meaning-seeking  scores.  The  prognos- 
tic effect  between  meaning-seeking  and  DDD 
faded  during  followup  (months  4-15)  in  the  out- 
patient sample  (p<. 78),  and  little  variation  in 
this  finding  was  identified  when  the  matching 
attribute  was  crossed  by  site  or  treatment 
condition. 

Testing  of  the  Primary 

Matching  Hypothesis 

The  rationale  for  testing  of  the  prospective 
Project  MATCH  primary  hypotheses  and  pro- 
tection of  type  1 error  rate  has  been  described 
elsewhere  (Project  MATCH  Research  Group 
1993,  1997;  Longabaugh  and  Wirtz,  this  vol- 
ume, pp.  4-17)  and  will  not  be  repeated  in  de- 
tail. Essentially,  24  HLM  tests  specifically  ex- 
amined the  meaning-seeking  hypothesis,  12 
conducted  from  data  during  treatment  and  12 
with  followup  data.  The  12  parallel  HLM 
tests  included:  (1)  four  tests  of  the  matching 
hypothesis  collapsing  time,  separately  for 
PDA  and  for  DDD,  with  aftercare  and  out- 
patient samples,  (2)  the  same  four  tests  of 
the  matching  hypothesis  as  it  potentially 
changed  in  magnitude  across  time  in  a lin- 
ear function,  and  (3)  the  same  series  of  four 
tests  of  the  matching  hypothesis  as  it  poten- 
tially changed  in  magnitude  across  time  in 
a quadratic  function. 

Figure  1 shows  the  mean  monthly  trans- 
formed PDA  values  by  the  dichotomized 
meaning-seeking  attribute  (low:  0 or  nega- 
tive score,  high:  > + l)  for  outpatients  in  the 
TSF  condition  and  in  the  combined  CBT 
and  MET  conditions.  Consistent  with  our 


predictions,  high  meaning-seeking  clients  as- 
signed to  TSF  reported  a higher  frequency  of  ab- 
stinent days  than  did  low  meaning-seeking  TSF 
clients.  Twelve  months  after  treatment,  for  ex- 
ample, high  meaning-seeking  clients  assigned 
to  the  TSF  condition  reported,  on  average,  7 per- 
cent more  abstinent  days  relative  to  low  mean- 
ing-seeking clients  assigned  to  the  TSF  group. 
Contrary  to  expectations,  however,  this  same 
trend — albeit  a smaller,  2-percent  difference  in 
abstinent  days  12  months  after  treatment — was 
found  in  the  non-TSF  groups,  although  as  re- 
ported earlier,  the  overall  prognostic  relation- 
ship was  not  statistically  significant. 

Table  1 provides  the  probability  values  asso- 
ciated with  the  results  of  the  overall  and  time- 
bound  matching  tests  of  the  meaning-seeking 
attribute  for  the  within-treatment  and  post- 
treatment periods  for  both  primary  dependent 
measures.  None  of  the  planned  tests  (;i=12)  was 
significant,  and  only  modest  variation  in  match- 
ing results  was  found  across  outpatient  sites. 

Also  reported  in  table  1 are  the  unplanned 
pairwise  matching  contrasts  for  the  meaning- 
seeking attribute.  None  of  these  36  post  hoc  con- 
trasts supported  the  matching  hypothesis. 
Thus,  for  outpatients,  we  found  no  support  for 
the  prospective  and  post  hoc  hypothesis  predict- 
ing a differential  treatment  response  in  fre- 
quency and  intensity  of  drinking  between  TSF 
and  the  combined  CBT  and  MET  groups  on  the 
basis  of  the  meaning-seeking  attribute. 


Followup  months 

Figure  1.  Comparison  of  high  versus  low  meaninp- 
seeking  outpatient  clients  assigned  to  TSF  and  combined 
CBT  and  MET.  (Percentage  of  days  abstinent  for  the  12 
months  after  treatment  completion.) 
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Table  1.  Summary  of  a priori  and  post  hoc  meaning-seeking  matching  tests:  Outpatient  sample 

(A/=  952)  (probability  values) 


Planned  contrast  Unplanned  contrasts 


TSF 

vs.  CBT+MET 

TSF  vs.  CBT 

TSF  vs.  MET 

CBT  vs.  MET 

During  treatment 

Percentage  of  days  abstinent 

.85  (.87)1 

.59 

.83 

.47 

Percentage  of  days  abstinentunear 

.60  (.54) 

.81 

.51 

.69 

Percentage  of  days  abstinentQuadratic 

.78  (.94) 

.82 

.49 

.38 

Drinks  per  drinking  day 

.90  (.86) 

.62 

.78 

.46 

Drinks  per  drinking  dayunear 

.75  (.82) 

.62 

.96 

.67 

Drinks  per  drinking  dayQuadratic 

.99  (.89) 

.87 

.87 

.75 

Posttreatment:  Months  4-15 

Percentage  of  days  abstinent 

.32  (.43)1 

.51 

.30 

.70 

Percentage  of  days  abstinentunear 

.90  (.79) 

.72 

.57 

.38 

Percentage  of  days  abstinentQuadratic 

.13  (.11) 

.12 

.30 

.63 

Drinks  per  drinking  day 

.27  (.46) 

.55 

.51 

.95 

Drinks  per  drinking  dayunear 

.54  (.70) 

.77 

.71 

.93 

Drinks  per  drinking  dayQuadratic 

.22  (.21) 

.12 

.56 

.35 

1 Probability  values  not  controlling  for  site  x treatment  x matching  attribute  interaction  are  in  parentheses. 


Causal  Chain  Analyses 

The  hypothesis  predicted  that  high  meaning- 
seeking clients  would  feel  more  comfortable, 
and  be  more  receptive  to,  the  content  of  the  TSF 
modality  relative  to  low  meaning-seeking  cli- 
ents. This  positive  response  of  higher  meaning- 
seeking clients  in  TSF  was  predicted  to  be  mani- 
fest in  greater  satisfaction  with  therapy,  higher 
AA  attendance  and  therapy  compliance,  and 
more  involvement  in  AA.  Higher  involvement  in 
AA  was,  in  turn,  expected  to  lead  to  more  posi- 
tive outcomes.  Client  meaning-seeking  was  ex- 
pected to  be  unrelated  to  the  content  and  pro- 
cesses of  the  CBT  and  MET  conditions. 

Several  analytic  strategies  were  used  to  test 
the  adequacy  of  the  meaning-seeking  causal 
chain.  Structural  equation  modeling  (Byrne 
1994)  was  initially  chosen  to  test  underlying  as- 
sumptions of  the  model,  but  deletion  of  cases  be- 
cause of  missing  process  data  reduced  the  out- 
patient sample  by  29  percent  and  the  aftercare 
sample  by  33  percent.  The  approach  eventually 
adopted  was  hierarchical  multiple  regression 
analyses  which,  after  controlling  for  site, 


matching  attribute,  and  treatment  main  effects, 
tested  the  matching  attribute  by  treatment 
product  term  (i.e.,  meaning-seeking  by  TSF  ver- 
sus CBT+MET  combined).  In  this  analysis,  re- 
jection of  the  null  hypothesis  for  the  product 
term  would  indicate  a differential  relationship 
between  meaning-seeking  and  the  criterion 
measure  (a  variable  in  our  causal  model)  by  the 
specified  treatment  contrast.  Unstandardized 
and  standardized  beta  weights  were  examined 
to  assess  the  nature  of  any  observed  differential 
relationship  between  meaning-seeking  and  a 
causal  variable  nested  within  treatment 
conditions. 

Table  2 summarizes  the  causal  chain  analy- 
ses for  the  outpatient  sample.  Complete  support 
for  the  prospective  model  would  result  in  p val- 
ues <.05  under  the  column  heading  Interaction, 
indicating  a different  relationship  (by  treat- 
ment condition)  between  meaning-seeking  and 
listed  causal  variables.  Complete  support  for 
the  model  would  then  have  large  and  positive 
beta  weights  for  TSF  and  nonsignificant  beta 
weights  for  CBT+MET. 
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Table  2.  Summary  of  causal  chain  analyses 
for  outpatient  sample  (A/= 952) 


Causal  (criterion)  variable 

Interaction 

CBT+ 
TSF  MET 

Therapy  process 

Client  Satisfaction 
With  Treatment 

p<.067 

.03  .15 

WAI:  Relationship  Bond 

p<051 

.04  -.10 

WAI:  Goal  Compatibility 

p<.021 

-.01  -.18 

WAI:  Task  Compatibility 

p<.003 

-.02  -.14 

Percent  Therapy 
Sessions  Attended 

p<.231 

-.11  -.10 

AA  attendance 

Months  1-3 

p<.015 

.13  .04 

Months  4-6 

p<.041 

.14  .09 

Months  6-9 

p<.160 

.09  .03 

AA  involvement 

Months  1-3 

p<.961 

.12  .16 

Months  4-9 

p<870 

.09  .10 

NOTE:  WAI  refers  to  client  ratings  of  the  therapeutic  rela- 
tionship (at  Week  2 of  treatment)  using  the  Working  Alli- 
ance Inventory  (Horvath  and  Greenberg  1986). 
Unstandardized  (3  weights. 

As  shown,  findings  were  mixed  in  their  sup- 
port of  the  proposed  causal  chain.  Client  mean- 
ing-seeking was  unrelated  to  client  report  of 
goal  compatibility  and  task  compatibility  in  the 
TSF  condition  and  was  negatively  related  with 
report  of  goal  compatibility  and  task  compatibil- 
ity in  the  combined  CBT  and  MET  conditions. 
Trends  for  client  satisfaction  with  treatment 
and  bond  with  the  therapist  similarly  reflected 
a negative  relationship  with  meaning-seeking 
in  the  CBT+MET  condition  but  not  for  TSF  cli- 
ents. It  appears,  therefore,  that  high  meaning- 
seeking clients  found  the  goals  and  tasks  of  TSF 
less  unacceptable  than  those  of  the  CBT  and 
MET  clients  combined. 

A core  assumption  was  supported  by  the  find- 
ing that  meaning-seeking  predicted  AA  affilia- 
tion in  the  TSF  group  but  not  in  the  CBT  and 
MET  groups.  Regression  analyses  for  AA  atten- 
dance excluded  outliers  (AA  values  exceeding  3 
SD  from  treatment  group  mean),  although  find- 
ings did  not  substantially  differ  when  outlier 


cases  were  retained  in  the  analyses.  Both  dur- 
ing treatment  (months  1-3)  and  for  the  3 
months  immediately  following  treatment 
(months  4-6),  meaning-seeking  was  positively 
and  significantly  predictive  of  AA  meeting  at- 
tendance for  TSF  clients,  and  meaning-seeking 
was  marginally  related  to  AA  attendance  in  the 
CBT  and  MET  groups.  The  predicted  relation- 
ship was  not  observed  for  our  measure  of  AA  in- 
volvement (Tonigan,  Connors  et  al.  1996). 

Figure  2 demonstrates  a clear  and  consistent 
ranking  across  39  months  of  followup  of  a tri- 
chotomized  meaning-seeking  variable  and  per- 
centage of  days  AA  attendance  as  predicted  for 
TSF  clients.  Mean  values  of  the  meaning-seek- 
ing variable  were  highest  for  the  high  meaning- 
seekers,  followed  by  the  medium  and  low  mean- 
ing-seekers (at  all  followups),  and  post  hoc 
scheffe  tests  indicated  that  these  differences 
were  significant  at  3 (p<.006),  12  (p<.041),  and 
15  (p<.016)  months  followup. 


Figure  2.  Trichotomized  meaning-seeking  attrib- 
ute for  TSF  outpatient  clients. 


Did  the  positive  association  between  mean- 
ing-seeking and  AA  attendance  for  outpatient 
TSF  clients  become  manifest  in  positive  out- 
come? Two  hierarchical  multiple  regression 
analyses  were  conducted  to  examine  this  ques- 
tion, with  summary  measures  of  frequency 
(PDA)  and  intensity  (DDD)  of  drinking  (months 
4-9)  separately  serving  as  criterion  measures. 
Site,  baseline  drinking  (PDA  and  DDD),  treat- 
ment, and  meaning-seeking  main  effects  were 
entered  first,  followed  by  main  effect  of  percent- 
age of  days  AA  attendance  and,  in  the  third 
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block,  the  product  term  representing  percent- 
age of  days  AA  by  the  a priori  treatment  con- 
trast (TSF  versus  CBT+MET). 

The  product  term  with  PDA  at  proximal  fol- 
lowup as  the  dependent  measure  (months  4-9) 
was  not  significant  (p<.13),  indicating  no  differ- 
ential relationship  between  AA  attendance  and 
frequency  of  abstinent  days  by  treatment  condi- 
tion (TSF  vs.  CBT+MET).  The  main  effect  of  AA, 
after  controlling  for  site,  treatment,  baseline 
drinking,  and  meaning-seeking  main  effects 
was  significant  (p<.0001)  and  accounted  for  4 
percent  of  variance  in  frequency  of  drinking  for 
the  first  6 months  after  the  end  of  treatment. 
The  slope  associated  with  the  AA  predictor  (6= 
0.44,  i(844)=6.28)  was  positive,  indicating  that 
higher  rates  of  AA  attendance  during  treatment 
were  predictive  of  higher  frequency  of  abstinent 
days  during  followup. 

With  drinking  intensity  as  the  dependent 
measure,  a significant  differential  relationship 
was  obtained  between  percentage  of  days  AA  at- 
tendance during  treatment  and  drinking  inten- 
sity (months  4-9)  by  treatment  condition  (TSF 
versus  CBT+MET),  £(843)=2.14,  p<.03.  Inspec- 
tion of  DDD  regressed  on  percentage  of  days  AA 
indicated  that,  within  TSF,  DDD  was  negatively 
and  significantly  related  with  AA  attendance 
(6=- 1.68,  p<.001),  and  that  AA  attendance  and 
drinking  intensity  were  not  related  in  the  com- 
bined CBT  and  MET  conditions  (6=-0.80, 
p<.06).  These  findings  are  consistent  with  the 
prospective  model  described  above. 

Aftercare  Sample 

Prognostic  Effect  of  Meaning-Seeking 

Prognostic  effects  of  the  meaning-seeking 
variable  on  PDA  and  DDD  were  examined  dur- 
ing treatment  and  for  the  12  months  after  treat- 
ment. These  effects  were  studied  in  the  context 
of  HLM  and,  like  the  analyses  for  the  outpatient 
sample,  these  analyses  controlled  for  variation 
accounted  for  by  site,  treatment,  and  matching 
attribute  main  effects  and  their  interactions. 
Baseline  meaning-seeking  was  not  predictive  of 
PDA  either  during  treatment  (p<.19)  or  for  the 
12  months  after  treatment  (p<.ll)  in  the  after- 
care sample.  This  finding  was  consistent  across 


the  aftercare  sites  as  indicated  by  the 
nonsignificant  site  by  meaning-seeking  interac- 
tion terms.  Unlike  the  outpatient  sample, 
meaning-seeking  and  drinking  intensity  were 
statistically  unrelated  in  the  aftercare  sample 
during  treatment  (p<. 06)  and  remained  at  the 
trend  level  of  a relationship  during  the  12 
months  after  treatment  (p<.06).  Little  variation 
across  aftercare  sites  was  identified  in  regard  to 
this  trend  finding. 

Testing  of  the  Primary 

Matching  Hypothesis 

Statistical  tests  of  the  meaning-seeking  hy- 
pothesis in  the  aftercare  sample  were  parallel  to 
the  tests  conducted  in  the  outpatient  sample. 
Twenty-four  tests  were  conducted;  12  of  these 
focused  on  the  treatment  phase  of  the  study,  and 
12  tests  examined  the  matching  hypothesis  dur- 
ing the  12  months  after  treatment. 

Figure  3 shows  the  monthly  transformed 
PDA  outcomes  for  high  versus  low  meaning- 
seeking aftercare  clients  in  TSF  and  in  the  com- 
bined non-TSF  conditions  (low:  0 or  negative 
score,  high:  >1).  In  the  aftercare  TSF  condition, 
high  meaning-seeking  clients  fared  somewhat 
less  well  during  early  followup  (10  percent 
fewer  abstinent  days  in  month  4,  p<.03),  but 
this  pattern  reversed  into  the  predicted  direc- 
tion during  later  months.  Contrary  to  our  pre- 
diction that  meaning-seeking  would  be  less  re- 
lated to  PDA  in  the  non-TSF  conditions,  low 
meaning-seeking  clients  consistently  fared 
better  than  did  high  meaning-seeking  clients 


Figure  3.  Comparison  of  high-low  meaning-seek- 
ing aftercare  clients  assigned  to  TSF  and  combined 
CBT  and  MET.  (Percentage  of  days  abstinent  12 
months  after  treatment.) 
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throughout  the  followup  period.  Differences  in 
PDA  outcome  between  high  and  low  meaning- 
seeking  in  the  non-TSF  conditions  were  signifi- 
cant for  followup  months  7-15,  with  the  largest 
monthly  difference  representing  10-percent 
fewer  abstinent  days  for  high  meaning-seeking 
clients. 

Fable  3 gives  the  probability  values  associ- 
ated with  the  12  matching  tests  of  the  meaning- 
seeking  hypothesis  in  the  aftercare  sample.  No 
support  was  found  for  the  hypothesis  during  the 
treatment  phase  of  the  study  on  either  PDA  or 
I)DI).  A significant  attribute  by  treatment  (TSF 
versus  CBT+MET)  by  timeunear  interaction  was 
found,  however,  on  the  PDA  measure  for  follow- 
up months  4-15.  This  nondirectional  interac- 
tion test  was  significant  after  Bonferroni  correc- 
tion for  type  1 error,  indicating  that  the  magni- 
tude of  the  difference  in  slopes  for  the  specified 
treatment  contrast  varied  across  time.  Monthly 
followup  tests  were  conducted  to  ascertain  if  the 
change  in  slopes  across  time  was  in  the  pre- 
dicted direction,  and  this  was  partially  con- 
firmed. In  this  regard,  monthly  contrasts  for 


months  5 through  14  were  p<.05,  with  only 
baseline  drinking  covaried;  monthly  contrasts 
for  months  11,  12,  and  13  were  p<.10  when  ad- 
justed for  baseline  drinking,  site,  and  site  by 
time  effects.  No  support  was  found  for  the  pre- 
dicted meaning-seeking  hypothesis  using  the 
DDD  primary  outcome  measure  during  the  12 
months  of  followup.  Inspection  of  directional 
monthly  contrasts  suggested  that  the  absence  of 
a differential  treatment  response  between 
meaning-seeking  and  drinking  intensity  was 
consistent  across  time,  and  little  variation  was 
observed  between  meaning-seeking  and  drink- 
ing intensity  when  crossed  by  site  and  time. 

Table  3 also  gives  the  results  of  36  unplanned 
pairwise  contrasts  of  the  matching  hypothesis. 
As  shown,  two  contrasts,  both  for  PDAunear 
months  4-15,  were  significant.  These  contrasts 
involved  separately  testing  CBT  and  MET 
against  TSF  and  indicate  that  the  planned  con- 
trast that  was  significant  (TSF  versus 
CBT+MET,  PDALmear  months  4-15)  was  not  the 
result  of  either  CBT  or  MET  “pulling”  the  com- 
bined outcome  for  these  groups  in  a particular 


Table  3.  Summary  of  a priori  and  post  hoc  meaning-seeking  matching  tests: 
Aftercare  sample  (A/=774) (probability  values) 


Planned  contrast  Unplanned  contrasts 


TSF 

vs.  CBT+MET 

TSF  vs.  CBT 

TSF  vs.  MET 

CBT  vs.  MET 

During  treatment 

Percentage  of  days  abstinent 

.95  (.92)  1 

.65 

.57 

.26 

Percentage  of  days  abstinentunear 

.63  (.79) 

.77 

.57 

.75 

Percentage  of  days  abstinentQuadratic 

.16  (.69) 

.49 

.07 

.21 

Drinks  per  drinking  day 

.37  (.58) 

.68 

.24 

.39 

Drinks  per  drinking  dayunear 

.77  (.88) 

.59 

.99 

.54 

Drinks  per  drinking  dayQuadratic 

.50  (.94) 

.68 

.43 

.67 

Posttreatment:  Months  4-15 

Percentage  of  days  abstinent 

.27  (.05) 

.09 

.78 

.12 

Percentage  of  days  abstinentunear 

.01  (.003) 

.04 

.02 

.69 

Percentage  of  days  abstinentQuadratic 

.07  (.02) 

.10 

.10 

.99 

Drinks  per  drinking  day 

.57  (.33) 

.29 

.96 

.22 

Drinks  per  drinking  dayunear 

.49  (.27) 

.38 

.72 

.57 

Drinks  per  drinking  dayQuadratic 

.16  (.05) 

.13 

.32 

.55 

Probability  values  excluding  the  site  x treatment  x matching  attribute  interaction  are  in  parentheses. 
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direction.  In  this  regard,  the  contrast  of  CBT 
and  MET  (PDALmear  months  4-15)  should  not  be 
significant,  which  was  the  case. 

Causal  Chain  Analyses 

The  prospective  hypothesis  was  partially 
supported  in  the  aftercare  sample,  but  only  on 
the  abstinence  measure  and  only  midway 
through  the  12  months  of  followup.  Examina- 
tion of  the  causal  mechanisms  underlying  the 
hypothesis  was  undertaken  to  untangle  the 
complex  matching  findings.  As  before,  hierar- 
chical regression  analyses  were  conducted  with 
attention  directed  to  the  interaction  term  as  evi- 
dence of  a differential  relationship  between 
meaning-seeking  and  causal  variables.  Like- 
wise, extreme  values  of  percentage  of  days  AA 
attendance  led  to  the  removal  of  a limited  num- 
ber of  cases,  and  findings  did  not  differ  when 
these  cases  were  included  in  the  analyses. 

Table  4 gives  the  results  of  the  causal  chain 
analyses  for  the  aftercare  sample.  Surprisingly, 
despite  the  partial  support  for  the  matching  hy- 
pothesis in  the  aftercare  sample  on  the  fre- 
quency of  drinking  measure,  none  of  the  tests  of 
a differential  relationship  between  meaning- 
seeking and  causal  variables  was  significant. 
Specifically,  no  differential  relationship  was 
found  between  meaning-seeking  and  therapy 
process,  AA  attendance,  or  AA  involvement 
measures.  The  only  trend  (p<.10)  was  in  a direc- 
tion opposite  to  that  predicted:  Meaning-seek- 
ing was  negatively  related  with  AA  involvement 
during  treatment  for  TSF  clients. 

Additional  analyses  were  conducted  to  iden- 
tify where  the  meaning-seeking  assumptions 
went  astray.  A major  concern  was  the  discrep- 
ancy between  outpatient  and  aftercare  samples 
in  the  relationship  between  meaning-seeking 
and  subsequent  AA  attendance  for  TSF  clients. 
Many  aftercare  clients  received  exposure  to  AA 
principles  and  attended  AA  meetings  during 
their  formal  inpatient  treatment  experience.  In 
tandem  with  the  fact  that  the  TSF  modality  was 
highly  effective  in  boosting  AA  attendance,  it  is 
plausible  that  the  proposed  relationship  was 
overwhelmed  in  the  aftercare  sample  because  of 
uniformly  high  AA  attendance  rates  in  each  of 
the  three  treatment  conditions. 


Table  4.  Summary  of  causal  chain  analyses 
for  aftercare  sample  (N= 774) 


CBT+ 

Causal  (criterion)  variable  Interaction  TSF  MET 
Therapy  process 


Client  Satisfaction 


With  Treatment 

p<.939 

.10 

.06 

WAI:  Relationship  Bond 

p<.450 

-.12 

-.04 

WAI:  Goal  Compatibility 

p<.  737 

-.09 

-.11 

WAI:  Task  Compatibility 

p<.890 

-.08 

-.04 

Percent  Therapy 

Sessions  Attended 

p<.239 

.04 

-.07 

AA  attendance 

Months  1-3 

p<.804 

.06 

.07 

Months  4-6 

p<.  780 

.04 

.02 

Months  6-9 

p<.361 

.11 

.04 

AA  Involvement 

Months  1-3 

p<.060 

-.10 

.08 

Months  4-9 

p<.153 

-.07 

.05 

NOTE:  WAI  refers  to  client  ratings  of  the  therapeutic  rela- 
tionship (at  Week  2 of  treatment)  using  the  Working  Alli- 
ance Inventory  (Horvath  and  Greenberg  1986). 
Unstandardized  |3  weights. 


We  reasoned  that  while  meaning-seeking 
may  not  have  predicted  differential  rates  of  AA 
exposure  at  specific  followup  points,  the  match- 
ing variable  may  have  predicted  different  pat- 
terns of  AA  attendance  across  time,  which,  in 
turn,  might  explain  the  partial  matching  effect. 
Tonigan  and  colleagues  (in  press)  reported,  for 
example,  that  discrete  patterns  of  AA  atten- 
dance in  Project  MATCH  included  the  following 
categories: 

1.  No  AA  attendance 

2.  AA  attendance  during  the  12  weeks  of 
treatment  only 

3.  AA  attendance  during  treatment  with 
some  attendance  during  followup  up  to 
but  not  past  month  9 

4.  Sustained  AA  attendance  during  treat- 
ment and  all  followup  months 
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5 Erratic  AA  attendance  during  and  after 
treatment,  with  months  between  AA 
meeting  attendance 

Discarding  the  last  category  because  of  the 
limited  number  of  cases,  we  conducted  a Chi 
square  test  (4  x 6)  to  determine  whether  pattern 
of  AA  attendance  (four  categories)  varied  across 
the  trichotomized  meaning-seeking  attribute 
nested  within  the  a priori  matching  contrast 
(six  categories). 

Figure  1 depicts  the  interaction  of  interest 
i/J(  1 5)=29.80,  p<.013),  and  offers  substantial 
support  for  the  underlying  rationale  of  the 
meaning-seeking  causal  chain.  In  particular, 
about  60  percent  of  the  medium  and  high  mean- 
ing-seeking clients  assigned  to  aftercare  TSF 
attended  AA  throughout  the  treatment  and  fol- 
lowup phases  of  the  study.  In  comparison,  about 
50  percent  of  the  low  meaning-seeking  clients 
assigned  to  aftercare  TSF  reported  sustained 
AA  attendance.  In  contrast,  high  and  medium 
meaning-seeking  clients  assigned  to  CBT  and 
MET  attended  AA  throughout  the  study  about 
as  much  as  low  meaning-seeking  clients  as- 
signed to  TSF. 

An  important  question  was,  did  this  finding 
replicate  in  the  outpatient  sample?  Findings 
(x“(15)=203.41,  p<.0001)  suggest  that  the 


Figure  4.  Patterns  of  AA  attendance  by  trichoto- 
mized meaning-seeking  attribute  within  matching 
treatment  contrast  (aftercare  sample).  1 = No  AA  at- 
tendance; 2 = AA  attendance  during  12  weeks  of 
treatment  only;  3 = AA  attendance  during  treatment 
with  some  attendance  during  followup  up  to  but  not 
past  month  9;  4 = Sustained  AA  attendance  during 
treatment  and  all  followup  months. 


general  relationship  between  patterns  of  AA  at- 
tendance and  meaning-seeking  is  stable  in  both 
the  aftercare  and  outpatient  samples.  Spe- 
cifically, high  and  medium  meaning-seekers  as- 
signed to  the  outpatient  TSF  treatment  re- 
ported more  sustained  AA  attendance  through- 
out the  study  than  did  low  meaning-seekers  in 
TSF.  In  addition,  low  meaning-seeking  clients 
in  TSF  reported  more  sustained  AA  attendance 
than  high  meaning-seeking  clients  assigned  to 
either  CBT  or  MET  Not  predicted,  proportion- 
ally more  high  meaning-seekers  assigned  to 
TSF  discontinued  AA  attendance  after  treat- 
ment than  did  low  and  medium  meaning-seek- 
ers assigned  to  TSF. 

Discussion 

What  can  be  learned  from  these  complex  find- 
ings? Some  aspects  of  the  predicted  causal  chain 
were  supported,  and  others  were  not.  The  TSF 
treatment  did  significantly  increase  AA  atten- 
dance, relative  to  the  CBT  and  MET  groups,  in 
both  arms  of  the  trial.  We  did  not  find,  however, 
that  high  meaning-seeking  clients  were  differ- 
entially enthusiastic  and  compliant  with  the 
TSF  treatment,  as  we  had  predicted.  If  any- 
thing, the  higher  meaning-seekers  were  differ- 
entially unenthusiastic  about  the  goals  and 
tasks  presented  to  them  in  outpatient  CBT  and 
MET,  and  this  relationship  was  absent  in  TSF 
Thus,  although  the  expected  pattern  (positive 
slope  for  TSF  and  no  relationship  for  other 
groups)  was  not  found,  the  direction  of  differen- 
tial preference  was  as  predicted  for  outpatients. 

Planned  causal  chain  analyses  did  not  ex- 
plain the  partially  supported  meaning-seeking 
matching  effect  in  the  aftercare  sample.  Our  hy- 
pothesis that  meaning-seeking  would  be  more 
strongly  and  positively  related  with  treatment 
compliance  and  AA  attendance  within  TSF  dur- 
ing treatment  was  not  supported. 

Was  the  absence  of  a differential  relationship 
between  meaning-seeking  and  AA  attendance 
the  result  of  the  unexpected  and  high  overall 
rate  of  AA  attendance  in  the  aftercare  sample'* 
Post  hoc  analyses  support  this  interpretation 
In  particular,  high  and  medium  meaning-seek- 
ing clients  assigned  to  aftercare  TSF  had  more 
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sustained  AA  attendance  throughout  the  study 
than  low  meaning-seeking  clients  in  TSF.  This 
relationship  was  tacitly  assumed  in  the  causal 
model  but  not  explicitly  specified  in  the  a priori 
causal  chain  model. 

We  believe  findings  in  the  outpatient  and  af- 
tercare samples  can  be  meaningfully  inte- 
grated. First,  client  meaning-seeking  was  pre- 
dictive of  different  rates  (outpatient)  or  patterns 
(aftercare)  of  AA  attendance.  In  the  outpatient 
sample,  this  relationship  became  manifest 
quickly  because  it  was  unconfounded  by  prior 
inpatient  treatment  emphasis  on  AA.  In  the  af- 
tercare sample,  this  relationship  was  con- 
founded by  initially  high  rates  of  AA  attendance 
in  all  treatments,  but  became  manifest  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  study.  In  both  samples,  the  as- 
sumption that  client  meaning-seeking  was  posi- 
tively predictive  of  comfortability  with  treat- 
ment tasks,  goals,  and  therapist  bonding  was 
not  supported.  Whether  these  findings  will  be 
replicated  with  more  detailed  process-oriented 
variables  warrants  future  research. 

The  key  mechanism  of  increased  AA  atten- 
dance in  the  meaning-seeking  causal  model  was 
supported  in  both  samples,  but  the  predicted 
matching  effect  was  only  partially  obtained  in 
the  aftercare  sample.  Why?  It  is  our  belief  that 
a focused  and  high  threshold  in  formal  12-step 
emphasis  is  required  to  produce  the  matching 
effect,  a threshold  met  in  the  aftercare  sample 
but  not  for  TSF  outpatients.  If  true,  12-step  fo- 
cused therapies  should  consider  methods  to  en- 
hance treatment  fidelity  when  implementing 
client  treatment  matching  strategies. 

Before  drawing  conclusions,  some  caveats  are 
in  order.  First,  Project  MATCH  was  not  de- 
signed as  a study  of  AA  per  se,  but  only  of  a 
Twelve-Step  Facilitation  therapy  as  one  of  three 
approaches  in  treating  alcohol  problems.  Mea- 
sures of  AA  attendance  and  involvement  such  as 
those  selected  for  use  in  this  trial  implicitly  as- 
sume that  AA  is  a homogeneous  entity.  In  fact, 
there  are  substantial  differences  among  AA 
groups,  and  stronger  affiliation  and  prognostic 
profiles  might  emerge  from  analyses  sensitive 
to  AA  group  heterogeneity  (Montgomery  et  al. 
1993;  Tonigan  et  al.  1995). 

It  is  also  possible  that  the  measure  of  mean- 
ing-seeking used  in  this  study,  albeit  normally 


distributed,  was  not  optimal  as  an  operational 
definition  of  hitting  bottom.  It  showed  only  a 
weak  prognostic  relationship  to  treatment  out- 
comes in  general  and  largely  failed  to  predict  dif- 
ferential response  to  treatments.  Future  studies 
might  seek  a multivariate  definition  of  hitting 
bottom  that  includes  not  only  meaning-seeking 
but  other  measures  such  as  severity  of  negative 
consequences  and  dependence,  depression  and 
hopelessness,  and  perceived  lack  of  personal  con- 
trol over  drinking.  Factor  or  cluster  analytic 
strategies  could  be  applied  to  identify  the  com- 
plex phenomenon  of  hitting  bottom.  Alterna- 
tively, a criterion-referenced  definition  could  be 
derived  by  regression  strategies.  Although  this 
contains  some  risk  of  logical  circularity,  hitting 
bottom  is  in  fact  popularly  conceptualized  as  the 
final  crisis  that  precedes  recovery. 
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ABSTRACT 

The  proposition  evaluated  in  this  chapter  is  that  clients  who  are  more  comfortable 
with  religious  beliefs  and  practices  would  derive  greater  benefit  from  a treatment  that 
incorporated  spiritual  themes  and  practices.  In  terms  of  the  Project  MATCH  treatments, 
it  was  expected  that  clients  with  higher  levels  of  religiosity  would  benefit  more  from  the 
Twelve  Step  Facilitation  (TSF)  treatment  than  would  clients  lower  in  religiosity.  No  re- 
lationship beyond  a weak  prognostic  effect  of  religiosity  on  treatment  outcome  was  pre- 
dicted for  clients  in  the  Cognitive-Behavioral  Coping  Skills  Therapy  or  Motivational 
Enhancement  Therapy  conditions.  Tests  of  this  matching  hypothesis  revealed  no  sup- 
port for  the  predicted  match  among  either  the  outpatient  or  aftercare  populations  sam- 
pled. The  evaluation  of  the  causal  chain  presumed  to  underlie  the  hypothesized 
matching  effect  showed  limited  support  for  the  proposed  chain  among  aftercare  clients, 
where  it  was  found  that  religiosity  among  the  TSF  clients  was  linearly  related  to  the  de- 
gree of  therapeutic  task  compatibility.  In  terms  of  other  analyses,  it  was  found  that  after- 
care clients  reported  greater  religiosity  at  pretreatment  than  did  outpatient  clients  and 
that  pretreatment  religiosity  predicted  positive  posttreatment  drinking  outcomes. 
Taken  together,  religiosity  did  not  emerge  as  a viable  matching  dimension  with  the 
treatments  evaluated  in  Project  MATCH,  although  it  does  appear  that  religiosity  may 
play  a role  in  the  prediction  of  the  therapeutic  relationship  among  aftercare  clients  and 
of  posttreatment  drinking  behavior.  Future  research  on  these  relationships  will  help 
specify  the  role  of  religiosity  in  alcoholism  treatment  and  identify  circumstances  under 
which  religiosity  might  productively  be  focused  on  in  the  treatment  endeavor. 


Despite  the  consistent  indication  that  reli- 
gion plays  a significant  role  in  many  peo- 
ple’s lives  (e.g.,  Hoge  1996),  there  has 
been  remarkably  little  research  on  the  role  of  re- 
ligiosity and  religious  beliefs  in  treatment  spe- 
cifically and  the  behavior  change  process  more 
generally.  This  lack  of  systematic  research  at- 
tention has  been  evident  in  the  general  psycho- 
therapy literature  as  well  as  in  addictions  treat- 
ment research  (Larson  et  al.  1998). 

Project  MATCH  provided  the  opportunity  to 
evaluate  differential  outcomes  associated  with 
response  to  three  alcoholism  treatments  as  a 
function  of  pretreatment  levels  of  client  religios- 
ity. To  our  knowledge,  no  prospective  study  has 


examined  whether  client  religiosity  interacts 
with  alcoholism  treatment  modalities  to  pro- 
duce differential  outcomes.  In  the  arena  of 
treatment  for  depression,  Propst  (1980)  found  in 
a randomized  trial  that  religiously  oriented  cli- 
ents with  depression  fared  better  when  spiri- 
tual themes  were  integrated  into  a cognitive  re- 
structuring intervention  than  when  such  mate- 
rial was  omitted,  regardless  of  the  religious 
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orientation  of  the  therapist.  Propst  et  al.  (1992) 
subsequently  replicated  this  finding  in  another 
clinical  trial,  demonstrating  differential  ineffec- 
tiveness of  “nonspiritual”  cognitive-behavioral 
therapy  for  religious-oriented  depressed  indi- 
viduals when  treated  by  nonreligious 
therapists. 

As  described  in  detail  elsewhere  (Project 
MATCH  Research  Group  1993),  three  treat- 
ments were  employed  in  Project  MATCH:  Cog- 
nitive-Behavioral Coping  Skills  Therapy  (CBT; 
Kadden  et  al.  1992),  Motivational  Enhancement 
Therapy  (MET;  Miller  et  al.  1992),  and  Twelve 
Step  Facilitation  (TSF;  Nowinski  et  al.  1992). 
The  use  of  these  three  treatments  with  two  dis- 
tinct clinical  populations — outpatients  and  af- 
tercare clients — permitted  the  evaluation  of 
predictions  regarding  differential  outcomes  as- 
sociated with  extent  of  client  religiosity  and  par- 
ticipation in  these  three  treatments.  The  propo- 
sition developed  for  evaluation  in  this  chapter  is 
based  on  a “comfort  model”  between  client  char- 
acteristics and  treatment  philosophy  and  con- 
tent. In  this  regard,  it  was  expected  that  clients 
who  are  more  comfortable  with  religious  beliefs 
and  practices  would  derive  greater  benefit  from 
a treatment  that  incorporated  spiritual  themes 
and  practices.  In  terms  of  the  Project  MATCH 
treatments,  it  was  expected  that  clients  with 
higher  levels  of  religiosity  would  benefit  more 
from  the  TSF  treatment  than  would  clients 
lower  in  religiosity.  No  relationship  beyond  a 
weak  prognostic  effect  of  religiosity  was  pre- 
dicted for  the  CBT  and  MET  conditions. 

There  are  a variety  of  ways  in  which  spiritual 
dimensions  manifest  themselves  in  a 12-step- 
based  intervention.  A review  of  the  12  steps  re- 
veals a heavy  emphasis  on  faith  in  God  (Step  2), 
surrender  to  God’s  will  (Step  3),  prayer  and  con- 
tinued meditation  (Step  11),  and  other  spiritual 
behaviors  (Steps  8-10).  A therapeutic  focus  on 
these  issues  was  hypothesized  to  be  more  com- 
fortable, acceptable,  and  effective  specifically 
for  clients  more  attuned  to  and/or  in  need  of  per- 
sonal religiosity. 

The  TSF  treatment  used  in  Project  MATCH 
was  designed  in  part  to  encourage  and  facilitate 
attendance  at  and  participation  in  Alcoholics 
Anonymous  (AA)  meetings.  There  have  been 
modest  positive  correlations  reported  between 


client  religious  and  spiritual  practices  and  AA 
affiliation.  For  example,  extent  of  religious  and 
spiritual  activities,  such  as  prayer  and  medita- 
tion, has  been  found  to  be  positively  related  to 
AA  affiliation  (Fichter  1982;  Laundergan  and 
Kammeier  1978).  Relatedly,  Harris  et  al.  (1990) 
reported  that  individuals  who  felt  that  God  ac- 
tively worked  in  their  lives  were  significantly 
more  likely  to  affiliate  and  that  direct  experi- 
ences of  God  also  were  positively  related  to 
affiliation. 

The  present  chapter  describes  the  evaluation 
of  the  matching  hypothesis  that  individuals 
higher  in  religiosity  would  benefit  more  from 
the  TSF  intervention  than  would  clients  lower 
on  this  dimension,  and  that  there  would  be  no 
such  relationship  (beyond  a weak  prognostic  ef- 
fect) among  clients  receiving  the  CBT  and  MET 
interventions.  In  addition,  the  causal  chain  de- 
veloped to  account  for  the  proposed  match  is  de- 
scribed and  evaluated. 


Methods 

Operationalizing  Religiosity 

The  total  score  from  the  Religious  Back- 
ground and  Behaviors  (RBB)  questionnaire 
(Connors  et  al.  1996)  was  used  to  assess  reli- 
gious practices.  The  RBB  is  composed  of  13 
items.  On  the  first  item,  clients  identified  the 
term  that  best  describes  them:  atheist,  agnostic, 
unsure,  spiritual,  religious.  On  the  following  six 
items,  the  clients  indicated  (on  an  8-point  Likert 
scale)  the  frequency  with  which  they  had  en- 
gaged in  the  following  behaviors  during  the  past 
year:  thought  about  God,  prayed,  meditated,  at- 
tended worship  services,  read/studied  scrip- 
tures/holy writings,  and  had  direct  experiences 
of  God.  The  last  six  items  assessed  these  do- 
mains in  terms  of  lifetime  occurrence  on  a 3- 
point  ordinal  scale.  The  item  content  was  in- 
tended to  capture  behaviors  traditionally  asso- 
ciated in  the  literature  with  religiosity.  Past 
year  and  lifetime  assessments  were  used  so  that 
recent  religious  behaviors  could  be  identified. 

The  first  item  of  the  RBB  was  assigned  a 
score  from  0 to  4,  ranging  from  atheist  to  reli- 
gious (atheist=0,  agnostic=l,  and  so  forth).  The 
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remaining  items  were  recoded  before  summing 
to  calculate  summary  scale  scores.  Specifically, 
each  of  the  remaining  responses  was  reset  such 
that  1=0,  2=1,  3=2,  4=3,  and  so  forth.  This  proce- 
dure was  implemented  to  establish  an  RBB 
scale  scoring  floor  of  zero  (rather  than  13). 

Psychometric  evaluation  of  the  RBB 
(Connors  et  al.  1996)  has  shown  that  the  meas- 
ure comprises  two  factors,  labeled  God  Con- 
sciousness and  Formal  Practices,  and  that  the 
RBB  possesses  excellent  test-retest  reliability 
and  satisfactory  internal  consistency.  In  this  re- 
gard, the  test-retest  correlation  over  a 3-day  in- 
terval was  found  to  be  0.97,  and  the  internal 
item  consistency  for  the  combined  study  arms 
(outpatient  and  aftercare)  at  intake  to  be  0.86 
(iV=1637). 

Statement  of  the  Matching  Hypothesis 

A single  between-group  slope  contrast  was 
proposed  with  regard  to  the  interaction  of  pre- 
treatment religiosity  and  treatment  in  influenc- 
ing two  drinking  outcome  variables:  percentage 
of  days  abstinent  (PDA)  and  drinks  per  drinking 
day  (DDD).  Specifically , it  was  predicted  that  (a) 
religiosity  and  PDA  would  be  significantly  and 
positively  related  within  the  TSF  condition,  with 
a weaker  relationship  manifest  within  the  com- 
bined CBT  and  MET  conditions  and  (b)  religios- 
ity a?id  DDD  would  be  significantly  and  nega- 
tively related  within  the  TSF  condition,  with  a 
weaker  relationship  manifest  within  the  com- 
bined CBT  and  MET  conditions. 

Statement  of  the  Causal  Chain 

It  was  predicted  that  the  TSF  therapeutic  fo- 
cus would  be  more  acceptable  to  clients  reporting 
such  behaviors  as  regular  practice  of  prayer,  med- 
itation, direct  experiences  of  God,  and  reading  of 
scriptures.  This  acceptability  was  predicted  to  be- 
come manifest  in  higher  rates  of  TSF  therapy  at- 
tendance (relative  to  clients  with  lower  levels  of 
religiosity),  higher  rates  of  AA  attendance  and  in- 
volvement during  the  12  weeks  of  treatment,  and 
more  positive  client  reports  of  the  client-therapist 
therapeutic  alliance  (as  measured  in  the  second 
week  of  treatment  using  the  Horvath  and 
Greenberg  (1986)  Working  Alliance  Inventory 
(WAI)).  It  was  believed  that  these  facets  of  the 


therapeutic  process  combined  would  lead  to 
more  positive  posttreatment  outcomes. 

Results 

Preliminary  Analyses 

General  sample  characteristics  for  the  two 
arms  of  the  study  are  described  elsewhere  (Pro- 
ject MATCH  Research  Group  1997).  Examina- 
tion of  baseline  RBB  total  scores  indicated  that 
aftercare  clients  reported  significantly  higher 
(p<.01)  mean  RBB  scores  (M=38.61,  SZ)=11.31) 
than  outpatients  (M- 35.36,  SZ)=  10. 94),  with  no 
main  effect  of  gender  on  RBB  mean  scores 
(p<.06).  Intake  RBB  total  scores  were  weakly 
and  positively  related  with  AA  attendance  in 
the  90  days  prior  to  study  recruitment  (r=0.11 
for  outpatients,  r=0.13  for  aftercare  clients), 
and  involvement  in  AA  for  the  year  prior  to  re- 
cruitment was  moderately  related  with  RBB  to- 
tal scores  (r=0.22  for  outpatients,  r=0.27  for  af- 
tercare clients). 

Virtually  no  relationship  was  found  within 
study  arm  (outpatient,  aftercare)  between  RBB 
scores  and  measures  of  psychiatric  severity  (Al- 
cohol Severity  Index  (ASI;  McLellan  et  al.  1980) 
psychiatric  severity  subscale  and  the  Beck  De- 
pression Inventory  (BDI;  Beck  et  al.  1961)), 
with  the  largest  absolute  value  of  r equal  to 
0.05.  In  terms  of  the  two  primary  dependent 
measures  (PDA  and  DDD,  assessed  at  baseline), 
RBB  scores  were  more  related  to  PDA,  having  a 
weak  association  in  the  aftercare  arm  (r=0.15) 
and  a weaker  yet  association  in  the  outpatient 
arm  (r=0.08).  Consistent  with  measures  of  alco- 
hol consumption,  RBB  scores  were  unrelated  or 
weakly  related  to  adverse  consequences  re- 
ported by  aftercare  clients  (r=0.01)  and  outpa- 
tients (r=0.10). 

Aftercare  Sample 

Prognostic  Effect  of  RBB 

The  prognostic  effect  of  baseline  RBB  scores 
on  treatment  outcome  was  examined  in  two 
phases.  First,  the  univariate  correlations  be- 
tween scores  on  the  RBB  and  the  trial’s  two  pri- 
mary outcome  measures  (PDA  and  DDD)  were 
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calculated  for  the  6-month  period  following  the 
end  of  treatment.  The  correlation  between  RBB 
scores  and  PDA  was  0.08  (p<. 05)  and  between 
RBB  scores  and  DDD  was  -0.02  (p>. 50). 
Looking  at  the  RBB  subscales,  the  correlations 
between  the  God  Consciousness  subscale  scores 
and  PDA  and  DDD,  respectively,  were  0.03 
(p>.40)  and  0.02  (p>.50).  The  correlations  be- 
tween the  Formal  Practices  subscale  scores  and 
PDA  and  DDD,  respectively,  were  0.10  (p<.01) 
and  0.05  (p>.15). 

Next,  the  prognostic  effect  of  RBB  scores  on 
treatment  outcome  was  examined  after  control- 
ling for  baseline  drinking,  site,  treatment,  and 
time  (linear  and  quadratic)  main  effects  and 
their  interactions.  Analyses  of  the  prognostic  ef- 
fects of  this  secondary  matching  variable  on  the 
trial’s  two  primary  outcome  measures  (PDA  and 
DDD)  were  thus  derived  from  the  larger  hierar- 
chical linear  modeling  (HLM)  analyses  examin- 
ing potential  matching  effects  of  the  RBB 
variable. 

A significant  and  positive  main  effect  of  the 
RBB  on  PDA  for  months  4-15  was  found  after 
controlling  for  baseline  drinking,  site,  time,  and 
treatment  main  effects  and  their  interactions 
(p<. 01).  This  finding  indicated  that  RBB  scores 
at  intake  were  linearly  related  to  PDA  across 
the  12-month  posttreatment  period.  Post  hoc 
dismantling  of  the  total  RBB  measure  into  its 
two  subscales  (God  Consciousness  and  Formal 
Practices)  suggested  that  extent  of  self-reported 
formal  religious  practices  (e.g.,  regularity  of 
church  attendance)  accounted  for  the  overall 
prognostic  effect.  Although  RBB  scores  posi- 
tively predicted  the  frequency  of  abstinence 
(i.e.,  PDA),  no  relationship  in  the  aftercare  arm 
was  found  between  baseline  RBB  scores  and 
drinking  intensity  (i.e.,  DDD)  during  the  12 
months  of  followup  (p<.48).  Little  variation  by 
site  was  found  (p<.16),  and  examination  of  the 
relationship  between  drinking  intensity  and  the 
two  subscales  of  the  RBB  likewise  suggested  the 
absence  of  a statistically  or  clinically  significant 
finding. 

Matching  Effects 

The  formal  RBB  matching  hypothesis  stated 
that  RBB  and  posttreatment  PDA  would  be  pos- 
itively related  within  the  TSF  condition  and 


that  a weaker  relationship  would  be  found  be- 
tween RBB  and  PDA  within  the  combined  CBT 
and  MET  conditions.  It  was  also  predicted  that 
RBB  and  DDD  would  be  negatively  related  in 
the  TSF  condition  and,  again,  that  a weaker  re- 
lationship would  be  found  between  RBB  and 
DDD  within  the  combined  CBT  and  MET 
conditions. 

Testing  of  the  RBB  matching  hypothesis  was 
conducted  using  the  HLM  procedure.  Discussed 
in  detail  elsewhere  (Project  MATCH  Research 
Group  1997;  Longabaugh  and  Wirtz,  this  vol- 
ume, pp.  4-17),  this  procedure  led  to  the  testing 
of  the  a priori  contrast  in  three  ways:  (1)  an 
overall  matching  effect  involving  slope  compari- 
sons of  TSF  versus  CBT  and  MET  collapsed 
across  time,  (2)  a contrast  of  TSF  and  CBT  and 
MET  slopes  as  they  changed  across  time  in  a lin- 
ear function,  and  (3)  changes  across  time  in  the 
specified  contrast  in  a quadratic  context.  Thus, 
conducted  separately  for  aftercare  and  outpa- 
tient samples,  6 significance  tests  (3  tests  x 2 de- 
pendent measures,  PDA  and  DDD)  were  used  to 
evaluate  the  RBB  matching  hypothesis. 

Table  1 summarizes  the  probability  values 
derived  from  the  HLM  analyses  using  PDA  and 
DDD  as  the  primary  dependent  measures  in  the 
a priori  RBB  secondary  matching  hypothesis. 
Findings  are  presented  for  the  12-week  phase  of 
treatment  labeled  “during  treatment,”  and  for 
the  12-month  posttreatment  period  labeled  “af- 
ter treatment.”  Along  with  the  planned  contrast 
labeled  TSF  versus  CBT+MET,  three  un- 
planned pairwise  contrasts  are  reported  for  ex- 
ploratory purposes.  None  of  the  a priori  con- 
trasts supported  the  prediction  of  a differential 
relationship  by  treatment  between  intake  RBB 
scores  and  PDA  or  DDD  during  treatment  or 
during  the  12  months  of  followup.  Likewise, 
none  of  the  exploratory  post  hoc  pairwise  con- 
trasts supported  the  hypothesis  that  the  rela- 
tionship between  PDA  and  RBB  scores  would 
vary  by  treatment  condition. 

Casual  Chain  Analyses 

Lack  of  support  for  the  RBB  secondary 
matching  hypothesis  led  us  to  question  whether 
the  proposed  therapeutic  mechanisms  failed  to 
become  operative  during  treatment  as  predicted 
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Table  1.  Summary  of  aftercare  HLM  religiosity  and  MET  conditions  in  the  aftercare 
responsiveness  to  treatment  hypothesis  tests:  Probability  sample.  The  first  link  in  the  causal 
values  associated  with  tests  of  during  and  after  treatment  chain  predicted  a more  positive  rela- 
client-treatment  matching  tionship  between  the  three  mea- 

sures  depicting  therapeutic  working 


Predicted 
match 
TSF  vs. 
MET+CBT 


Unplanned 
matching  contrasts 


TSF-CBT  TSF-MET  CBT-MET 


alliance  collected  after  the  second 
week  of  therapy  and  pretreatment 
RBB  scores  in  the  TSF  condition  rel- 
ative to  the  combined  CBT  and  MET 


During  treatment 


PDA 

.39 

.43 

.50 

PDA  linear 

.91 

.92 

.92 

PDA  quadratic 

.19 

.09 

.09 

DDD 

.21 

.30 

.25 

DDD  linear 

.75 

.83 

.73 

DDD  quadratic 

.19 

.52 

.11 

After  treatment 

PDA 

.18 

.21 

.30 

PDA  linear 

.45 

.36 

.70 

PDA  quadratic 

.56 

.69 

.54 

DDD 

.40 

.64 

.32 

DDD  linear 

.39 

.40 

.52 

or,  instead,  whether  proposed  mechanisms  be- 
came operative  during  treatment  but  failed  to 
influence  treatment  outcomes  as  predicted. 
Path  analyses  were  used  to  examine  these  ques- 
tions, dividing  treatment  outcomes  as  either 
proximal  (months  4-9)  PDA  and  DDD  or  as  dis- 
tal (months  10-15)  PDA  and  DDD.  Several 
strategies  were  evaluated  in  deriving  estimates 
of  posttreatment  drinking  outcome.  Monthly 
PDA  and  DDD  values  were  considered  most  con- 
sistent with  the  HLM  analyses,  but  conducting 
12  path  analyses  for  each  primary  dependent 
measure  would  result  in  48  analyses  across  the 
two  study  arms,  which  would  be  clearly  undesir- 
able from  a type  1 error  rate  perspective.  Alter- 
natively, selection  of  a few  months  to  examine 
the  proposed  mechanisms  had  merit,  but  how 
were  months  to  be  selected?  In  the  end,  we  con- 
sidered the  proximal  and  distal  measures  to  be 
both  clinically  relevant  and  more  stable  indices 
of  posttreatment  functioning. 

Figure  1 shows  the  path  analytic  findings 
separately  for  the  TSF  and  combined  CBT  and 


conditions.  This  prediction  was  par- 
tially supported.  In  the  TSF  condi- 
tion, pretreatment  RBB  scores  were 
significantly  and  positively  related 
to  client  agreement  on  TSF  thera- 
•91  peutic  tasks,  but  not  to  agreement 
.90  on  therapeutic  goals  and  client-ther- 
apist bonding.  Also  predicted,  these 
measures  describing  therapeutic  al- 
liance were  unrelated  to  pretreat- 
ment RBB  scores  in  the  combined 
CBT  and  MET  groups. 

The  second  link  of  our  causal 
model  predicted  that  increased  com- 
fortableness with  therapy  at  Week  2 
would  result  in  higher  rates  of  AA 
attendance  during  treatment,  in- 
creased therapy  compliance — meas- 
ured by  therapy  attendance — and  greater  satis- 
faction with  therapy  when  measured  at  the  3- 
month  followup.  Only  one  of  nine  possible  rela- 
tionships in  the  TSF  path  analysis  supported 
this  prediction,  i.e.,  WAI  goal  predicting  satis- 
faction with  treatment  (P=0.26,  p<.05).  Thus, 
we  concluded  that  the  second  link  in  our  casual 
model  was  not  tenable.  Finally,  we  proposed 
that  increased  AA  and  therapy  attendance  and 
satisfaction  with  treatment  would  produce 
more  positive  outcomes.  This  prediction  re- 
ceived strong  support  on  both  primary  depend- 
ent measures  at  proximal  and  distal  followup 
periods  for  both  TSF  and  the  combined  CBT  and 
MET  groups. 

Outpatient  Sample 

Prognostic  Effects  of  RBB 

The  correlations  between  baseline  RBB 
scores  and  PDA  and  DDD  (for  the  6-month  pe- 
riod following  treatment),  respectively,  were 


DDD  quadratic 


.84 


.78 


.94 


.82 

.60 

.83 

.60 

.83 

.83 
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Aftercare  Sample;  TSF 
Standardized  Coefficients 


Aftercare  Sample:  CBT  & MET 


Figure  1:  Comparison  of  aftercare  TSF  and  combined  CBT  and  MET  path  analysis  models  assessing  religi- 
osity as  a differential  predictor  of  treatment  response.  For  the  PDA  and  DDD  outcomes,  the  superscripts  (1,  2, 
3)  indicate  that  in  each  case  the  first  number  provided  (before  the  slash)  is  the  result  for  the  proximal  (months 
4-9  posttreatment  period)  outcome,  and  the  second  number  after  the  slash  is  the  result  for  the  distal  (months 
10-15  posttreatment  period)  outcome. 


0.08  (p<.05)  and  -0.07  (p<.10).  The  correlations 
between  the  God  Consciousness  subscale  scores 
and  PDA  and  DDD,  respectively,  were  0.09 
(p<. 01)  and  -0.04  (p>. 25).  The  correlations  be- 
tween the  Formal  Practices  subscale  scores  and 
PDA  and  DDD,  respectively,  were  0.06  (p<.10) 
and  -0.07  (p<.05). 

The  prognostic  effect  of  RBB  scores  on  out- 
come next  was  examined  after  controlling  for 
baseline  drinking,  site,  treatment,  and  time 
(linear  and  quadratic)  main  effects  and  their  in- 
teractions. As  before,  these  analyses  of  the  prog- 
nostic effects  of  this  secondary  matching  vari- 
able on  the  PDA  and  DDD  were  thus  derived 
from  the  larger  HLM  analyses  examining 


potential  matching  effects  of  the  RBB  variable. 
Baseline  RBB  scores  and  frequency  of  posttreat- 
ment abstinence  were  not  related  in  the  outpa- 
tient arm  (p<. 29).  Examination  of  the  RBB  in- 
teractions with  site  and  time  indicated  minimal 
variation,  and,  hence,  limited  qualification  to 
these  main  effect  analyses.  RBB  scores,  how- 
ever, were  significantly  and  negatively  predic- 
tive of  posttreatment  drinking  intensity  such 
that  higher  baseline  RBB  scores  were  predictive 
of  less  DDD  during  the  12  months  of  posttreat- 
ment followup  (p<.044).  Study  of  the  two  RBB 
subscales  showed  that  much  of  this  prognostic 
effect  was  accounted  for  by  the  Formal  Practices 
scale. 
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Matching  Effects 

The  a priori  RBB  matching  hypothesis  was 
identical  for  outpatient  and  aftercare  clients, 
and  the  proposed  mechanisms  in  our  causal 
model  paralleled  those  described  for  the  after- 
care sample.  Table  2 provides  the  probability 
values  associated  with  the  HLM  tests  of  the 
during  and  after  treatment  periods  using  the 
two  primary  dependent  measures.  Unplanned 
pairwise  contrasts  are  also  provided  for  explor- 
atory purposes.  As  shown,  none  of  the  planned 
contrasts  for  the  RBB  matching  hypothesis 
were  supported  on  either  dependent  measure 
either  during  or  after  treatment.  Likewise,  ac- 
counting for  the  large  number  of  significance 
tests,  no  support  was  found  for  a differential  ef- 
fect of  pretreatment  RBB  scores  in  any  of  the 
unplanned  pairwise  contrasts  reported  in  table 
2.  Consistent  with  findings  in  the  aftercare 
sample,  no  support  was  found  for  asserting  that 
pretreatment  religiosity  is  an  important 


During  treatment 


PDA 

.38 

.43 

.48 

PDA  linear 

.79 

.88 

.75 

PDA  quadratic 

.98 

.92 

.95 

DDD 

.55 

.64 

.57 

DDD  linear 

.71 

.67 

.83 

DDD  quadratic 

.99 

.83 

.84 

After  treatment 

PDA 

.80 

.95 

.80 

PDA  linear 

.62 

.78 

.25 

PDA  quadratic 

.34 

.09 

.91 

DDD 

.77 

.86 

.75 

DDD  linear 

.88 

.20 

.28 

DDD  quadratic 

.85 

.96 

.69 

consideration  in  assigning  clients  to  treatments 
similar  to  those  offered  in  Project  MATCH. 

Causal  Chain  Analyses 

Figure  2 shows  the  path  analysis  models  de- 
picting the  proposed  mechanisms  underlying 
the  RBB  a priori  hypothesis.  Like  the  aftercare 
analyses,  treatment  outcome  was  divided  ac- 
cording to  proximal  (months  4—9)  and  distal 
(months  10-15)  periods.  Standardized  coeffi- 
cients (P)  indicated  that  the  first  link  of  our 
model  was  not  supported  in  the  TSF  condition. 
Specifically,  pretreatment  RBB  scores  were  not 
predictive  of  client  perceptions  of  therapeutic 
working  alliance  at  2 weeks  in  the  TSF  condi- 
tion. Further,  with  one  exception  (WAI  task 
agreement  and  AA  meeting  attendance,  P=0.25, 
p<.05),  perceptions  of  therapeutic  working  alli- 
ance were  not  predictive  of  mechanisms  pro- 
posed to  effect  differential  outcomes,  i.e.,  in- 
creased AA  and  therapy  attendance  and  greater 
treatment  satisfaction.  As  among 
the  aftercare  participants,  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  increased  AA  and 
therapy  attendance  and  satisfac- 
tion with  treatment  would  produce 
more  positive  outcomes  was  gener- 
ally supported  for  both  TSF  and  the 
combined  CBT  and  MET  groups. 
Thus,  the  mechanisms  proposed  in 
the  model  to  effect  change  (AA  at- 
tendance, therapy  attendance, 
treatment  satisfaction)  did  so.  Al- 
though these  factors  predicted 
change,  the  effect  was  not  differen- 
tial across  treatment  modalities  as 
would  be  required  for  matching  to 
occur. 

Discussion 

The  formal  testing  of  the  hypoth- 
esis that  pretreatment  religiosity 
would  be  positively  related  to  post- 
treatment drinking  outcomes  with- 
in the  TSF  condition  and  only 
■02  weakly  related  within  the  combined 
.67  CBT  and  MET  conditions  was  not 
supported.  As  such,  it  does  not 


Table  2.  Summary  of  outpatient  HLM  religiosity  and 
responsiveness  to  treatment  hypothesis  tests:  Probability 
values  associated  with  tests  of  during  and  after  treatment 
client-treatment  matching 


Predicted 

match  Unplanned 

TSF  vs.  matching  contrasts 

MET+CBT  TSF-CBT  TSF-MET  CBT-MET 


.90 

.89 

.88 

.95 

.82 

.69 

.86 

.17 

.07 

.90 
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OuSpaterrt  Sample:  TSF 


OuSpatiert  Sample;  CST  8 MET 
Standardized  Coefficients 


Figure  2:  Comparison  of  outpatient  TSF  and  combined  CBT  and  MET  path  analysis  models  assessing  reli- 
giosity as  a differential  predictor  of  treatment  response.  For  the  PDA  and  DDD  outcomes,  the  superscripts  (1, 
2,  3)  indicate  that  in  each  case  the  first  number  provided  (before  the  slash)  is  the  result  for  the  proximal 
(months  4-9  posttreatment  period)  outcome,  and  the  second  number  after  the  slash  is  the  result  for  the  distal 
(months  10-15  posttreatment  period)  outcome. 


appear  that  matching  clients  on  the  basis  of  reli- 
giosity to  these  alcoholism  treatments  will  yield 
differential  outcomes  (at  least  as  assessed  in  the 
context  of  percentage  of  days  abstinent  and 
drinks  per  drinking  day). 

The  evaluation  of  the  causal  chain  for  the  out- 
patients provided  no  support  for  the  presumed 
underlying  mechanisms  of  the  hypothesis.  In 
this  regard,  there  was  no  differential  relation- 
ship by  treatment  (TSF  versus  CBT  and  MET 
combined)  between  level  of  religiosity  and  ther- 
apeutic alliance.  It  would  appear  at  the  least 
that  this  matching  hypothesis  was  not  sup- 
ported because  of  the  erroneous  assumption 
that  a 12-step  approach  would  be  more 


acceptable  to  clients  higher  in  pretreatment 
religiosity. 

A different  picture  emerged  from  the  causal 
chain  analysis  for  the  aftercare  clients.  Here  it 
was  found  that  religiosity  within  the  TSF  condi- 
tion was  positively  related  to  one  of  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  therapeutic  affiance  (task  compatibil- 
ity). There  was  no  such  relationship  for  aftercare 
clients  in  the  other  two  treatment  conditions 
Thus,  there  was  some  support  for  the  causal  chain 
in  the  aftercare  arm,  although  it  did  not  manifest 
itself  in  increased  engagement  in  the  proposed  ac- 
tive ingredients  of  TSF.  However,  the  paths  be- 
tween this  affiance  component  and  AA  attendance 
during  treatment  were  not  significant 
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Although  the  aftercare  causal  chain  analyses 
provided  support  for  certain  links  in  the  chain, 
most  links  were  unconnected.  For  example, 
therapeutic  alliance  did  not  lead  to  greater  lev- 
els of  AA  attendance  during  treatment.  Never- 
theless, the  finding  that  religiosity  was  posi- 
tively related  to  one  aspect  of  therapeutic  alli- 
ance among  aftercare  clients  is  noteworthy  and 
might  be  pursued  productively  in  subsequent 
research  on  engaging  clients  in  the  therapeutic 
process  and  on  the  working  alliance  between  cli- 
ents and  therapists  more  generally. 

The  results  discussed  above  concern  the  role  of 
religiosity  in  differential  relation  to  the  TSF  and 
combined  CBT  and  MET  treatments.  However, 
there  were  other,  more  general,  findings  that  are 
noteworthy  and  have  implications  for  future 
clinical  research.  First,  it  was  of  interest  that  af- 
tercare clients  reported  greater  levels  of  religios- 
ity than  did  outpatients.  It  is  possible  that  the  re- 
lationship between  religiosity  and  therapeutic 
alliance  in  a 12-step  facilitation  treatment  will 
be  evident  in  clients  with  an  overall  higher  level 
of  religiosity  (as  in  the  case  of  these  aftercare  cli- 
ents). However,  this  possibility  is  speculative, 
and  there  exists  a host  of  other  explanations  that 
might  account  for  that  relationship  emerging  in 
this  aftercare  population. 

A second  finding  of  note  was  that  pretreat- 
ment religiosity  predicted  outcomes  in  both  the 
outpatient  and  aftercare  arms  of  the  trial,  albeit 
on  different  outcome  measures.  Religiosity  posi- 
tively predicted  posttreatment  percentage  of 
days  abstinent  (but  did  not  predict  drinks  per 
drinking  day)  among  aftercare  clients,  and  neg- 
atively predicted  drinks  per  drinking  day  (but 
did  not  predict  percentage  of  days  abstinent) 
among  the  outpatients.  Thus,  in  each  case  reli- 
giosity was  associated  with  better  outcomes.  In- 
terestingly, these  prognostic  effects  in  both 
cases  appeared  to  be  carried  by  the  formal  reli- 
gious practices  scale  of  the  RBB  measure.  This 
is  consistent  with  the  more  general  robust  find- 
ing that  religious  involvement  is  a protective 
factor  against  the  development  of  alcohol  prob- 
lems (Gorsuch  1995). 

Taken  together,  these  findings  raise  several 
interesting  questions  for  subsequent  clinical  re- 
search on  religiosity.  While  religiosity  did  not 
emerge  as  a viable  matching  dimension  with  the 


treatments  evaluated  in  Project  MATCH,  it 
does  appear  that  religiosity  may  play  a role  in 
the  prediction  of  the  therapeutic  relationship 
(at  least  among  aftercare  clients)  and  of  post- 
treatment drinking  behavior.  Future  research 
on  these  relationships  will  help  specify  the  role 
of  religiosity  in  alcoholism  treatment  and  iden- 
tify circumstances  under  which  religiosity 
might  productively  be  focused  on  in  the  treat- 
ment endeavor. 
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The  Interpersonal  Dependency 
Matching  Hypothesis 


Robert  G.  Rychtarik,  Ph.D. 


ABSTRACT 

Individuals  high  in  interpersonal  dependency  were  predicted  to  have  better  outcomes 
when  assigned  to  Twelve  Step  Facilitation  (TSF)  treatment  relative  to  either  Cognitive- 
Behavioral  Coping  Skills  Therapy  (CBT)  or  Motivational  Enhancement  Therapy  (MET). 
TSF  was  thought  to  satisfy  their  dependency  needs  by  stressing  reliance  on  a “higher 
power”  and  the  support  and  nurturance  of  the  Alcoholics  Anonymous  (AA)  group.  Their 
higher  level  of  attendance  and  satisfaction  with  TSF  treatment  and  their  high  level  of  AA 
involvement  were  predicted  to  mediate  their  improved  outcomes  over  interpersonally  de- 
pendent individuals  in  CBT  and  MET.  Individuals  low  in  interpersonal  dependency,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  predicted  to  have  better  outcomes  in  CBT  and  MET  relative  to  TSF. 
These  clients  were  predicted  to  benefit  most  from  CBT  and  MET,  which  emphasize  indi- 
vidual self-management  and  self-change,  respectively.  These  hypotheses  were  not  sup- 
ported. Some  limited  support  was  found  for  the  notion  that  within  the  MET  outpatient 
sample,  high  interpersonally  dependent  individuals  had  slightly  poorer  posttreatment 
outcome  in  percentage  of  days  abstinent  than  did  those  low  in  interpersonal  dependency. 
At  long-term  followup,  results  also  suggested  that,  among  the  more  intense  treatments 
(i.e.,  CBT  and  TSF),  high  interpersonally  dependent  individuals  fared  better  on  drinking 
intensity  outcomes  relative  to  those  low  in  interpersonal  dependence.  These  effects,  how- 
ever, were  small.  Limitations  of  the  interpersonal  dependency  measure  and  the  need  to 
study  interpersonal  dependency  in  the  context  of  other  variables  are  discussed. 


Contemporary  conceptualizations  define 
interpersonal  dependency  as  the  extent  to 
which  an  individual  strives  for  and  works 
to  maintain  nurturant,  supportive  relationships 
(Bornstein  1992).  The  interpersonal  depend- 
ency construct  has  been  associated  with  the  de- 
velopment and  progression  of  alcoholism  for 
some  time.  As  summarized  by  Bornstein  (1992), 
several  correlational  studies  have  shown  a posi- 
tive association  between  dependency  and  alco- 
holism. Overall,  alcoholic  individuals  have  been 
found  to  have  higher  scores  on  dependency  mea- 
sures than  abstainers  or  social  drinkers,  even 
when  controlling  for  other  psychopathology. 

Prospective,  longitudinal  research,  however, 
suggests  that  premorbid  dependency  level  does 
not  predict  subsequent  risk  for  the  onset  of  alco- 
holism (Jones  1968,  1971;  Kammeier  et  al. 


1973;  Vailant  1980).  Rather,  dependency-re- 
lated behaviors  (e.g.,  dependent  thoughts,  feel- 
ings, and  behaviors)  show  a significant  increase 
upon  the  development  of  alcohol  problems. 
Thus,  interpersonal  dependency  appears  to  be  a 
result  of  the  alcohol  problem  rather  than  the 
cause  of  it.  Nevertheless,  level  of  interpersonal 
dependency  at  the  time  of  treatment  may  in 
turn  influence  subsequent  relapse  and  treat- 
ment outcome  and  may  interact  with  treatment 
approach. 


Robert  G.  Rychtarik,  Ph.D. 
Research  Institute  on  Addictions 
1021  Main  Street 
Buffalo,  NY  14203 
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Rationale  for  the  Matching 
Hypothesis 

A basic  assumption  of  the  Twelve  Step  Facili- 
tation (TSF;  Nowinski  et  al.  1992)  approach  is 
that  recovery  from  alcohol  dependence  can  be 
achieved  through  redirecting  an  individual’s  de- 
pendency needs  onto  a “higher  power”  and  creat- 
ing dependence  on  the  support  and  nurturance  of 
the  Alcoholics  Anonymous  (AA)  group.  This  ap- 
proach contrasts  markedly  with  the  Cognitive- 
Behavioral  Coping  Skills  Therapy  (CBT;  Kadden 
et  al.  1992)  and  Motivational  Enhancement 
Therapy  (MET;  Miller  et  al.  1992)  approaches  in 
which  emphasis  is  placed,  in  general,  on  an  indi- 
vidual’s  own  self-management  and  decision-ma- 
king. The  current  hypothesis  is,  therefore,  based 
on  the  assumption  that  the  level  at  which  an  in- 
dividual strives  for  and  works  to  maintain  sup- 
portive relationships  (i.e.,  level  of  interpersonal 
dependency)  will  interact  with  treatment  type  to 
influence  outcome. 

Individuals  high  in  interpersonal  dependency 
are  hypothesized  to  be  more  responsive  to  the 
TSF  model  given  that  it  complements  their  own 
cognitive  schema  and  addresses  their  own  psy- 
chological needs  by  providing  and  stressing  the 
importance  of  reliance  on  supportive  relation- 
ships with  a higher  power  and  the  AA  group.  It 
is  hypothesized  that  individuals  high  in  inter- 
personal dependency  will  benefit  most  from  the 
TSF  condition  because  they  will  work  harder  to 
win  the  approval  of  their  therapist  and  the  sup- 
port group  and  will  attend  AA  more  frequently. 

While  highly  dependent  individuals  also  may 
be  compliant  and  learn  new  skills  in  the  CBT 
condition  over  the  course  of  treatment,  they 
may  have  difficulty  implementing  and/or  main- 
taining them  in  the  posttreatment  environment 
in  the  absence  of  additional  structured  support 
and  nurturance  for  such  change — which  is  par- 
ticularly important  for  them.  Thus,  these  indi- 
viduals are  hypothesized  to  have  poorer  out- 
comes under  the  CBT  condition. 

Similarly,  highly  dependent  individuals  also 
are  hypothesized  to  benefit  less  in  the  MET  con- 
dition due  to  the  fewer  treatment  sessions  avail- 
able upon  which  to  develop  the  therapeutic  rela- 
tionship, level  of  support,  and  nurturance 


required  by  these  individuals.  In  addition,  as 
with  the  CBT  condition,  the  absence  of  struc- 
tured support  and  nurturance  posttreatment 
may  make  it  more  difficult  for  these  individuals 
to  implement  and/or  maintain  treatment  gains. 

It  should  be  noted  that  while  differences  may 
exist  between  the  CBT  and  MET  conditions  dur- 
ing treatment  (due  primarily  to  the  intensity  of 
treatment  provided  and  the  opportunity  for  in- 
dividuals high  in  interpersonal  dependency  to 
develop  a strong  therapeutic  relationship),  the 
current  hypothesis  focuses  on  posttreatment 
functioning  and  predicts  no  difference  between 
CBT  and  MET  in  the  long  term. 

Individuals  low  in  interpersonal  dependency 
are  hypothesized  to  respond  less  favorably  to 
the  TSF  group  relative  to  the  CBT  and  MET 
conditions  due  to  their  already  higher  levels  of 
self-reliance  and  less  need  for  the  high  level  of 
support  and  nurturance  that  may  be  present  in 
self-help  groups.  These  individuals  may  re- 
spond most  favorably  to  CBT  and  MET  given 
the  emphasis  on  self-management  and  self- 
change in  these  conditions.  In  fact,  individuals 
low  in  interpersonal  dependency  are  hypothe- 
sized to  view  the  TSF  treatment  as  less  accept- 
able given  its  heavy  emphasis  on  reliance  on 
others  and  therefore  may  fail  to  follow  through 
with  treatment  and  AA  group  attendance. 

Individuals  low  in  interpersonal  dependency 
are  not  hypothesized  to  differ  with  respect  to 
outcome  between  the  CBT  and  MET  conditions. 
These  individuals  are  predicted  to  do  well  in  the 
planned  absence  of  any  additional  posttreat- 
ment support  that  characterizes  these  two 
treatment  conditions. 

Recent  research  on  the  interaction  between 
family  functioning  and  interpersonal  autonomy 
(a  measure  of  interpersonal  dependency)  pro- 
vides some  support  for  the  current  hypothesis. 
McKay  and  colleagues  (1992)  found  that  inter- 
personal autonomy  alone  did  not  predict  drink- 
ing outcome  at  posttreatment.  Autonomy,  how- 
ever, was  found  to  interact  with  pretreatment 
family  functioning  to  predict  outcome.  Clients 
who  were  low  in  autonomy  and  who  reported 
high  levels  of  family  dysfunction  at  pretreat- 
ment had  poorer  drinking  outcomes  at  followup 
Among  high-autonomy  subjects,  however  pre- 
treatment family  functioning  was  unrelated  to 
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drinking  at  followup.  Thus,  individuals  with 
high  levels  of  interpersonal  dependency  (i.e., 
low  autonomy)  appear  to  be  vulnerable  to  more 
and  heavier  drinking  in  the  absence  of  support- 
ive, nurturing  relationships  in  the  family.  Indi- 
viduals with  low  levels  of  dependency  (i.e.,  high 
autonomy)  appear  to  be  immune  from  the  ef- 
fects of  family  dysfunction.  Importantly,  this  ef- 
fect was  found  only  for  male  clients. 

In  a subsequent  report,  McKay  and  associ- 
ates (1993)  found  that  for  low-autonomy  indi- 
viduals, perceived  improvement  in  family  func- 
tioning during  treatment  was  associated  with 
better  outcome  at  followup.  For  high-autonomy 
individuals,  however,  no  significant  association 
between  improvement  in  family  functioning 
and  outcome  was  found.  Taken  together,  while 
the  studies  by  McKay  and  colleagues  do  not  spe- 
cifically address  the  current  hypothesis,  they  do 
provide  some  of  the  first  empirical  support  for 
the  possible  mediating  role  of  interpersonal  de- 
pendency in  alcoholism  treatment  outcome. 

Finally,  some  additional  indirect  support  for 
the  current  hypothesis  can  be  derived  from  re- 
search on  predictors  of  affiliation  with  AA. 
Among  other  variables,  high  affiliative  and 
group  dependency  needs  have  been  suggested  in 
some  studies  to  be  associated  with  affiliation 
with  AA  (see  Ogborne  and  Glaser  1981).  Impor- 
tantly, AA  affiliation  also  has  been  positively  as- 
sociated with  improved  outcome  among  individ- 
uals during  and  following  treatment  (Emrick  et 
al.  1993).  Thus,  the  improved  outcome  predicted 
for  high  interpersonal  dependency  individuals 
in  the  TSF  condition  may  result  from  their 
greater  affiliation  with  AA  during  and  after 
treatment. 

To  summarize,  empirical  research  on  the  in- 
teraction between  interpersonal  dependency 
and  treatment  type  is  extremely  limited.  The 
theoretical  support  for  the  above  hypothesis  far 
outweighs  the  empirical  evidence,  hence  the 
current  hypothesis  is  necessarily  exploratory  in 
nature. 


The  Matching  Hypothesis 

The  dependency  by  treatment  interaction  hy- 
pothesis can  be  summarized  as  follows.  The 


higher  the  level  of  interpersonal  dependency 
prior  to  treatment,  the  higher  the  percent  of  post- 
treatment  abstinent  days  (and  the  lower  the 
number  of  drinks  per  drinking  day)  in  the 
Twelve  Step  Facilitation  relative  to  the  Cogni- 
tive-Behavioral Coping  Skills  Therapy  and  Mo- 
tivational Enhancement  Therapy  conditions. 
The  lower  the  interpersonal  dependency  prior  to 
treatment,  the  higher  the  percentage  of  abstinent 
days  (and  the  lower  the  number  of  drinks  per 
drinking  day)  under  the  MET  and  CBT  condi- 
tions and  the  lower  the  percentage  of  abstinent 
days  (and  higher  drinks  per  drinking  day)  un- 
der TSF.  In  sum,  interpersonal  dependency  was 
expected  to  be  positively  associated  with  out- 
come in  TSF  but  to  have  a negative  or 
nonsignificant  relationship  with  outcome  in 
both  CBT  and  MET. 

Figure  1 gives  a diagrammatic  presentation 
of  the  variables  and  pathways  within  each 
treatment  condition  hypothesized  to  mediate 
the  interaction  between  interpersonal  depend- 
ency and  treatment  type.  The  figure  depicts  the 
pathways  from  pretreatment  interpersonal  de- 
pendency to  attendance,  treatment  satisfaction, 
posttreatment  AA  involvement,  and  subsequent 
proportion  of  abstinent  days.  It  was  anticipated 
that  the  pathway  from  interpersonal  depend- 
ency to  proportion  of  treatment  sessions  at- 
tended would  be  significant  and  positive  in  the 
CBT  and  TSF  conditions  but  not  in  the  MET 
condition. 

In  addition,  it  was  hypothesized  that  the  posi- 
tive dependency-attendance  relationship  would 
be  higher  in  TSF  relative  to  CBT.  Interpersonal 
dependency  also  was  anticipated  to  be  strongly 
related  to  higher  levels  of  treatment  satisfaction 
at  the  end  of  treatment  among  participants  in 
TSF  relative  to  participants  in  either  CBT  or 
MET.  In  fact,  higher  levels  of  dependency  were 
predicted  to  be  negatively  related  to  satisfaction 
with  treatment  among  MET  participants. 

Interpersonal  dependency  also  was  predicted 
to  have  positive  direct  and  positive  indirect  ef- 
fects (i.e.,  through  attendance  and  treatment 
satisfaction)  on  AA  involvement  during  the 
posttreatment  period  among  TSF  participants 
but  not  among  participants  in  either  CBT  or 
MET.  This  effect,  in  turn,  was  anticipated  to  in- 
directly and  positively  influence  subsequent 
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Figure  1.  Causal  model  of  the  interpersonal  de- 
pendency by  treatment  interaction  hypothesis 


percentage  of  days  abstinent  and  negatively  in- 
fluence drinks  per  drinking  day  in  the  TSF 
group. 

It  should  be  noted  that  no  significant  direct 
effect  of  interpersonal  dependency  on  outcome 
was  predicted.  Rather,  interpersonal  depend- 
ency was  predicted  to  indirectly  affect  outcome 
through  its  direct  effects  on  treatment  atten- 
dance, treatment  satisfaction,  and  AA  involve- 
ment. As  shown  in  figure  1,  these  indirect  path- 
ways were  all  predicted  to  be  positive  in  the  TSF 
condition  but  either  negative  or  nonsignificant 
(designated  “0”  in  the  figure)  in  the  CBT  and 
MET  conditions.  A similar  model  (not  shown) 
also  was  apphed  to  the  drinks  per  drinking  day 


variable.  For  this  outcome  measure,  however, 
better  functioning  was  exhibited  by  lower  levels 
of  drinking. 

Operationalization  of  the 
Matching  Variable 

Interpersonal  dependency  was  measured  us- 
ing the  14-item  Assertion  of  Autonomy  Scale 
(AAS)  of  the  Interpersonal  Dependency  Inven- 
tory (IDI;  Hirschfeld  et  al.  1977).  The  IDI  is  one 
of  a number  of  widely  used  measures  of  depend- 
ency (Bornstein  1992)  and  overall  shows  good 
reliability  and  construct  validity.  The  AAS  is 
one  of  three  factor-analytically  derived  scales  of 
the  IDI.  The  scale  is  proposed  to  measure  the  ex- 
tent to  which  individuals  profess  to  be  indiffer- 
ent to  or  independent  of  the  evaluation  of  others 
and  the  extent  to  which  they  express  the  belief 
that  their  self-esteem  depends  on  the  approval 
of  others.  Hirschfeld  and  associates  (1977)  re- 
ported a cross-sample  factor- analytic  congru- 
ency coefficient  of  greater  than  0.80  for  this 
scale.  Split-half  reliability  coefficients  in  three 
different  samples  ranged  from  0.72  to  0.91.  As 
administered,  high  scores  on  this  scale  reflect 
higher  levels  of  independence  and  thus  lower 
levels  of  interpersonal  dependency. 

Responses  on  the  AAS  have  not  been  found  to 
be  influenced  by  age,  social  desirability,  depres- 
sion, or  anxiety.  Educational  level  has  shown  a 
small  but  significant  positive  relationship  with 
autonomy.  Also,  men  have  been  found  to  report 
significantly  higher  levels  of  autonomy  than 
women  (Hirschfeld  et  al.  1977).  The  AAS  was 
also  successfully  used  in  McKay  and  colleague’s 
(1992,  1993)  research  examining  influences  on 
drinking  outcome  (see  above).  For  the  purpose  of 
the  present  hypothesis,  scoring  was  reversed  on 
the  AAS  so  that  high  scores  on  the  scale  reflected 
higher  levels  of  interpersonal  dependency. 

Results 

Findings  regarding  the  hypothesized  prog- 
nostic association  between  alcohol  involvement 
and  each  of  the  two  primary  outcome  measures, 
percentage  of  days  abstinent  (PDA)  and  drinks 
per  drinking  day  (DDD),  are  presented  first. 
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Next,  the  results  of  tests  of  the  predicted  inter- 
action for  each  arm  and  each  outcome  measure 
are  given.  Finally,  the  variables  hypothesized  to 
account  for  the  interaction  (or  its  failure)  are 
shown  using  path  analyses.  Results  are  pre- 
sented separately  for  outpatient  and  aftercare 
arms. 

Outpatient  Arm 

Prognostic  Effect  of  Interpersonal 

Dependency 

No  significant  interpersonal  dependency  ef- 
fect or  dependency  by  time  interaction  was  ob- 
served for  either  PDA  or  DDD  during  either  the 
period  of  treatment  or  12-month  followup 
among  outpatients.  The  effect  of  interpersonal 
dependency  did  approach  significance  at  the  39- 
month  followup  (p<.0649). 

Interaction  of  Interpersonal 

Dependency  With  Treatment 

Table  1 presents  results  of  the  tests  of  the 
overall  interpersonal  dependency  by  treatment 
interaction  terms  for  PDA  and  DDD  for  both 
treatment  and  followup  periods.  Also  included 
are  tests  of  the  effects  of  the  interaction  over  lin- 
ear and  quadratic  time  as  well  as  tests  of  the 


individual  treatment  contrasts.  No  overall  sig- 
nificant treatment  by  interpersonal  dependency 
interaction  was  found  in  the  outpatient  arm 
within  the  treatment  period.  During  the  post- 
treatment period,  however,  the  dependency  by 
treatment  interaction  approached  noncorrected 
significance  (p=.054)  for  PDA.  Individual  con- 
trasts indicated  this  potential  interaction  re- 
flected differences  in  slopes  between  CBT  and 
MET  and  not  the  predicted  differences  between 
TSF  and  CBT  or  MET.  The  nature  of  this  poten- 
tial interaction  on  PDA  collapsed  across  the  fol- 
lowup period,  using  multiple  regression  proce- 
dures, is  further  depicted  in  figure  2.  Consistent 
with  our  hypothesis,  there  was  a significant, 
though  small,  negative  association  between  in- 
terpersonal dependency  and  PDA  in  the  MET 
condition.  However,  no  significant  dependency- 
PDA  association  was  found  in  either  the  CBT  or 
TSF  groups. 

At  the  39-month  followup,  the  interaction  be- 
tween interpersonal  dependency  and  treatment 
condition  approached  significance  for  PDA  (p= 
.09)  and  was  significant  at  the  uncorrected  level 
of  p=. 02  for  DDD.  The  latter  interaction,  how- 
ever, was  not  in  the  predicted  direction.  As 
shown  in  figure  3,  there  was  no  significant  rela- 
tionship between  interpersonal  dependency  and 
DDD  in  the  MET  condition.  In  both  the  CBT  and 


Table  1.  Interpersonal  Dependency — Outpatient 


Within  treatment  Posttreatment 


Treatment 

MV  x Tx 

MV  x Tx  x T MV  x Tx  x T2 

MV  xTx 

MV  x Tx  x T MV  x Tx  x T2 

contrast 

PDA 

DDD 

PDA 

DDD 

PDA 

DDD 

PDA 

DDD 

PDA 

DDD 

PDA 

DDD 

CBT-MET 

F 

1.41 

-.71 

.93 

.51 

-.05 

-1.36 

2.41 

-1.81 

-.11 

-1.02 

-2.02 

.67 

P 

.15 

.48 

.35 

.61 

.96 

.18 

.02 

.07 

.91 

.31 

.04 

.50 

CBT-TSF 

F 

.16 

.76 

1.01 

-.11 

.01 

-1.58 

.94 

-.24 

-1.19 

.88 

-1.29 

.90 

P 

.87 

.44 

.31 

.91 

.99 

.11 

.35 

r*H 

00 

.23 

.38 

.20 

.37 

MET-TSF 

F 

-1.22 

1.42 

.06 

-.60 

.06 

-.18 

-1.47 

1.54 

-1.02 

1.82 

.76 

.19 

P 

.22 

.16 

.96 

.55 

.95 

.85 

.14 

.12 

.31 

.07 

.44 

.85 

MV  x Tx 

F 

1.15 

1.01 

.64 

.21 

.00 

1.49 

2.92 

1.85 

.83 

1.66 

2.12 

.45 

P 

.31 

.36 

.53 

.81 

1.00 

.22 

.054 

.16 

.43 

.19 

.12 

.64 

MV  = matching  variable,  Interpersonal  Dependency:  Tx  = treatment;  T = linear  time;  T2  = quadratic  time;  PDA  = percent- 
age of  days  abstinent;  DDD  = drinks  per  drinking  day 
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Figure  2.  Nature  of  interpersonal  dependency  by 
treatment  interaction  approaching  significance  for 
Percentage  of  days  abstinent  across  followup  months 
4 15  in  the  outpatient  arm. 

TSF  conditions,  however,  higher  levels  of  inter- 
personal dependency  were  associated  with 
fewer  drinks  per  drinking  day.  This  effect  oc- 
curred in  the  presence  of  a significant  main 
treatment  effect  (p=.0251)  which  favored  TSF. 

These  results  must  be  viewed  with  caution 
given  the  long-term  nature  of  the  followup.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  findings  suggest  that  level  of  in- 
terpersonal dependency  is  not  related  to  drink- 
ing intensity  outcomes  in  low-intensity  treat- 
ments such  as  MET.  In  higher  intensity  treat- 
ments, however,  the  higher  the  interpersonal 
dependency,  the  better  the  outcome. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  high  levels  of 
interpersonal  dependency,  the  predicted  effect 
was  supported  (i.e.,  individuals  were  doing 
better  in  TSF  than  in  either  CBT  or  MET).  At 
low  levels  of  interpersonal  dependency,  how- 
ever, TSF  and  MET  both  appear  to  result  in 
better  outcomes  than  CBT.  The  essentially  par- 
allel slopes  of  TSF  and  CBT,  however,  indicate 
that  the  relationship  between  interpersonal  de- 
pendency and  DDD  is  not  significantly  different 
between  these  treatments.  Yet,  because  of  the 
main  effect  for  TSF,  the  level  of  outcome  is  dif- 
ferent between  the  two  groups. 

The  A Priori  Causal  Model 

As  noted  above,  there  was  no  support  for  the 
hypothesized  interaction  between  interpersonal 
dependency  and  treatment  assignment.  To 
identify  the  reasons  for  this  failure,  the 
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Figure  3.  Noncorrected  significant  interpersonal 
dependency  by  treatment  interaction  on  drinks  per 
drinking  day  (DDD)  for  long-term  followup  months 
37-39  in  the  outpatient  arm. 

hypothesized  causal  model  presented  in  figure  1 
was  examined  within  a structural  equations 
framework  with  posttreatment  followup  drink- 
ing data. 

The  treatment  satisfaction  measure  was  the 
sum  of  4 items  on  a posttreatment  question- 
naire which  asked  the  clients  to  rate,  on  a 5- 
point  scale,  their  satisfaction  with  the  therapist 
(1  = Very  Satisfied,  5 = Very  Dissatisfied), 
whether  they  would  return  to  the  program  in 
the  future  (l=Definitely  Yes,  5=Definitely  Not), 
the  extent  to  which  the  program  met  their  needs 
(l=Almost  all  of  my  needs  have  been  met,  5= 
None  of  my  needs  have  been  met),  and  their 
overall  satisfaction  with  the  treatment  received 
(1  = Very  Satisfied,  5 = Very  Dissatisfied).  Pre- 
liminary analyses  indicated  that  these  4 items 
formed  a single  factor  which  accounted  for  68.5 
percent  of  the  variance.  The  internal  consis- 
tency of  this  satisfaction  measure  was  0.84.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  analysis,  scoring  of  the  sat- 
isfaction measure  was  reversed  so  high  scores 
represented  greater  treatment  satisfaction.  AA 
involvement  was  measured  using  the  AA  In- 
volvement Scale  (Tonigan  et  al.  1996)  adminis- 
tered at  the  9-month  (6  months  posttreatment) 
followup.  Treatment  attendance  represented 
the  proportion  of  treatment  sessions  attended. 
The  effect  of  these  measures  on  predicting  the 
PDA  during  followup  months  10-12  was  exam 
ined.  The  arcsine  transformation  was  used  for 
the  attendance  and  PDA  variables. 
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The  path  model  was  analyzed  separately  for 
each  of  the  treatment  groups  and  in  a multi- 
group analysis  using  EQS  (Bentler  1995).  Anal- 
yses included  only  those  clients  for  whom  com- 
plete data  on  all  variables  in  the  model  were 
available  (N’s  of  238,  222,  and  268  for  CBT, 
MET,  and  TSF,  respectively).  The  overall  chi 
square  was  used  to  assess  the  comparability  of 
the  model  across  the  different  treatments.  The 
results  of  the  multiple-group  analysis  for  PDA 
and  DDD  are  presented  in  figures  4 and  5,  re- 
spectively. A partially  constrained  model  fit  the 
data  best  for  both  PDA,  x“=6.92,  df=12,  n.s.,  and 
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Figure  4.  Multiple-group  comparison  of  the 
causal  model  applied  to  percentage  of  days  abstinent 
in  the  outpatient  arm. 


DDD,  x^-10.97,  df=12,  n.s.  Consistent  with  the 
hypothesis,  AA  involvement  in  months  7-9  was 
positively  and  significantly  related  to  PDA  in 
months  10-12,  regardless  of  treatment  condi- 
tion. Moreover,  as  expected,  proportion  of  ses- 
sions attended  in  TSF  had  a positive  and  signifi- 
cant effect  on  AA  involvement  that  was  not 
found  in  either  CBT  or  MET.  Similarly,  higher 
satisfaction  at  posttreatment  was  significantly 
associated  with  more  AA  involvement  in  TSF 
but  not  in  the  other  two  treatments.  The  failure 
of  the  hypothesized  interaction  is  evident,  how- 
ever, in  the  fact  that  interpersonal  dependency 
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Figure  5.  Multiple-group  comparison  of  the 
causal  model  applied  to  drinks  per  drinking  day  in 
the  outpatient  arm. 
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showed  no  significant  relationship  with  any 
other  treatment  or  posttreatment  variable  in 
the  model. 

Aftercare  Arm 

Prognostic  Effects  of  Interpersonal 

Dependency  and  the  Interpersonal 

Dependency  by  Treatment  Interaction 

Xo  significant  effect  of  dependency  on  either 
outcome  measure  and  no  dependency  by  time  in- 
teraction occurred  in  the  aftercare  arm  (table  2). 
Xo  significant  or  near  significant  interactions  or 
individual  contrast  effects  were  observed. 

The  A Priori  Causal  Model 

The  multiple-group  path  analysis  applied  to 
the  aftercare  data  also  found  the  best  fit  in  a 
partly  constrained  model  for  both  PDA,  y2= 
14.66,  df=12,  n.s.,  and  DDD,  y2=\&.l,  df=12, 
n.s.,  respectively  (figures  6 and  7).  Sample  N’s 
were  200,  191,  and  170  for  CBT,  MET,  andTSF, 
respectively.  A pattern  similar  to  that  obtained 
in  the  outpatient  arm  was  found.  AA  involve- 
ment during  months  7-9  was  significantly  asso- 
ciated with  a higher  proportion  of  abstinent 
days  in  months  10-12.  Attendance  was  posi- 
tively associated  with  greater  AA  involvement 
in  TSF  but  not  in  CBT  or  MET.  Higher  levels  of 
satisfaction  also  were  associated  with  more  AA 


involvement  in  TSF  but  not  CBT  or  MET. 
Finally,  unlike  the  outpatient  arm,  and  contrary 
to  predictions,  interpersonal  dependency  was 
positively  associated  with  AA  involvement  in 
the  CBT  condition  but  not  in  TSF  or  MET. 


Discussion 

We  found  no  support  for  the  hypothesis  that 
interpersonal  dependency  interacts  with  treat- 
ment type  to  influence  outcome.  Some  partial, 
yet  very  weak,  support  was  obtained  in  the  out- 
patient arm  for  the  prediction  that  individuals 
high  in  interpersonal  dependency  would  benefit 
less  in  the  MET  condition.  However,  this  finding 
only  applied  to  differences  between  CBT  and 
MET  and  not  TSF.  In  the  long-term  followup,  we 
also  found  support  for  the  notion  that  individu- 
als high  in  interpersonal  dependency  benefited 
from  either  of  the  more  intense  treatments  (i.e., 
CBT  and  TSF)  relative  to  low-intensity  treat- 
ment (i.e.,  MET).  Given  that  the  full  interaction 
term  either  only  approached  significance  or  met 
uncorrected  criteria  in  each  case,  we  conclude 
that  interpersonal  dependency  alone  holds  little 
clinical  value  as  a variable  for  triaging  clients  to 
either  CBT,  MET,  or  TSF. 

Results  of  the  causal  models  were  clear  in 
demonstrating  that  interpersonal  dependency 
had  no  direct  or  indirect  effect  on  outcome 


Table  2.  Interpersonal  Dependency — Aftercare 


Within  treatment Posttreatment 


Treatment 

contrast 

MV 

x Tx 

2 

< 

X 

Tx  x T 

MV  xTx 

xT2 

MV 

x Tx 

X 

> 

s 

Tx  xT 

MV  x 

TxxT2 

PDA 

DDD 

PDA 

DDD 

PDA 

DDD 

PDA 

DDD 

PDA 

DDD 

PDA 

DDD 

CBT-MET 

F 

.23 

-.37 

.25 

-.90 

-.51 

.07 

.87 

-.62 

-.72 

.75 

-.21 

-.45 

P 

.81 

.71 

.80 

.37 

.61 

.94 

.38 

.53 

.47 

.45 

.84 

.65 

CBT-TSF 

F 

1.53 

-1.19 

-.05 

-.58 

-1.39 

.78 

1.65 

-1.51 

.03 

1.37 

-.84 

.27 

P 

.13 

.23 

.96 

.56 

.16 

.44 

.10 

.13 

.98 

.17 

.40 

.79 

MET-TSF 

F 

1.31 

-.85 

-.28 

.26 

-.92 

.72 

.80 

- .91 

.72 

.64 

-.63 

.69 

P 

.19 

.39 

.78 

.80 

.36 

.47 

.42 

.37 

.47 

.53 

.53 

.49 

MV  x Tx 

F 

1.32 

.74 

.05 

.42 

.98 

.36 

1.37 

1.15 

.35 

.94 

.38 

.25 

P 

.27 

.48 

.95 

.66 

.38 

.70 

.25 

.32 

.71 

.39 

.69 

.78 

MV  = matching  variable,  Interpersonal  Dependency;  Tx  = treatment;  T = linear  time;  T2  = quadratic  time;  PDA 
percentage  of  days  abstinent;  DDD  = drinks  per  drinking  day 
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MET 
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Figure  6.  Multiple-group  comparison  of  the 
causal  model  applied  to  percentage  of  days  abstinent 
in  the  aftercare  arm. 


Figure  7.  Multiple-group  comparison  of  the 
causal  model  applied  to  drinks  per  drinking  day  in 
the  aftercare  arm. 


among  outpatients  regardless  of  treatment  type 
received.  Only  in  the  aftercare  arm  did  depend- 
ency show  a significant  positive  indirect  effect 
on  outcome  through  its  positive  direct  associa- 
tion with  AA  involvement,  and  then  only  among 
CBT  participants.  Why  this  effect  was  found 
only  in  CBT  is  not  clear.  Perhaps  the  combina- 
tion of  a period  of  intense  treatment  (usually  of 
a 12-step  nature)  followed  by  cognitive-behav- 
ioral treatment  is  an  important  factor  in  facili- 
tating continued  involvement  in  AA.  The  exact 
mechanisms  of  such  a model,  however,  remain 
to  be  elucidated. 


Some  additional  cautions  regarding  the  cur- 
rent results  must  be  made.  First,  we  used  only 
the  Assertion  of  Autonomy  Scale  of  the  IDI 
(with  reverse  scoring)  for  our  interpersonal  de- 
pendency measure.  It  may  be  that  use  of  other 
measures  of  dependency  would  yield  different 
results.  Also,  it  is  perhaps  not  surprising  that  a 
measure  of  interpersonal  dependency  by  itself 
would  provide  little  value  in  client-treatment 
matching.  Human  behavior  is  so  complex  that 
only  when  interpersonal  dependency  is  evalu- 
ated within  higher  order  interactions  with  other 
variables  (e.g.,  motivation,  family  functioning, 
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alcohol  involvement)  could  its  role  on  outcome 
be  detected.  In  fact,  the  work  of  McKay  and  as- 
sociates (1992,  1993)  would  appear  to  support 
this  notion.  Further  exploratory  analyses  of  the 
MATCH  data  set  may  help  to  explain  such 
pathways. 

In  sum,  interpersonal  dependency  was  not 
found  to  interact  with  treatment  type  to  influ- 
ence outcome.  While  AA  involvement  was  found 
to  influence  outcome,  the  hypothesized  role  of 
interpersonal  dependency  in  mediating  this  re- 
lationship was  not  found.  Research,  with  alter- 
nate dependency  measures,  that  examines  de- 
pendency in  combination  with  other  prognostic 
variables  may  further  understanding  in  this 
area. 
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ABSTRACT 

This  chapter  evaluates  the  gender  matching  hypothesis  in  Project  MATCH,  which 
states  that  women  will  benefit  more  from  Cognitive-Behavioral  Coping  Skills  Therapy 
(CBT)  than  from  Twelve  Step  Facilitation  (TSF)  and  that  the  differentia]  outcomes  for 
the  two  treatments  will  be  greater  for  female  clients  than  for  males.  CBT  was  expected  to 
address  the  ancillary  problems  (e.g.,  external  stressors,  negative  mood)  that  are  more 
prevalent  among  female  alcoholics;  at  the  same  time,  TSF,  which  would  encourage 
women  to  attend  Alcoholics  Anonymous  (AA)  meetings,  was  expected  to  increase  guilt 
and  undermine  self-esteem  and  assertion.  Tests  of  the  matching  contrasts  failed  to  pro- 
vide support  for  the  hypothesis  in  either  arm  of  the  trial.  Gender  did  produce  significant 
prognostic  effects  in  analyses  of  the  aftercare  arm,  with  women  reporting  a higher  pro- 
portion of  abstinent  days  and  fewer  drinks  per  occasion  than  men  did.  Causal  chain  anal- 
yses produced  mixed  results.  Male  and  female  clients  were  shown  to  differ  in  terms  of 
their  initial  treatment  needs,  and  followup  status  with  respect  to  these  needs  was  re- 
lated to  drinking  outcomes.  Contrary  to  prediction,  however,  CBT  sessions  for  women,  as 
compared  with  those  for  men,  were  not  appreciably  more  likely  to  teach  general  problem- 
solving or  mood-management  skills.  Further,  women  did  not  avoid  AA  meetings.  Atten- 
dance at  self-help  meetings  was  comparable  for  the  sexes  in  the  outpatient  arm;  in  the  af- 
tercare study,  women  attended  significantly  more  meetings  and  reported  a higher 
degree  of  AA  involvement. 


Until  recently,  relatively  few  empirical 
studies  have  directly  compared  outcomes 
for  alcoholic  men  and  women  in  differing 
treatments  (McCrady  and  Raytek  1993).  Never- 
theless, clinicians  strongly  recommend  gender- 
specific  approaches  to  the  treatment  of  alcohol 
and  other  substance  abuse  problems.  The  litera- 
ture is  replete  with  reports  contrasting  male 
and  female  alcoholics  along  dimensions  that  are 
purported  to  have  relevance  for  the  delivery  of 
treatment  (cf.  Del  Boca  1994).  Further,  gender 
has  often  been  implicated  in  alcoholism 
typologies,  with  the  implicit  or  explicit  sugges- 
tion that  the  etiology  and  course  of  alcoholism 
differ  for  the  two  sexes  (cf.  Del  Boca  and  Hessel- 
brock  1996).  The  factors  that  contribute  to  gen- 
der differences  are  sometimes  presumed  to  be 
fundamentally  biological  or  genetic  in  origin; 
more  often,  however,  the  sources  of  gender-re- 
lated variations  are  not  fully  articulated. 


Rather,  gender  is  regarded  as  a surrogate  for  a 
variety  of  genetic  factors  (e.g.,  biological  sex) 
and  sociocultural  influences  (e.g.,  gender-role 
prescriptions)  that  differentiate  members  of  our 
two  most  important  and  recognizable  social  cat- 
egories. This  perspective  is  adopted  in  the  pres- 
ent formulation. 

The  Hypothesized  Matching 
Contrast 

It  is  hypothesized  that  females  will  experi- 
ence more  favorable  outcomes  in  Cognitive- 
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Behai  ioral  Coping  Skills  Therapy  (CBT; 
Kadden  et  al.  1992)  than  in  Twelve  Step  Facili- 
tation (TSF;  Nowinski  et  al.  1992)  in  Project 
MA  TCH  and  that  this  differential  will  be  sig- 
nificantly larger  for  females  than  for  males.  No 
prediction  is  made  about  the  direction  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  treatment  modalities 
for  males.  A significant  main  effect  for  client 
sex,  with  women  showing  better  outcomes  than 
men,  would  be  consistent  with  the  literature. 
However,  the  gender  hypothesis  formulation  for 
Project  MATCH  includes  no  prediction  regard- 
ing gender  main  effects.  The  gender  matching 
hypothesis  may  be  represented  as  follows: 
Females  Males 

[(CBT  - TSF)  > 0]  > > (CBT  - TSF) 

Rationale  for  the  Matching 
Hypothesis 

Although  there  is  little  directly  relevant  re- 
search evidence  for  matching  treatment  to 
gender,  there  is  considerable  indirect  empirical 
support  in  addition  to  theoretical  justification. 

Empirical  Evidence 

Major  reviews  of  the  treatment  outcome  liter- 
ature on  alcoholic  women  agree  that  there  is  lim- 
ited research  evidence  regarding  the  differential 
effectiveness  of  various  therapeutic  modalities  or 
treatment  components  (e.g.,  Vannicelli  1984;  In- 
stitute of  Medicine  1990;  Lex  1990).  Without  dif- 
ferentiating among  treatments,  reviewers  con- 
clude, however,  that  female  alcoholics  benefit 
from  treatment  despite  their  greater  concomi- 
tant psychological,  social,  and  medical  problems, 
and  some  studies  report  that  they  fare  better  at 
followup  than  their  male  counterparts  (cf.  Jarvis 
1992;  Vannicelli  1984;  Vannicelli  and  Nash  1984; 
Annis  and  Liben  1980). 

The  limited  research  that  has  examined 
treatment  outcomes  for  alcoholic  women  tends 
to  be  consistent  with  the  matching  hypothesis 
framed  above.  It  should  be  emphasized,  how- 
ever, that  this  research  has  relied  on  uncon- 
trolled studies  that  usually  involve  treatments 
that  differ  somewhat  from  those  used  in  Project 
MATCH.  For  example,  Lyons  and  associates 


(1982)  examined  treatment  outcomes  for  1,340 
clients  from  17  alcoholism  treatment  programs 
in  New  York  State.  Programs  were  classified  as 
having  one  of  three  different  treatment  orienta- 
tions: peer  group,  rehabilitation,  or  medical.  Al- 
coholic men  achieved  the  most  favorable  out- 
comes when  treated  in  programs  with  a peer- 
group  orientation  (similar  to  Alcoholics  Anony- 
mous); programs  with  rehabilitation  and  medi- 
cal orientations  reported  comparable  success 
rates,  not  far  below  those  with  a peer-group  ap- 
proach. In  contrast,  female  clients  fared  best  in 
medically  oriented  programs;  the  least  improve- 
ment was  observed  for  treatments  with  a peer- 
group  orientation. 

Similarly,  female  clients  who  received  a gender- 
specific  treatment  in  a random  assignment  study 
in  Sweden  achieved  superior  outcomes  compared 
with  women  in  conventional  therapy  (Dahlgren 
and  Willander  1989).  The  authors  concluded  that 
women  in  the  latter  group  were  unwilling  to  be 
confronted  by  male  clients,  a likely  circumstance 
in  traditional  12-step  programs. 

In  an  attempt  to  examine  factors  that  may 
contribute  to  differential  outcomes  for  women 
and  for  men  in  alcoholism  treatment,  Jarvis 
(1992)  analyzed  20  treatment  outcome  studies 
using  meta-analytic  techniques.  Although  the 
studies  varied  along  many  dimensions,  Jarvis 
concluded  that  those  showing  a male  advantage 
in  terms  of  outcome  more  often  involved  “inpa- 
tient programmes  incorporating  psychotherapy, 
milieu  therapy  and  Alcoholics  Anonymous”  (p. 
1253).  In  contrast,  according  to  Jarvis,  alcoholic 
women  tended  to  fare  better  in  behavioral 
treatments. 

Alcoholic  women  tend  to  have  specific  mate- 
rial needs  and  psychological  problems  that 
might  be  best  addressed  with  particular  treat- 
ment programs.  Documented  differences  be- 
tween female  and  male  alcoholics  that  are  perti- 
nent to  the  treatment  matching  hypothesis  can 
be  summarized  in  terms  of  four  interrelated 
domains: 

■ External  stressors  and  negative  mood 

■ Role  demands 

■ Psychopathology  and  emotional  problems 

■ Self-esteem  and  instrumentality 
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External  Stressors  and  Negative  Mood 

Although  some  studies  do  not  support  the  no- 
tion that  women  consume  alcohol  in  response  to 
stressful  or  traumatic  events  (Morrissey  and 
Schuckit  1978;  Cooke  and  Allan  1984),  research 
has  consistently  found  that  women  attribute 
their  drinking  to  external  stressors  and  negative 
mood  states  more  often  than  do  men  (e.g., 
Morrissey  and  Schuckit  1978;  cf.  Lex  1990;  Del 
Boca  1994).  Compared  with  men,  female  alcohol- 
ics who  seek  treatment  are  more  often  unem- 
ployed and  beneficiaries  of  public  assistance. 
Data  from  panel  surveys  indicate  that  women 
drink  to  cope  with  difficult  life  events,  especially 
reproductive  problems  (Wilsnak  et  al.  1986)  and 
that  they  are  more  likely  to  do  so  than  men  (In- 
stitute of  Medicine  1990).  Such  findings  have  led 
reviewers  to  argue  that  treatments  that  teach 
coping  skills  and  relapse  prevention  techniques, 
such  as  cognitive-behavioral  approaches,  should 
be  particularly  effective  for  women  (e.g.,  Lex 
1990;  Institute  of  Medicine  1990). 

Role  Demands 

Alcoholic  women  often  report  having  more 
childcare  responsibilities  and  family  problems 
than  alcoholic  men,  and  they  are  more  likely 
than  men  to  seek  treatment  specifically  for  mar- 
ital problems,  family  disruption,  physical  ill- 
ness, or  emotional  difficulties  (e.g.,  Marsh  and 
Miller  1985;  Duckert  1987;  Ginther  and  Kadden 
1990).  Such  problems  are  frequently  related  to 
alcohol  consumption  but  often  are  not  acknowl- 
edged as  such  (Beckman  1984;  McCrady  and 
Raytek  1993),  possibly  because  of  the  greater 
social  stigma  associated  with  alcoholism  in  fe- 
males (Gomberg  1988).  In  addition  to  teaching 
women  methods  for  resisting  alcohol  use,  the 
cognitive-behavioral  approach  is  likely  to  pro- 
vide coping  skills  that  will  generalize  to  other 
difficult  situations.  Further,  CBT,  if  successful, 
should  challenge  and  alter  maladaptive 
cognitions  regarding  alcohol  use. 

Psychopathology  and 

Emotional  Problems 

Several  studies  have  found  that  female  alco- 
holics experience  higher  rates  of  psychiatric 


disorders,  particularly  affective  disorders,  than 
women  in  general.  Diagnoses  of  depression  and 
anxiety  disorders  are  significantly  more  preva- 
lent among  female  than  among  male  alcoholics, 
who  are  more  likely  to  evidence  antisocial  per- 
sonality (ASP)  disorder  (Hesselbrock  and 
Hesselbrock  1993).  CBT,  with  its  emphasis  on 
the  cognitive  restructuring  of  perception,  is 
likely  to  be  most  effective  in  helping  women  to 
overcome  depression  and  anxiety.  Further,  be- 
cause CBT  teaches  methods  for  managing 
stressful  situations,  women  may  be  less  likely  to 
become  involved  in  circumstances  that  contrib- 
ute to  depression  and  anxiety  and  that  ulti- 
mately lead  to  drinking.  CBT  is  also  expected  to 
be  beneficial  to  alcoholic  men  with  psychiatric 
problems.  Male  alcoholics  high  in  sociopathy 
have  been  found  to  respond  better  to  CBT  than 
to  other  approaches  (Kadden  et  al.  1989).  Thus, 
the  higher  prevalence  of  ASP  among  alcoholic 
men  suggests  a possible  advantage  for  CBT  in 
Project  MATCH. 

Self-Esteem  and  Instrumentality 

Many  reviewers  have  noted  that  alcoholic 
women  lack  self-esteem  and  assertiveness.  Fe- 
male alcoholics  are  frequently  characterized  as 
passive,  dependent,  and  low  in  self-efficacy 
(e.g.,  Beckman  1978).  These  attributes  are  often 
used  to  explain  the  tendency  for  women  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  alcoholic  or  substance  abusing  sig- 
nificant others  (Hser  et  al.  1987).  As  a conse- 
quence, several  authors  have  recommended 
that  the  treatment  of  female  clients  include  as- 
sertiveness training  (e.g.,  Beschner  et  al.  1981; 
Institute  of  Medicine  1990;  Lex  1990).  As  imple- 
mented in  Project  MATCH,  an  important  goal  of 
CBT  treatment  is  to  enhance  self-efficacy  and 
promote  independent  decision-making.  The  suc- 
cessful management  of  affect,  cognition,  and  be- 
havior over  time,  coupled  with  the  effective  ap- 
plication of  coping  strategies,  particularly  re- 
fusal skills,  should  serve  to  enhance  self-es- 
teem, increase  feelings  of  self-efficacy,  and  pro- 
mote instrumentality. 

Theoretical  Justification 

In  addition  to  alcohol  and  substance  abuse  re- 
search, several  other  lines  of  investigation 
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converge  in  support  of  the  gender  matching  hy- 
pothesis.  These  include  research  and  theory  in 
the  more  general  areas  of  sex  differences  and 
gender  roles,  and  studies  of  the  actual  behavior 
of  men  and  women  in  groups. 

f actors  which  differentiate  male  and  female 
alcoholics  also  tend  to  differentiate  the  sexes 
more  generally.  That  is,  nonalcoholic  women 
differ  from  nonalcoholic  men  in  terms  of  mate- 
rial resources,  the  prevalence  of  affective  disor- 
ders and  sociopathy,  and  other  characteristics 
that  distinguish  their  alcoholic  counterparts 
( 1 lilton  1987,  1988).  These  and  other  sex  differ- 
ences can  be  summarized  in  terms  of  two  salient 
features  of  traditional  gender  roles  (Gilligan 
1977): 

■ Females  typically  have  less  power  than 
males,  resulting  in  less  control  over  re- 
sources and  outcomes,  with  concomitant 
low  self-efficacy  and  negative  affect. 

■ Women  evidence  a greater  concern  for,  and 
assume  more  responsibility  for,  the  quality 
of  interpersonal  relationships. 

In  sum,  by  virtue  of  their  socialization,  social 
position,  and  sex  stereotypic  expectations, 
women  are  more  likely  than  men  to  lack  self- 
worth  and  instrumentality,  to  experience  de- 
pression and  anxiety,  and  to  drink  in  response 
to  stress  and  negative  mood  states.  Because  of 
their  heightened  sense  of  personal  responsibil- 
ity, and  because  of  the  greater  social  disap- 
proval of  female  drinking,  alcoholic  women  are 
also  more  likely  to  exhibit  guilt  and  worry  re- 
garding the  impact  of  their  alcohol  use. 

Expressive  and  communal  are  terms  used  to 
characterize  the  psychological  orientation  asso- 
ciated with  the  emphasis  on  connection,  feel- 
ings, and  interpersonal  relationships  in  the  tra- 
ditional female  role;  instrumental  and  agenic 
are  used  to  summarize  the  self-assertive,  auton- 
omous, and  controlling  attributes  that  are  cen- 
tral to  the  conventional  male  role  (e.g.,  Block 
1973;  Spence  1985).  Although  the  traditional 
feminine  emphasis  on  interpersonal  responsi- 
bility may  contribute  to  the  array  of  problems 
that  alcoholic  women  present  in  treatment,  lack 
of  instrumentality  is  likely  to  be  more  problem- 
atic. In  more  general  research  on  sex 


differences,  high  instrumentality  has  been 
found  to  be  a strong  predictor  of  self-esteem  and 
psychological  adjustment  (e.g.,  Taylor  and  Hall 
1982). 

CBT  is  expected  to  be  the  most  effective  of  the 
Project  MATCH  treatments  for  women  because 
it  directly  addresses  the  problem  areas  charac- 
teristic of  alcoholic  women.  In  terms  of  gender- 
role  orientation,  CBT  enhances  the  develop- 
ment of  instrumentality  and  self-efficacy.  Fur- 
thermore, it  is  the  only  Project  MATCH  therapy 
with  active  ingredients  that  effectively  address 
problems  other  than  drinking  per  se  (negative 
affect,  psychopathology,  poor  coping  skills). 
Thus,  CBT  is  the  only  treatment  designed  to 
deal  specifically  with  those  factors  that  differen- 
tiate alcoholic  women  and  men,  factors  that  are 
likely  to  contribute  to  female  alcohol  use  prior  to 
treatment  and  precipitate  relapse  following  pe- 
riods of  sobriety. 

Compared  with  CBT,  TSF  is  hypothesized  to 
be  less  effective  for  female  clients  for  three  rea- 
sons. First,  although  delivered  individually  in 
Project  MATCH,  a major  aim  of  TSF  is  to  in- 
volve clients  in  Alcoholics  Anonymous  (AA)  and 
to  encourage  them  to  attend  AA  meetings.  Be- 
cause women  are  more  socially  stigmatized  for 
heavy  drinking,  they  more  often  drink  alone.  As 
a consequence,  it  has  been  argued  that  women 
prefer,  and  derive  more  benefit  from,  individual 
treatment,  because  the  experience  of  social  dis- 
approval can  be  minimized  (Jarvis  1992; 
Cronkite  and  Moos  1984).  The  confrontational 
style  of  many  AA  groups  may  exacerbate  guilt 
feelings  related  to  drinking  without  providing 
the  coping  skills  necessary  to  deal  effectively 
with  negative  mood  states. 

Second,  the  confrontational  behavior  charac- 
teristic of  many  AA  meetings  is  incongruent 
with  the  traditional  female  role,  which  pre- 
scribes noncombative,  conciliatory  behavior  for 
women.  There  is  considerable  research  indicat- 
ing that  men  are  more  dominant  in  mixed-sex 
groups  than  women,  that  they  simply  talk  and 
interrupt  more  often,  and  that  they  are  more 
likely  to  assume  leadership  roles  (Bartol  and 
Martin  1986).  These  tendencies  are  especiallv 
marked  in  groups  with  a preponderance  of 
males.  Since  alcoholism  is  more  prevalent 
among  males  than  females,  men  in  AA  uroups 
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are  likely  to  outnumber  women  by  a significant 
margin,  which  may  discourage  women  from  ac- 
tive participation. 

Third,  TSF  is  expected  to  be  less  effective 
than  CBT  because  it  fails  to  deal  with  problems 
relating  to  self-esteem  and  instrumentality.  Be- 
cause AA  participants  are  urged  to  accept  their 
powerlessness  over  alcohol  and  to  put  their 
faith  in  a higher  power,  this  approach  may  tend 
to  undermine,  rather  than  promote,  the  devel- 
opment of  instrumentality  and  a sense  of  self- 
worth. 

In  contrast  to  female  clients,  there  are  rea- 
sons to  argue  that  alcoholic  men  will  respond  fa- 
vorably to  both  CBT  and  TSF.  As  with  their  fe- 
male counterparts,  there  is  considerable  hetero- 
geneity within  this  population.  Some  males  will 
evidence  the  same  types  of  problems  as  have 
been  described  for  females,  and  these  men  are 
expected  to  fare  well  in  CBT.  In  addition,  more 
positive  outcomes  for  CBT  clients  high  in  sociop- 
athy  have  been  observed  in  prior  treatment- 
matching research  (Kadden  et  al.  1989),  al- 
though this  study  employed  group  rather  than 
individual  therapy. 

Twelve-step  approaches  also  appear  to  bene- 
fit alcoholic  men,  particularly  when  participa- 
tion occurs  in  groups  (e.g.,  Cronkite  and  Moos 
1984).  It  has  been  suggested  that  male  clients 
benefit  from  group  therapy  because  men,  unlike 
women,  tend  to  drink  in  groups.  Heavy  alcohol 
consumption  in  group  settings  is  not  only  so- 
cially approved  for  men  but  is  also  quite  consis- 
tent with  gender-role  expectations.  Alcohol  may 
serve  a social  function  for  men,  and  the  camara- 
derie often  associated  with  male  drinking  may 
find  a substitute  in  group  settings  such  as  AA 
(Jarvis  1992).  Because  TSF  is  delivered  as  indi- 
vidual therapy  in  Project  MATCH,  it  is  antici- 
pated that  the  positive  outcomes  experienced 
for  TSF  men  will  depend  on  the  extent  to  which 
participants  attend  AA  meetings  as  an  adjunct 
to  Project  MATCH  treatment. 

Operationalization  of  the 
Matching  Variable 

Because  gender  is  correlated  with  a variety  of 
attributes  that  are  related  to  treatment  need,  it 


might  be  argued  that  each  of  these  other  attrib- 
utes offers  an  alternative  explanation  for  any 
Gender  x Treatment  condition  interactions  ob- 
tained in  Project  MATCH.  Conversely,  it  is  sug- 
gested here  that  gender  effectively  summarizes  a 
variety  of  interconnected  individual  difference 
factors  that  are  related  to  drinking  and  differen- 
tially related  to  treatment  response.  More  im- 
portantly, most  of  these  differences  arise  in 
large  part  from  individual  and  social  expecta- 
tions that  are  fundamentally  based  on  gender 
(cf.  Del  Boca  and  Ashmore  1986).  Thus,  gender 
is  an  appropriate  variable  for  use  in  matching 
clients  to  alcoholism  treatment. 

Gender  was  operationalized  in  terms  of  the 
client’s  self-identification  as  a male  or  female. 
The  outpatient  sample  included  688  males  and 
264  females;  participants  in  the  aftercare  arm 
were  619  men  and  155  women.  Thus,  the  major- 
ity of  clients  in  both  arms  of  the  trial  were  male 
(72.3  percent  in  outpatient  and  80  percent  in  af- 
tercare). Specific  sites  varied  in  terms  of  their 
relative  proportions  of  men  and  women,  ranging 
from  10.8  percent  females  in  one  aftercare  site 
to  35.4  percent  in  one  outpatient  site. 

Only  those  clients  assigned  to  the  CBT  and 
TSF  treatment  conditions  were  included  in  test- 
ing the  hypothesis.  This  resulted  in  an  outpa- 
tient sample  of  453  men  (217  in  CBT,  236  in 
TSF)  and  183  women  (84  in  CBT,  99  in  TSF)  and 
an  aftercare  sample  of  405  males  (202  in  CBT, 
203  in  TSF)  and  108  females  (64  in  CBT  and  44 
in  TSF).  Clients  assigned  to  Motivational  En- 
hancement Therapy  (Miller  et  al.  1992)  are  re- 
ported for  completeness. 

Results 

Matching  and  Prognostic  Effects 

Outpatient  Arm 

Table  1 presents  a summary  of  the  results  of 
the  latent  growth  curve  analyses  used  to  test 
the  gender  matching  hypothesis.  As  shown,  the 
hypothesis  was  not  supported  for  either  the  12- 
week  treatment  phase  or  the  1-year  posttreat- 
ment followup  period.  This  finding  was  consis- 
tent across  the  two  primary  outcome  variables 
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Table  1 . Gender  effects— Outpatient  arm 


Within  treatment Posttreatment 


Treatment 

contrast 

MV  xTx 

MV  x Tx  x T 

MV  x Tx  x T2 

MV  x Tx 

MV  x Tx  x T 

MV  x Tx  x T" 

PDA 

DDD 

PDA 

DDD 

PDA 

DDD 

PDA 

DDD 

PDA 

DDD 

PDA 

DDD 

CBT-MET 

t 

-1.13 

.91 

-.64 

-.23 

.79 

-.28 

.00 

.44 

-.16 

-.05 

-1.23 

.07 

P 

.26 

.36 

.52 

.82 

.43 

.78 

.99 

.66 

.87 

.96 

.22 

.95 

CBT-TSF 

t 

-1.97 

1.46 

.00 

-.72 

.70 

-.31 

-.73 

1.14 

1.27 

1.48 

-.34 

-.30 

P 

.05 

.14 

.99 

.47 

.48 

.76 

.46 

.25 

.20 

.14 

.73 

.76 

MET-TSF 

t 

-.84 

.55 

.69 

-.50 

-.11 

-.02 

-.74 

.69 

1.45 

1.44 

.95 

-.38 

P 

.40 

.59 

.49 

.61 

.91 

.99 

.46 

.49 

.15 

.15 

.34 

.71 

MV  xTX 

F 

1.94 

1.08 

.29 

.28 

.36 

.06 

.37 

.67 

1.29 

1.47 

.83 

.08 

P 

.14 

.34 

.74 

.75 

.70 

.94 

.69 

.51 

.28 

.23 

.44 

.92 

MY  ^matching  variable,  Gender;  Tx=treatment;  T=time;  T2  =quadratic  time;  PDA=percentage  of  days  abstinent;  DDD= 
drinks  per  drinking  day;  CBT=Cognitive-Behavioral  Coping  Skills  Therapy;  MET=Motivational  Enhancement  Therapy; 
TSF=Twelve  Step  Facilitation 

N<  >TK:  All  p values  are  nondirectional  and  should  be  halved  to  determine  p values  for  a directional  test. 


in  Project  MATCH,  percentage  of  days  absti- 
nent (PDA)  and  drinks  per  drinking  day  (DDD). 
Further,  gender  was  not  a significant  predictor 
of  drinking  outcomes  during  either  the  12-week 
treatment  phase  or  the  posttreatment  period 
(Project  MATCH  Research  Group  1997,  1998o). 

The  gender  matching  hypothesis  was  tested 
in  the  outpatient  arm  at  the  3-year  followup 
point.  Again,  there  was  no  evidence  to  support 
the  hypothesis  nor  was  there  a simple  prognos- 
tic effect  for  either  of  the  two  primary  outcome 
measures  (Project  MATCH  Research  Group 
19986). 

Aftercare  Arm 

The  results  of  tests  of  the  gender  matching 
hypothesis  for  the  aftercare  arm  are  presented 
in  table  2.  The  hypothesis  was  not  confirmed  for 
either  of  the  two  timeframes  examined  (within 
treatment  and  posttreatment)  in  analyses  of  ei- 
ther dependent  measure. 

Gender  did,  however,  have  a significant  but 
small  prognostic  effect  on  outcome,  with  after- 
care women  reporting  higher  proportions  of  ab- 
stinent days  (p=.004)  and  fewer  drinks  per  occa- 
sion (p=.038)  than  men,  and  the  DDD  effect  be- 
came more  pronounced  over  time  (p=.017)  (Pro- 
ject MATCH  Research  Group  1997). 


The  A Priori  Causal  Chain 

Figure  1 is  a schematic  representation  of  the 
causal  chain  that  underlies  the  gender  match- 
ing hypothesis.  This  depiction  follows  the  ratio- 
nale presented  above.  Gender  is  associated  with 
treatment  needs  that  are  believed  to  be  more  ef- 
fectively addressed  by  CBT  than  by  TSF.  As  sug- 
gested by  prior  research,  female  alcoholics  are 
likely  to  experience  more  ancillary  problems 
than  males  as  well  as  guilt  and  anxiety  in  rela- 
tion to  drinking  (external  stressors/negative 
mood),  to  assume  greater  responsibility  in 
spousal  and  parental  roles  (role  demands),  and 
to  evidence  higher  levels  of  anxiety  and  depres- 
sion (psychopathology/emotional  problems).  At 
the  same  time,  they  may  be  less  able  to  cope 
with  their  problems  as  a result  of  low  self-worth 
and  self-assertion  (self-esteem/instrumental- 
ity). Three  specific  aspects  of  CBT  (that  are 
missing  in  TSF)  are  thought  to  address  these 
factors — skills  training,  mood  management 
and  assertiveness  training.  The  philosophy  of 
AAand  the  confrontational  style  of  A A meetings 
may  impede  recovery.  Female  clients  are  ex- 
pected to  improve  differentially  on  intervening 
outcome  measures  (skill  acquisition,  improved 
role  performance,  reduction  in  psychopat  holog\ 
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Table  2.  Gender  effects — Aftercare  arm 


Within  treatment Posttreatment 


Treatment 

contrast 

MVxTx 

MV  x Tx  x T 

MV  x Tx  x T2 

MV  xTx 

MV  x Tx  x T 

MV  x Tx  x T2 

PDA 

DDD 

PDA 

DDD 

PDA 

DDD 

PDA 

DDD 

PDA 

DDD 

PDA 

DDD 

CBT-MET 

t 

-.32 

.03 

-.47 

-.01 

-1.49 

1.39 

.08 

-.15 

-.73 

.59 

.31 

.21 

P 

.75 

.98 

.64 

.99 

.14 

.16 

.94 

.88 

.46 

.56 

.75 

.83 

CBT-TSF 

t 

-1.79 

1.52 

-1.41 

.53 

1.00 

-.92 

.42 

.42 

.84 

.98 

-.20 

-.51 

P 

.07 

.13 

.16 

.60 

.32 

.36 

.68 

.67 

.40 

.33 

.84 

.61. 

MET-TSF 

t 

-1.33 

1.35 

-.85 

.49 

2.30 

2.13 

.45 

.53 

1.45 

-.34 

-.47 

-.66 

P 

.19 

.18 

.40 

.62 

.02 

.03 

.65 

.60 

.14 

.73 

.64 

.51 

MV  x Tx 

F 

1.70 

1.36 

1.00 

.17 

2.66 

2.29 

.12 

.15 

1.06 

.50 

.11 

.24 

p 

.18 

.26 

.37 

.84 

.07 

.10 

.88 

.86 

.35 

.61 

.89 

.79 

MV  = matching  variable,  Gender;  Tx  = treatment;  T = time;  T2  = quadratic  time;  PDA  = percentage  of  days  abstinent;  DDD 
= drinks  per  drinking  day;  CBT  = Cognitive-Behavioral  Coping  Skills  Therapy;  MET  = Motivational  Enhancement  Ther- 
apy; TSF  = Twelve  Step  Facilitation 

NOTE:  All  p values  are  nondirectional  and  should  be  halved  to  determine  p values  for  a directional  test. 


and  improved  self-efficacy)  in  response  to  these 
therapy  factors  which,  in  turn,  are  hypothesized 
to  affect  both  the  frequency  and  quantity  of  alco- 
hol consumption. 

Although  the  model  depicted  in  figure  1 con- 
tains many  components,  it  is  a relative  simplifi- 
cation of  the  processes  that  underhe  the  gender 
matching  hypothesis.  The  cluster  of  character- 
istics that  differentiate  female  from  male 

Treatment  Treatment 

Needs  Delivery 


alcoholics  in  the  hypothesized  model  tend  to  be 
interrelated,  and  their  relationships  to  drinking 
and  alcohol-related  problems  comprise  a com- 
plex network  of  direct  and  indirect  pathways. 
For  example,  stressful  life  events  may  contrib- 
ute directly  to  alcohol  use  in  females  and  indi- 
rectly to  consumption  through  their  impact  on 
negative  affective  states,  which  also  influence 
alcohol  use.  Drinking,  in  turn,  tends  to  produce 

Intervening  Drinking 

Outcomes  Outcomes 


Females  > Males 


External  Stressors/ 
Negative  Mood 


Role  Demands 


Psycho  patho  logy/ 
Emotional  Problems 


Low  Self-Esteem/ 
Instrumentality 


Cognitive  Behavioral  Therapy 
Skills  Training 
Mood  Management 
Assertiveness  Training 


Skill  Acquisition 

Decreases  in 

Improved  Role 

Frequency 

Performance 



and 

Reduction  in 

Quantity 

Psychopatho  lo  gy 

of 

mproved  Self-efficacy 

Consumption 

Twelve-Step  Facilitation 
AA  Attendance: 
Interpersonal  Confrontation 
Powerlessness 


Figure  1.  Gender  treatment  matching  hypothesis  causal  chain. 
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problems  that  create  stress  and  aggravate  feel- 
ings of  depression  and  anxiety.  The  active  in- 
gredients in  CBT  collectively  influence  the  rele- 
vant intervening  variables,  which,  in  turn,  re- 
sult in  decreased  alcohol  consumption. 

Testing  the  Causal  Chain 

The  causal  chain  outlined  above  involves  four 
testable  predictions,  each  of  which  may  be 
phrased  as  a question: 

■ Are  the  hypothesized  gender  differences  in 
treatment  needs  present  at  baseline? 

■ Did  CBT  and  TSF  treatment  delivery  differ 
as  anticipated? 

■ Did  the  two  treatments  differentially  affect 
the  intervening  variables  as  predicted? 

■ Are  the  intervening  variables  related  to 
drinking  outcomes? 

Each  question  is  examined  in  turn  for  the  two 
arms  of  the  trial. 

Outpatient  Arm 

Are  hypothesized  baseline  gender  differences 
present  ? That  is,  did  male  and  female  clients  in 
Project  MATCH  differ  significantly  in  terms  of 
treatment  needs?  To  test  this  component  of  the 
causal  chain,  the  sexes  were  compared  on  a va- 
riety of  specific  indicators  that  reflect  the  four 
domains  specified  in  figure  1.  Because  the  as- 
sessment battery  was  not  designed  specifically 
for  this  purpose,  it  was  necessary  to  examine  re- 
sponses to  individual  items  within  question- 
naires to  operationalize  these  domains,  in  addi- 
tion to  examining  scores  on  standardized  mea- 
sures. The  results  of  t-tests  comparing  outpa- 
tient men  and  women  on  scale  scores  are  sum- 
marized in  table  3. 

The  Project  MATCH  assessment  battery  did 
not  include  a comprehensive  measure  of  stress- 
ful life  circumstances.  However,  two  sets  of 
items,  one  from  the  trial’s  screening  question- 
naire, the  other  from  the  Addiction  Severity  In- 
dex (ASI;  McLellan  et  al.  1992),  provide  evi- 
dence of  differential  economic  hardship  and 
stressful  life  experiences.  Females  were  signifi- 
cantly less  likely  to  be  employed  than  males  (38 


versus  58  percent),  and  they  were  also  signifi- 
cantly more  likely  to  report  a history  of  physical 
or  sexual  abuse  (60  versus  37  percent).  Within 
the  same  domain,  three  scales  from  the  Alcohol 
Use  Inventory  (AUI;  Wanberg  et  al.  1977)  as- 
sessed drinking  in  relation  to  negative  mood 
states:  Anxious  Concern  About  Drinking,  Drink 
to  Manage  Mood,  and  Guilt  and  Worry  Associ- 
ated With  Drinking.  Outpatient  women  consis- 
tently reported  more  negative  affect  associated 
with  drinking  than  did  men;  significant  differ- 
ences were  obtained  for  all  three  relevant  AUI 
scales. 

The  results  were  mixed  for  the  Role  Demands 
domain.  In  terms  of  item  indicators,  female  cli- 
ents reported  more  childcare  responsibilities 
than  did  their  male  counterparts  (37  versus  32 
percent),  and  they  were  less  likely  than  men  to 
report  living  with  a spouse  (26  versus  32  per- 
cent). Neither  difference,  however,  was  statisti- 
cally significant.  There  were  also  no  gender  dif- 
ferences on  the  Social  Role  Performance  scale  of 
the  Psychosocial  Functioning  Inventory  (Fer- 
agne  et  al.  1983).  On  the  other  hand,  females  in 
the  outpatient  study  reported  receiving  signifi- 
cantly less  Family  Social  Support,  and  they 
were  significantly  more  likely  than  men  to  at- 
tribute their  alcohol  use  to  marital  difficulties 
on  the  AUI  scale,  Drink  to  Deal  With  Marital 
Problems. 

Results  were  more  consistent  with  predic- 
tions in  the  Psychopathology/Emotional  Prob- 
lems domain.  As  indicated  in  prior  research,  af- 
fective disorders  were  more  prevalent  among  fe- 
males than  males,  whereas  men  were  more 
likely  to  receive  an  ASP  diagnosis.  Women  also 
scored  significantly  higher  on  the  ASI  Psychiat- 
ric Severity  scale  and  on  the  Beck  Depression 
Inventory  (BDI;  Beck  et  al.  1961). 

Although  no  measure  of  self-esteem  per  se 
was  included  in  the  assessment  battery,  gender 
differences  on  instruments  reflecting  self- 
esteem/instrumentality were  all  consistent  with 
expectations.  Women  scored  lower  than  men  in 
instrumentality  (“masculinity”)  on  the  Personal 
Attributes  Questionnaire  (PAQ;  Spence  et  al 
1974)  and  higher  on  expressiveness  (“feminin- 
ity”) as  well  as  on  the  Assertion  of  Autonomy 
scale  of  the  Interpersonal  Dependency  Inven- 
tory (Hirschfeld  et  al.  1977).  In  addition,  they 
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Table  3.  Baseline  gender  differences  in  treatment  need  domains  by  study  arm — Mean  (SD) 


Outpatient  arm Aftercare  arm 


Intake  variable 

Males 

Females 

P 

Males 

Females 

P 

External  stressors/negative  mood 

Anxious  Concern  About  Drinking  (AUI) 

13.1  (4.9) 

15.0  (4.7) 

.000 

14.9  (4.6) 

15.9  (4.5) 

.026 

Drink  to  Manage  Mood  (AUI) 

4.9  (2.3) 

5.7  (2.1) 

.000 

5.5  (2.1) 

6.0  (1.8) 

.015 

Guilt  and  Worry  Associated  With  Drinking  (AUI) 

5.6  (2.3) 

6.1  (2.1) 

.001 

6.3  (2.2) 

6.5  (2.1) 

.454 

Role  demands 

Social  Role  Performance  (PFI) 

3.5  (.77) 

3.5  (.79) 

.278 

3.3  (.93) 

3.3  (.88) 

.452 

Family  Social  Support 

4.3  (2.3) 

3.6  (2.6) 

.000 

4.2  (2.4) 

4.2  (2.5) 

.407 

Drink  to  Deal  with  Marital  Problems  (AUI) 

1.9  (2.0) 

2.6  (2.2) 

.003 

2.2  (2.0) 

3.0  (2.2) 

.005 

Psychopathology/emotional  problems 

Psychiatric  Severity  Scale  (ASI) 

.19  (.19) 

.22  (.20) 

.052 

.21  (.20) 

.32  (.24) 

.000 

Beck  Depression  Inventory 

9.3  (7.7) 

11.6(8.8) 

.001 

10.2  (8.1) 

12.4  (10.0) 

.013 

Self-esteem/instrumentality 

Instrumentality  (MASC-PAQ) 

28.4  (5.1) 

26.1  (5.4) 

.000 

27.9  (5.3) 

24.6  (5.4) 

.000 

Expressiveness  (FEM-PAQ) 

30.0  (4.5) 

32.1  (4.3) 

.000 

29.9  (5.0) 

32.6  (4.6) 

.000 

Masculinity-Feminity  (PAQ) 

24.7  (3.8) 

27.7  (4.5) 

.000 

25.2  (4.0) 

29.4  (3.7) 

.000 

Alcohol  Self-Efficacy 

3.0  (.81) 

2.8  (.76) 

.036 

3.2  (1.0) 

3.2  (1.0) 

.366 

Interpersonal  Dependency 

40.4  (7.0) 

41.9  (6.9) 

.005 

40.4  (7.0) 

43.2  (7.6) 

.000 

NOTE:  AUl=Alcohol  Use  Inventory;  ASI=Addiction  Severity  Index;  PAQ=Personal  Attributes  Questionnaire;  PFI= 
Psychosocial  Functioning  Inventory.  One-tailed  t-tests  were  used  to  test  for  between-group  differences. 


reported  significantly  lower  levels  of  alcohol 
self-efficacy  (DiClemente  et  al.  1994). 

In  summary,  significant  gender  differences 
were  obtained  for  17  of  20  intake  assessment  vari- 
ables that  span  4 relevant  treatment  need  do- 
mains. These  differences  indicate  that  the  treat- 
ment needs  of  outpatient  women  tended  to  differ 
from  those  of  male  clients,  and  they  provide  con- 
firmation for  the  first  prediction  derived  from  the 
gender  matching  hypothesis  causal  chain. 

Did  CBT and  TSF  treatment  delivery  differ  as 
anticipated ? The  Project  MATCH  therapies 
have  been  shown  to  be  discriminable  in  terms  of 
critical  ingredients  (Carroll  et  al.  1998).  For 
purposes  of  investigating  the  causal  chain,  how- 
ever, it  is  also  important  to  show  that  males  and 
females  received  sufficient  exposure  to  the  two 
treatments  and  that  the  specific  elements  hy- 
pothesized to  affect  outcomes  were  present  in 


CBT  and  TSF.  To  begin  to  address  this  issue, 
session  attendance  rates  within  the  two  treat- 
ments were  compared  in  a 2 (Gender)  x 2 (Treat- 
ment condition)  ANOVA.  No  significant  main  ef- 
fects were  found,  and  there  were  no  sex  differ- 
ences in  session  attendance  rates  as  a function 
of  treatment  assignment.  On  average,  outpa- 
tient CBT  males  attended  8.28  therapy  meet- 
ings and  females  completed  8.25  sessions;  com- 
parable values  for  TSF  were  7.49  and  7.46. 

Next,  exposure  to  particular  treatment  ele- 
ments was  examined.  In  terms  of  CBT,  sex  dif- 
ferences in  the  session  content  (as  recorded  by 
the  therapist)  of  each  CBT  session  were  exam- 
ined. Two  types  of  measures  were  evaluated:  (1) 
session  topics  and  (2)  therapist  ratings  of  the  de- 
gree to  which  the  sessions  emphasized  problem- 
solving and  coping  skills.  Session  topics  were 
considered  separately  for  core  and  elective 
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t herapy  sessions.  The  former  focus  more  specifi- 
cally on  drinking  (e.g.,  drink-refusal  skills)  and 
were  intended  for  all  CBT  participants,  whereas 
the  elective  sessions  were  designed  to  cover 
problems  that  were  of  particular  relevance  to  in- 
dividual clients  (e.g.,  anger  management). 

The  second  type  of  measure,  therapist  session 
ratings,  was  designed  to  assess  the  type  of  activ- 
ity that  took  place,  independent  of  the  specific 
topic  (e.g.,  apply  a problem-solving  strategy).  It 
should  be  noted  that,  although  these  treatment 
process  data  provide  important  clues  as  to  what 
occurred  in  therapy,  there  is  considerable  miss- 
ing data  on  these  measures,  with  the  analyses 
at  week  12  examining  only  25  percent  of  the  out- 
patient sample.  (Consistent  with  the  treatment 
attendance  data,  the  relative  proportions  of 
males  and  females  approximate  those  for  the 
outpatient  sample  more  generally  across  the 
various  sessions.)  In  addition,  the  responses 
represent  only  the  therapists’  (and  not  the  cli- 
ents’) perceptions. 


Table  4 indicates,  for  treatment  sessions  #2 
through  #12,  the  extent  to  which  the  elements  of 
CBT  specified  in  the  causal  chain  were  primary 
topics  in  therapy.  The  first  indicator,  core 
sessions,  sums  across  two  topics — problem-solv- 
ing and  drink-refusal  skills;  the  second  indica- 
tor, elective  sessions,  includes  three  topics — 
introduction  to  assertiveness,  managing  nega- 
tive thinking,  and  managing  negative  moods. 

Overall,  core  therapy  sessions  accounted  for 
78  percent  of  the  outpatient  sessions  included  in 
table  4.  Core  therapy  sessions  pertinent  to  the 
causal  chain  occurred  most  often  during  rela- 
tively early  sessions  of  treatment,  specifically 
sessions  #4  through  #7.  However,  for  a notable 
minority  of  men,  these  topics  were  covered  in 
later  sessions.  Elective  sessions  dealing  with  as- 
sertiveness and  negative  thinking  or  moods 
tended  to  occur  later  in  the  treatment  phase,  and 
they  were  more  prevalent  for  women  clients. 

In  addition  to  a summary  of  session  topics,  ta- 
ble 4 presents  mean  therapist  ratings  of  the 


Table  4.  CBT  checklist  therapist  reports:  Outpatient  arm 


Session  (n) 

CBT  session  topics 

Therapist  session  ratings 

Core  sessions: 
Problem-solving  and  drink- 
refusal  skills  (%) 

Elective  sessions: 
Assertiveness  and  mood 
management  (%) 

Problem-Solving  and 
Coping-Skills  Index 
Mean  (SD)a 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

2 (268) 

2.6 

.0 

.5 

.0 

3.58  (.58) 

3.73  (.54) 

3 (256) 

9.2 

4.6 

.0 

.0 

3.55  (.60) 

3.71  (.61) 

4 (234) 

62.3 

76.1 

1.8 

1.6 

3.69  (.64) 

3.82  (.65) 

5 (223) 

56.0 

61.0 

1.2 

2.3 

3.52  (.71) 

3.78  (.62) 

6(219) 

26.7 

26.6 

.7 

6.7 

3.52  (.72) 

3.71  (.58) 

7 (204) 

15.7 

21.4 

1.4 

1.8 

3.50  (.68) 

3.66  (.64) 

8(191) 

5.3 

15.1 

12.1 

14.2 

3.42  (.75) 

3.47  (.62) 

9(164) 

8.4 

2.0 

16.0 

22.0 

3.37  (.75) 

3.40  (.74) 

10(160) 

6.3 

.0 

15.3 

35.7 

3.30  (.70) 

3.57  (.67) 

11 (133) 

4.3 

.0 

16.2 

24.3 

3.33  (.77) 

3.30  (.76) 

12  (83) 

.0 

.0 

1.6 

.0 

3.25  (.80) 

3.06  (.87) 

The  Problem-Solving  and  Coping-Skills  index  represents  the  mean  rating  using  a response  scale  ranging  from  1 ("not  at 
all  ) to  5 ("extensively”)  across  four  items:  (1)  discussion  of  high-risk  situations  in  terms  of  coping  skills  used:  (2)  therapist 
attempts  to  "teach,  model,  rehearse,  review,  or  discuss  specific  skills”;  (3)  application  of  a problem-solving  strategy,  and  (1 1 
formulation  of  coping  strategies  to  anticipate  high-risk  situations. 

NOTE  Bold  entries  for  therapist  session  ratings  indicate  significant  gender  differences,  two-tailed  t-test,  p < .05 
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extent  to  which  problem-solving  and  coping 
skills  were  emphasized  during  the  session.  The 
index  presented  is  based  on  four  separate 
ratings: 

■ Discussion  of  high-risk  situations  in  terms 
of  coping  skills  used 

■ Therapist  attempts  to  “teach,  model,  re- 
hearse, review,  or  discuss  specific  skills” 

■ Application  of  a problem-solving  strategy 

a Formulation  of  coping  strategies  to  antici- 
pate high-risk  situations 

Ratings  were  made  using  a 5-point  scale 
ranging  from  1- ‘not  at  all”  to  5=“extensively.” 
Regardless  of  the  specific  session  topic,  thera- 
pists tended  to  report  more  emphasis  on  prob- 
lem-solving/coping skills  with  female  than  with 
male  clients,  but  the  differences  tended  to  be 
small  and  not  statistically  significant. 

The  patterns  in  table  4 suggest  that  CBT 
treatment  dehvery  for  both  sexes  involved  the 
elements  specified  in  figure  1.  Moreover,  these 
elements  were  more  likely  to  be  present  for  fe- 
male than  for  male  clients,  presumably  because 
of  their  greater  relevance.  However,  the  per- 
centages in  table  4 suggest  that  many  women 
for  whom  data  are  available  did  not  receive  elec- 
tive sessions  dealing  with  the  targeted  issues. 
And,  because  the  elective  session  topics  were 
more  often  dealt  with  during  the  later  weeks  of 
treatment,  many  participants  had  ceased  at- 
tending therapy  (recall  the  mean  number  of  ses- 
sions attended  for  both  sexes  was  approxi- 
mately eight).  Therapist  ratings  present  a simi- 
lar picture.  Problem-solving  and  coping  skills 
were  emphasized  for  clients  of  both  sexes,  and, 
in  absolute  terms,  the  ratings  tend  to  average 
only  somewhat  above  the  midpoint  of  the  5- 
point  rating  scale.  Thus,  it  is  questionable 
whether  female  participants  received  adequate 
exposure  to  the  critical  ingredients  of  CBT  spec- 
ified by  the  hypothesis. 

With  respect  to  TSF,  the  gender  matching  hy- 
pothesis suggests  that  female  clients  may  find 
AA  meetings  both  uncomfortable  and  counter- 
productive in  terms  of  their  specific  treatment 
needs.  Table  5 presents  a summary  of  male  and 
female  attendance  rates  at  self-help  meetings. 


Table  5. — Gender  differences  in  AA  meeting 
attendance  during  the  followup  period 


Time 

Cognitive- 

Behavioral 

Therapy 

Twelve  Step 
Facilitation 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Outpatient  arm 

3 months 

.04 

.04 

.21 

.23 

6 months 

.05 

.05 

.13 

.12 

9 months 

.05 

.05 

.11 

.13 

12  months 

.06 

.05 

.10 

.10 

15  months 

.07 

.05 

.10 

.08 

Aftercare  arm 

3 months 

.29 

.26 

.40 

.43 

6 months* 

.21 

.16 

.25 

.37 

9 months* 

.20 

.13 

.19 

.32 

12  months* 

.17 

.12 

.18 

.30 

15  months* 

.16 

.11 

.19 

.40 

NOTE:  Cell  entries  represent  the  mean  proportion  of  days 
that  clients  reported  attending  meetings  during  each  fol- 
lowup time  window  as  assessed  via  the  Form  90  interview. 

*t-tests  indicate  significant  (p  < 0.05,  two-tailed)  gender 
differences  for  those  in  the  TSF  condition  at  these  time 
points. 


This  measure,  derived  from  Form  90  (Miller 
1996)  interviews,  represents  the  mean  per- 
centage of  days  within  each  3-month  followup 
period  that  meetings  were  attended.  As  shown, 
male  and  female  clients  reported  comparable 
levels  of  meeting  attendance.  Both  sexes  were 
more  hkely  to  attend  meetings  in  the  TSF  condi- 
tion than  in  CBT.  And,  while  attendance  re- 
mained relatively  stable  in  CBT,  it  tended  to  de- 
cline somewhat  over  time  in  TSF. 

To  assess  differences  in  active  participation 
in  AA,  female  and  male  scores  on  the  followup 
version  of  the  Alcoholics  Anonymous  Involve- 
ment scale  (Tonigan  et  al.  1996)  were  compared. 
No  differences  were  found  at  any  of  the  time 
points  tested  (3,  9,  and  15  months  following 
treatment  initiation),  suggesting  that  meeting- 
attendance  rates  do  not  mask  underlying  differ- 
ences in  involvement  in  AA. 
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Did  the  two  treatments  differentially  affect  the 
intervening  variables?  Is  the  gender  matching 
hypothesis  supported  for  those  intervening  out- 
comes that  are  differentially  targeted  by  CBT 
and  TSF?  Four  of  the  baseline  measures  used  to 
establish  sex  differences  at  intake  were  re- 
peated at  6-month  intervals  during  the  followup 
phase  of  the  trial.  Repeated-measures  ANOVAs 
were  performed  using  gender  and  treatment 
condition  as  between-clients  factors  and  scores 
on  the  hypothesized  intervening  variables  at 
baseline  and  3-,  9-,  and  15-month  followup 
points  as  the  dependent  variables.  The  results 
of  these  analyses  failed  to  support  this  set  of 
linkages  in  the  causal  chain.  In  analyses  of  ASI 
Psychiatric  Severity,  the  Beck  Depression  In- 
ventory, Alcohol  Self-Efficacy,  and  Social  Role 
Performance,  only  one  significant  interaction 
involving  gender  and  treatment  assignment 
was  obtained,  and  this  result  was  inconsistent 
with  the  predicted  effect.  A significant  Gender  x 
Treatment  condition  x Time  interaction  was 
found  for  Psychiatric  Severity  (F=4.07,  df= 
3, 1218,  p=.007).  As  shown  in  table  6,  during  the 
followup  period  (and  particularly  toward  the 
end  of  the  period),  TSF  women  reported  fewer 
psychiatric  symptoms  on  the  ASI,  and  greater 
reductions  from  baseline  levels,  than  those 


Table  6. — ASI  Psychiatric  Severity  Scale 
Gender  x Treatment  interaction  effect: 
Outpatient  sample  — Mean  (SD) 


Cognitive-Behavioral 

Therapy 

Twelve  Step 
Facilitation 

Time 

Males 

(n=168) 

Females 

(n=74) 

Males 

(n=183) 

Females 

(n=79) 

Baseline 

.20 

.23 

.19 

.21 

3 months 

(.20) 

.14 

(.21) 

.17 

(.19) 

.12 

(.20) 

.14 

9 months 

(.17) 

.13 

(.21) 

.15 

(.17) 

.11 

(.17) 

.13 

15  months 

(.18) 

.09 

(.21) 

.18 

(.16) 

.09 

(.16) 

.11 

(.16) 

(.22) 

(.15) 

(.16) 

Gender  x Time:  F=2.82;  df=3,404;  p=.  039. 

Gender  x Treatment  Assignment  x Time:  F=4.07;  df=3, 
1218;  p=.007. 


assigned  to  CBT,  whereas  changes  for  males 
were  comparable  across  the  two  treatments. 

Are  the  intervening  variables  related  to  drink- 
ing outcomes?  Table  7 presents  correlations  be- 
tween the  intervening  variable  indicators  and 
drinking  measures  at  the  end  of  treatment  and 
1 year  later.  Despite  the  considerable  variation 
in  the  strength  of  the  relationships  (r  s ranging 
from  0.01  to  0.51),  all  of  the  correlations  are  in 
the  expected  direction.  Correlations  involving 
the  ASI  tend  to  be  weak  and  nonsignificant;  re- 
lationships between  BDI  and  Social  Role  Perfor- 
mance scores  and  drinking  are  larger.  Not  sur- 
prisingly, associations  are  strongest  for  the  Al- 
cohol Self-Efficacy  scale,  which  is  most  directly 
related  to  drinking.  On  average,  the  entries  in 
table  7 are  higher  for  female  than  for  male  cli- 
ents. Thus,  although  not  completely  consistent 
across  measures,  intervening  outcome  variables 
tend  to  be  correlated  with  alcohol  consumption 
indicators  during  the  followup  period. 

In  summary,  causal  chain  analyses  for  the  out- 
patient sample  produced  mixed  results.  Gender 
differences  were  found  in  terms  of  the  treatment 
needs  specified  in  the  model,  and  scores  on  the 
intervening  variables  were  correlated  with 
drinking  outcomes.  However,  indicators  of  treat- 
ment process  suggested  that  CBT  and  TSF  may 
not  have  been  delivered  and  experienced  as  an- 
ticipated. Although  more  emphasis  was  given  to 
general  coping  skills  and  mood  management  for 
female  clients  in  CBT  than  for  males,  the  magni- 
tude of  the  difference  was  relatively  small,  and 
the  amount  of  attention  paid  to  these  areas  was 
somewhat  limited.  In  terms  of  TSF,  men  did  not 
attend  AA  meetings  more  often  than  women,  and 
they  did  not  evidence  higher  levels  of  AA  involve- 
ment. Further,  only  one  significant  Gender  x 
Treatment  condition  interaction  effect  was  ob- 
served for  the  intervening  outcome  variables 
that  were  the  direct  targets  of  the  treatments  in 
the  causal  chain,  and  the  pattern  of  results  was 
opposite  that  predicted. 

Aftercare  Arm 

Are  hypothesized  baselitie  gender  differences 
present?  As  described  above,  male  and  female 
clients  were  compared  in  terms  of  a variety  of 
measures  of  treatment  need.  As  in  the  outpa- 
tient study,  aftercare  women  were  significant ly 
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Table  7. — Correlations  between  hypothesized  intervening  variables  and  drinking  outcomes 


Males Females 


Variables 

PDA4 

PDA15 

DDD4 

DDD15 

PDA4 

PDA15 

DDD4 

DDD15 

Outpatient  arm 

Social  Role  Performance 

.20 

.20 

-.22 

-.28 

.26 

.21 

-.36 

-.25 

ASI  Psychiatric  Severity 

-.08 

-.01 

.13 

.09 

-.05 

-.15 

1)8 

.26 

Beck  Depression  Inventory 

-.16 

-.24 

.14 

.27 

-.36 

-.25 

.32 

.40 

Alcohol  Self-Efficacy 

.39 

.42 

-.33 

-.35 

.50 

.51 

-.50 

-.47 

Aftercare  arm 

Social  Role  Performance 

.17 

.27 

-.25 

-.37 

.20 

49 

-.19 

-.42 

ASI  Psychiatric  Severity 

-.08 

-.14 

.10 

.29 

-.18 

-.28 

42 

.36 

Beck  Depression  Inventory 

-.29 

-.38 

.28 

.47 

-.36 

-.30 

.26 

.46 

Alcohol  Self-Efficacy 

.35 

.45 

-.34 

-.47 

.30 

.48 

-.30 

-.49 

Entries  are  Pearson  product  moment  correlations  between  intervening  variables  and  drinking  outcomes  that  correspond 
in  terms  of  followup  time  point.  PDA4  and  PDA15  refer  to  percentage  of  days  abstinent  at  the  4-  and  15-month  time  points, 
respectively;  DDD4  and  DDD15  represent  drinks  per  drinking  day  at  these  same  points.  All  entries  are  statistically  signifi- 
cant (p  < .05)  except  for  those  underscored. 


less  likely  to  be  employed  than  men  (41  versus 
48  percent),  and  they  were  more  likely  to  report 
a history  of  physical  or  sexual  abuse  (68  versus 
30  percent).  As  shown  in  table  3,  significant  dif- 
ferences in  the  predicted  direction  were  ob- 
tained for  two  of  the  three  AUI  scales  in  this  do- 
main, Anxious  Concern  About  Drinking  and 
Drink  to  Manage  Mood. 

As  in  the  outpatient  study,  mixed  results 
were  obtained  for  measures  in  the  role  demands 
domain.  Female  clients  were  significantly  more 
likely  to  report  childcare  responsibility  than 
were  males  (36  versus  24  percent);  they  were 
also  less  likely  to  report  living  with  a spouse  (31 
versus  38  percent),  but  this  association  did  not 
achieve  statistical  significance.  As  shown  in  ta- 
ble 3,  no  sex  differences  were  found  for  the  So- 
cial Role  Performance  or  Family  Social  Support 
scales,  although  aftercare  women  scored  signifi- 
cantly higher  than  men  on  the  AUI  scale,  Drink 
to  Deal  With  Marital  Problems. 

Predicted  differences  were  also  found  for  the 
psychopathology/emotional  problems  domain. 
As  in  the  outpatient  sample,  aftercare  females 
were  more  often  diagnosed  with  affective  disor- 
ders, and  males  with  ASP.  Women  scored  signif- 
icantly higher  on  the  ASI  Psychiatric  Severity 


scale  and  on  the  Beck  Depression  Inventory  (see 
table  3). 

In  terms  of  self-esteem/instrumentality,  af- 
tercare women  scored  lower  than  men  on  the 
PAQ  Instrumentality  (“masculinity”)  scale  and 
higher  on  Expressiveness  (“femininity”)  and  In- 
terpersonal Dependency.  No  differences,  how- 
ever, were  found  for  Alcohol  Self-Efficacy. 

In  sum,  the  aftercare  results  roughly  paral- 
leled those  for  the  outpatient  sample.  Predic- 
tions were  confirmed  for  15  of  20  variables 
across  the  four  treatment  need  domains.  The 
profiles  for  aftercare  clients  of  both  sexes  were 
consistently  higher  in  problem  severity  than 
those  for  the  outpatient  sample.  The  gender  dif- 
ferences found  in  these  analyses  indicated  that 
women  and  men  have  different  needs  in  areas 
that  should  be  differentially  addressed  by  the 
study  treatments,  and  that  these  needs  were 
more  marked  in  the  aftercare  sample. 

Did  CBTand  TSF  treatment  delivery  differ  as 
anticipated ? As  with  the  outpatient  sample,  the 
examination  of  this  question  began  with  an 
analysis  of  treatment  compliance  rates.  Again, 
a 2 (Gender)  x 2 (Treatment  condition)  ANOVA 
was  performed.  No  gender  differences  were 
found  as  a function  of  treatment  assignment. 
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Aftercare  CBT  males  attended,  on  average,  8.08 
therapy  meetings  compared  with  7.81  sessions 
for  women.  TSF  attendance  rates  were  also  sim- 
ilar for  males  and  females  (7.32  and  7.23, 
respectively). 

Next,  therapists’  descriptions  of  CBT  session 
content  and  ratings  of  the  extent  to  which  prob- 
lem-solving and  coping  skills  were  emphasized 
were  examined.  Results  for  the  aftercare  study 
are  presented  in  table  8.  As  noted  above,  these 
data  should  be  viewed  cautiously,  especially  dur- 
ing the  late  weeks  of  treatment  (for  Week  12, 
data  are  available  for  only  43  percent  of  partici- 
pants). As  in  the  outpatient  arm,  across  sessions 
the  relative  proportions  of  each  gender  approxi- 
mate those  for  the  entire  aftercare  sample. 

The  pattern  for  the  aftercare  sample  is  simi- 
lar to  that  for  the  outpatient  arm.  For  both  gen- 
ders, there  was  more  focus  on  problem-solving 
and  coping  skills  during  the  core  treatment  ses- 
sions, wrhich  accounted  for  76  percent  of  those 
included  in  table  8.  In  general,  the  same 


conclusions  and  caveats  apply.  Elements  of  CBT 
specified  in  the  causal  chain  were  clearly  evi- 
dent in  treatment;  however,  the  incompleteness 
of  the  data,  coupled  with  the  occurrence  of  elec- 
tive elements  relatively  late  in  the  treatment 
phase,  raise  questions  regarding  adequacy  of 
exposure. 

Table  5 summarizes  aftercare  male  and  fe- 
male attendance  rates  at  self-help  meetings. 
Compared  with  the  outpatient  study,  higher 
rates  were  exhibited  by  both  men  and  women  in 
the  aftercare  arm  for  both  CBT  and  TSF.  In  fact, 
attendance  was  higher  for  aftercare  CBT  clients 
than  it  was  for  TSF  outpatients.  Contrary  to  the 
hypothesis,  women  in  the  TSF  condition  re- 
ported significantly  higher  rates  of  meeting  at- 
tendance than  did  men  for  all  posttreatment  fol- 
lowup periods.  Aftercare  women  in  TSF  also 
had  higher  AA  Involvement  scores  at  the  3-,  9-, 
and  15-month  followup  points,  but  the  differ- 
ence only  reached  statistical  significance  at  the 
last  evaluation  (M=  3.03,  SD=1.94  for  males, 


Table  8. — CBT  checklist  therapist  reports:  Aftercare  arm 


CBT  session  topics Therapist  session  ratings 


Session  (n) 

Core  sessions; 
Problem-solving  and  drink- 
refusal  skills  (%) 

Elective  sessions: 
Assertiveness  and  mood 
management  (%) 

Problem-Solving  and 
Coping-Skills  Index 
Mean  (SD)a 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

2 (226) 

1.7 

0 

0 

0 

3.50  (.62) 

3.46  (.57) 

3 (206) 

4.4 

2.1 

0 

0 

3.51  (.57) 

3.46  (.51) 

4 (189) 

76.6 

81.8 

.1 

0 

3.79  (.59) 

3.65  (.46) 

5 (180) 

67.9 

81.4 

.7 

0 

3.63  (.63) 

3.67  (.56) 

6 (175) 

16.9 

29.3 

.7 

0 

3.58  (.71) 

3.62  (.61) 

7 (170) 

11.5 

20.0 

3.8 

0 

3.53  (.69) 

3.54  (.62) 

8 (159) 

6.4 

5.7 

15.3 

17.2 

3.42  (.76) 

3.50  (.62) 

9 (153) 

7.6 

2.9 

16.1 

17.2 

3.46  (.67) 

3.47  (.67) 

10  (145) 

7.2 

0 

23.2 

27.2 

3.43  (.80) 

3.55  (.69) 

11  (135) 

5.7 

3.4 

18.0 

41.3 

3.39  (.72) 

3.43  (.68) 

12  (116) 

0 

0 

1.1 

3.6 

3.22  (.89) 

3.19  (.84) 

a The  Problem-Solving  and  Coping-Skills  index  represents  the  mean  rating  using  a response  scale  ranging  from  1 ("not  at 
all”)  to  5 (“extensively”)  across  four  items:  (1)  discussion  of  high-risk  situations  in  terms  of  coping  skills  used;  (2)  therapi-i 
attempts  to  “teach,  model,  rehearse,  review,  or  discuss  specific  skills”;  (3)  application  of  a problem-solving  strategy:  and  ( 1 1 
formulation  of  coping  strategies  to  anticipate  high-risk  situations. 
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and  M- 3.88,  SD=  1.90  for  females;  £=-2.45,  df= 
216;  p=.  015). 

Did  the  two  treatments  differentially  affect  the 
intervening  variables  as  predicted ? Repeated 
measures  ANOVAs  were  run  using  Gender  and 
Treatment  condition  as  between-clients  factors 
and  scores  on  the  hypothesized  intervening 
variables  (Social  Role  Performance,  ASI  Psychi- 
atric Severity,  Beck  Depression  Inventory,  and 
Alcohol  Self-Efficacy)  at  baseline  and  3-,  9-,  and 
15-month  followup  points  as  the  dependent 
variables.  Again,  the  results  did  not  support 
this  pathway  in  the  causal  chain. 

Are  the  intervening  variables  related  to  drink- 
ing outcomes ? As  table  7 shows,  the  overall  pat- 
tern of  correlations  between  intervening  vari- 
ables and  drinking  outcome  measures  at  the 
end  of  treatment  and  1 year  later  at  the  15- 
month  followup  point  was  similar  to  that  ob- 
tained for  the  outpatient  study.  In  general,  the 
correlations  tended  to  be  slightly  higher  for  the 
aftercare  sample. 

Thus,  although  there  was  considerable  vari- 
ability in  the  magnitude  of  the  associations  (r  s 
ranging  from  0.08  to  0.49),  the  results  tended  to 
support  this  link  in  the  causal  chain.  For  both 
sexes,  scores  on  variables  such  as  Social  Role 
Performance,  Psychiatric  Severity,  Depression, 
and  Alcohol  Self-Efficacy  were  associated  with 
both  the  frequency  (PDA)  and  quantity  (DDD) 
of  drinking  during  followup. 

In  summary,  results  of  the  causal  chain  anal- 
yses for  the  aftercare  arm  were  similar  to  those 
obtained  for  the  outpatient  sample.  Gender  dif- 
ferences in  treatment  needs  were  documented, 
and  scores  on  the  intervening  variables  were  as- 
sociated with  alcohol  consumption  measures. 
However,  treatment  process  data  analyses  sug- 
gested that  CBT  and  TSF  were  not  experienced 
as  predicted.  As  in  the  outpatient  arm,  the  em- 
phasis placed  on  general  coping  skills  and  mood 
management  in  CBT  sessions  for  female  clients 
was  relatively  limited.  Contrary  to  predictions, 
aftercare  women  attended  AA  meetings  more  of- 
ten than  did  their  male  counterparts,  and  they 
reported  stronger  AA  involvement  during  the 
followup  period.  Further,  no  Gender  x Treat- 
ment condition  interactions  were  found  for  the 
intervening  outcome  variables  targeted  by  the 
treatments  in  the  causal  chain. 


Discussion 

The  direct  tests  of  the  gender  matching  hy- 
pothesis failed  to  support  the  formulation  pre- 
sented above.  Evidence  in  support  of  the  hy- 
pothesis was  not  obtained  in  either  arm  of  the 
trial  or  in  either  timeframe  under  study.  Analy- 
ses aimed  at  determining  where  the  hypothe- 
sized causal  chain  “broke  down”  indicated  that 
some  linkages  were  consistent  with  the  formu- 
lation and  that  other  pathways  may  require 
reconsideration. 

The  hypothesized  differential  treatment 
needs  for  males  and  females  were  evidenced  by 
baseline  gender  differences  in  four  treatment 
need  domains:  external  stressors/negative 

mood,  role  demands,  psychopathology/emo- 
tional problems,  and  self-esteem/instrumental- 
ity. At  the  other  end  of  the  causal  sequence, 
analyses  indicated  that  scores  on  the  interven- 
ing variables  specified  in  the  formulation  were 
related  to  drinking  outcomes.  Thus,  the  causal 
chain  depicted  in  figure  1 appears  most  prob- 
lematic in  terms  of  differential  therapeutic  con- 
tent and  gender  differences  in  response  to  treat- 
ment. CBT  appeared  to  address  the  specific 
problems  and  treatment  needs  of  female  clients 
in  only  a limited  fashion.  Topics  covered  in  ther- 
apy appear  not  to  have  been  those  expected  to  be 
of  most  concern  to  the  women  in  the  trial. 

The  failure  of  CBT  to  address  fully  the  identi- 
fied treatment  needs  of  women  in  Project 
MATCH  may  reflect  the  manner  in  which  the 
treatment  was  implemented  in  the  trial  rather 
than  factors  intrinsic  to  the  therapy  itself  (cf. 
Donovan  1998).  A hallmark  of  cognitive-behav- 
ioral approaches  is  a functional  analysis  of  the 
client’s  drinking  behavior.  To  distinguish  CBT 
from  Motivational  Enhancement  Therapy,  this 
analysis  was  not  performed  in  Project  MATCH, 
nor  were  results  of  the  comprehensive  baseline 
assessment  made  known  to  CBT  therapists. 
Further,  both  the  individual  format  and  the 
specified  content  and  pace  of  the  treatment  ses- 
sions (eight  core  sessions,  a different  topic  each 
week)  may  have  impeded  skill  acquisition. 
Group  sessions  permit  more  modeling,  role 
playing,  and  behavioral  rehearsal  of  new  skills; 
the  content  and  pace  requirements  for  the  treat- 
ment reduced  the  number  of  elective  sessions 
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pertinent  to  the  specific  treatment  needs  of 
women  that  took  place.  More  flexibility  in  the 
manual-guided  treatment  may  have  produced 
different  results  (Donovan  1998). 

Perhaps  more  importantly,  the  discomfort  hy- 
pothesized to  occur  for  female  clients  in  the  TSF 
condition  was  not  evident.  In  terms  of  session 
attendance,  females  were  equally  compliant  in 
CBT  and  TSF,  and,  in  the  TSF  condition,  they 
evidenced  higher  AA/12-step  meeting  atten- 
dance rates  than  did  male  clients  in  the  after- 
care study,  the  arm  of  the  trial  in  which  women 
had  more  favorable  outcomes  than  men.  This 
contradiction  of  the  hypothesis  formulation 
may,  however,  be  more  apparent  than  real.  The 
extent  to  which  the  meetings  attended  by 
women  in  the  trial  conform  to  the  traditional 
view  of  AA  as  confrontational  and  male  domi- 
nated is  not  known.  AA  has  become  quite  di- 
verse in  terms  of  its  offerings  (McCrady  and 
Delaney  1995),  and  it  may  be  that  women  in  the 
trial  participated  in  meetings  that  did  not  have, 
and  possibly  explicitly  rejected,  formats  and 
norms  that  might  be  construed  as  hostile  to- 
ward women  or  intolerant  of  female  self-asser- 
tion. Further,  such  AA  groups  may  have  pro- 
vided female  clients,  many  of  whom  were  so- 
cially isolated,  with  the  means  for  building  a so- 
cial support  network  (McCrady  and  Raytek 
1993). 

The  improvements  in  response  to  treatment 
suggest  that  both  CBT  and  TSF  succeeded  in 
addressing  many  of  the  needs  of  clients  of  both 
genders.  CBT  might  have  had  more  impact  if 
more  time  and  attention  were  specifically  de- 
voted to  those  problems  that  are  more  prevalent 
among  women.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the 
problems  themselves  may  be  as  much  a conse- 
quence of  drinking  as  a cause.  This  argument 
has  been  applied  to  understanding  the  negative 
affect  and  psychopathology  frequently  reported 
by  alcoholics  (e.g.,  Schuckit  and  Hesselbrock 
1994;  Verheul  et  al.  2000).  To  the  extent  that 
this  is  the  case,  one  might  expect  that  sobriety 
achieved  in  either  treatment  would  have  at 
least  some  beneficial  effect  in  the  other  problem 
domains. 

Finally,  the  findings  do  not  rule  out  the  possi- 
bility that  gender-treatment  matching  may  im- 
prove outcomes  when  other  treatment  factors 


are  considered.  “Gender-specific”  treatments 
are  usually  defined  less  in  terms  of  general  ther- 
apeutic philosophy  or  modality  and  more  in 
terms  of  factors  that  relate  to  ease  of  communi- 
cation (e.g.,  female  therapist,  group  sessions 
with  other  female  participants)  and  content 
(special  attention  to  specific  issues  such  as  sex- 
ual and  physical  abuse,  reproductive  problems). 
Such  factors  were  not  examined  in  the  present 
study,  and  there  is  some  evidence  that  they  can 
produce  superior  treatment  outcomes  (Dahl- 
gren  and  Willander  1989). 
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ABSTRACT 

The  motivation  hypothesis  examined  the  interaction  of  initial  motivational  readiness 
to  change.  This  was  measured  by  a single  score  derived  from  a revised,  alcohol-specific 
version  of  the  University  of  Rhode  Island  Change  Assessment,  with  a Motivational  En- 
hancement Therapy  (MET)  versus  Cognitive-Behavioral  Coping  Skills  Therapy  (CBT) 
contrast.  Primary  outcome  analyses  revealed  a minimal  matching  effect,  with  low- 
motivation  clients  in  MET  having  more  days  abstinent  in  contrast  to  CBT  clients  at  the 
very  end  of  the  followup  period  in  the  outpatient  arm  of  the  Project  MATCH  trial.  Exami- 
nation of  the  hypothesized  mediating  and  moderating  variables  that  were  assumed  to  ac- 
count for  any  matching  effect,  however,  demonstrated  that  the  treatments  did  not 
differentially  influence  client-therapist  working  alliance,  client  coping  activities,  or  at- 
tendance during  treatment.  Nor  did  the  treatments  differentially  affect  the  posttreat- 
ment variables  of  motivational  readiness  to  change,  processes  of  change,  or  alcohol 
abstinence  self-efficacy.  There  was  support  for  some  of  the  hypothesized  generic  causal 
mechanisms.  Therapy  attendance  and  client  reports  of  the  therapeutic  alliance  influ- 
enced drinking  outcomes.  However,  no  supporting  evidence  was  found  for  any  proposed 
treatment-specific  causal  mechanisms.  Instead,  there  was  strong  support  across  all 
three  treatments  for  the  impact  of  initial  motivational  readiness  to  change  on  working 
alliance,  client  processes  of  change,  and,  most  importantly,  on  drinking  frequency  and 
intensity  outcomes  over  the  1-year  followup  period  and  at  the  3-year  followup.  Findings 
related  to  motivation  were  always  more  robust  among  outpatient  participants  compared 
to  aftercare  clients.  Implications  of  these  findings  for  MET  and  for  understanding  the 
process  of  change  in  alcoholism  treatment  are  discussed. 


The  motivation  hypothesis  in  Project 
MATCH  was  developed  based  on  the  on- 
going work  on  the  Stages  of  Change  con- 
struct from  the  Transtheoretical  Model  of  inten- 
tional human  behavior  change  (DiClemente  and 
Prochaska  1998;  Prochaska  and  DiClemente 
1984,  1992;  DiClemente  19936;  Prochaska  et  al. 
1992).  The  Stages  of  Change  identified  by  the 
model  segment  the  process  of  change  for  addic- 
tive as  well  as  other  behaviors  into  five  steps  or 
stages.  These  stages  begin  with  Precontempla- 
tion, where  the  individual  is  not  seriously  con- 
sidering change.  As  individuals  experience  the 
process  of  change,  they  progress  through  Con- 


templation and  Preparation  stages  before 
reaching  the  Action  Stage  where  they  actually 
begin  to  make  the  change.  Finally,  after  a sig- 
nificant period  of  action,  they  reach  the  Mainte- 
nance stage  where  the  change  is  firmly  estab- 
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lished  and  incorporated  into  the  individual’s 
current  behavioral  repertoire.  Each  stage  is  as- 
sumed to  have  its  own  tasks  and  issues  that 
need  to  be  resolved  before  successfully  moving 
to  the  next  stage.  Individuals  in  earlier  stages 
need  motivation  and  commitment  and  use  cog- 
nitive and  experiential  processes  of  change  to 
move  forward.  Individuals  in  the  Action  and 
Maintenance  stages  need  behavioral  processes 
to  make  the  change  and  sustain  it  (DiClemente 
and  Prochaska  1998;  DiClemente  and  Scott 
1997;  Prochaska  et  al.  1992;  Perz  et  al.  1996). 

Stage  status  is  assumed  to  relate  to  readiness 
to  change  a particular  behavior  and  to  deter- 
mine behavior  change  activity  and  outcomes. 
Stages  have  been  assessed  using  many  different 
measures.  This  study  used  a multi-item,  multi- 
subscale measure  based  on  the  University  of 
Rhode  Island  Change  Assessment  (URICA) 
measure  (McConnaughy  et  al.  1989;  DiCle- 
mente and  Hughes  1990).  The  modified  version 
is  alcohol  problem  specific  and  has  four  7-item 
subscales  measuring  attitudes  related  to  the 
Precontemplation,  Contemplation,  Action,  and 
Maintenance  stages.  These  subscales  combine 
to  form  a second-order  factor  that  we  have  la- 
beled Readiness  to  Change  (Carbonari  et  al. 
1994).  Although  the  stages  are  conceptualized 
as  discrete  steps  in  the  process  of  change,  the 
motivational  readiness  score  can  indicate  where 
each  subject  is  on  these  stages  measured  as  on  a 
continuum  of  readiness.  The  continuous  meas- 
ure increases  the  power  and  sensitivity  of  ana- 
lytic procedures. 

The  Matching  Hypothesis 

The  hypothesis  related  to  motivation  posited 
that  cliejits  low  in  motivational  readiness  to 
change  would  have  better  outcomes  in  the  Moti- 
vational Enhancement  Therapy  (MET;  Miller  et 
al.  1992)  than  in  Cognitive-Behavioral  Coping 
Skills  Therapy  (CBT;  Kadden  et  al.  1992).  The 
underlying  mechanism  for  this  matching  effect 
was  assumed  to  be  the  connection  between 
readiness  to  change  the  alcohol  behavior  (in  ac- 
tuality the  lack  of  readiness)  with  the  specific 
motivational  dimensions  of  MET  and  the  lack  of 
an  adequate  motivational  emphasis  in  CBT. 
The  motivational  strategies  delivered  by  the 


MET  therapist  and  received  by  the  client  as- 
signed to  MET  were  assumed  to  promote  and  in- 
teract with  motivational  readiness  to  change 
(DiClemente  1991;  Miller  and  Rollnick  1991; 
Miller  et  al.  1992).  For  example,  we  would  ex- 
pect a differential  response  from  participants  in 
MET  compared  to  those  in  CBT  to  the  following 
questions: 

■ Did  the  client  feel  accepted  and  understood? 

■ Did  the  therapist  create  the  tensions  that 
shifted  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  problem  be- 
havior and  address  the  ambivalence  of  the 
client  well  enough  to  create  movement? 

■ Were  the  therapist  and  client  aligned  on 
the  goals  and  tasks  of  the  therapeutic 
process? 

■ Did  they  develop  a viable  change  plan  for 
this  client? 

■ Did  the  therapist  help  the  client  create  the 
level  of  alcohol  abstinence  self-efficacy  that 
would  support  change? 

If  these  tasks  were  accomplished  in  MET  and 
less  so  or  not  at  all  in  CBT  for  the  low-motivated 
clients,  we  should  see  differences  in  drinking 
outcomes  that  would  support  the  matching 
hypothesis. 

If  the  motivational  dimensions  of  MET  oc- 
curred and  functioned  as  hypothesized,  it  is  as- 
sumed that  the  low-motivated  client  would  be- 
come more  engaged  in  the  therapy  and  in  the 
process  of  change  than  in  the  comparison  ther- 
apy. Once  engaged,  this  client  would  develop  in- 
creased motivation  to  change  and  move  to  ac- 
tion with  greater  probability  than  a similar  cli- 
ent in  CBT  where  the  focus  was  on  getting  cli- 
ents to  take  action  right  from  the  start  by  work- 
ing on  identifying  triggers  and  on  developing 
skills.  Low-motivated  clients  would  be  mis- 
matched most  in  the  CBT  condition,  which  is 
more  action  oriented,  and  would  not  engage  as 
completely  in  treatment  nor  have  as  good  out- 
comes in  CBT  without  the  specific  focus  on  moti- 
vation offered  in  MET  (DiClemente  et  al.  1992) 
Although  no  formal  hypothesis  was  made  that 
included  clients  in  the  Twelve  Step  Facilitation 
(TSF;  Nowinski  et  al.  1992)  treatment,  we 
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thought  that  TSF  approaches  and  the  support 
and  modeling  provided  by  AA  meetings  would 
contain  more  motivational  components  than 
CBT  (DiClemente  1993a).  Therefore,  in  terms  of 
participants’  drinking  outcomes,  TSF  would 
possibly  fall  somewhere  between  CBT  and  MET 
if  clients  with  low  motivation  could  be  engaged 
in  the  12-step  and  AA  program. 

The  hypothesis  focused  only  on  the  low  end  of 
the  motivational  readiness  scale  because  of  the 
obvious  matching  potential  between  MET  and 
low  motivation.  CBT  could  be  expected  to  do 
well  with  the  highly  motivated  or  ready  client. 
However,  a motivated  client  could  do  well  in 
most  treatments.  If  there  were  any  mismatch- 
ing at  the  high  end  of  motivational  readiness,  it 
would  most  likely  occur  between  high-moti- 
vated clients  and  TSF,  since  there  may  be  a 
clash  between  personal  motivation  to  change 
and  the  admonition  of  the  12-step  tradition  to 
admit  powerlessness  over  drinking  (DiCle- 
mente 1993a).  No  firm  hypotheses,  however, 
were  developed  for  the  highly  motivated  client. 
A more  complex,  higher  order  interaction  with 
other  variables,  like  interpersonal  skills  or  envi- 
ronment, would  be  needed  to  adequately  ad- 
dress the  interaction  of  motivation  with  other 


aspects  of  the  client-treatment  match,  particu- 
larly at  the  high  end  of  motivation. 

Assumed  Causal  Chain 

The  proposed  causal  chain  analyses  for  the 
motivational  hypothesis  focused  on  the  match 
between  low  motivation  and  readiness  to 
change  in  the  MET  versus  CBT  contrast.  If  this 
matching  and  mismatching  occur,  the  explana- 
tion should  lie  in  the  motivational  enhancement 
dimensions  of  MET  and  the  lack  of  readiness  of 
the  client  (DiClemente  et  al.  1992).  The  hypoth- 
esized intermediate  variables  are  displayed  in 
figure  1.  The  causal  chain  analysis  would  pro- 
ceed in  the  following  sequence  of  events: 

1.  The  interaction  of  the  baseline  readiness 
and  the  MET  treatment  would  create  a 
more  positive  and  productive  therapeutic 
alliance  for  the  low-motivated  clients  in 
MET. 

2.  Compliance  is  both  an  intermediate  match- 
ing variable  and  another  possible  link  in 
the  causal  chain  analysis  (DiClemente  and 
Scott  1997).  Low-motivated  clients  in  MET 
could  be  expected  to  attend  more  treatment 


Baseline 


Within  Treatment 
(12  weeks) 

Week  2 


Posttreatment 


Assessment 
(3  months) 


Drinking 


Figure  1.  Causal  links  for  the  motivation  hypothesis. 
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weeks  than  would  those  in  CBT.  As  envi- 
sioned for  this  hypothesis,  the  therapeutic 
alliance  should  influence  compliance  meas- 
ured either  by  the  percentage  of  sessions 
attended  or  the  number  of  weeks  attended. 
There  should  also  be  a link  between  com- 
pliance and  the  client’s  readiness  to  change 
at  the  3-month  followup. 

3.  Change  process  activities,  as  reported  by 
the  client  at  the  end  of  each  therapy  session 
and,  most  comprehensively,  at  the  3-month 
evaluation,  represent  the  active  coping 
mechanisms,  according  to  the  Trans- 
theoretical  Model,  by  which  movement 
through  the  stages  and  behavior  change 
are  accomplished.  If  the  MET  active  ingre- 
dients are  working  as  expected,  we  should 
see  some  differences  by  treatment  in  pro- 
cess activity  either  during  treatment  or 
posttreatment  or  at  both  time  points. 
Change  process  activity,  in  turn,  should  in- 
fluence drinking  outcomes. 

4.  A more  positive  therapeutic  alliance  cre- 
ated through  the  interaction  of  MET  with 
low  motivation  should  contribute  to  an  in- 
crease in  the  readiness  assessed  at  the  end 
of  treatment.  Readiness  to  change  meas- 
ured at  the  3-month  followup  is  the  next 
link  in  the  chain  and  should  ultimately  in- 
fluence posttreatment  drinking. 

5.  Another  variable  that  we  believe  can  influ- 
ence the  matching  to  outcome  connection  is 
client  self-efficacy  to  abstain  from  drinking 
measured  at  posttreatment  (DiClemente  et 
al.  1995).  Client  alcohol  abstinence  self-ef- 
ficacy at  the  3-month  end  of  treatment 
evaluation  could  also  serve  as  an  interme- 
diate outcome  variable  since  MET  is  specif- 
ically directed  at  increasing  self-efficacy  of 
the  clients  in  abstaining  from  their 
drinking. 

6.  Drinking  outcomes  (percentage  of  days  ab- 
stinent, PDA;  drinks  per  drinking  day, 
DDD)  during  treatment  and  particularly 
drinking  outcomes  throughout  the  4-  to  15- 
month  followup  period  represent  the  final 
links  and  the  criterion  variable  that  all  the 
preceding  variables  will  ultimately  impact. 


In  addition  to  these  causal  paths  outlined 
above,  motivational  readiness  could  be  expected 
to  have  some  direct  effects  on  intermediate  and 
outcome  variables  as  has  occurred  in  prior  re- 
search (DiClemente  and  Prochaska  1998).  In 
figure  2,  the  arrows  suggest  all  the  main  effects 
of  motivational  readiness  on  compliance,  pro- 
cesses of  change,  working  alliance,  and  post- 
treatment drinking. 


Figure  2.  Baseline  motivational  readiness  to 
change  hypothesized  main  effects. 


Measures 

Drinking  outcome  measures  used  in  our 
analyses  were  the  Project  MATCH  primary  out- 
come measures  of  PDA  and  DDD  as  reported  in 
the  primary  matching  hypotheses  article  (Pro- 
ject Match  Research  Group  1997a;  Longabaugh 
and  Wirtz,  this  volume,  pp.  4-17).  Analyses 
were  done  using  transformed  variables.  Tables 
reflect  retransformed  percentage  of  days  and 
number  of  drinks. 

Motivational  readiness  to  change  was  as- 
sessed using  a revised  URICA.  The  original  ver- 
sion is  generic  and  has  four  subscales  with  8 
items  representing  each  subscale  (McCon- 
naughy  et  al.  1989).  Items  are  rated  on  a 5-point 
Likert  scale  ranging  from  1 (strongly  disagree) 
to  5 (strongly  agree).  For  our  analyses,  a 7-item 
per  subscale  version  was  used  that  had  been 
supported  in  prior  alcoholism  treatment  re- 
search (DiClemente  and  Hughes  1990;  Carney 
andKivlahan  1995;  Isenhart  1994).  This  measure 
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demonstrated  solid  psychometric  properties  with 
Alpha  internal  consistency  coefficients  for  the 
four  subscales  ranging  from  0.74  to  0.82  in  the  af- 
tercare arm  and  0.75  to  0.86  in  the  outpatient 
arm.  The  readiness  score  for  each  client  was  cal- 
culated by  adding  the  means  of  the  contempla- 
tion, action,  and  maintenance  subscales  together 
and  then  subtracting  the  precontemplation  mean. 
This  scoring  reflects  a second-order  factor  re- 
ported earlier  (Carbonari  et  al.  1994).  This  meas- 
ure was  administered  at  baseline  and  at  the  3- 
month  posttreatment  assessments. 

Although  sometimes  used  in  analyses  as  a 
continuous  score,  readiness  scores  for  clients  in 
each  arm  of  the  trial  were  divided  into  thirds  on 
this  measure  in  order  to  create  low,  medium, 
and  high  motivation  subgroups.  These  three 
subgroups  parallel,  for  the  most  part,  precon- 
templation, contemplation,  and  preparation/ac- 
tion stages  of  change  (Carbonari  et  al.  1994)  and 
may  assist  in  understanding  the  interactions 
and  effects  for  the  low-motivation  subgroup.  Ta- 
ble 1 illustrates  the  overall  means,  ranges,  and 
standard  deviations  of  readiness  scores  for  out- 
patient and  aftercare  clients  in  the  different 
level  of  motivation  subgroups. 


Table  1.  Descriptives  for  readiness  groups 
(trichotomized) 


Readiness 

Motivational  readiness  group 

Low 

Medium 

High 

Outpatient  arm 

71=322 

71=314 

71=310 

Mean  (SD) 

8.7  (1.2) 

10.5  (0.5) 

12.4  (0.7) 

Range 

2.6-9. 7 

9.9-11.3 

11.4-14.0 

Aftercare  arm 

n=249 

71=262 

71=257 

Mean  (SD) 

9.4  (1.1) 

11.2  (0.5) 

12.7  (0.5) 

Range 

1.6-10.3 

10.4-11.9 

12.0-14.0 

The  Working  Alliance  Inventory  (Horvath 
and  Greenberg  1986)  was  used  to  assess  the 
working  alliance.  The  WAI  is  a 36-item  measure 
that  consists  of  three  subscales  that  address  the 
goals  of  therapy  (Goal),  agreement  about  the 
tasks  of  therapy  (Task),  and  the  bond  between 
the  client  and  therapist  (Bond).  Ratings  are 
made  on  a 7-point  Likert-type  scale  (ranging 


from  l=never  to  7=always)  on  the  extent  to 
which  the  respondent  agrees  with  the  state- 
ment, and  a global  score  is  calculated  by  taking 
the  sum  of  the  36  items  (after  accounting  for  re- 
verse-scored items).  In  Project  MATCH,  the  cor- 
relations between  subscale  scores  and  the  total 
score  ranged  from  0.87  to  0.96.  Parallel  forms 
were  used  for  therapist  and  client  ratings.  Since 
the  client  and  the  therapist  completed  the  WAI 
following  the  second  session  (Connors  et  al. 
1997),  those  ratings  were  selected  for  use  in 
these  analyses. 

Compliance  with  treatment  was  measured 
as  the  number  of  weeks  of  treatment  atten- 
dance. Although  MET  consisted  of  only  four  ses- 
sions, the  sessions  extended  over  the  12  weeks. 
The  three  treatments  were  equal  in  duration 
but  not  intensity.  Comparable  data  for  all  three 
treatments  were  available  for  weeks  1,  2,  6,  and 
12  (see  Mattson  et  al.  1998  for  greater  detail). 

Processes  of  change  represent  client  coping 
activities  and  measures  of  processes  of  change 
that  have  been  used  with  different  addictive  be- 
haviors (DiClemente  and  Prochaska  1998; 
Prochaska  et  al.  1988;  Snow  et  al.  1994).  In  Pro- 
ject MATCH,  processes  of  change  were  assessed 
using  a 40-item  scale  that  contained  subscales 
for  each  of  10  processes  with  4 items  for  each 
process.  Clients  were  asked  to  indicate  on  a 5- 
point  Likert  scale  (ranging  from  l=never  to  5= 
very  frequently)  how  often  they  had  experienced 
each  of  the  activities  or  events  listed.  Twenty  of 
the  items  comprise  experiential  processes, 
which  tap  into  cognitive  and  affective  processes 
such  as  consciousness  raising  and  self-reevalua- 
tion,  and  twenty  items  comprise  behavioral  pro- 
cesses such  as  stimulus  control  and  contingency 
management.  Both  the  20-item  subscales  and 
the  40-item  total  scale  have  good  psychometric 
properties  with  Chronbach  Alphas  of  0.90  for 
the  experiential  and  0.91  for  the  behavioral 
subscales  (DiClemente  et  al.  1996). 

At  posttreatment,  clients  completed  the  full 
40-item  version.  A brief  8-item  version  of  the 
processes  of  change  measure  was  administered 
at  the  end  of  each  therapy  session  as  part  of  a 
Client  Session  Report.  This  measure  contained 
four  behavioral  process  items,  two  experiential 
process  items,  and  two  helping  relationship 
items. 
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Self-efficacy  was  assessed  using  the  Alcohol 
Abstinence  Self-Efficacy  Scale  (DiClemente  et 
al.  1991).  Clients  rated  their  confidence  to  ab- 
stain from  alcohol  in  20  different  situations  on  a 
5-point  Likert-type  scale  (ranging  from  l=not  at 
all  to  5=extremely).  Clients  also  rated  their  de- 
gree of  temptation  to  drink  in  these  same  20  sit- 
uations. Scores  were  computed  separately  for 
confidence  and  temptation.  The  mean  level  of  ef- 
ficacy was  computed  such  that  the  scores 
ranged  from  1 to  5,  with  1 being  not  very  confi- 
dent and  5 being  very  confident  across  all  20  sit- 
uations. Temptation  to  drink  scores  were  com- 
puted in  the  same  way. 


intensive  treatment  did  not  yield  scores  on  this 
measure  of  motivation  that  were  related  to  post- 
treatment drinking. 

Matching  Effects 

The  test  of  the  motivation  matching  hypothe- 
sis provided  some  support  for  the  matching  hy- 
pothesis only  in  the  outpatient  arm.  For  outpa- 
tient clients,  significant  interaction  effects  for 
the  hypothesized  CBT  versus  MET  contrast  as 
well  as  for  the  CBT  versus  TSF  contrast  oc- 
curred for  posttreatment  drinking  outcomes  but 
not  for  drinking  during  treatment  (table  3).  For 
the  aftercare  clients,  there  were  no  significant 


Results 


Table  2.  Comparison  of  group  means  and  standard  deviations 
for  quarterly  posttreatment  drinking 


Main  Effects 

Motivational  readiness  to 
change  emerged  as  one  of  the 
best  predictors  of  drinking  be- 
havior during  the  treatment 
period  (Project  MATCH  Re- 
search Group  1998a)  and 
throughout  the  posttreatment 
period  for  the  clients  in  the  out- 
patient arm  of  the  trial.  Moti- 
vation predicted  both  PDA  and 
DDD  outcomes  for  each  of  the 
followup  periods  for  these  cli- 
ents (table  2).  This  initial  readi- 
ness to  change  continued  to  be 
the  best  predictor  of  both  PDA 
and  DDD  drinking  outcomes  at 
the  3-year  posttreatment  fol- 
lowup (Project  MATCH  Re- 
search Group  19986).  However, 
initial  motivational  readiness 
to  change  did  not  predict  either 
during  treatment  or  posttreat- 
ment drinking  outcomes  in  the 
aftercare  arm.  Mean  values  of 
motivational  readiness  to 
change  were  slightly  higher  for 
chents  in  the  aftercare  arm 
than  for  those  in  the  outpatient 
arm.  However,  assessing  readi- 
ness while  chents  were  on  the 
inpatient  unit  or  engaged  in 


Posttreatment 

drinking 

Motivational  readiness  group 
Low  Medium  High 

Comparisons 

Outpatient  arm 
PDA 

Quarter  1*** 

.72  (.33) 

.76  (.31) 

.81  (.29) 

low<high 

Quarter  2*** 

.69  (.33) 

.75  (.33) 

.80  (.30) 

low<medium,high 

Quarter  3*** 

.68  (.34) 

.74  (.35) 

.78  (.31) 

low<medium,high 

Quarter  4*** 

.65  (.36) 

.76  (.32) 

.78  (.32) 

low<medium,high 

DDD 

Quarter  1*** 

5.5  (6.4) 

4.3  (4.9) 

4.3  (5.3) 

low>medium,high 

Quarter  2*** 

5.5  (5.5) 

4.5  (5.1) 

4.3  (5.5) 

low>medium,high 

Quarter  3*** 

5.5  (5.9) 

4.5  (5.3) 

4.1  (5.5) 

low>medium,high 

Quarter  4*** 

5.5  (5.7) 

4.1  (5.0) 

4.1  (5.4) 

low>medium,high 

Aftercare  arm 
PDA 

Quarter  1 

.84  (.28) 

.85  (.28) 

.85  (.28) 

ns 

Quarter  2 

.83  (.28) 

.81  (.32) 

.81  (.32) 

ns 

Quarter  3 

.81  (.30) 

.80  (.33) 

.81  (.32) 

ns 

Quarter  4 

.81  (.31) 

.78  (.34) 

.80  (.34) 

ns 

DDD 

Quarter  1 

4.1  (6.9) 

4.0  (7.0) 

3.7  (5.9) 

ns 

Quarter  2 

3.9  (6.7) 

4.6  (7.1) 

4.9  (8.1) 

ns 

Quarter  3 

3.8  (5.5) 

4.5  (7.3) 

4.6  (8.2) 

ns 

Quarter  4 

4.0  (6.1) 

4.7  (7.5) 

4.2  (8.0) 

ns 

NOTE:  The  four  different  quarters  by  group  were  analyzed  individually  using 
ANOVA  procedures.  Post  hoc  comparisons  were  made  using  the  Tukey’s  B proce- 
dure. Pairwise  comparisons  that  were  significant  are  designated  by  a < or  - sym 
bol.  If  differences  were  not  significant,  a comma  was  used.  For  outpatient  arm. 
Ns  ranged  from  288  to  313.  For  aftercare  arm,  Ns  ranged  from  229  to  250:  all 
comparisons  were  nonsignificant.  PDA=percentage  of  days  abstinent:  DDD 
drinks  per  drinking  day.  ***/?<. 005 
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Table  3.  Hierarchical  linear  modeling  results 
for  the  matching  hypothesis 


MV  x Tx 
contrast 

Overall 

effect 

(F) 

CBT- 

MET 

(0 

CBT- 

TSF 

(0 

MET- 

TSF 

(0 

Outpatient  arm 

Within  Tx 
MVx  Tx 

PDA  0.05 

-0.02 

-0.27 

-0.24 

DDD 

0.68 

-0.69 

0.48 

1.16 

MV  x Tx  x T 
PDA 

0.44 

-0.35 

0.59 

0.92 

DDD 

0.03 

0.20 

-0.02 

-0.22 

Posttreatment 
MVx  Tx 
PDA 

0.03 

-0.16 

-0.23 

-0.05 

DDD 

0.17 

-0.04 

0.50 

0.50 

MV  x Tx  x T 
PDA 

4.50** 

-2.83** 

2.25** 

-0.76 

DDD 

3.43* 

-1.63 

-2.58** 

-0.77 

Aftercare  arm 

Within  Tx 
MV  x Tx 
PDA 

2.61 

-2.23* 

-1.52 

0.73 

DDD 

1.38 

1.66 

0.82 

-0.84 

MV  xTx  x T 
PDA 

2.16 

-1.79 

-1.79 

0.03 

DDD 

1.36 

1.60 

1.11 

-0.51 

Posttreatment 
MV  x Tx 
PDA 

2.15 

-0.89 

-2.07* 

-1.14 

DDD 

2.10 

1.80 

1.72 

-0.10 

MV  xTx  x T 
PDA 

0.67 

1.05 

0.93 

-0.13 

DDD 

0.37 

-0.85 

-0.28 

0.56 

NOTE:  MV=matching  variable,  Motivational  Readiness;  Tx 
^treatment;  T=linear  time;  PDA=percentage  of  days  absti- 
nent; DDD=drinks  per  drinking  day.  F tests  were  used  for 
the  overall  effect,  and  t-tests  were  used  for  pairwise  treat- 
ment contrasts.  *p<. 05  **p<.025  (refers  to  Bonferroni-cor- 
rected  level  of  significance) 


motivational  readiness  by  treatment  interac- 
tion effects  (Bonferroni  corrected)  for  the  within 
treatment  or  posttreatment  drinking  outcomes 
for  the  hypothesized  contrast. 

As  mentioned,  there  was  a significant  attrib- 
ute by  treatment  by  time  interaction  for  outpa- 
tient clients  on  posttreatment  drinking  that  is  il- 
lustrated in  figure  3.  These  results  are  compli- 
cated. In  the  month  immediately  following  the 
end  of  treatment,  low-motivated  clients  in  the 
CBT  condition  had  significantly  more  days  absti- 
nent compared  to  those  in  MET,  contrary  to  the 
hypothesis.  However,  with  the  passage  of  time, 
low-motivated  CBT  clients  increased  their  drink- 
ing and  decreased  their  percentage  of  days  absti- 
nent. In  contrast,  toward  the  end  of  the  followup 
period,  low-motivated  MET  clients  appeared  to 
gain  more  days  abstinent,  so  that  by  the  last 
month  of  the  followup  period,  low-motivated  cli- 
ents in  MET  had  significantly  more  abstinent 
days  than  low-motivated  clients  in  CBT.  This 
late-emerging  effect  could  be  due  to  the  MET  cli- 
ents beginning  to  take  more  responsibility  for 
their  drinking,  as  was  urged  in  the  MET  condi- 
tion, combined  with  the  failure  of  the  CBT  clients 
to  sustain  abstinence  over  time.  However,  a late- 
emerging  effect  that  lasted  for  only  1 month  pro- 
vided minimal  support  for  the  motivation  by 
treatment  interaction  hypothesized.  Thus,  it 
would  be  interesting  to  see  if  the  proposed  causal 
chains  assumed  to  be  operating  were  actually 
visible  in  the  subsequent  analyses. 

At  the  3-year  followup,  which  assessed  drink- 
ing outcomes  for  the  90  days  prior  to  the  end  of 
the  third  year  posttreatment  for  outpatient  par- 
ticipants, there  was  no  support  for  the  motiva- 
tion matching  contrast.  Percentage  of  days  ab- 
stinent for  the  low-motivated  CBT  clients  was 
approximately  58  percent  (SD=  39  percent)  and 
for  the  MET  clients  was  54  percent  (SD=  38  per- 
cent). Thus,  this  late-emerging  effect  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year  did  not  continue  to  produce  a 
long-term  effect.  However,  it  is  not  known  when 
that  effect  disappeared  between  the  posttreat- 
ment month  12  assessment  and  the  36-month 
assessment. 

A nonhypothesized  significant  interaction  of 
motivation  by  treatment  by  time  occurred  in  the 
CBT  versus  TSF  contrast  for  both  PDA  and 
DDD,  again  only  in  the  outpatient  arm  (not 
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Month  4 


Month  7 


Month  5 


Month  8 


Month  6 


Month  9 
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Month  10 


Month  11 


Month  13 


Month  14 


Month  12 


Month  IS 


Figure  3.  Monthly  posttreatment  plots  of  percentage  of  days  abstinent  for  treatment  by  time  by  attribute 
interaction  for  motivation  contrast  between  CBT  and  MET  among  outpatients.  The  interaction  at  month  1 r> 
was  significant  in  the  predicted  direction  (p<. 05).  The  vertical  axis  represents  percentage  of  days  abstinent 
and  the  horizontal  axis  represents  motivation  scores.  (Reprinted  with  permission  from  Journal  of  Studies  on 
Alcohol,  Vol.  58,  pp.  7-29,  1997.  Copyright  by  Alcohol  Research  Documentation  Inc.,  Rutgers  Center  of  Alee 
hoi  studies,  Piscataway,  NJ  08854.) 
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shown).  What  seems  to  be  occurring  in  this  con- 
trast is  that  at  the  high  end  of  the  readiness  to 
change  scale,  TSF  clients  were  reporting  more 
abstinence  and  fewer  drinks  per  drinking  day 
than  their  CBT  counterparts  immediately  post- 
treatment at  the  beginning  of  the  followup  pe- 
riod. However,  these  differences  disappeared  by 
the  end  of  the  followup  period. 

Causal  Chain  Analysis 

Working  Alliance 

The  first  interaction  between  motivation  and 
treatment  was  assumed  to  be  an  interaction 


with  the  working  alliance  as  evaluated  inde- 
pendently by  both  the  client  and  the  therapist. 
Analyses  of  the  client  and  therapist  reports 
completed  immediately  after  the  second  session 
of  treatment  indicated  that  there  was  a signifi- 
cant main  effect  for  motivational  readiness.  In 
both  the  outpatient  and  the  aftercare  arms  of 
the  trial,  individuals  with  greater  readiness  to 
change  at  baseline  reported  significantly  higher 
levels  of  alliance  with  the  therapist  on  thera- 
peutic task,  goals,  and  bond,  compared  with 
their  low-readiness  counterparts  (table  4).  Ther- 
apist reports  of  task  and  goal  on  the  WAI  were 
also  related  to  client  readiness  in  the  outpatient 


Table  4.  Comparison  of  group  means  and  standard  deviations  for 
working  alliance  scores  at  Session  2 


Motivational  readiness  group Tukey’s  B 


Working  Alliance 

Low 

Medium 

High 

comparison 

Outpatient  arm 

Client  ratings 

Total  score*** 

205.0  (24.7) 

209.9  (24.8) 

219.1  (21.0) 

low<medium<high 

Task  subscale*** 

68.9  (9.0) 

70.8  (8.8) 

74.1  (7.2) 

low<medium<high 

Goal  subscale*** 

68.4  (8.8) 

69.5  (9.0) 

73.5  (7.5) 

low,medium<high 

Bond  subscale*** 

67.6(9.3) 

69.7  (9.4) 

71.4(8.6) 

low<medium<high 

Therapist  ratings 

Total  score*** 

188.0  (25.0) 

191.1  (24.2) 

196.2  (24.0) 

low,medium<high 

Task  subscale*** 

62.2  (8.7) 

63.5  (8.1) 

65.2  (8.5) 

low,medium<high 

Goal  subscale*** 

60.7  (9.9) 

61.9  (9.7) 

64.2  (9.3) 

low,medium<high 

Bond  subscale 

65.1  (8.6) 

65.7(8.5) 

66.8  (8.1) 

ns 

Aftercare  arm 

Client  ratings 

Total  score* 

208.2  (25.6) 

213.6  (20.8) 

221.1  (22.6) 

low<medium<high 

Task  subscale* 

70.1  (8.9) 

71.7(7.7) 

74.6  (8.1) 

low,medium<high 

Goal  subscale* 

69.2  (9.2) 

71.4(7.6) 

73.6  (8.2) 

low<medium<high 

Bond  subscale* 

68.9  (9.8) 

70.4  (7.9) 

72.9  (8.3) 

low, medium  <high 

Therapist  ratings 

Total  score* 

192.9  (26.5) 

195.4  (24.5) 

196.8  (26.6) 

ns 

Task  subscale* 

64.6  (8.8) 

65.4(8.3) 

66.3  (8.5) 

ns 

Goal  subscale* 

62.9  (10.2) 

64.2  (9.3) 

64.6(10.0) 

ns 

Bond  subscale 

65.5  (9.1) 

65.8  (8.8) 

65.9  (9.4) 

ns 

NOTE:  The  total  score  and  three  different  subscale  scores  by  group  were  analyzed  individually  using  ANOVA  procedures. 
Post  hoc  comparisons  were  made  using  the  Tukey’s  B procedure.  Pairwise  comparisons  that  were  significant  are  desig- 
nated by  a < symbol.  If  differences  were  not  significant,  a comma  was  used.  AT s range  from  247  to  269  in  the  outpatient  arm 
and  from  181  to  213  in  the  aftercare  arm. 

*p<  05  ***p<005 
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but  not  the  aftercare  arm  of  the  trial  in  exactly 
the  same  manner  (higher  client  readiness^ 
greater  reported  alliance). 

Working  alliance  ratings  at  Session  2, 
whether  provided  by  the  client  or  the  thera- 
pist, were  significant  predictors  of  treatment 
participation  and  drinking  behavior  during 
treatment  and  the  12-month  posttreatment 
period  in  the  outpatient  arm  of  the  trial 
(Connors  et  al.  1997).  Ratings  of  the  therapeu- 
tic alliance  by  the  clients  at  Session  2 in  the  af- 
tercare arm  were  not  predictive  of  participa- 
tion or  outcome.  However,  ratings  of  the  alli- 
ance by  the  therapists  in  the  aftercare  sample 
did  predict  PDA  during  treatment  and  follow- 
up. Thus,  there  is  evidence  of  a significant  ef- 
fect of  working  alliance  on  participation  and 
drinking  outcomes  that  is  most  strongly  dem- 
onstrated in  the  outpatient  arm.  However, 
this  effect  is  modest  in  the  amount  of  variance 
(3.5  percent  at  most)  explained.  Moreover, 
there  were  no  significant  differences  among 
the  three  therapies  on  the  WAI  scores  in  either 
arm. 

Additional  analyses  of  the  alliance  data  re- 
vealed that  the  best  predictor  of  the  client  WAI 
ratings  was  the  client’s  motivational  readiness 
to  change,  with  Beta  weights  of  0.25  in  outpa- 
tient and  0.23  in  aftercare  (Connors  et  al.  2000). 
Motivation  acts  as  a mediator  of  the  effect  of  the 
alliance  on  drinking  outcomes.  When  motiva- 
tion is  added  into  the  WAI  prediction  equation, 
the  ability  of  the  WAI  to  predict  drinking  out- 
comes is  weakened  significantly,  indicating  a 
connection  between  motivation  and  ratings  of 
the  alliance. 

In  all  these  analyses,  however,  there  were  no 
significant  interactions  between  type  of  treat- 
ment and  motivational  readiness  related  to  the 
WAI  scores.  Nor  were  there  any  significant  dif- 
ferences in  WAI  scores  by  treatment.  Thus,  WAI 
scores  appeared  related  to  client  readiness  to 
change  independently  of  the  type  of  treatment 
offered.  There  was  no  support  for  the  hypothe- 
sized causal  link  connecting  specific  treatment 
effects  on  the  working  alliance  depending  on 
level  of  motivation.  Low-motivated  MET  clients 
did  not  demonstrate  significantly  better  work- 
ing alliances  with  the  therapist  than  did  their 
CBT  counterparts. 


Compliance 

Project  MATCH  clients  had  very  high  levels 
of  compliance  with  treatment  attendance.  On 
average,  clients  attended  7 to  8 of  the  scheduled 
12  sessions  and  3 to  4 of  the  4 MET  sessions 
(Mattson  et  al.  1998).  Treatment  attendance 
correlated  moderately  with  drinking  outcome 
(PDA)  immediately  posttreatment  for  both  CBT 
(r=0.39)  and  TSF  (r=0.44)  clients  in  both  arms  of 
the  trial.  However,  there  was  little  demon- 
strated connection  between  treatment  atten- 
dance and  PDA  for  the  MET  clients  (r=0.12  at 
posttest  and  0.06  at  the  1-year  followup),  possi- 
bly due  to  a ceiling  effect  in  their  4-session  at- 
tendance. Thus,  there  was  a link  between  com- 
pliance and  outcomes  as  hypothesized. 

However,  there  was  no  relationship  between 
client  motivational  readiness  and  treatment 
compliance  in  either  arm  of  the  trial.  Moreover, 
there  was  no  interaction  between  treatment 
condition  and  motivational  readiness  in  terms 
of  compliance  in  either  arm  of  the  trial.  As  can 
be  seen  in  table  5,  weeks  in  treatment  were  very 
similar  for  all  treatment  groups.  Motivational 
readiness  to  change  did  not  predict  compliance 
as  was  hypothesized.  There  was  no  support  for 
the  hypothesized  causal  link  between  levels  of 
readiness,  type  of  treatment,  and  compliance. 
This  finding  is  at  variance  with  several  prior 
studies  where  Stage  of  Change  was  predictive  of 
attendance  and  compliance  (Smith  et  al.  1995; 
DiClemente  et  al.  1991). 


Table  5.  Comparison  of  group  means  and 
standard  deviations  for  treatment  compliance 
by  motivational  readiness  group 


Treatment 

Motivational  readiness  group 

compliance 

Low 

Medium 

High 

Outpatient 

n=  322 

71=314 

71=310 

Number  of 
treatment  weeks 

8.6  (4.2) 

8.7  (4.3) 

8.6  (4.2) 

Aftercare 

71=249 

71=262 

71=257 

Number  of 
treatment  weeks 

7.7  (4.9) 

8.0  (4.7) 

8.4  (4.4) 

NOTE:  The  number  of  treatment  weeks  by  group  was  ana- 
lyzed using  ANOVA  procedures.  Post  hoc  comparisons 
were  made  using  the  Tukey’s  B procedure.  All  comparisons 
were  nonsignificant. 
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During-Treatment  Change 
Process  Activity 

In  both  arms  of  the  trial,  behavioral  and  expe- 
riential processes  of  change  reported  by  clients 
at  the  3-month  posttreatment  assessment  were 
not  significantly  different  across  the  three 
treatments  (table  6).  The  brief  assessments  of 
process  activity  reported  by  clients  during  treat- 
ment in  their  client  session  reports  indicated 
that  TSF  clients  had  slightly  but  significantly 
higher  levels  of  experiential  process  activity 
than  CBT  clients  in  the  outpatient  arm,  and 
than  MET  clients  in  the  aftercare  arm.  With 
this  minor  exception,  individuals  in  all  three 
treatments  reported  similar  levels  of  experien- 
tial and  behavioral  process  ac- 
tivity despite  the  fact  that  the 
three  treatments  had  very  dif- 
ferent philosophies,  therapists, 
and  active  ingredients  as  as- 
sessed by  objective  and  inde- 
pendent observers  (Carroll  et  al. 

1998). 

There  were,  however,  signifi- 
cant effects  of  baseline  motiva- 
tional readiness  to  change  on  cli- 
ent process  activity  both  during 
and  immediately  after  treat- 
ment in  both  the  outpatient  and 
aftercare  arms  of  the  trial  (table 
7).  Clients  with  higher  levels  of 
motivational  readiness  to 
change  at  baseline  reported  sig- 
nificantly higher  levels  of  pro- 
cess activity  during  treatment 
and  at  the  posttreatment  assess- 
ment. In  the  outpatient  arm,  the 
differences  in  process  activity 
between  groups  high  and  low  in 
motivation  were  more  pro- 
nounced. However,  there  were 
no  significant  interactions  be- 
tween motivational  readiness 
and  the  specific  treatments  on 
process  activity  at  any  time 
point.  Low-motivated  clients  did 
not  demonstrate  more  process 
activity  in  MET  than  in  CBT. 

Thus,  there  was  no  support  for 


the  causal  link  assumed  to  involve  the  processes 
of  change.  However,  for  the  outpatient  and  af- 
tercare clients,  their  behavioral  process  activity 
reported  at  Session  2 and  both  behavioral  and 
experiential  process  activity  at  the  end  of  treat- 
ment did  predict  posttreatment  drinking  out- 
comes. Once  again,  there  was  support  for  the 
hypothesized  relationship  between  processes  of 
change  and  drinking  outcomes  in  general  but 
not  for  the  treatment-specific  contrast  between 
MET  and  CBT. 

Posttreatment  Readiness  to  Change 

Another  element  in  the  causal  chain  pre- 
dicted significant  differential  shifts  in  readiness 
to  change  from  baseline  to  posttreatment 


Table  6.  Comparison  of  group  means  and  standard 
deviations  for  processes  of  change  by  treatment  assignment 


Processes 

CBT 

MET 

TSF 

Comparisons 

Outpatient  arm 

Session  2 

Total 

3.1  (0.7) 

3.1  (0.8) 

3.1  (0.7) 

ns 

Behavioral 

3.5  (0.9) 

3.3  (1.0) 

3.4  (0.9) 

ns 

Experiential* 

2.6  (1.0) 

2.8  (1.0) 

2.9  (1.0) 

CBT<TSF 

Helping  relationship 

2.8  (1.1) 

2.9  (1.1) 

2.7  (1.0) 

ns 

Posttreatment 

Total 

3.1  (0.6) 

3.1  (0.6) 

3.1  (0.7) 

ns 

Behavioral 

3.2  (0.7) 

3.1  (0.7) 

3.1  (0.8) 

ns 

Experiential 

3.0  (0.6) 

3.0  (0.6) 

3.1  (0.7) 

ns 

Aftercare  arm 

Session  2 

Total 

3.4  (0.8) 

3.3  (0.8) 

3.4  (0.7) 

ns 

Behavioral 

3.7  (0.9) 

3.6  (0.9) 

3.7  (0.9) 

ns 

Experiential* 

2.9  (1.0) 

2.8  (1.0) 

3.0  (0.8) 

MET<TSF 

Helping  relationship 

3.3  (1.1) 

3.3  (1.1) 

3.2  (1.1) 

ns 

Posttreatment 

Total 

3.3  (0.6) 

3.3  (0.6) 

3.3  (0.6) 

ns 

Behavioral 

3.4  (0.7) 

3.3  (0.7) 

3.4  (0.7) 

ns 

Experiential 

3.2  (0.7) 

3.2  (0.7) 

3.2  (0.6) 

ns 

NOTE:  The  four  different  types  of  processes  by  group  were  analyzed  individu- 
ally using  ANOVA  procedures.  Post  hoc  comparisons  were  made  using  the 
Tukey’s  B procedure.  Pairwise  comparisons  that  were  significant  are  desig- 
nated by  a < symbol.  Mean  values  range  from  1 to  5.  Ms  range  from  229  to 
318  (outpatients)  and  from  213  to  234  (aftercare)  for  posttreatment  processes 
and  are  smaller  for  Session  2 processes. 

*p<  05 
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Table  7.  Comparison  of  group  means  and  standard  deviations  for  processes  of  change  by 

motivational  readiness  group 


Motivational  readiness  group 

Tukey’s  B 

Processes 

Low  Medium  High 

comparisons 

Outpatient  arm 


Session  2 


Total*** 

2.8  (0.7) 

3.1  (0.7) 

3.3  (0.7) 

low<medium<high 

Behavioral*** 

3.2  (0.9) 

3.3  (1.0) 

3.7  (0.9) 

low,medium<high 

Experiential*** 

2.4  (1.0) 

2.9  (1.0) 

3.0  (1.0) 

low<medium<high 

Helping  relationship*** 

2.5  (1.0) 

2.8  (1.0) 

3.0  (1.2) 

low<medium<high 

Session  6 

Total*** 

2.9  (0.7) 

3.2  (0.7) 

3.3  (0.8) 

low<medium,high 

Behavioral*** 

3.4  (0.9) 

3.5  (0.9) 

3.8  (0.9) 

low,medium<high 

Experiential*** 

2.3  (0.9) 

2.8  (1.0) 

2.8  (1.1) 

low<medium,high 

Helping  relationship* 

2.7  (1.0) 

3.0  (1.0) 

3.0  (1.1) 

low<medium,high 

Posttreatment 

Total*** 

2.9  (0.6) 

3.1  (0.5) 

3.3  (0.6) 

low<medium<high 

Behavioral*** 

2.9  (0.7) 

3.2  (0.6) 

3.4  (0.7) 

low<medium<high 

Experiential*** 

2.8  (0.7) 

3.1  (0.6) 

3.2  (0.7) 

low<medium<high 

Aftercare  arm 

Session  2 

Total*** 

3.2  (0.7) 

3.4  (0.8) 

3.6  (0.8) 

low,medium<high 

Behavioral*** 

3.5  (0.9) 

3.7  (0.9) 

3.9  (0.9) 

low<high 

Experiential*** 

2.7  (0.9) 

2.8  (1.0) 

3.1  (0.9) 

low,medium<high 

Helping  relationship*** 

3.0  (1.1) 

3.2  (1.1) 

3.5  (1.1) 

low,medium<high 

Session  6 

Total*** 

3.1  (0.9) 

3.3  (0.8) 

3.5  (0.8) 

low<high 

Behavioral*** 

3.4  (1.0) 

3.6  (0.9) 

3.8  (0.9) 

low<medium<high 

Experiential 

2.7  (1.0) 

2.7  (1.0) 

2.8  (1.0) 

ns 

Helping  relationship 

3.2  (1.1) 

3.2  (1.1) 

3.4  (1.1) 

ns 

Posttreatment 

Total*** 

3.1  (0.6) 

3.3  (0.6) 

3.5  (0.7) 

low<medium<high 

Behavioral*** 

3.2  (0.7) 

3.4  (0.7) 

3.6  (0.8) 

low,medium<high 

Experiential*** 

3.0  (0.7) 

3.2  (0.6) 

3.4  (0.7) 

low,medium<high 

NOTE:  The  four  different  types  of  processes  by  group  were  analyzed  individually  using  ANOVA  procedures.  Post  hoc  com- 
parisons were  made  using  the  Tukey’s  B procedure.  Pairwise  comparisons  that  were  significant  are  designated  by  a < sym- 
bol. If  differences  were  not  significant,  a comma  was  used.  Mean  values  range  from  1 to  5.  N's  range  from  290  to  310 
(outpatient)  and  from  214  to  233  (aftercare)  for  posttreatment  processes  and  are  smaller  for  Sessions  2 and  6 processes 
***p<  005  *p<  05 


produced  by  the  matching  of  treatments  with 
motivational  readiness  group.  Once  again, 
there  were  significant  differences  between 
groups  of  individuals  high  and  low  in  motiva- 
tional readiness  in  terms  of  their  changes  in 
readiness  during  the  course  of  treatment  but  no 
significant  effects  by  treatment  or  any 


treatment  by  readiness  interactions.  There 
were  changes  in  motivational  readiness  from 
pretreatment  to  posttreatment  that  differed  by 
initial  level  of  motivation.  However,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  change  was  somewhat  surprising 
The  high-readiness  group  showed  a decrease  in 
motivational  readiness  larger  than  the 
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Outpatient 


£ -2.5 

Low  Medium  High 

Baseline  Readiness  Group 


Aftercare 


Baseline  Readiness  Group 

Figure  4.  Mean  motivational  readiness  by  base- 
line readiness  groups. 

medium-readiness  and  low-readiness  groups. 
This  occurred  in  both  arms  of  the  trial  (figure  4). 
Contrary  to  what  we  hypothesized,  a decrease 
in  readiness  score  from  pretreatment  to  post- 
treatment was  a positive  indicator  of  drinking 
outcome.  In  addition,  end  of  treatment  (3-month 
assessment)  readiness  scores  did  not  predict 
posttreatment  drinking  outcomes  in  either  out- 
patient or  aftercare  arms. 

Client  motivation  as  assessed  by  the  URICA 
at  the  end  of  treatment  was  problematic  and 
confusing.  What  seemed  to  be  occurring  was 
that  client  ratings  on  the  four  URICA  subscales 
shifted  in  understandable  but  unexpected  direc- 
tions once  the  clients  had  achieved  some  suc- 
cessful cessation  of  drinking  (Carbonari  et  al. 
1994;  Carbonari  and  DiClemente  2000).  Thus, 
the  overall  readiness  scores  at  posttreatment 
were  not  comparable  to  pretreatment  readiness 
scores.  When  decomposed  back  into  the  constit- 
uent subscales,  however,  some  end  of  treatment 
subscales  were  predictive  of  posttreatment 
drinking,  wth  the  action  subscale  scores  being  a 
positive  predictor  of  drinking  outcomes  and 
maintenance  scores  being  a negative  predictor. 


It  was  also  clear  that  these  shifts  occurred  dif- 
ferentially by  readiness  group.  The  high  base- 
line readiness  group  changed  drinking  behav- 
iors and  responses  to  the  URICA  items  differ- 
ently from  the  low  readiness  group.  Once  again, 
however,  there  were  no  treatment-specific  dif- 
ferences found  in  the  shifts  in  motivational 
readiness  from  pretreatment  to  posttreatment 
as  was  found  with  the  other  hypothesized 
causal  links. 

Alcohol  Abstinence  Self-Efficacy 

Efficacy  to  abstain  from  drinking  across  a 
number  of  situations  was  examined  to  see  if  the 
assumed  motivational  readiness  by  treatment 
interaction  in  the  prediction  of  client  abstinence 
self-efficacy  at  the  3-month  assessment  existed. 
However,  no  significant  interactions  were  found 
in  either  arm  of  the  trial.  Moreover,  efficacy  did 
not  differ  by  treatment  condition.  Posttreat- 
ment self-efficacy  was  related  to  drinking  out- 
comes during  the  followup  period  for  outpa- 
tients (DiClemente  et  al.  this  volume;  Project 
MATCH  Research  Group  19976).  However, 
there  was  no  support  for  a causal  link  or  even  a 
differential  impact  of  baseline  motivational 
readiness  interacting  with  the  treatments  to  af- 
fect client  efficacy  to  abstain  from  drinking. 


Discussion 

There  was  some  support  among  outpatient 
clients  for  a delayed  matching  effect  for  motiva- 
tional readiness  to  change  in  Project  MATCH. 
However,  the  hypothesized  superiority  of  MET 
for  the  low-motivated  clients  occurred  during 
the  last  month  of  the  12-month  followup  period. 
Moreover,  immediately  posttreatment,  PDA 
and  DDD  outcomes  were  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion from  those  hypothesized,  with  the  low-mo- 
tivated CBT  clients  doing  better.  This  suggested 
that  the  hypothesized  relationships  forming  the 
causal  chain  for  this  hypothesis  would  not 
emerge.  Indeed,  none  of  the  causal  linkages  be- 
tween treatments  and  motivation  were  demon- 
strated in  our  analyses.  There  were  no  signifi- 
cant differences  or  interactions  for  low-moti- 
vated clients  in  MET  compared  to  CBT  on  re- 
ported working  alliance,  compliance,  processes 
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of  change,  posttreatment  readiness,  or  absti- 
nence self-efficacy. 

What  did  emerge  in  these  analyses  was  sup- 
port for  a generic,  across  treatment,  modest  pos- 
itive relationship  link  among  baseline  motiva- 
tion, the  therapeutic  alliance,  and  treatment  at- 
tendance/compliance with  posttreatment  drink- 
ing outcomes.  The  most  striking  findings,  how- 
ever, were  the  strong,  independent,  predictive 
effects  of  baseline  motivational  readiness  to 
change  on  drinking  outcomes  and  other  vari- 
ables. Motivation  at  intake  predicted  working 
alliance  during  treatment,  processes  of  change 
during  and  after  treatment,  and  shifts  in  post- 
treatment readiness  to  change  across  both  arms 
of  the  trial.  Motivation  at  intake  also  predicted 
drinking  outcomes  throughout  the  1 year  and 
also  at  a 3-year  followup  after  treatment  in  the 
outpatient  arm  of  the  trial. 

MET  did  not  differentially  affect  low-moti- 
vated clients  as  expected  in  the  motivational  hy- 
pothesis, even  though  MET  was  discriminable 
from  the  other  two  treatments  and  MET  thera- 
pists did  appear  to  be  adhering  to  the  manual 
(Carroll  et  al.  1998).  With  the  exception  of  the 
one  posttreatment  matching  outcome  finding  at 
month  12,  MET  did  not  interact  with  motivation 
as  hypothesized.  At  the  end  of  the  3-year  follow- 
up, the  hypothesized  motivation  by  treatment 
effect  was  not  evident.  It  may  be  that  these  less 
motivated  MET  clients  did  learn  that  change  of 
their  drinking  was  their  responsibility  so  that 
over  time  they  began  to  achieve  greater  absti- 
nence during  the  1-year  posttreatment  period. 
However,  there  were  few  indications  on  any  pro- 
cess measures  during  or  after  treatment  to  sup- 
port this  claim.  Low-motivated  MET  clients  did 
not  have  any  higher  abstinence  self-efficacy  or 
process  activity  immediately  posttreatment. 
Motivation  by  treatment  interactions  were  al- 
most nonexistent.  Therefore,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  there  was  not  much  support  for  matching 
effects. 

In  marked  contrast  to  the  lack  of  interaction 
effects  between  treatments  and  motivation 
were  the  highly  significant  effects  of  motiva- 
tional readiness  to  change  on  the  working  alli- 
ance as  reported  by  both  client  and  therapist  as 
well  as  on  client  processes  of  change  both  during 
and  immediately  after  treatment.  These  effects 


were  always  in  the  expected  direction,  with 
higher  levels  of  motivation  for  change  associ- 
ated with  better  working  alliance  and  greater 
process  activity.  Moreover,  the  baseline  motiva- 
tional readiness  to  change  predicted  drinking 
throughout  the  posttreatment  period  (Project 
MATCH  Research  Group  1997a)  and  all  the  way 
out  to  39  months  postbaseline  for  the  outpa- 
tients (Project  MATCH  Research  Group  19986). 
Motivation  related  to  all  positive  predictors  of 
drinking  outcomes  and  demonstrated  a modera- 
tor effect  on  the  relationship  between  working 
alliance  and  drinking  outcomes.  Both  process 
and  outcome  data  supported  the  role  of  motiva- 
tional readiness  to  change  in  achieving  and  sus- 
taining abstinence  and  decreasing  the  intensity 
of  drinking. 

Although  significant  relationships  in  the  ex- 
pected direction  were  found  for  motivational 
readiness  to  change  with  working  alliance  and 
processes  of  change  among  the  aftercare  clients, 
results  in  this  arm  of  the  study  were  more  vari- 
able and  less  predictive  overall.  Baseline  values 
of  readiness  to  change  were  not  predictive  of 
posttreatment  drinking,  contrary  to  outpatient 
results.  There  are  several  possible  explanations 
for  these  differences  between  outpatient  and 
aftercare  clients  in  terms  of  their  self-assess- 
ments at  baseline  and  at  posttreatment.  One 
possible  explanation  is  that  the  URICA  scales 
are  useful  only  for  clients  entering  treatment 
and  measure  Precontemplation,  Contempla- 
tion, and  Action  better  when  clients  currently 
have  the  problem  and  are  in  a pre-action  stage. 
Most  prior  studies  using  the  URICA  have  exam- 
ined outpatients  who  were  at  the  initial  entry 
point  of  therapy.  Aftercare  clients,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  assessed  for  the  first  time  while  they 
were  on  an  inpatient  unit  or  at  an  intensive  day 
treatment  setting.  Abstinence  was  supported  by 
the  restrictions  and  safety  of  being  in  a hospital 
or  day  treatment  setting.  Thus,  their  percep- 
tions of  their  readiness  to  change  could  be 
overly  optimistic.  Inaccuracies  in  self-evalua- 
tion could  lead  to  poor  predictive  ability  of  the 
measure.  This  interpretation  is  supported  by 
the  findings  related  to  self-efficacy  (DiClemente 
et  al.  this  volume). 

In  addition,  once  individuals  have  achieved 
abstinence,  responses  to  the  questions  in  tin 
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Precontemplation,  Contemplation,  Action,  and 
Maintenance  subscales  of  the  URICA  become 
more  problematic.  Once  abstinence  is  achieved, 
action  and  maintenance  subscale  scores  become 
better  predictors  of  continuing  successful  absti- 
nence since  these  subscales  contain  items  re- 
flecting commitment  to  stop  drinking  and  strug- 
gling with  relapse  (Carbonari  et  al.  1994).  In 
fact,  once  clients  become  abstinent,  they  begin 
to  increase  their  agreement  with  precontem- 
plation items  since  they  see  themselves  as  re- 
solving the  problems  and  not  resisting  change. 
Evaluation  of  state-like  constructs  such  as 
readiness  to  change  and  self-efficacy  are  sensi- 
tive to  current  status  in  making  the  behavior 
change  and  to  an  intensive/inpatient  treatment 
setting.  In  retrospect,  if  we  could  have  assessed 
readiness  and  efficacy  during  the  first  week  af- 
ter clients  were  released  from  the  more  inten- 
sive treatment,  we  might  have  obtained  a meas- 
ure of  these  constructs  that  would  be  a more  rel- 
evant predictor  of  outcomes. 

In  the  aftercare  arm,  there  was  a lawful,  ex- 
pected relationship  between  motivation  and 
process  activity,  with  more  motivated  clients  us- 
ing more  processes  during  and  after  treatment. 
More  motivated  clients  were  doing  more  to 
change.  However,  differences  between  the  moti- 
vational groups  were  not  large.  Even  the  less 
motivated  clients  were  using  processes  of 
change  at  rather  high  levels,  so  there  may  not 
have  been  enough  variability  to  make  a differ- 
ence in  drinking  outcomes.  In  aftercare,  there 
were  fewer  significant  differences  by  motivation 
for  process  activity  at  Session  2,  Session  6,  and 
posttreatment.  Low-motivated  aftercare  clients 
had  process  scores  that  were  equal  to  medium  or 
high  groups  among  outpatients.  However,  de- 
spite restriction  in  range,  even  for  these  after- 
care clients,  process  activity  in  Session  2 and 
posttreatment  significantly  predicted  posttreat- 
ment drinking. 

Although  there  are  compelling  data  support- 
ing a common  path  of  change  where  readiness  to 
change  and  processes  of  change  are  related  to 
each  other  and  to  drinking  outcomes,  there  is 
little  evidence  that  the  treatments  differentially 
affected  or  interacted  with  any  of  these  vari- 
ables. Clients  in  all  three  treatments  reported 
similar  working  alliance  scores,  process  of 


change  activities,  abstinence  self-efficacy,  and 
levels  of  compliance.  Across  all  three  treat- 
ments, there  was  good  evidence  for  client  differ- 
ences in  readiness  to  change.  We  need  to  con- 
tinue to  examine  this  homogeneity  of  treatment 
effect  among  a heterogeneous  population  of  par- 
ticipants. Clients  appear  to  be  experiencing  a 
common  process  of  change  that  is  being  influ- 
enced similarly  across  the  three  different 
treatments. 

Through  a variety  of  experiences  and  contex- 
tual variables  (i.e.,  life  events),  individuals  en- 
ter therapy  with  varying  levels  of  motivation 
that  lead  to  change  activity  occurring  in  the  pre- 
treatment period.  Thus,  many  clients  may  have 
done  significant  work  getting  ready  to  make 
changes  in  their  drinking  prior  to  entry  into 
treatment.  The  predictive  ability  of  the  Session 
2 variables  (working  alliance,  processes  of 
change)  indicates  that  clients  were  employing 
critical  coping  activities  early  in  the  treatment. 
MET  may  not  be  able  to  influence  this  process 
with  only  the  two  initial  sessions  in  any  signifi- 
cant way  above  and  beyond  what  has  already 
occurred. 

These  results  indicate  that  we  need  to  under- 
stand better  the  larger  process  of  change  for 
drinking  behavior  in  order  to  be  able  to  better 
promote  movement  through  that  change  pro- 
cess. Very  different  treatments  delivered  in  dif- 
ferent doses  of  intensity  did  not  affect  this 
change  process  differentially.  Over  the  long  run, 
Motivational  Enhancement  Therapy  did  as  well 
as  more  established  and  intensive  treatments. 
However,  in  the  variables  assessed  in  Project 
MATCH,  MET  did  not  affect  client  motivation 
or  movement  through  the  process  of  change  in 
any  way  that  differed  from  CBT  and  TSF. 
Clearly,  we  need  to  understand  how  to  influence 
motivational  readiness  to  change. 

It  has  been  argued  that  this  trial  had  only 
very  motivated  clients  and  that  the  level  of  mo- 
tivation was  too  high  for  the  entire  sample  to  in- 
fluence outcomes  with  our  treatments.  How- 
ever, the  motivational  levels  on  the  URICA  re- 
ported among  outpatients  in  this  trial  were 
comparable  to  those  from  a general  outpatient 
treatment  program  with  few  exclusion  criteria 
(DiClemente  and  Hughes  1990).  Moreover,  the 
fact  that  baseline  levels  of  motivation  continue 
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to  predict  drinking  outcomes  well  beyond  the 
end  of  treatment  indicates  that  there  was 
enough  variability  to  affect  drinking  outcomes. 
However,  none  of  the  treatments  interacted 
with  initial  levels  of  motivation  sufficiently  to 
disrupt  the  relationship  between  motivation  on 
entry  to  treatment  and  drinking  outcomes. 
Clearly,  we  need  to  understand  better  how 
treatments  interact  with  the  process  of  change 
in  order  to  improve  our  ability  to  influence  moti- 
vation to  change. 
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ABSTRACT 

A matching  hypothesis  within  Project  MATCH  predicted  better  outcomes  for  clients 
low  in  problem  recognition  (as  measured  by  the  SOCRATES)  when  treated  in  Motiva- 
tional Enhancement  Therapy  (MET),  as  compared  with  two  other  treatment  approaches. 
SOCRATES  scores,  both  before  and  after  treatment,  did  reliably  predict  drinking  out- 
comes during  followup  in  both  outpatient  and  aftercare  arms  of  the  trial.  These  prognos- 
tic relationships  were  observed  in  all  three  treatment  conditions,  and  no  support  was 
found  for  the  predicted  matching  effect.  As  predicted,  aftercare  clients  in  the  MET  condi- 
tion did  show  significantly  greater  increases  in  problem  recognition  during  treatment. 
Also  as  expected,  initial  motivation  (recognition)  predicted  the  quality  of  therapist-client 
working  alliance  in  the  other  two  treatments  but  not  in  MET,  a finding  observed  in  both 
arms  of  the  trial.  That  is,  MET  appears  to  have  removed  the  prognostic  effect  of  pretreat- 
ment motivation  on  working  alliance.  The  causal  chain  broke  down,  however,  because 
neither  change  in  problem  recognition  nor  working  alliance  was  reliably  related  to  treat- 
ment outcomes.  Taking  Steps  proved  to  be  the  most  reliable  predictor  (among  the 
SOCRATES  scales)  of  treatment  outcome.  This  is  consistent  with  a larger  literature 
showing  that  client  action  toward  change  (sometimes  called  adherence  or  compliance)  is 
a robust  predictor  of  more  successful  outcomes. 


Project  MATCH  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
test  the  prognostic  properties  of  pretreat- 
ment motivation  for  change.  The  match- 
ing hypothesis  regarding  motivation  was  based 
on  the  University  of  Rhode  Island  Change  As- 
sessment (URICA)  scale,  a report  of  which  is 
found  elsewhere  in  this  volume  (DiClemente  et 
al.).  Because  the  items  of  the  URICA  are 
phrased  in  general  terms  for  applicability  to  a 
broad  range  of  possible  problems,  it  seemed  use- 
ful to  determine  whether  more  alcohol-specific 
motivation  is  predictive  of  treatment  outcomes. 

The  Stages  of  Change  Readiness  and  Treat- 
ment Eagerness  Scale  (SOCRATES)  was  de- 
signed to  query  motivational  aspects  specific  to 
problem  drinking.  Its  initial  item  pool  was  con- 
structed to  sample  stages  of  change  as  they  may 
apply  to  drinking  behavior,  with  items  intended 
to  correspond  to  the  Precontemplation,  Contem- 
plation, Determination,  Action,  and  Mainte- 
nance stages  of  the  Transtheoretical  Model 


(Prochaska  and  DiClemente  1986).  In  subse- 
quent waves  of  factor  analyses,  however,  we 
were  unable  to  reproduce  factors  corresponding 
directly  to  these  constructs.  Instead,  the 
SOCRATES  consistently  yields  three  factors 
with  test-retest  reliability  and  good  cross-cul- 
tural and  internal  consistency  (Miller  and 
Tonigan  1996).  The  first  of  these  scales,  termed 
Recognition,  contains  items  originally  assigned 
to  the  Determination  (loading  positively)  and 
Precontemplation  (loading  negatively)  scales 
and  seems  to  center  around  the  drinker’s 
awareness  and  acknowledgment  of  alcohol- 
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related  problems.  A second  factor,  labeled 
Taking  Steps,  combines  the  Action  and  Mainte- 
nance items,  all  loading  in  the  same  direction, 
and  reflects  the  drinker’s  prior  and  current  ef- 
forts to  change.  Items  from  the  Contemplation 
domain,  as  contained  in  the  SOCRATES,  form  a 
separate  third  factor.  These  were  written  to  cap- 
ture uncertainty  about  alcohol  problems  within 
their  sentence  structure  (“There  are  times  when 
I wonder  if  I drink  too  much”),  and  the  scale  is 
termed  Ambivalence.  Given  the  observed  differ- 
ence in  factor  structure,  names  of  the  URICA 
stages  and  combination  scales  were  specifically 
avoided  so  as  not  to  suggest  that  the 
SOCRATES  taps  the  same  general  constructs. 

The  Matching  Hypothesis 

Following  logic  similar  to  that  for  the  motiva- 
tion hypothesis,  we  reasoned  that  less  moti- 
vated clients  would  benefit  differentially  from 
the  Motivational  Enhancement  Therapy  (MET; 
Miller  et  al.  1992)  as  compared  with  MATCH’S 
two  more  action-oriented  treatments,  Cognitive- 
Behavioral  Coping  Skills  Therapy  (CBT; 
Kadden  et  al.  1992)  or  Twelve  Step  Facilitation 
(TSF;  Nowinski  et  al.  1992).  A similar  finding 
was  reported  by  Heather  and  associates  (1996) 
such  that  at  earlier  stages  of  readiness 
(precontemplation,  contemplation),  motiva- 
tional interviewing  was  associated  with  better 
outcomes  in  comparison  to  behavioral  skill 
training,  whereas  clients  in  action  and  mainte- 
nance stages  showed  similar  responses  to  the 
two  treatment  methods. 

Our  original  intention  was  to  subtract  the 
SOCRATES  Precontemplation  scale  score  from 
its  Determination  scale  score,  as  a measure  fo- 
cused on  earlier  motivational  stages.  The  dis- 
covered factor  structure  of  the  SOCRATES, 
while  not  corresponding  to  stages  of  change,  for- 
tunately did  lend  itself  to  the  testing  of  this  hy- 
pothesis because  the  Recognition  factor  mani- 
fests this  difference  score  in  its  item  loadings 
(original  Determination  items  loading  posi- 
tively and  Precontemplation  negatively).  Thus, 
the  SOCRATES  Recognition  scale  score  was 
chosen  as  the  matching  variable.  A difference  in 
dependent  variable  slopes  was  hypothesized  for 
MET  versus  the  other  two  treatments, 


predicting  a higher  percentage  of  abstinent 
days  and  fewer  drinks  per  drinking  day  in  the 
MET  condition  at  lower  levels  of  alcohol  prob- 
lem recognition. 

The  Causal  Chain 

The  SOCRATES  Recognition  interaction  was 
expected  because  MET  was  designed  specifi- 
cally to  address  client  motivation  (including 
problem  recognition),  whereas  the  other  ap- 
proaches were  more  action  oriented.  Two  core 
assumptions  drove  the  causal  model  specified 
below.  First,  the  MET  condition  would  disrupt 
the  normally  strong  prognostic  effect  of  motiva- 
tion on  favorable  outcome  by  raising  awareness 
of  alcohol-related  problems  among  clients  with 
low  pretreatment  motivation.  Second,  action- 
oriented  therapies  are  intended  for  highly  moti- 
vated clients,  but  low-motivation  clients  are  dis- 
advantaged when  assigned  to  action-based 
therapy.  This  disadvantage  was  predicted  to  re- 
sult in  poorer  working  alliance  and  treatment 
outcomes  in  CBT  and  TSF.  This  effect  was  hy- 
pothesized to  operate  via  a specified  causal 
chain  including  the  following  assumptions: 

■ Higher  motivation  levels  both  before  and 
after  treatment  will  predict  better 
outcomes. 

■ For  clients  initially  low  in  problem  recogni- 
tion, MET  will  result  in  a greater  increase 
in  Recognition  than  will  occur  in  CBT  or 
TSF. 

■ Therefore,  baseline  level  of  problem  recog- 
nition will  be  positively  related  to  therapist 
working  alliance  in  the  combined  CBT  and 
TSF  conditions  but  not  in  the  MET 
condition. 

■ As  a result,  the  prognostic  effect  of  baseline 
problem  Recognition  on  outcome  will  be 
stronger  in  the  combined  CBT  and  TSF 
groups  relative  to  the  MET  condition. 

■ Better  therapeutic  working  alliance  will  be 
related  to  end-of-treatment  problem  Recog- 
nition levels  in  MET,  which  in  turn  will  in- 
fluence drinking  outcomes. 
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■ The  differential  effect  of  MET  on  working 
alliance  and/or  on  problem  recognition  will 
account  for  the  predicted  matching  interac- 
tion of  treatments  with  outcomes,  such 
that  clients  low  in  Recognition  will  fare 
better  in  MET  than  in  the  combined  CBT 
and  TSF  conditions. 

Working  alliance  was  determined  through 
the  Working  Alliance  Inventory  (WAI;  Horvath 
and  Greenberg  1986),  a brief  self-report  meas- 
ure intended  to  assess  client  impressions  of  cli- 
ent-therapist therapeutic  alliance.  In  Project 
MATCH,  the  WAI  was  generally  administered 
after  the  second  week  of  therapy,  which  most  of- 
ten corresponded  to  the  end  of  the  second  ther- 
apy session.  The  WAI  yields  three  scales  and  a 
total  score,  with  higher  scores  indicating  higher 
endorsement  or  agreement.  The  three  scales 
were  client  impressions  of  client-therapist 
bonding,  and  client  agreement  with  designated 
therapeutic  tasks  and  goals. 

Procedures  for  testing  the  final  matching  hy- 
pothesis, including  use  of  covariates  in  the  anal- 
yses and  control  of  site,  treatment,  and  match- 
ing variable  interactions,  have  been  described 
in  detail  elsewhere  (Project  MATCH  Research 
Group  1997a;  Longabaugh  and  Wirtz,  this  vol- 
ume, pp.  4-17).  Path  analyses  within  treatment 
groups  were  used  as  the  primary  tool  for  testing 
links  of  the  causal  chain.  As  throughout  Project 
MATCH,  these  analyses  were  conducted  sepa- 
rately in  the  two  arms  (aftercare  and  outpa- 
tient) of  the  trial. 

Results 

Findings  are  presented  separately  for  the  af- 
tercare and  outpatient  arms  of  the  MATCH 
trial.  Presented  separately  for  each  arm,  find- 
ings first  focus  on  the  prognostic  value  of 
SOCRATES  scores  (including  the  matching 
variable,  Recognition)  on  the  two  primary  de- 
pendent measures  during  posttreatment 
months.  Various  strategies  to  aggregate  daily 
drinking  data  were  evaluated.  Description  of 
client  drinking  as  during  (months  1-3)  and  after 
(months  4-15)  treatment  has  heuristic  advan- 
tages, but  post  hoc  analyses  of  monthly  drinking 
during  the  12  months  of  followup  (months  4-15) 


substantially  increase  type-1  error  rate.  This 
concern  is  especially  acute  in  the  context  of  con- 
ducting causal  chain  analyses,  where  alterna- 
tive choices  of  monthly  values  to  evaluate  pro- 
posed causal  models  may  substantially  alter 
findings.  For  these  reasons,  monthly  values  for 
these  two  dependent  measures  across  the  12 
months  of  followup  were  recalculated  and  di- 
vided into  proximal  followup  (months  4-9)  and 
distal  followup  (months  10-15). 

This  is  followed  by  results  of  the  formal  tests 
of  the  matching  hypothesis  using  hierarchical 
linear  modeling  (HLM).  Finally,  causal  chain 
analyses  are  presented  to  clarify  secondary 
HLM  matching  analyses,  highlighting  unantici- 
pated aspects  of  the  causal  chain  and  showing 
how  the  purported  mechanisms  of  the  matching 
hypothesis  varied  by  aftercare  and  outpatient 
study  arms. 

Outpatient  Arm 

Prognostic  Effects  of  SOCRATES 

Table  1 provides  the  most  liberal  interpreta- 
tion of  the  prognostic  value  of  the  SOCRATES  in 
predicting  the  two  primary  dependent  variables 
in  MATCH:  percentage  of  days  abstinent  (PDA) 
and  drinks  per  drinking  day  (DDD)  at  proximal 
and  distal  followups  in  the  outpatient  arm. 
Based  upon  transformed  PDA  and  DDD  mea- 
sures, second-order  partial  correlations 

Table  1.  Prognostic  main  effect  of  SOCRATES 
scales  on  outpatient  proximal  and  distal 
treatment  outcome  for  both  primary 
dependent  measures 1 


SOCRATES 

scale 

Proximal 
followup 
Months  4-9 

Distal 
followup 
Months  10-15 

PDA 

DDD 

PDA 

DDD 

Ambivalence 

-.01 

-.03 

-.01 

-.00 

Recognition 

.11* 

-.10* 

.11* 

-.10* 

Taking  Steps 

.21* 

-.18* 

.18* 

-.17* 

1 Second-order  partial  correlations  between  SOCRATES 
scales  and  PDA  and  DDD,  controlling  for  baseline  PDA 
and  DDD. 

* p<  05 
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controlling  for  intake  values  of  PDA  and  DDD, 
but  not  treatment  condition,  indicate  that  the 
Recognition  and  the  Taking  Steps  scales  signifi- 
cantly and  positively  predict  PDA  and  DDD  at 
both  proximal  and  distal  followup  intervals.  Cli- 
ents higher  in  Recognition  and  Taking  Steps  at 
intake  reported  both  higher  rates  of  abstinence 
and  less  drinking  intensity  across  followups.  In 
contrast,  Ambivalence  scores  were  unrelated  to 
frequency  and  intensity  of  drinking  at  both  fol- 
lowup intervals. 

Hierarchical  multiple  regression  analysis 
(MRA)  was  used  to  examine  the  joint  and 
unique  contribution  of  the  three  SOCRATES 
scales  in  predicting  PDA  (proximal  and  distal), 
after  controlling  for  baseline  values  of  PDA  and 
DDD,  and  for  treatment  main  effects  (effect 
coded).  This  approach  was  judged  more  conser- 
vative than  the  former  because,  unlike  the  par- 
tial analyses  which  did  not  control  for  treatment 
main  effects,  these  analyses  also  discarded  re- 
dundant variance  among  the  three  SOCRATES 
scales  in  predicting  client  drinking  status.  MRA 
results  (N= 866)  indicated  that,  in  combination, 
the  three  scales  accounted  for  a significant  in- 
crement in  variance  (4.5  percent)  above  that 
predicted  by  baseline  values  of  PDA  and  DDD 
and  treatment  group  assignment  (11.5  percent), 
F( 3,  858)=15.24,  p<.001.  Single  degree  of  free- 
dom (df)  tests  of  the  beta  weights  (P)  showed, 
like  the  partial  analyses,  that  Recognition  (p= 
0.07)  and  Taking  Steps  (P=0.19)  were  jointly 
and  uniquely  predictive  of  early  followup  PDA, 
whereas  client  ambivalence  was  unrelated  to 
frequency  of  drinking.  At  distal  followup,  the 
three  SOCRATES  scales  jointly  added  a signifi- 
cant increment  in  variance  (3.5  percent)  in 
PDA,  above  baseline  drinking  measures  and 
treatment  group  assignment,  F( 3,  835)=11.72, 
p<.001.  Single  df  tests  indicated  that  pretreat- 
ment Taking  Steps  (P=0.16,  p<.001)  and  Recog- 
nition (P=0.08,  p<.03)  again  uniquely  predicted 
distal  PDA,  while  client  pretreatment  Ambiva- 
lence was  unrelated  to  distal  PDA. 

A second  wave  of  prognostic  analyses  in- 
cluded an  HLM  approach  that  controlled  for  the 
variables  already  described  as  well  as  site  ef- 
fects and  matching  variable  by  site  and  match- 
ing variable  by  treatment  interactions.  This 
analysis  was  conducted  only  for  the  Recognition 


scale,  which  was  the  matching  variable.  Here, 
and  across  the  entire  12  months  of  followup, 
both  PDA  and  DDD  were  significantly  related  to 
clients’  Recognition  scores  such  that  higher  self- 
reported  problem  recognition  at  baseline  was 
associated  with  higher  PDA  (p<.000 1)  and  lower 
DDD  (p<014). 

Testing  the  Matching  Hypothesis 

Table  2 provides  the  unadjusted  probability 
values  (a=0.05)  of  the  HLM  tests  of  the  recogni- 
tion matching  hypothesis  reported  in  Project 
MATCH  during  (Project  MATCH  Research 
Group  1998)  and  after  treatment  (Project 
MATCH  Research  Group  19976).  Also  included 
are  pairwise  treatment  contrasts  not  predicted 
nor  previously  reported  but  provided  as  an  aid 
to  interpret  how  the  Recognition  matching  vari- 
able may  have  unanticipated  mediating  effects. 

Bonferroni-corrected  HLM  analyses  using 
PDA  did  not  support  the  a priori  hypothesis 
when  time  was  collapsed  for  the  during  (p<.40) 

Table  2.  Summary  of  outpatient  HLM  problem 
recognition  matching  tests:  Probability  values 

associated  with  tests  of  during  and  after 
treatment  client-treatment  matching 


Variable 

Predicted 

match 

MET  vs. 
CBT&TSF 

Unplanned  matching 
contrasts 

CBT-  CBT-  MET- 
MET  TSF  TSF 

During  treatment 

PDA 

.40 

.55 

.75 

.38 

PDA  linear 

.58 

.76 

.71 

.51 

PDA  quadratic 

.14 

.12 

.59 

.32 

DDD 

.99 

.87 

.75 

.88 

DDD  linear 

.61 

.97 

.42 

.41 

DDD  quadratic 

.08 

.05 

.40 

.27 

After  treatment 

PDA 

.52 

.69 

.74 

.48 

PDA  linear 

.04 

.04 

.70 

.11 

PDA  quadratic 

.15 

.93 

.22 

.21 

DDD 

.72 

.73 

.96 

.78 

DDD  linear 

.65 

.81 

.20 

.31 

DDD  quadratic 

.53 

.17 

.11 

.82 
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MET  = Solid  line 
CBT  & TSF  = Dotted  line 


Pretreatment  Problem  Recognition 

Figure  1.  Pretreatment  Problem  Recognition  and  proxi- 
mal percentage  of  days  abstinent  in  the  outpatient  sample: 
A priori  matching  hypothesis 


or  posttreatment  (p<. 52)  phases  of  the  ig| 

trial.  Tests  of  the  predicted  matching  ef-  - 14l 

feet  when  the  contrast  was  examined  .1  1.3. 

across  time  as  a linear  or  as  a quadratic 
function  likewise  did  not  support  the  hy- 
pothesis during  (p<.58,  linear;  p<.14, 
quadratic)  or  after  treatment  (p<. 04,  lin- 
ear; p<.15,  quadratic).  None  of  the  post 
hoc  monthly  contrasts  supported  the 
prediction  that  clients  with  lower  intake 
recognition  fared  better  (higher  PDA)  in 
the  MET  condition  relative  to  low-recog- 
nition clients  assigned  to  the  combined 
CBT  and  TSF  conditions.  Figure  1 de- 
picts the  general  relationship  tested  in 
the  HLM  analyses,  and  one  can  see  the 
modestly  prognostic  effect  of  client  rec- 
ognition but  the  absence  of  a statistically  signif- 
icant and/or  clinically  relevant  differential  rela- 
tionship between  recognition  and  PDA  by  treat- 
ment condition  at  proximal  followup.  Probabil- 
ity values  (a)  associated  with  the  unplanned 
paired  contrasts  in  table  2 likewise  indicate  that 
problem  recognition  did  not  mediate  treatment 
response  in  regard  to  PDA  during  or  after 
treatment. 

Parallel  HLM  analyses  using  drinking  inten- 
sity (DDD)  also  failed  to  support  the  problem 
recognition  hypothesis  when  time  was  collapsed 
during  (p<. 99)  and  after  treatment  (p<. 72). 
When  the  contrast  was  modeled  across  months 
in  linear  or  quadratic  functions,  no  support  was 
found  either  during  (p<.61,  linear;  p<.08,  qua- 
dratic) or  after  treatment  (p<. 04,  linear;  p<.  53, 
quadratic)  after  Bonferroni  correction  for  the 
two  primary  dependent  measures  (a=0.05/2). 
None  of  the  post  hoc  monthly  contrasts  sup- 
ported the  a priori  prediction.  Unplanned 
pairwise  treatment  contrasts  also  failed  to  indi- 
cate a problem  recognition  mediation  effect. 

Causal  Chain  Analyses 

Figure  1 highlights  one  faulty  assumption 
about  the  change  mechanisms  predicted  to  op- 
erate in  the  MET  and  combined  CBT  and  TSF 
conditions.  Inconsistent  with  our  predication, 
the  prognostic  effect  of  client  Recognition  at  in- 
take was  not  stronger  in  the  combined  CBT  and 
TSF  conditions.  This  section  examines  the 


factors  that  may  explain  this  breakdown  in  the 
Recognition  matching  hypothesis. 

Figure  2 presents  the  standardized  coeffi- 
cients (P)  for  the  separate  path  analyses  for  the 
MET  and  combined  CBT  and  TSF  conditions  in 
the  outpatient  sample.  Site  effects  were 
partialed  out  from  all  relationships  shown  in 
these  figures.  As  predicted,  pretreatment  Rec- 
ognition was  significantly  and  positively  related 
to  therapist  working  alliance  in  the  combined 
CBT  and  TSF  conditions  but  not  in  the  MET 
condition.  Unexpectedly,  therapeutic  working 
alliance  was  not  related  to  end-of-treatment 
problem  Recognition  in  any  group.  Here,  we  an- 
ticipated positive  relationships,  with  a signifi- 
cantly more  positive  relationship  in  the  MET 
condition.  We  predicted  a strong  and  positive  re- 
lationship between  pretreatment  and  end-of- 
treatment  Recognition  in  the  CBT  and  TSF  con- 
dition, and  a smaller  relationship  between 
these  variables  in  the  MET  condition.  This  pre- 
diction was  not  supported.  Finally,  in  the  MET 
group,  pretreatment  Recognition  was  equally  (if 
not  more)  prognostic  of  PDA  and  DDD  both  at 
proximal  and  distal  followups  as  it  was  in  the 
combined  CBT  and  TSF  groups.  This  finding  is 
contrary  to  the  prediction  in  our  causal  model. 

The  path  analyses  do  not  answer  whether  the 
corresponding  slopes  for  the  MET  and  the  com- 
bined CBT  and  TSF  conditions  were  statisti- 
cally different  from  one  another.  These  slope 
contrasts  were  accomplished  using  factorial 
MANCOVA.  Here,  variables  specified  in  the 
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MET 


CBT  and  TSF 


Figure  2.  Outpatient  Problem  Recognition  causal  chain  findings.  Standardized  coefficients  are  provided 
for  proximal  (above  line)  and  distal  (below  line)  followups.  Results  of  regressing  percentage  of  days  abstinent 
on  the  Recognition  measures  (intake  and  end  of  treatment)  are  reported  without  parentheses,  and  results  of 
regressing  drinks  per  drinking  day  on  the  Recognition  measures  are  reported  in  parentheses.  *p<. 05 


causal  chain  (e.g.,  working  alliance  and  end-of- 
treatment  Recognition)  were  separately  treated 
as  dependent  measures  with  pretreatment  Rec- 
ognition scores  treated  as  a covariate.  Standard 
tests  of  the  homogeneity  of  regression  coeffi- 
cients (product  term)  indicated  whether  a differ- 
ential relationship  was  present  between  Recog- 
nition and  a causal  variable  when  nested  within 
treatment  conditions.  Also  included  as  covan- 
ates  in  the  analyses  were  baseline  drinking 
(PDA  and  DDD),  site,  treatment,  and  pretreat- 
ment Recognition  main  effects.  Because  of  the 
importance  of  the  therapeutic  working  alliance 
construct  to  the  matching  hypothesis,  these 
finer  grained  slope  contrasts  were  conducted 
separately  for  each  of  the  two  subscales  as  well 
as  the  total  score  of  the  WAI.  In  addition,  one 
variable  representing  client  satisfaction  with 
treatment  was  included  in  these  analyses  for  ex- 
ploratory purposes. 

Table  3 summarizes  slope  contrast  findings.  A 
reported  significant  interaction  in  the  column 


labeled  interaction  with  Recognition  indicates 
that  the  relationship  between  client  pretreat- 
ment Recognition  and  the  causal  chain  variable 
differed  reliably  between  MET  and  CBT  plus 
TSF.  Unstandardized  slope  coefficients  below 
the  columns  headed  MET  and  CBT  plus  TSF 
can  be  interpreted  as  describing  the  direction  of 
the  relationship  of  interest  within  the  two  treat- 
ment modalities.  As  our  model  predicted,  pre- 
treatment Recognition  was  significantly  and 
differentially  related  to  therapeutic  working  al- 
liance by  treatment  condition.  Pretreatment 
Recognition  was  unrelated  to  client  report  of  al- 
liance of  treatment  Goal  and  Task  or  to  the  total 
WAI  score  in  MET.  However,  in  the  combined 
CBT  and  TSF  conditions,  pretreatment  Recog- 
nition was  significantly  and  positively  related  to 
the  two  WAI  scales  and  the  total  WAI  score. 

No  difference  in  slopes  was  found,  however, 
for  the  treatment  group  nested  relationship  be- 
tween pretreatment  and  end-of-treatment  Rec- 
ognition. The  predicted  situation  wherein 
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Table  3.  Slope  contrasts  in  the  a priori  causal 
chain  model:  Problem  Recognition  in  the 
outpatient  sample 


Causal  chain 
variable 

Interaction 

with 

Recognition 

MET 

CBT 

and 

TSF 

WAI  week-2  Goal 

p<04 

.05 

.19 

WAI  week  2 Task 

p<.02 

.03 

.20 

WAI  week  2 total 

p<.02 

.04 

.19 

score 

End-of-treatment 

p<.83 

.43 

.48 

Recognition 

General  satisfaction 

p<.03 

.07 

-.09 

with  treatment 

NOTE:  Coefficients  are  unstandardized. 


before  and  after  treatment  Recognition  would 
be  more  strongly  related  in  the  combined  CBT 
and  TSF  conditions  was  not  realized.  Un- 
planned slope  contrasts  indicated  that  client 
satisfaction  with  treatment  (collected  at  week 
12)  was  significantly  and  differentially  related 
to  pretreatment  Recognition  by  treatment  con- 
dition. Specifically,  higher  pretreatment  prob- 
lem recognition  was  modestly  and  negatively  re- 
lated to  satisfaction  with  treatment  in  the  CBT 
and  TSF  conditions.  A modest  and  positive  rela- 
tionship between  treatment  satisfaction  and 
pretreatment  Recognition  was  obtained  in  the 
MET  condition. 

Slope  analyses  indicated  several  faulty  as- 
sumptions in  our  predicted  model  in  the  outpa- 
tient sample.  The  next 
step  therefore  was  to  as- 
sess how,  if  at  all,  prob- 
lem recognition  changed 
during  treatment.  Table  4 
provides  the  difference 
scores  on  the  three 
SOCRATES  scales  be- 
tween intake  and  end  of 
treatment.  In  the  ideal  sit- 
uation, and  in  both  study 
arms,  we  predicted  that 
Recognition  would  in- 
crease significantly  more 


during  treatment  for  clients  assigned  to  MET. 
Heightened  problem  recognition  was  presumed, 
in  turn,  to  improve  treatment  outcome.  The  ba- 
sic assumption  of  increased  gains  in  Recogni- 
tion in  the  MET  condition  was  not  supported, 
and  gains  in  Taking  Steps  to  achieve  abstinence 
actually  was  higher  in  the  action-oriented  CBT 
and  TSF  conditions  (p<.05).  The  third  and  last 
columns  in  table  4 show  identically  calculated 
difference  scores,  but  only  for  those  clients  at  in- 
take with  the  lowest  Recognition  scores  (lowest 
third  of  the  distribution).  Presented  as  a purer 
test  of  our  assumptions,  independent  C tests  in- 
dicated that  changes  in  motivation  during  treat- 
ment did  not  vary  between  MET  and  combined 
CBT  and  TSF  on  any  of  the  three  SOCRATES 
scales  for  low-Recognition  clients  assigned  to 
MET  versus  CBT  or  TSF. 

Did  changes  in  client  motivation  during  treat- 
ment significantly  add  to  prediction  of  proximal 
and  distal  PDA  and  DDD  beyond  that  of  pre- 
treatment motivation?  Using  hierarchical  mul- 
tiple regression,  and  separately  regressing 
proximal  and  distal  PDA  and  DDD  (four  regres- 
sions), we  entered  baseline  values  of  the  two  pri- 
mary dependent  measures  (PDA  and  DDD),  site 
effects,  and  treatment  main  effects.  Baseline 
measures  of  client  Ambivalence,  Recognition, 
and  Taking  Steps  were  then  entered.  Finally, 
and  of  primary  interest,  the  three  SOCRATES 
scales  collected  at  3 months  ( end  of  treatment) 
were  entered  into  the  model.  The  3-month 
SOCRATES  measures  accounted  for  a signifi- 
cant increment  in  variance  above  that  associ- 
ated with  the  baseline  motivation  measures  for 


Table  4.  Mean  (SD)  comparison  of  pretreatment  and  end-of- 
treatment  SOCRATES  motivational  scales:  Difference  scores  by 
matching  hypothesis  for  full  and  restricted  outpatient  samples 


SOCRATES  scale 

Full  sample 

Lowest  third 

in  distribution 

MET 

CBT  and  TSF 

MET 

CBT  and  TSF 

Ambivalence 

.14  (.35) 

.15  (.35) 

.10  (.30) 

.15  (.35) 

Recognition  (MV) 

2.60  (4.96) 

2.48  (5.42) 

.33  (4.02) 

.29  (5.99) 

Taking  steps 

2.25  (6.92) 

3.42  (6.63)* 

2.14  (5.19) 

3.56  (7.15) 

MV=matching  variable 
*p<05 
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both  proximal  PDA  (17-percent  increment,  F( 3, 
790)=70.64,  p<.001)  and  proximal  DDD  (17  per- 
cent, F(3,  790)=59.91,  pc.OOl).  Separate  t-  tests 
of  slope  coefficients  indicated  that  all  three 
measures  of  motivation  collected  at  3-month  fol- 
lowup— on  both  PDA  and  DDD — added  signifi- 
cantly and  uniquely  (p<.05)  to  prediction  of  the 
frequency  and  intensity  of  proximal  drinking, 
with  the  Taking  Steps  scale  accounting  for  the 
largest  unique  contribution  (P=0.42  for  PDA 
and  p =-0.41  for  DDD). 

At  distal  followup,  changes  during  treatment 
in  recognition  accounted  for  a significant  incre- 
ment in  PDA  beyond  that  associated  with  pre- 
treatment SOCRATES  Recognition  scales  (8 
percent,  F(3,  768)=26.86,  pc.OOl)  and  in  DDD 
(11  percent,  F( 3,  768)=33.45,  pc.OOl).  For  the 
distal  PDA  measure,  change  in  Ambivalence 
was  significantly  and  negatively  predictive  (P= 
-0.11,  p<.002),  and  change  in  Taking  Steps  was 
positively  and  significantly  predictive  (P=0.26, 
p<.001).  Changes  in  problem  recognition  were 
unrelated  to  frequency  of  drinking  at  distal  fol- 
lowup. For  the  distal  DDD  measure,  problem 
recognition  was  not  predictive,  while  changes  in 
Ambivalence  (P=0.14,  pc.OOl)  and  Taking  Steps 
(p=-0.30,  pc.OOl)  uniquely  predicted  drinking 
intensity. 

Aftercare  Arm 

Prognostic  Effects  of  SOCRATES 

The  second-order  partial  correlations  in  table 
5 for  the  aftercare  arm  suggest  that  clients’  pre- 
treatment Recognition  was  mostly  unrelated  to 
PDA  and  DDD  at  both  proximal  and  distal 
followups,  the  one  exception  being  a small  but 
significant  negative  relationship  between  Rec- 
ognition and  drinking  intensity  during  early  fol- 
lowup. A more  consistent  pattern  with  the  after- 
care arm  was  found  for  the  Taking  Steps  scale. 
Specifically,  both  PDA  and  DDD  were  signifi- 
cantly predicted  by  this  scale  at  both  followups. 

The  more  conservative  hierarchical  multiple 
regression  analysis  (N= 693)  approach  indicated 
that  the  three  SOCRATES  scales  jointly  con- 
tributed a significant  increment  in  variance  (2.0 
percent)  in  proximal  PDA  above  that  attribut- 
able to  the  baseline  drinking  measures  and 


Table  5.  Prognostic  main  effect  of  SOCRATES 
scales  on  aftercare  proximal  and  distal 
treatment  outcome  for  both  primary 
dependent  measures 1 


SOCRATES 

scale 

Proximal  followup 
Months  4-9 

Distal  followup 
Months  10-15 

PDA 

DDD 

PDA 

DDD 

Ambivalence 

.04 

-.10* 

.02 

-.03 

Recognition 

.07 

-.09 

.07 

-.07 

Taking  steps 

.13* 

-.15* 

.12* 

-.13* 

1 Second-order  partial  correlations  between  SOCRATES 
scales  and  PDA  and  DDD,  controlling  for  baseline  PDA 
and  DDD 
* p<.05 


treatment  assignment  (3.3  percent),  F( 3,  685)= 
4.89,  p<.002.  Single  df  tests  showed  that  only 
the  Taking  Steps  scale  (P=0. 13,  pc.OOl) 
uniquely  predicted  PDA  at  early  followup  after 
controlling  for  the  remaining  SOCRATES  scales 
and  baseline  PDA,  DDD,  and  treatment 
assignment. 

At  distal  followup,  the  three  SOCRATES 
scales  again  added  a significant  increment  in 
variance,  accounted  for  in  the  PDA  measure  (3.0 
percent),  F( 3,667)=3.53,  p<.02.  Single  df  tests 
indicated  that  the  Taking  Steps  measure  alone 
and  uniquely  predicted  distal  PDA  (P=0. 11, 
p<.01).  In  the  HLM  analyses,  which  controlled 
for  site  effects  and  first-order  interactions  of 
Recognition  with  treatment  and  sites,  no  prog- 
nostic effect  of  the  Recognition  scale  was  identi- 
fied with  PDA  (p<.57)  nor  with  DDD  (p<.90) 
across  the  entire  12-month  followup  interval. 

Testing  the  Matching  Hypothesis 

Table  6 presents  the  unadjusted  probability 
values  (a=0.05)  of  the  HLM  tests  of  the  Recogni- 
tion matching  hypothesis  reported  in  Project 
MATCH  corporate  papers  (Project  MATCH  Re- 
search Group  19976).  Unplanned  pairwise 
treatment  contrasts  are  again  provided  as  an 
aid  to  interpret  how  the  Recognition  matching 
variable  may  have  unanticipated  mediating 
effects. 
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Table  6.  Summary  of  aftercare  HLM  Problem 
Recognition  Matching  tests:  Probability 
values  associated  with  tests  of  during  and 
after  treatment  client-treatment  matching 


Variable 

Predicted 

match 

MET  vs. 
CBT&TSF 

Unplanned 
matching  contrasts 

CBT-  CBT-  MET- 
MET  TSF  TSF 

During  treatment 

PDA 

.10 

.14 

.93 

.19 

PDA  linear 

.41 

.25 

.43 

.76 

PDA  quadratic 

.54 

.44 

.66 

.77 

DDD 

.08 

.23 

.49 

.07 

DDD  linear 

.19 

.16 

.63 

.40 

DDD  quadratic 

.55 

.37 

.49 

.87 

After  treatment 

PDA 

.76 

.56 

.56 

.97 

PDA  linear 

.83 

.63 

.59 

.93 

PDA  quadratic 

.005 

.04 

.41 

.006 

DDD 

.63 

.65 

.96 

.71 

DDD  linear 

.69 

.49 

.54 

.98 

DDD  quadratic 

.04 

.11 

.62 

.05 

No  support  was  found  for  the  Recognition 
matching  hypothesis  when  time  was  collapsed 
during  treatment  (p<.10)  or  after  treatment 
(p<.  76).  With  time  modeled,  no  linear  function 
across  monthly  PDA  values  was  found  during 
(p<.41)  or  after  treatment  (p<. 83).  A significant 
Recognition  contrast  by  quadratic  interaction 
(p<.005),  however,  was  found  using  monthly 
PDA  as  the  dependent  measure.  Contrary  to 
prediction,  post  hoc  monthly  contrasts  indicated 
that  low-recognition  clients  assigned  to  the 
MET  condition  tended  to  drink  more  frequently 
than  low-recognition  clients  assigned  to  the 
combined  CBT  and  TSF  groups  during  months  4 
and  5,  p<.01  and  p<. 05,  respectively.  This  find- 
ing is  depicted  in  figure  3 where,  in  proximal  fol- 
lowup, the  largest  slope  differences  were  during 
the  first  few  months  of  early  followup.  No  differ- 
ences were  found  in  monthly  PDA  values  for 
high-recognition  clients  assigned  to  MET  and 
the  combined  CBT  and  TSF  group. 


Replicating  the  HLM  analyses  using  the 
drinking  intensity  measure  (DDD)  yielded  simi- 
lar findings.  Specifically,  the  recognition  con- 
trast was  not  significant  when  time  was  col- 
lapsed during  (p<. 08)  or  after  treatment  (p<.6 3) 
nor  when  the  contrast  was  modeled  across  time 
as  a linear  function  during  (p<.  19)  or  after  treat- 
ment (p<.6 9).  In  a quadratic  context,  however, 
the  recognition  contrast  was  significant  (p<.04), 
and  monthly  tests  showed  that  low-recognition 
clients  assigned  to  the  MET  condition  tended  to 
drink  significantly  more  alcohol  per  drinking  oc- 
casion than  low-recognition  clients  in  CBT  and 
TSF  in  the  first  month  after  the  end  of  treat- 
ment (month  4,  p<. 02).  This  difference  quickly 
faded,  however,  and  no  differences  were  found 
between  high-recognition  clients  assigned  to 
the  different  treatments. 


Pretreatment  Problem  Recognition 


Figure  3.  Pretreatment  Problem  Recognition  and 
proximal  percentage  of  days  abstinent  in  the  after- 
care sample:  A priori  matching  hypothesis 

Causal  Chain  Analyses 

Contrary  to  our  prediction,  figure  4 shows  a 
prognostic  effect  of  pretreatment  problem  recog- 
nition in  the  MET  condition  and  no  prognostic 
effect  of  recognition  in  the  combined  CBT  and 
TSF  conditions.  The  proposed  causal  model  was 
the  same  for  aftercare  and  outpatient  samples 
and  is  not  repeated  here. 

Figure  4 shows  the  standardized  coefficients 
(P)  for  the  two  path  analytic  models  in  the  after- 
care sample.  All  relationships  of  interest  con- 
trolled for  site  effects.  As  predicted,  pretreat- 
ment Recognition  score  was  not  predictive  of 
therapeutic  working  alliance  collected  at  Week 
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MET 


CBT  and  TSF 


Figure4.  Aftercare  Problem  Recognition  causal  chain  findings.  Standardized  coefficients  are  provided  for 
proximal  (above  line)  and  distal  (below  line)  followups.  Results  of  regressing  percent  days  abstinent  on  the 
Recognition  measures  (intake  and  end  of  treatment)  are  reported  without  parentheses,  and  results  of  regress- 
ing drinks  per  drinking  day  on  the  Recognition  measures  are  reported  in  parentheses.  *p<.05 


2 in  the  MET  condition.  Opposite  to  our  predic- 
tions, pretreatment  recognition  for  MET  clients 
was  significantly  and  positively  related  to  end- 
of-treatment  problem  recognition,  indicating 
that  MET  did  not  alter  a client’s  relative  stand- 
ing in  the  before  and  after  treatment  motiva- 
tional distributions.  Also,  contrary  to  our  pre- 
dictions, therapeutic  working  alliance  at  Week  2 
was  unrelated  to  end-of-treatment  problem  rec- 
ognition in  the  MET  group.  Finally,  our  predic- 
tion that  the  prognostic  value  of  pretreatment 
recognition  on  PDA  and  DDD  would  be  miti- 
gated at  proximal  and  distal  followups  in  the 
MET  condition  was  not  supported. 

In  most  aspects,  the  path  analysis  models 
were  quite  similar  for  the  aftercare  and  outpa- 
tient MET  conditions.  Where  the  path  analysis 
findings  differed  from  outpatient  to  aftercare 
arms  is  in  findings  for  the  CBT  and  TSF  condi- 
tions. As  predicted  for  the  MET  conditions, 


pretreatment  recognition  was  not  predictive  of 
proximal  or  distal  PDA  and  DDD.  Uniquely,  af- 
tercare CBT  and  TSF  clients  were  the  only  ones 
who,  as  a group,  reported  a positive  and  signifi- 
cant relationship  between  therapeutic  working 
alliance  at  week  2 and  end-of-treatment  prob- 
lem recognition.  This  relationship  had  been  pre- 
dicted to  occur  only  in  the  MET  condition.  Con- 
sistent with  our  predictions,  and  similar  to  the 
outpatient  CBT  and  TSF  conditions,  a signifi- 
cant and  positive  relationship  was  found  be- 
tween pretreatment  recognition  and  Week-2 
therapeutic  working  alliance. 

Factorial  MANCOVA  was  used  to  conduct 
formal  statistical  contrasts  of  corresponding 
slopes  illustrated  in  the  two  aftercare  path 
models.  The  rationale  and  analytical  approach 
to  these  contrasts  were  described  in  the  outpa- 
tient causal  chain  analyses  and  are  not  re- 
peated. Table  7 presents  the  probability  values 
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Table  7.  Slope  contrasts  in  the  a priori  causal 
chain  model:  Problem  recognition  in  the 
aftercare  sample 


Causal  chain 
variable 

Interaction 

with 

Recognition 

MET 

CBT 

and 

TSF 

WAI  week -2  Goal 

p<.05 

.02 

.18 

WAI  week-2  Task 

p<13 

.04 

.18 

WAI  week-2  total 

p<.05 

.02 

.19 

score 

End-of- treatment 

p<.31 

.32 

.46 

Recognition 

General  satisfaction 

p<.67 

.07 

.03 

with  treatment 

NOTE:  Coefficients  are  unstandardized. 


(a)  associated  with  the  test  of  a differential  rela- 
tionship between  a causal  chain  variable  and 
pretreatment  Recognition  by  treatment  condi- 
tion, labeled  Interaction  with  Recognition.  As 
predicted,  pretreatment  recognition  was  differ- 
entially related  with  Week-2  therapeutic  work- 
ing alliance,  contingent  upon  treatment  assign- 
ment. In  the  MET  condition,  as  predicted,  pre- 
treatment recognition  was  not  predictive  of 
therapeutic  relationship,  whereas  Recognition 
score  was  significantly  and  positively  related  to 
goal  and  total  working  alliance  in  the  CBT  and 
TSF  conditions.  No  difference,  however,  was  ob- 
served between  treatment  groups  in  the  rela- 
tionship between  pretreatment  and  end-of-treat- 
ment  problem  recogni- 
tion. Here,  MET  and 
combined  CBT  and  TSF 
groups  both  reported 
significant  and  positive 
associations  between  be- 
fore and  after  treatment 
Recognition  scores.  Pre- 
treatment problem  rec- 
ognition was  not  differ- 
entially related  by  treat- 
ment condition  with  cli- 
ent satisfaction  with 
treatment. 


Analyses  indicated  several  points  at  which 
therapeutic  change  mechanisms  did  not  differ- 
entially relate  to  the  motivation  matching  vari- 
able. An  important  related  question  is  whether 
the  matching  variable  itself  changed  as  pre- 
dicted during  treatment.  One  of  the  core  as- 
sumptions of  the  recognition  hypothesis  was 
that  the  motivational  focus  of  the  MET  condi- 
tion would  produce  greater  gains  in  Recognition 
and  Taking  Steps  scores  relative  to  the  CBT  and 
TSF  conditions.  Also  implied  was  that  MET 
would  be  associated  with  a greater  decline  in 
Ambivalence  about  change  relative  to  the  CBT 
and  TSF  conditions. 

Table  8 presents  the  pretreatment  and  end- 
of-treatment  difference  scores  for  the  three 
SOCRATES  scales.  Difference  scores  were  com- 
puted by  subtracting  pretreatment  from  end-of- 
treatment  scores.  Positive  difference  scores 
therefore  suggest  an  increase  in  the  measured 
attribute.  As  predicted,  significantly  greater 
gains  in  recognition  of  alcohol  problems  were 
made  in  the  MET  condition  relative  to  the  CBT 
and  TSF  conditions  (p<. 05).  Unexpectedly, 
Taking  Steps  scores  declined  during  the  12 
weeks  of  treatment,  with  no  group  differences 
observed  in  the  magnitude  of  this  decline.  Am- 
bivalence about  change  remained  relatively  sta- 
ble from  the  beginning  to  end  of  treatment,  with 
no  treatment  effect  observed. 

The  third  and  fourth  columns  in  table  8 com- 
pare before/after  changes  in  SOCRATES  scores 
for  that  portion  of  the  aftercare  sample  with  the 
lowest  third  of  scores  in  the  pretreatment  Rec- 
ognition distribution.  This  comparison  is 


Table  8.  Mean  (SD)  comparison  of  pretreatment  and  end-of- 
treatment  SOCRATES  motivational  scales:  Difference  scores  by 
matching  hypothesis  for  full  and  restricted  aftercare  samples 


SOCRATES  scale  Full  sample 

Lowest  third 

in  distribution 

MET 

CBT  and  TSF 

MET 

CBT  and  TSF 

Ambivalence  .12  (.33) 

.11  (.32) 

.09  (.29) 

.16  (.37) 

Recognition  (MV)  3.65  (5.98) 

2.47  (4.97)* 

1.33  (6.37) 

.77  (5.40) 

Taking  Steps  -.61(5.98) 

-.35  (5.80) 

-.44  (4.87) 

1.22  (.06) 

MV=matching  variable 
*p<05 
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regarded  as  a purer  test  of  the  motivational  im- 
pact of  MET.  Here,  no  mean  differences  were  ob- 
served between  the  two  comparison  groups  on 
any  of  the  three  SOCRATES  scales. 

Four  hierarchical  multiple  regressions  were 
conducted  to  examine  if  before/after  changes  in 
the  three  SOCRATES  scales  predicted  proximal 
and  distal  PDA  and  DDD  after  controlling  for 
site  and  treatment  effects  as  well  as  baseline 
drinking  (PDA  and  DDD)  and  SOCRATES 
scores.  Three-month  SOCRATES  scales  ac- 
counted for  a significant  increment  in  variance 
in  both  proximal  PDA  (13  percent,  F(2>,  605)= 
34.07,  p<.001)  and  DDD  (11  percent,  F( 3,  605)= 
27.32,  p<.001).  Problem  recognition  was  not 
predictive  of  proximal  PDA  (p<. 26)  after  con- 
trolling for  baseline  problem  recognition.  Three- 
month  Taking  Steps  ((3=0.37,  p<.001)  and  extent 
of  Ambivalence  (P=-0.14,  p<.01),  however, 
uniquely  predicted  proximal  PDA  after  control- 
ling for  baseline  values.  Regarding  drinking  in- 
tensity, all  three  SOCRATES  scales  uniquely 
and  significantly  predicted  consumption  pat- 
terns, with  the  Taking  Steps  scale  ((3=-0.34, 
p<.001)  uniquely  accounting  for  the  bulk 
of  variance  in  DDD. 

End-of-treatment  motivation  scales 
added  significant  variance  in  the  predic- 
tion of  distal  abstinence  (6  percent,  F( 3, 
590)=13.01,  p<.001)  and  drinking  inten- 
sity (5  percent,  F(3,  590)=12.23,  p<.001) 
beyond  that  offered  by  baseline  motiva- 
tion alone.  End-of-treatment  Recogni- 
tion score  was  not  predictive  of  either  the 
frequency  (PDA)  or  intensity  (DDD)  of  al- 
cohol consumption  after  controlling  for 
baseline  measures.  Ambivalence  about 
change  at  the  end  of  treatment  was  nega- 
tively and  significantly  predictive  of  dis- 
tal frequency  of  abstinent  days  (P=- 0. 11, 
p<.01)  and  positively  and  significantly 
predictive  of  distal  drinking  intensity  (P= 

0.12,  p<.006)  after  controlling  for  base- 
line measures.  End-of-treatment  Taking  Steps 
was  a strong  predictor  of  distal  alcohol  con- 
sumption after  controlling  for  pretreatment  mo- 
tivation. Here,  Taking  Steps  was  positively  re- 
lated with  distal  abstinence  (P=0.23,  p<.001) 
and  significantly  and  negatively  predictive  of 
drinking  intensity  (p=-0.22,  p<.001). 


Did  We  Choose  the  Wrong  Scale ? 

The  Recognition  matching  hypothesis  was 
not  supported  in  either  the  aftercare  or  the  out- 
patient study,  and  causal  chain  analyses  were 
only  partially  supported.  Causal  chain  analyses 
highlighted  the  complex  and  poorly  understood 
nature  of  readiness  for  change  and  how  motiva- 
tion for  change  influences  and  is  influenced  by 
the  active  ingredients  of  therapy.  Especially  im- 
portant is  gaining  a better  understanding  of 
how  the  dimensions  of  motivation  relate  to  one 
another,  and  how  these  relationships  change 
across  time.  Figure  5,  for  example,  shows  the  re- 
lationship between  Recognition  and  Taking 
Steps  before-and-after  difference  scores  by 
study  arm.  Rationally,  one  would  expect  in  a 
treatment-seeking  population — and  for  clients 
actually  engaged  in  therapy — a strong  positive 
relationship  between  gains  in  awareness  of 
problems  and  taking  actions  to  eliminate  these 
problems.  This  was  the  case  for  aftercare  cli- 
ents, but  much  less  so  for  clients  recruited  in  the 
outpatient  sample.  Why  might  this  be  so? 


Analyses  suggested  that  Taking  Steps  is 
prognostic  of  positive  outcome,  and  in  most 
cases,  a stronger  indicator  of  success  than 
Recognition.  We  wondered  whether  the 
SOCRATES  Taking  Steps  scale  might  be  a cli- 
ent matching  variable  worthy  of  attention.  To 
this  end,  we  replicated  most  analyses  reported 


Pre-post  change  in  Taking  Steps 


Figure  5.  Relationship  between  pre-post  change  in  Prob- 
lem Recognition  and  Taking  Steps  by  Project  MATCH  study 
arm 
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scale  as  the  matching  motivation  variable.  Clas- 
sical multivariate  repeated-measures  analyses 
failed  to  support  the  Taking  Steps  matching  hy- 
pothesis (same  predictions  as  for  Recognition) 
on  either  primary  dependent  measure. 

The  four  Taking  Steps  path-analysis  models 
differed  from  the  Recognition  models  in  two  key 
respects.  First,  significant  positive  relation- 
ships were  obtained  between  working  alliance 
at  Week  2 and  end-of-treatment  Taking  Steps  in 
all  four  models  (r’s=0.20,  0.19,  0.17,  and  0.22). 
With  the  Recognition  matching  variable,  this 
positive  relationship  was  only  present  in  the 
CBT  and  TSF  aftercare  conditions.  Second,  end- 
of-treatment  Taking  Steps  was  a significant 
predictor  of  both  proximal  and  distal  outcome, 
while  the  end-of-treatment  Recognition  meas- 
ure partially  predicted  proximal  outcome  but 
generally  failed  to  predict  distal  outcome 
reliably. 

Table  9 shows  the  core  slope  contrasts  in  the 
causal  chain  model  with  the  Taking  Steps  scale 


Table  9.  Slope  contrasts  in  the  post  hoc 
causal  chain  analysis:  SOCRATES  Taking 
Steps  as  the  matching  variable  in  the 
total  sample 


Variable 

Interaction 
with  Taking 
Steps 

MET 

CBT 

and 

TSF 

Outpatient  sample 

WAI  week-2  Goal 

p<.25 

.08 

.19 

WAI  week-2  Task 

p<.36 

.11 

.22 

WAI  week-2  total 

p<42 

.12 

.22 

score 

End-of-treatment 
Taking  Steps 

p<.83 

.17 

.30 

Aftercare  sample 

WAI  week-2  Goal 

p<.  28 

.06 

.19 

WAI  week-2  Task 

p<.  25 

.06 

.19 

WAI  week-2  total 

p<33 

.07 

.18 

score 

End-of-treatment 
Taking  Steps 

p<.31 

.21 

.25 

NOTE:  Coefficients  are  unstandardized. 


used  as  the  motivational  matching  variable. 
Findings  for  the  outpatient  and  aftercare  sam- 
ples are  combined  into  a single  table.  Unlike  the 
Recognition  scale,  product  terms  indicated  that 
the  relationship  between  pretreatment  Taking 
Steps  and  the  working  alliance  variables  and 
end-of-treatment  Taking  Steps  did  not  differ  be- 
tween MET  and  the  combined  CBT  and  TSF.  In 
agreement  with  the  path  models  using  Taking 
Steps  as  the  matching  variable,  strong  positive 
relationships  were  found  regardless  of  treat- 
ment assignment. 

Discussion 

The  rationale  for  the  predicted  matching  ef- 
fect was  that  MET  would  differentially  benefit 
clients  with  lower  pretreatment  levels  of  prob- 
lem recognition  by  enhancing  their  motivation 
for  change.  Where  did  the  hypothesis  fail?  Some 
early  components  of  the  predicted  causal  chain 
were  confirmed,  but  later  links  were  not.  We  did 
find  the  expected  prognostic  effect  of  pretreat- 
ment SOCRATES  scores  on  treatment  out- 
comes, but  it  occurred  regardless  of  treatment 
assignment.  Problem  Recognition  predicted 
both  PDA  and  DDD  throughout  followup,  but 
only  among  outpatients.  The  Taking  Steps 
subscale  score,  in  contrast,  predicted  both  out- 
come measures  throughout  followup  in  both 
arms  of  the  trial.  The  more  a client  had  already 
been  taking  steps  toward  change  before  begin- 
ning treatment,  the  better  the  outcomes. 

Similarly,  clients’  posttreatment  motivation 
scores  on  SOCRATES  were  significantly  predic- 
tive of  both  outcome  measures  at  both  proximal 
and  distal  followup  intervals  in  both  arms  of  the 
trial,  even  after  removing  variance  accounted 
for  by  baseline  drinking  and  motivation  mea- 
sures, treatment  groups,  and  sites.  Effects  of 
change  in  Recognition  were  inconsistent,  but  in 
both  arms  of  the  trial,  better  outcomes  on  both 
dependent  measures  were  consistently  related 
to  greater  increases  in  Taking  Steps  and  de- 
creases in  Ambivalence.  That  is,  when  treat- 
ment was  associated  with  increased  motivation 
(less  ambivalence  and  more  taking  steps),  out- 
comes were  better  throughout  followup. 

MET  also  showed  a few  of  the  predicted  dif- 
ferential effects  on  intermediate  variables  As 
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expected,  pretreatment  Recognition  scores  pre- 
dicted therapeutic  alliance  only  in  the  CBT  and 
TSF  conditions  and  not  in  MET.  That  is,  MET 
appeared  to  obviate  the  relationship  between 
low  problem  recognition  and  poor  working  alli- 
ance that  was  observed  in  the  action-oriented 
treatments.  In  the  aftercare  arm,  change  in 
problem  recognition  also  occurred  only  in  MET 
and  not  in  CBT  and  TSF.  The  problem  is  that 
these  intermediate  variables,  while  differen- 
tially affected  by  MET,  did  not  significantly  in- 
fluence drinking  outcomes,  and  that  is  where 
the  causal  chain  broke  down. 

So  where  does  this  leave  us?  Our  findings  do 
support  the  importance  of  motivation  as  at  least 
a predictor,  if  not  a determinant,  of  drinking 
outcomes.  The  Taking  Steps  score,  both  prior  to 
and  after  treatment,  was  a good  predictor  of  out- 
comes. In  analyses  from  another  multisite  out- 
come study  (Miller  et  al.  1996),  we  similarly 
found  that  Taking  Steps  toward  change,  as 
measured  by  the  SOCRATES,  was  a strong  pre- 
dictor of  continued  improvement  (rather  than 
relapse)  among  alcohohcs. 

This  is  consistent  with  a larger  literature 
linking  higher  client  adherence  or  compliance  to 
better  outcomes  (e.g.,  Pettinati  et  al.  1996; 
Robson  et  al.  1965;  Florentine  and  Anglin  1996). 
Similarly,  the  degree  of  attendance  or  involve- 
ment in  Alcoholics  Anonymous  is  predictive  of 
more  favorable  outcomes  (Emrick  et  al.  1993; 
Montgomery  et  al.  1995).  Even  compliance  with 
placebo  medication  has  been  found  to  predict 
more  favorable  treatment  outcomes  (e.g.,  Fuller 
et  al.  1986).  It  appears  that  clients’  doing  some- 
thing toward  change  is  a reliable  predictor  of 
better  outcome. 

The  other  measure  of  motivation  in  Project 
MATCH  (URICA,  DiClemente  et  al.,  this  vol- 
ume) also  proved  to  be  a good  predictor  of  out- 
comes. It  also  appears  to  be  the  case  that  the 
more  client  motivation  improves  during  treat- 
ment (on  all  three  SOCRATES  scales),  the 
better  the  prognosis.  Changes  in  motivation 
predict  later  changes  in  behavior. 

An  unanswered  question  is  how  this  occurs, 
and  more  specifically,  why  Motivational  En- 
hancement Therapy  works  at  all  (Miller  1998). 
Even  a single  session  of  motivational  interview- 
ing has  been  found  to  improve  substance  abuse 


treatment  outcomes  substantially  (e.g.,  Bien, 
Miller,  and  Boroughs  1993;  Brown  and  Miller 
1993;  Saunders  et  al.  1995),  and  brief  interven- 
tions more  generally  have  been  shown  to  trigger 
behavior  change  when  offered  as  stand-alone 
treatments  (Bien,  Miller,  and  Tonigan  1993). 
Clinical  descriptions  of  motivational  interview- 
ing have  emphasized  impact  on  cognitive/affec- 
tive variables  such  as  problem  recognition,  am- 
bivalence, distress,  and  discrepancy  (Miller 
1983;  Miller  and  Rollnick  1991),  and  findings 
from  this  study  support  that  emphasis.  Yet  an 
intervention  designed  specifically  to  have  im- 
pact on  these  variables  largely  failed  to  do  so 
differentially. 

This  indicates  a further  need  to  separate 
prognostic  from  causal  and  intervention  effects 
in  clinical  research.  Motivational  variables  such 
as  self-efficacy,  alcohol  expectancies,  problem 
recognition,  and  readiness  have  been  shown  to 
predict  outcomes.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow, 
however,  that  interventions  designed  to  act 
upon  these  variables  will  thereby  improve  out- 
comes. Data  from  both  Project  MATCH  (re- 
ported here)  and  a prior  multisite  study  (Miller 
et  al.  1996)  question  the  mediating  role  of  such 
cognitive  variables  and  point  instead  to  a key 
role  of  action  and  coping  strategies.  This  would 
suggest  that  a treatment  may  succeed  to  the  ex- 
tent that  it  engages  and  retains  clients  in  active 
personal  efforts  toward  change. 

In  a prior  study  (Miller  et  al.  1996),  we  found 
that  self-efficacy  and  other  motivational  vari- 
ables did  not  contribute  to  variance  accounted 
for  in  predicting  relapse,  once  coping  skills  had 
been  taken  into  account.  It  is  possible  that  moti- 
vational variables  to  which  causal  importance 
has  been  attributed  may  represent  instead 
more  passive  reflections  of  behavioral  coping 
skills.  In  any  event,  the  causal  mechanisms  un- 
derlying the  efficacy  of  motivational  interven- 
tions remain  to  be  explicated. 
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ABSTRACT 

One  of  the  matching  hypotheses  included  in  the  Project  MATCH  trial  involved 
Bandura’s  concept  of  self-efficacy.  Client  efficacy  to  abstain  from  drinking  was  hypothe- 
sized to  interact  with  the  three  MATCH  treatments.  Clients  low  in  efficacy  would  do 
better  in  Cognitive-Behavioral  Coping  Skills  Therapy  (CBT)  than  in  Motivational  En- 
hancement Therapy  (MET),  with  those  high  in  efficacy  doing  better  in  MET  than  in 
Twelve  Step  Facilitation  (TSF).  However,  those  highly  tempted  to  drink  (i.e.,  those  with 
high  temptation  to  drink  and  low  self-efficacy  to  abstain)  would  do  better  in  TSF  com- 
pared to  those  in  MET.  In  the  aftercare  arm,  low  efficacy  clients  in  CBT  showed  drinking 
outcomes  superior  to  those  in  MET  during  the  period  of  treatment,  but  these  differences 
did  not  persist  into  the  followup  period.  For  highly  tempted  individuals,  TSF  demon- 
strated more  abstinence  than  MET  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  treatment  period 
but  not  during  the  followup  period.  These  interaction  effects  on  drinking  during  treat- 
ment in  the  aftercare  arm  were  the  only  hypothesized  matching  contrasts  that  were  sup- 
ported. Analyses  of  the  assumed  causal  mechanisms  indicated  that  some  interactions 
between  the  treatments  and  changes  in  self-efficacy  over  time  supported  aspects  of  the 
matching  effects  in  the  aftercare  arm.  However,  overall,  there  was  little  support  for 
treatment-specific  effects  on  efficacy  or  treatment  interactions  with  efficacy.  Pretreat- 
ment self-efficacy  was  predictive  of  posttreatment  drinking  for  outpatients  but  not  for  af- 
tercare clients  and  predicted  amount  of  drinking  at  the  3-year  followup  for  these 
outpatients.  Both  for  outpatient  and  for  aftercare,  clients’  abstinence  self-efficacy  as- 
sessed immediately  posttreatment  predicted  client  drinking  during  the  1-year  followup 
period.  Self-efficacy  was  distinct  from  measures  of  motivation,  peaked  during  treatment, 
remained  stable  during  followup,  and  played  an  important  and  interesting  role  in  the 
cessation  of  drinking. 


Self-efficacy  is  a construct  developed  by 
Bandura  (1986)  as  a central  element  of  his 
Social  Cognitive  Theory.  Self-efficacy  is  a 
personal  evaluation  of  the  ability  of  an  individ- 
ual to  perform  a target  behavior  and  differs 
from  outcome  expectancies,  which  involve  ex- 
pectations of  the  effects  or  consequences  of  per- 
forming the  target  behavior.  Self-efficacy  is  as- 
sumed to  influence  motivation,  information  pro- 
cessing, personal  effort,  and  thus,  effective  ac- 
tion. Various  naturally  occurring  and  treat- 


ment-specific activities  and  experiences  are 
thought  to  influence  levels  of  self-efficacy. 
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Mastery  experiences  involving  the  target  be- 
havior are  theorized  to  most  strongly  influence 
self-efficacy,  followed  by  vicarious  experience 
(modeling),  verbal  persuasion,  and  emotional 
arousal.  Thus,  self-efficacy  is  assumed  to  be  a 
changeable,  state  variable  associated  with  and 
predictive  of  specific  behavior  change. 

Self-efficacy  has  long  been  considered  a theo- 
retically relevant  construct  for  alcoholism  treat- 
ment and  recovery  (DiClemente  1986;  Marlatt 
and  Gordon  1985;  Rollnick  and  Heather  1982). 
In  Marlatt  and  Gordon’s  (1985)  Relapse  Preven- 
tion model,  efficacy  to  cope  with  high-risk  situa- 
tions is  a central  component  of  their  conceptual- 
ization of  the  relapse  process.  Alcohol  research- 
ers have  developed  instruments  to  measure  effi- 
cacy for  coping  with  or  resisting  the  urge  to 
drink  heavily  (Annis  1986;  Annis  and  Davis 
1989)  and  efficacy  to  abstain  from  drinking 
(DiClemente  et  al.  1994)  across  a variety  of 
high-risk  relapse  situations  previously  identi- 
fied by  Marlatt  and  colleagues.  In  order  to  eval- 
uate the  saliency  or  importance  of  these  situa- 
tions, many  instruments  include  separate  rat- 
ings of  either  the  frequency  or  occurrence  of 
these  high-risk  situations  or  the  individual’s 
temptation  to  drink  in  these  situations 
(DiClemente  et  al.  1995). 

Previous  research  has  found  that  self-efficacy 
evaluations  change  during  treatment  for  alco- 
hol problems  (DiClemente  et  al.  1995).  Treat- 
ments have  been  found  to  affect  self-efficacy  dif- 
ferentially; for  example,  specific  skills  training 
has  been  found  to  be  superior  to  more  generic  in- 
terventions (Burling  et  al.  1989;  Donovan  and 
Ito  1988).  Moreover,  differences  between  indi- 
viduals’ experienced  temptation  to  drink  and 
their  abstinence  self-efficacy  have  been  identi- 
fied as  an  indicator  of  highly  tempted  individu- 
als who  have  a sense  of  hopelessness  about 
change  (DiClemente  and  Hughes  1990). 

Treatment-Specific  Effects 

Although  self-efficacy  is  theorized  to  be  a 
common  pathway  in  all  human  behavior  change 
(Bandura  1986),  treatments  may  differ  in  their 
ability  to  engender  self-efficacy.  From  a treat- 
ment-matching perspective,  it  is  assumed  that 
each  treatment  would  influence  self-efficacy  in 


a differential  manner  depending  on  how  the 
techniques  employed  by  the  treatment  influ- 
enced efficacy  evaluations  of  the  client.  Accord- 
ing to  the  theory,  there  are  several  ways  to  influ- 
ence efficacy  evaluations  that  vary  in  the 
strength  of  their  influence.  Treatments  that  al- 
low for  mastery  experiences  would  be  expected 
to  be  more  powerful  in  increasing  perceived  effi- 
cacy than  would  be  those  treatments  that  rely 
solely  on  vicarious  experience  or  verbal  persua- 
sion. From  Bandura’s  social  cognitive  perspec- 
tive, long-term  behavior  change  would  be  the  di- 
rect result  of  a treatment’s  ability  to  increase 
the  individual’s  self-efficacy.  In  Project  MATCH, 
the  three  chosen  treatments  were  thought  to  in- 
fluence self-efficacy  differently. 

Motivational  Enhancement  Therapy 

One  of  the  explicitly  stated  goals  of  Motiva- 
tional Enhancement  Therapy  (MET)  is  to  in- 
crease clients’  self-efficacy  by  allowing  them  to 
draw  upon  their  own  resources  and  make  a 
change  plan  to  reduce  or  eliminate  alcohol  con- 
sumption (Miller  et  al.  1992).  MET  provides 
feedback  to  the  client  about  the  problem  and 
consequences  of  alcohol  use,  places  the  respon- 
sibility for  change  on  the  client,  and  emphasizes 
the  client’s  ability  to  change.  However,  the  influ- 
ence of  MET  on  self-efficacy  comes  primarily 
from  verbal  persuasion  and  emotional  arousal, 
which  are  considered  potent  but  not  the  most 
powerful  sources  of  efficacy  enhancement 
(Bandura  1986).  Therefore,  individuals  who  en- 
ter treatment  with  low  efficacy  to  abstain  from 
drinking  may  not  respond  well  to  the  techniques 
of  MET  and  the  fewer  sessions  in  MET.  Clients 
with  higher  initial  self-efficacy  would  respond 
better  to  messages  that  they  can  be  in  charge  of 
the  change  process  and,  thus,  could  be  expected 
to  do  well  in  MET.  Individuals  low  in  self-effi- 
cacy could  be  expected  to  do  better  in  a treat- 
ment that  provides  techniques  to  provide  mas- 
tery experiences  as  well  as  verbal  persuasion, 
such  as  in  Cognitive-Behavioral  Coping  Skills 
Therapy  (CBT). 

Cognitive  Behavioral  Therapy 

CBT  has  as  one  of  its  specific  aims  the  devel- 
opment of  skills  that  would  increase  the  ability 
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of  the  individual  to  cope  with  high-risk  situa- 
tions by  teaching  clients  to  manage  their  emo- 
tions and  change  their  behavior  in  situations 
that  have  triggered  drinking  in  the  past 
(K.idden  et  al.  1992).  This  situation  specificity 
and  the  concentration  on  the  development  of 
skills  should  contribute  directly  to  an  increase 
in  alcohol  abstinence  self-efficacy.  CBT  teaches 
clients  coping  skills,  uses  role-plays  to  test  these 
-kills,  and  prescribes  homework  that  would  pro- 
vide in  vivo  tests  of  these  skills.  It  could  be  as- 
sumed that  over  the  12  weeks  of  CBT,  clients’  ef- 
ficacy would  increase,  and  this  increase  would 
translate  into  greater  abstinence  at  the  end  of 
treatment  and  particularly  during  the  followup 
periods.  Although  all  individuals  in  CBT  treat- 
ment would  be  expected  to  need  additional  help 
no  matter  what  their  level  of  efficacy,  individu- 
als higher  in  self-efficacy  may  not  need  as  much 
assistance  and  may  find  the  skills  training 
somewhat  redundant  or  more  than  they  need. 
The  most  obvious  match  between  self-efficacy 
and  CBT  appears  to  be  with  the  low  abstinence 
self-efficacy  clients. 

Twelve  Step  Facilitation 

Twelve  Step  Facilitation  (TSF)  should  have 
an  interesting  and  potentially  inverse  relation 
with  self-efficacy.  TSF  teaches  clients  that  reli- 
ance on  willpower  alone  will  not  achieve  sobri- 
ety, but  that  reliance  on  and  relinquishing  of 
control  to  a higher  power  is  necessary  to  achieve 
sobriety  (Nowinski  et  al.  1992).  TSF  emphasizes 
that  the  client  is  powerless  over  alcohol  and 
must  abstain  “one  day  at  a time.”  For  individu- 
als who  have  a high  level  of  abstinence  self-effi- 
cacy and  want  to  rely  on  their  own  ability  to  ab- 
stain, TSF  may  be  a mismatch  (DiClemente 
1993).  These  highly  efficacious  clients  may  have 
more  difficulty  seeking  recourse  to  a higher 
power  and  renouncing  their  own  sense  of  con- 
trol. Thus,  attrition  from  TSF  may  be  higher 
among  those  clients  reporting  high  self-efficacy. 
However,  since  they  have  higher  efficacy  to  ab- 
stain from  alcohol  compared  to  other  clients  at 
the  start  of  treatment,  drinking  outcomes  may 
be  less  affected  by  this  mismatch.  Individuals 
with  low  self-efficacy,  and  particularly  those 
with  high  levels  of  temptation  to  drink 


combined  with  low  levels  of  efficacy  to  abstain 
across  situations,  may  actually  find  the  power- 
lessness message  very  compatible  with  their  ex- 
periences and  benefit  most  from  TSF.  The  clear- 
est match  between  TSF  and  self-efficacy  seems 
to  be  with  individuals  having  very  high  tempta- 
tion levels  and  very  low  efficacy  levels  who  are 
overwhelmed  by  the  drinking  habit. 

Self-Efficacy  Across  Treatments 

Since  efficacy  is  considered  a mediator  of  all 
behavior  change,  baseline  and  particularly 
posttreatment  levels  of  efficacy  should  be  pre- 
dictive of  drinking  outcomes  across  all  treat- 
ments. All  treatments,  if  they  produce  non- 
drinking outcomes,  could  be  expected  to  cause 
an  increase  in  efficacy.  Posttreatment  efficacy 
should  be  negatively  predictive  of  relapse,  posi- 
tively related  to  abstinence,  and  negatively  re- 
lated to  levels  of  drinking  posttreatment.  Any 
matching  effects  would  have  to  emerge  in  the 
context  of  these  potential  main  effects.  Since  all 
three  treatments  could  be  expected  to  interact 
with  either  high  or  low  levels  of  abstinence  self- 
efficacy,  only  the  most  compelling  contrasts 
were  included  in  the  matching  hypotheses. 

Matching  Hypotheses 

We  predicted  differential  matching  effects  for 
clients  who  have  higher  and  lower  levels  of  self- 
efficacy  with  MATCH  therapies.  Several  con- 
trasts were  examined.  These  contrasts  made  up 
the  a priori  matching  hypotheses  developed  for 
Project  MATCH  and  are  reported  elsewhere 
(Project  MATCH  Research  Group  19976).  We 
articulated  the  following  contrasts  on  theoreti- 
cal and  empirical  grounds. 

Hypothesis  1 

Clients  lower  in  self-efficacy  will  have  better 
drinking  outcomes  in  CBT  when  compared  to 
MET.  Conversely,  clients  higher  in  self-efficacy 
will  have  better  drinking  outcomes  in  MET 
when  compared  to  CBT  (figure  1).  This  second 
contrast,  at  the  other  end  of  the  efficacy  spec- 
trum, is  expected  to  have  less  influence  on 
drinking  outcomes,  since  CBT  is  specifically 
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Figure  1.  Hypothesized  interactions  between 
treatments  and  self-efficacy  on  abstinence  outcomes 


Temptation  minus  Efficacy 

Figure  2.  Hypothesized  interactions  between 
treatments  and  temptation  minus  self-efficacy  on 
abstinence  outcomes 


designed  to  remediate  low  self-efficacy  to  ab- 
stain from  alcohol. 

Hypothesis  2 

Individuals  higher  in  self-efficacy  will  have 
better  outcomes  in  terms  of  abstinence  from 
drinking  in  MET  than  TSF.  This  contrast  bets 
on  the  mismatching  effect  between  TSF  and 
higher  efficacy  clients.  It  could  also  be  hypothe- 
sized that  individuals  lower  in  self-efficacy 
could  get  more  support  and  assistance  from  TSF 
and  have  better  outcomes  than  the  low  efficacy 
clients  in  MET.  However,  any  effect  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  efficacy  dimension  may  depend  on 
how  low  is  low  self-efficacy.  Since  MET  is  also 
designed  to  increase  self-efficacy,  this  contrast 
with  TSF  could  be  moderated  among  some  of  the 
lower  efficacy  clients.  Therefore,  with  low  self- 
efficacy  clients,  TSF  may  not  show  significant 
differences  in  drinking  outcomes  when  com- 
pared with  MET  low  efficacy  clients.  The  best 
way  to  identify  the  low  self-efficacy  clients  and 
test  a contrast  at  the  low  end  of  perceived  effi- 
cacy would  be  to  use  both  experienced  tempta- 
tion as  well  as  perceived  efficacy  as  is  done  in 
hypothesis  3. 

Hypothesis  3 

A final  contrast  associated  with  self-efficacy 
compares  individuals  using  a temptation  minus 
efficacy  difference  score,  where  larger  scores  in- 
dicate that  the  client  feels  more  overwhelmed 
by  the  alcohol  problem.  Highly  tempted  individ- 
uals with  larger  positive  differences  will  do 
better  with  the  intense  support  and  the  message 


delivered  in  the  TSF  treatment  of  needing  a 
higher  power  than  with  the  message  of  personal 
responsibility  given  in  MET  (figure  2). 

Hypothesized  Causal  Chain 

The  self-efficacy  hypotheses  had  a clear  and 
measurable  causal  chain.  Treatments  were  as- 
sumed to  influence  the  clients’  efficacy  to  ab- 
stain from  drinking  and  temptation  to  drink 
(figure  3).  The  differential  ability  of  any  of  the 
treatments  to  produce  positive  changes  in  self- 
efficacy  over  the  treatment  period  would  be  con- 
sidered responsible  for  improved  posttreatment 
outcomes.  Self-efficacy  was  assessed  multiple 
times  throughout  the  trial:  at  baseline,  immedi- 
ately posttreatment  (month  3),  and  at  the  9-  and 
15-month  followup  assessments  (6  and  12 
months  posttreatment,  respectively).  Multiple 
assessments  of  perceived  efficacy  made  it  possi- 
ble to  examine  changes  in  efficacy  during  and 
after  treatment  in  order  to  determine  if  differ- 
ent treatments  produced  differential  changes  in 
efficacy  and  then  to  assess  the  effect  of  changes 
in  efficacy  on  drinking  outcomes.  Lastly,  we 
tested  whether  certain  treatments  performed 
better  for  clients  with  high  or  low  levels  of  effi- 
cacy and  positive  or  negative  differences  be- 
tween temptation  and  efficacy  at  the  baseline 
assessment. 

In  addition  to  the  hypothesized  direct  effect  of 
matching  on  the  client’s  efficacy  at  the  end  of 
treatment,  treatment  matching  should  also  in- 
fluence other  process  variables.  For  example, 
higher  efficacy  clients  enrolled  in  TSF  should 
show  less  compliance,  measured  in  weeks  of 
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Baseline  Posttreatment  Assessment  1-year  follow-up 

(Month  3)  (Month  9)  (Month  15) 


Figure  3.  Hypothesized  causal  chain  for  self-efficacy  contrasts 


attendance  at  therapy,  than  high  efficacy  clients 
enrolled  in  MET.  If  CBT  helped  lower  efficacy 
clients  engage  in  greater  use  of  behavioral  pro- 
cesses of  change  to  increase  efficacy,  then  low  ef- 
ficacy CBT-matched  clients  should  demonstrate 
greater  use  of  behavioral  process  activity  than 
those  in  MET.  Active  coping  skills  are  the  focus 
of  the  CBT  treatment  but  not  the  focus  of  MET, 
and  thus  differences  in  behavioral  processes 
should  be  seen  particularly  in  the  CBT  versus 
MET  contrast.  Highly  tempted  individuals  with 
low  efficacy  should  report  more  AA  attendance 
in  TSF  than  similar  clients  in  MET. 

Measures 

Alcohol  Abstinence  Self-Efficacy 

For  these  hypotheses,  both  temptation  to 
drink  and  self-efficacy  to  abstain  were  assessed 
using  the  Alcohol  Abstinence  Self-Efficacy  Scale 
(AASE;  DiClemente  et  al.1994).  This  scale  con- 
sists of  20  items  with  four  5-item  subscales  rep- 
resenting types  of  relapse  precipitants:  negative 
affect,  social  situations  and  positive  emotions, 
physical  and  other  concerns,  and  withdrawal 


and  urges.  In  the  efficacy  scale,  items  are  rated 
for  “how  confident  are  you  that  you  can  abstain 
from  drinking”  on  a 5-point  Likert-type  scale 
(ranging  from  l^not  at  all  confident  to  5=ex- 
tremely  confident).  Item  scores  are  averaged  to 
form  the  mean  level  of  abstinence  self-efficacy 
across  the  20  situations.  In  a separate  form,  the 
same  high-risk  situations  are  evaluated  and 
rated  for  “how  tempted  are  you  to  drink”  with  a 
similar  5-point  Likert-type  scale.  Mean  tempta- 
tion scores  are  also  computed  across  the  20  situ- 
ations to  evaluate  the  overall  level  of  tempta- 
tion to  drink.  Although  subscale  scores  can  be 
calculated  using  this  scale,  only  total  scores 
were  used  in  the  subsequent  analyses. 

Alpha  reliabilities  for  the  total  self-efficacy 
scale  were  very  good  (0.92).  They  were  a little 
lower  for  the  subscales,  but  all  were  above  0.80. 
Similar  alpha  coefficients  were  found  for  the 
temptation  scale.  Initial  evaluation  of  construct 
validity  of  the  efficacy  scale  has  been  supported, 
with  the  scale  demonstrating  substantive  corre- 
lation with  related  constructs  (DiClemente  et 
al.  1994).  The  scale  has  good  psychometric  prop- 
erties and  produces  a respectable  range  of 
scores  with  alcohol-dependent  populations 
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similar  to  those  in  Project  MATCH.  Although 
temptation  and  efficacy  have  been  moderately 
correlated  in  prior  research,  they  appear  to  be 
rather  independent  (DiClemente  et  al.  1995; 
Velicer  et  al.  1990). 

Drinking  Outcomes 

Our  analyses  used  the  main  outcome  vari- 
ables from  the  MATCH  trial,  percentage  of  days 
abstinent  (PDA)  and  drinks  per  drinking  day 
(DDD).  Analyses  used  transformed  variables, 
and  tables  presented  retransformed  data  for  the 
PDA  and  DDD  (Project  MATCH  Research 
Group  1997o;  Longabaugh  and  Wirtz,  this  vol- 
ume, pp.  4—17). 

Processes  of  Change 

Processes  of  change  represent  client  coping 
activities,  and  measures  of  processes  of  change 
have  been  used  with  different  addictive  behav- 
iors (DiClemente  and  Prochaska  1998;  Prochas- 
ka  et  al.  1988;  Snow  et  al.  1994).  In  Project 
MATCH,  processes  of  change  were  assessed  at 
posttreatment  using  a 40-item  scale  that  con- 
tained subscales  for  each  of  10  processes  with  4 
items  for  each  process.  Clients  were  asked  to  in- 
dicate on  a 5-point  Likert-type  scale  (ranging 
from  l=never  to  5=very  frequently)  how  often 
they  had  experienced  each  of  the  activities  or  ex- 
periences listed.  Twenty  of  the  items  comprised 
experiential  (cognitive/affective)  processes,  and 
twenty  items  comprised  behavioral  processes. 
Both  the  20-item  subscales  and 
the  40-item  total  scale  have  good 
psychometric  properties,  with 
Chronbach  alphas  of  0.90  for  the 
experiential  and  0.91  for  the  be- 
havioral subscales  (DiClemente 
et  al.  1996).  At  posttreatment, 
clients  completed  the  full  40-item 
version.  A brief  8-item  version  of 
the  processes  of  change  measure 
was  administered  at  the  end  of 
each  therapy  session  as  part  of  a 
Client  Session  Report.  This 
measure  contained  four  behav- 
ioral process  items,  two  experien- 
tial process  items,  and  two  help- 
ing relationship  items. 


Treatment  Compliance 

Treatment  compliance  was  measured  as  the 
number  of  weeks  of  treatment  attendance.  Al- 
though MET  consisted  of  only  four  sessions,  the 
sessions  extended  over  the  12  weeks.  Thus,  the 
weeks  of  treatment  provided  an  equivalent 
measure  across  treatments  (Mattson  et  al. 
1998). 

Results 

Alcohol  Abstinence  Self-Efficacy 

Clients  in  each  arm  of  the  trial  were  divided 
into  three  groups  according  to  their  baseline 
AASE  scores  in  order  to  examine  the  distribu- 
tion of  efficacy  scores  between  arms  and  among 
treatment  conditions.  The  lowest  third  in  each 
arm  was  the  low  efficacy  group,  the  middle 
group  in  each  arm  was  the  medium  efficacy 
group,  and  the  highest  third  in  each  arm  was 
the  high  efficacy  group.  The  three  groups  in 
each  arm  were  not  exactly  equivalent  in  number 
since  cut  points  were  never  made  within  the 
same  value. 

Table  1 reports  the  means  and  standard  devi- 
ations of  the  AASE  scores  at  the  baseline  as- 
sessment for  the  trichotomized  groups  and  the 
overall  means  for  both  the  outpatient  and  the 
aftercare  participants  in  Project  MATCH.  There 
were  significant  differences  between  the  outpa- 
tient and  aftercare  groups,  with  the  aftercare 
clients  demonstrating  higher  overall  levels  of 


Table  1.  Means  and  standard  deviations  for  baseline 
abstinence  self-efficacy  groups  (trichotomized) 


Baseline  abstinence  self-efficacy 

Low 

Medium 

High 

Overall 

Outpatient  arm 

71=322 

71=295 

ll 

co 

o 

-a 

77=924 

Mean  ( SD ) 

2.13  (.38) 

2.91  (.19) 

3.84  (.49) 

2.94  (.80) 

Range 

100-2.59 

2.60-3.20 

3.21-5.00 

1.00-5.00 

Aftercare  arm 

71=244 

71=248 

77=246 

00 

CO 

l> 

II 

Mean  (SD) 

2.02  (.56) 

3.24  (.27) 

4.31  (.41) 

3.20  (1.03) 

Range 

1.00-2.78 

2.80-3.70 

3.75-5.00 

1.00-5.00 

NOTE:  Efficacy  items  were  scored  from  l=not  at  all  to  5=extremely. 
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abstinence  self-efficacy  than  the  outpatients  at 
both  baseline  and  3-month  (immediately  post- 
treatment) assessments.  Since  aftercare  clients 
completed  the  baseline  efficacy  measure  during 
t he  course  of  an  inpatient  or  intensive  day  treat- 
ment episode,  these  higher  evaluations  are  not 
surprising.  Abstinence  was  achieved  and  sup- 
ported by  the  aftercare  environment.  Thus,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  aftercare  clients  had  signifi- 
cantly more  baseline  dependence  symptoms  and 
more  consequences  and  problems  related  to 
drinking  prior  to  the  intensive  treatment,  they 
appeared  more  confident  in  their  ability  to  ab- 
stain from  drinking  than  their  outpatient  coun- 
terparts did  at  the  initial  assessment.  This  sig- 
nificant difference  persisted  but  got  smaller  at  3 
months  and  then  disappeared  at  the  final  fol- 
lowup assessment.  These  differences  were  also 
reflected  in  the  fact  that  the  aftercare  clients 
had  greater  levels  of  abstinence  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  MATCH  treatments  as  well  as 
throughout  the  treatment  period  (Project 
MATCH  Research  Group  1997a,  1998a).  These 
differences  support  the  separate  analysis  of  this 
variable  by  arm. 

At  the  baseline  assessment,  client-perceived 
self-efficacy  demonstrated  low  correlations  with 
most  of  the  other  primary  and  secondary  match- 
ing variables  in  both  arms  of  the  trial.  Client  ef- 
ficacy was  not  correlated  (r<0.10)  with  motiva- 
tional readiness  to  change  as  measured  by  the 
University  of  Rhode  Island  Change  Assessment 
scale  (Carbonari  et  al.  1994)  or  the  Stages  of 
Change  Readiness  and  Treatment  Eagerness 
Scale,  to  Alcoholics  Anonymous  (AA)  involve- 
ment in  the  prior  3 months,  social  support  for 
drinking,  or  psychopathology.  Efficacy  was  most 
related  to  Alcohol  Involvement,  as  measured  by 
the  Alcoholics  Anonymous  Involvement  Scale 
(Tonigan  et  al.  1996),  in  the  outpatient  (r=-0.14) 
and  aftercare  (r=-0.23)  arms  of  the  trial.  Effi- 
cacy evaluations  appeared  rather  independent 
of  most  other  client  characteristics. 

As  expected,  efficacy  was  highly  related  to  the 
temptation  minus  efficacy  measure  (r=-0.82  af- 
tercare and  -0.88  outpatient).  Temptation  mi- 
nus efficacy  was  also  unrelated  to  motivational 
readiness  to  change  and  AA  involvement.  How- 
ever, this  temptation  minus  confidence  measure 
was  more  highly  correlated  with  alcohol 


involvement  (r=0.37  outpatient  and  0.31  after- 
care) and  with  meaning  seeking  (r=0.27  outpa- 
tient and  0.31  aftercare),  social  functioning  (r= 
-0.25  outpatient  and  aftercare),  and  alcohol  de- 
pendence (r=  0.29  outpatient  and  0.24  after- 
care). The  high  temptation  measure,  compared 
to  the  efficacy  measure,  was  related  more  to 
physiological  and  psychological  dependence  and 
disrupted  social  functioning,  as  would  be 
expected. 

Matching  Hypotheses 
Outpatient  Arm 

For  the  hypotheses  that  used  baseline  self-ef- 
ficacy as  the  matching  variable,  there  was  little 
evidence  for  any  matching  effect  or  matching  ef- 
fect by  time  interactions  with  hypothesized 
treatment  contrasts  in  the  outpatient  arm  of  the 
trial,  using  Bonferroni-adjusted  levels  of  signifi- 
cance (table  2).  This  was  true  for  drinking  out- 
comes both  during  treatment  and  following  the 
treatment  period.  Only  one  contrast  (CBT  ver- 
sus MET)  demonstrated  an  interaction  effect  on 
DDD  in  the  posttreatment  period  that  reached 
an  unadjusted  level  of  significance,  p<.05.  This 
finding  indicated  that  low  self-efficacy  clients 
had  fewer  drinks  per  drinking  day  in  MET  than 
comparable  clients  in  CBT,  contrary  to  the  hy- 
pothesized interaction. 

Table  2.  Hierarchical  linear  modeling  results 
for  within  treatment  and  posttreatment 
drinking  in  the  outpatient  arm  for  the 
abstinence  self-efficacy  matching  hypotheses 


MV  x Tx 

Overall 

effect 

(F) 

CBT- 

MET 

(0 

CBT- 

TSF 

(0 

MET- 

TSF 

(0 

Within  treatment 

PDA 

1.13 

1.50 

0.86 

-0.68 

DDD 

0.81 

-1.22 

-0.33 

0.92 

Posttreatment 

PDA 

0.78 

0.93 

1.19 

0.25 

DDD 

2.12 

-2.00* 

-0.63 

1.43 

NOTE:  MV=matching  variable,  Self-Efficacy:  Tx  tn  .it 
ment.  F tests  were  used  for  the  overall  effect,  and  /-tests 
were  used  for  pairwise  treatment  contrasts 
*p<  .05 
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There  were  no  indications  in  the  outpatient 
arm  of  any  matching  effect  for  the  hypothesis 
about  the  highly  tempted  clients  (temptation 
minus  confidence)  doing  better  in  TSF  as  op- 
posed to  MET  either  during  treatment  or  at 
posttreatment  assessments  (table  3). 

Table  3.  Hierarchical  linear  modeling  results 
for  within  treatment  and  posttreatment 
drinking  in  the  outpatient  arm  for  the 
temptation  to  drink  minus  abstinence  self- 
efficacy  matching  hypotheses 


MVxTx 

Overall 

effect 

(F) 

CBT- 

MET 

0) 

CBT- 

TSF 

it) 

MET- 

TSF 

0) 

Within  treatment 

PDA 

1.04 

-1.40 

-1.03 

0.42 

DDD 

0.62 

1.09 

0.39 

-0.75 

Posttreatment 

PDA 

0.30 

-0.50 

-0.76 

-0.24 

DDD 

0.83 

1.12 

0.04 

-1.12 

NOTE:  MV=matching  variable,  Temptation  to  Drink  mi- 
nus Self-Efficacy;  Tx=treatment.  F tests  were  used  for  the 
overall  effect,  and  i-tests  were  used  for  pairwise  treatment 
contrasts.  All  effects  were  nonsignificant. 


Aftercare  Arm 

Several  matching  effects  appeared  during  the 
within-treatment  period  but  disappeared  after 
treatment  (table  4).  No  significant  matching  ef- 
fects were  found  for  any  contrast  during  the 
posttreatment  period.  For  drinking  during 
treatment,  however,  the  overall  self-efficacy  by 
treatment  interaction  was  significant  for  the 
PDA  outcome  (p<.008).  The  specific  CBT  versus 
MET  contrast  during  treatment  demonstrated 
Bonferroni-corrected  significant  effects  for  the 
PDA  outcome  and  unadjusted  significant  effects 
on  the  DDD  outcome.  As  hypothesized,  the 
means  across  the  3-month  treatment  period 
demonstrated  that  the  low  efficacy  CBT  clients 
had  significantly  more  days  abstinent  during 
the  treatment  period  than  low  efficacy  MET  cli- 
ents (figure  4).  Again  during  treatment,  clients 
in  MET  with  higher  levels  of  self-efficacy  were 


Table  4.  Hierarchical  linear  modeling  results 
for  within  treatment  and  posttreatment 
drinking  in  the  aftercare  arm  for  the 
abstinence  self-efficacy  matching  hypotheses 


MV  x Tx 

Overall 

effect 

(F) 

CBT- 

MET 

0) 

CBT- 

TSF 

it) 

MET- 

TSF 

it) 

Within  treatment 

PDA 

5.49** 

-3.26** 

-0.94 

2.30* 

DDD 

2.67 

2.23* 

0.47 

-1.73 

Posttreatment 

PDA 

1.06 

1.00 

-0.51 

-1.44 

DDD 

0.87 

-1.30 

-0.35 

0.93 

NOTE:  MV=matching  variable,  Self-Efficacy;  Tx=treat- 
ment.  F tests  were  used  for  the  overall  effect,  and  f-tests 
were  used  for  pairwise  treatment  contrasts.  *p<.05 
**p<.008  (Bonferroni-corrected  level  of  significance) 

doing  better  in  terms  of  DDD  and  PDA  than 
similar  CBT  clients,  although  these  differences 
were  not  statistically  significant  (Project 
MATCH  Research  Group  19976).  In  addition, 
there  was  an  unadjusted  significant  effect  for 
the  MET  versus  TSF  contrast  on  the  PDA  out- 
come. Again  as  hypothesized,  higher  self-effi- 
cacy clients  in  MET  had  slightly  more  days  ab- 
stinent than  TSF  clients  did  during  the  treat- 
ment period. 

These  results  offer  strong  support  for  the  first 
specific  hypothesized  contrast  (CBT  versus 
MET)  and  some  support  for  the  second  specific 
hypothesized  contrast  between  treatments 
(MET  versus  TSF)  and  client  baseline  levels  of 
self-efficacy  among  aftercare  participants.  How- 
ever, even  the  CBT  versus  MET  hypothesis  was 
not  supported  completely  since  the  hypothe- 
sized effects  were  not  significant  after  correc- 
tion for  both  of  the  drinking  outcomes.  More- 
over, these  significant  effects  were  limited  to 
drinking  outcomes  during  aftercare  treatment 
and  did  not  appear  at  all  in  the  posttreatment 
period,  where  matching  effects  are  traditionally 
sought.  Nevertheless,  for  clients  entering  after- 
care treatment,  the  level  of  their  efficacy  as- 
sessed during  the  more  intensive  prior  therapy 
did  have  interesting  interactions  with  the 
MATCH  treatments. 
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Figure  4.  Within-treatment  plots  of  percentage  of  days  abstinent  and  drinks  per  drinking  day  showing  the 
interaction  between  the  three  treatments  and  self-efficacy  in  the  aftercare  arm.  The  vertical  axes  represent 
predicted  outcome  scores  and  the  horizontal  axes  represent  baseline  self-efficacy,  with  higher  scores  indicat- 
ing higher  self-efficacy.  The  triangles  on  the  horizontal  axes  indicate  the  10th  and  90th  percentiles  for  self-effi- 
cacy in  this  study  arm. 


There  were  no  significant  effects  for  the  one 
hypothesized  contrast  between  TSF  and  MET 
using  the  temptation  minus  confidence  variable 
in  the  aftercare  arm.  One  nonhypothesized  in- 
teraction of  treatment  and  baseline  temptation 
minus  efficacy  emerged  that  reached  an  unad- 
justed level  of  significance.  Similar  to  the  re- 
sults reported  above,  these  effects  were  in  the 
CBT  versus  MET  contrast,  indicating  that 
highly  tempted  clients  (i.e.,  those  with  high 
temptation  to  drink  and  low  self-efficacy  to  ab- 
stain) did  somewhat  better  in  CBT  than  in  MET. 
Once  again,  these  effects  occurred  only  within 
treatment  and  not  during  the  posttreatment  pe- 
riod (table  5). 

In  summary,  there  was  support  for  the  self-ef- 
ficacy matching  hypotheses  only  in  the  after- 
care arm  and  only  for  abstinence  from  drinking 
within  the  period  during  which  aftercare  treat- 
ment was  administered.  However,  these  within- 
treatment  aftercare  effects  were  interesting  be- 
cause clients  had  their  efficacy  assessed  during 
an  inpatient  or  intensive  day  treatment  episode 
and  most  were  abstinent  at  the  beginning  of  the 
aftercare  treatment.  Thus,  efficacy  interactions 
with  treatment  during  the  aftercare  treatment 
period  represented  the  initial  testing  of  the  cli- 
ents’ abstinence  self-efficacy  for  immediate 
posthospitalization  drinking  outcomes  as  well 


as  the  success  of  various  treatments  in  sustain- 
ing the  gains  made  during  the  inpatient  treat- 
ment. MET  seemed  to  do  well  with  the  high  self- 
efficacy  aftercare  clients,  and  there  was  evi- 
dence that  CBT  did  better  than  MET  with  the 
less  efficacious  clients  on  drinking  outcomes 
immediately  after  release  from  intensive 

Table  5.  Hierarchical  linear  modeling  results 
for  within  treatment  and  posttreatment 
drinking  in  the  aftercare  arm  for  the 
temptation  to  drink  minus  abstinence  self- 
efficacy  matching  hypotheses 


MV  x Tx 

Overall 

effect 

(F) 

CBT- 

MET 

(0 

CBT- 

TSF 

(0 

MET- 

TSF 

(0 

Within  treatment 

PDA 

2.91 

2.41* 

1.29 

-1.16 

DDD 

1.24 

-1.54 

-1.02 

0.55 

Posttreatment 

PDA 

1.08 

-1.35 

-0.11 

1.23 

DDD 

1.71 

1.80 

0.47 

-1.34 

NOTE:  MV=matching  variable,  Temptation  to  Drink  mi- 
nus Self-Efficacy;  Tx=treatment.  F tests  were  used  for  the 
overall  effect,  and  <-tests  were  used  for  pairwise  treatment 
contrasts.  *p<.05 
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treatment.  Since  these  matching  effects 
emerged  and  then  disappeared  in  the  aftercare 
arm,  we  examined  the  assumed  causal  linkages 
for  within  treatment  and  posttreatment  inter- 
actions in  order  to  evaluate  how  efficacy  and 
other  relevant  variables  were  interrelated. 

Efficacy,  Temptation,  and 
Drinking  Outcomes 

Outpatient  Arm 

For  both  the  PDA  and  DDD  outcomes  over  the 
4-  to  15-month  followup  periods,  client  absti- 
nence self-efficacy  predicted  frequency  and  in- 
tensity of  drinking  in  the  outpatient  arm  of  the 
trial  (Project  MATCH  Research  Group  19976). 
Initial  levels  of  abstinence  self-efficacy  played 
some  role  in  drinking  outcomes  both  during 
treatment  and  throughout  the  1-year  followup. 
Moreover,  baseline  efficacy  was  predictive  of 


drinking  intensity  even  at  a 3-year  followup 
(Project  MATCH  Research  Group  19986).  Along 
with  motivational  readiness  to  change,  absti- 
nence self-efficacy  was  considered  one  of  the 
most  important  overall  predictors  of  drinking 
for  outpatients  (DiClemente  et  al.,  this  volume; 
Project  MATCH  Research  Group  19986).  As  is 
illustrated  in  table  6,  baseline  abstinence  self- 
efficacy  had  a small  but  consistent  relationship 
with  reported  PDA  at  the  end  of  treatment  and 
at  the  9-  and  15-month  drinking  assessments. 
There  was  a smaller  and  less  consistent  rela- 
tionship between  efficacy  and  DDD  during  the 
posttreatment  period. 

Baseline  self-efficacy  was  also  related  to 
baseline  drinking  in  the  3 months  prior  to  entry 
into  treatment.  As  Bandura  has  indicated,  effi- 
cacy appears  to  reflect  past  behavior  as  well  as 
predict  future  behavior.  This  reciprocal  rela- 
tionship was  also  supported  by  the  pattern  of 
correlation  between  efficacy  at  one  time  point 


Table  6.  Correlations  between  abstinence  self-efficacy  and  temptation  to  drink  at  baseline  and 
3,  9,  and  15  months  and  PDA  and  DDD  at  baseline,  week  12  of  treatment,  and  9 and  15  months: 

Outpatient  arm 


PDA 


DDD 


BL 

Wk  12 

9 mo 

15  mo 

BL 

wk  12 

9 mo 

15  mo 

ASE 

Baseline 

.07* 

1 ^*** 

1 ^*** 

.10** 

-.07* 

_ 03*** 

_ 09** 

-.07 

3 mo 

.35*** 

29*** 

9 g * * * 

_ 33*** 

_ 26*** 

_ 2i*** 

9 mo 

^ 1*** 

37*** 

_ 30*** 

-.33*** 

15  mo 

44*** 

-.39*** 

Temp 

Baseline 

— 19*** 

_ 20*** 

— 15*** 

-.11** 

1^*** 

10*** 

.09** 

12*** 

3 mo 

_ 33*** 

_ 0^*** 

— 3i*** 

40*** 

31*** 

2 j*** 

9 mo 

-.55*** 

_ 

.52*** 

40*** 

15  mo 

- 54*** 

^3*** 

PDA 

Baseline 

.01 

Wk  12 

_ yg*** 

9 mo 

-.65*** 

15  mo 

- .64*** 

NOTE:  PDA=percentage  of  days  abstinent;  DDD=drinks  per  drinking  day.  PDA  and  DDD  are  the  average  of  PDA  and 
DDD  reported  by  clients  during  the  prior  3 months.  *p<.05,  **p<.01,  ***p<.001 
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and  concurrent  and  future  drinking.  The 
greater  consistency  in  the  pattern  of  correlation 
between  efficacy  and  both  drinking  outcomes 
(PDA  and  DDD)  posttreatment  as  compared  to 
during  treatment  is  related  to  the  fact  that  PDA 
and  DDD  become  more  highly  correlated  after 
the  initial  evaluation,  when  abstinence  is 
greater. 

Client  reports  of  temptation  at  baseline  dem- 
onstrated a larger  and  more  consistent  relation- 
ship with  drinking  outcomes  than  did  self-effi- 
cacy, both  during  treatment  and  throughout  the 
posttreatment  period.  Posttreatment  tempta- 
tion appeared  to  have  a stronger  relationship 
with  relapse  than  efficacy.  There  was  a correla- 
tion of  over  0.5  between  temptation  to  drink  re- 
ported at  the  9-month  assessment  and  client 
drinking  in  the  3 months  prior  to  the  assess- 
ment, indicating  the  influence  of  relapse  on 
level  of  temptation.  There  was  a correlation  of 
0.4  between  temptation  to  drink  reported  at  the 


9-month  assessment  and  drinking  during  the 
next  3 months  that  was  reported  at  the  end  of 
the  followup  year  (month  15),  supporting  the  re- 
lationship between  temptation  and  future 
drinking  frequency  and  quantity. 

Aftercare  Arm 

In  the  aftercare  arm,  there  were  no  signifi- 
cant effects  for  initial  baseline  level  of  absti- 
nence self-efficacy  on  either  within-treatment 
or  posttreatment  drinking  outcomes  (Project 
MATCH  Research  Group  19976).  Posttreat- 
ment abstinence  self-efficacy,  however,  pre- 
sented a different  picture  (table  7).  Efficacy  as- 
sessed immediately  posttreatment  (AASE 
month  3)  and  efficacy  to  abstain  assessed  at  the 
9-  and  15-month  followup  periods  were  highly 
correlated  with  drinking  outcomes.  In  these 
posttreatment  assessments,  the  relationships 
between  efficacy  and  drinking  were  similar  to 
those  found  among  outpatients.  Once  again, 


Table  7.  Correlations  between  abstinence  self-efficacy  and  temptation  to  drink  at  baseline  and 
3,  9,  and  15  months  and  PDA  and  DDD  at  baseline,  week  12  of  treatment,  and  9 and  15  months: 

Aftercare  arm 


PDA  DDD 


BL 

Wk  12 

9 mo 

15  mo 

BL 

wk  12 

9 mo 

15  mo 

ASE 

Baseline 

.01 

.02 

.06 

.01 

-.10** 

-.02 

-.12** 

-.07 

3 mo 

g2*** 

g2*** 

2 5*** 

_ 35*** 

-.28*** 

-.30*** 

9 mo 

4 j*** 

22*** 

- .40*** 

— 34*** 

15  mo 

48*** 

-.47*** 

Temp 

Baseline 

-.05 

-.06 

— ^4*** 

_ y ^** 

2 j*** 

.07 

j 4*** 

3 mo 

_ gg*** 

_ 28*** 

_ 20*** 

28*** 

.29*** 

9 mo 

- .46*** 

- 37*** 

.45*** 

.38*** 

15  mo 

-.55*** 

.53*** 

PDA 

Baseline 
Wk  12 
9 mo 
15  mo 

.14 

-.85*** 

-.76*** 

_ ej  o*** 

NOTE:  PDA=percentage  of  days  abstinent;  DDD=drinks  per  drinking  day.  PDA  and  DDD  are  the  average  of  PDA  and 
DDD  reported  by  clients  during  the  prior  3 months.  p<.05,  **p<.01,  ***p<.001 
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this  supports  the  view  that  efficacy  and  tempta- 
tion assessed  during  the  intensive  treatment 
were  problematic  and  perhaps  not  as  accurate 
as  assessments  made  when  clients  were  freer  to 
drink. 

Baseline  levels  of  temptation  demonstrated 
robust  and  significant  relationships  with  post- 
treatment drinking.  Temptation  appeared  to  be 
a better  measure  of  relapse  potential  for 
these  aftercare  clients  than  efficacy. 
Temptation  may  be  a better  way  to  as- 
sess craving  and  urges  to  drink  that  are 
more  critical  when  they  are  present  after 
the  client  achieves  abstinence.  Tempta- 
tion evaluations  are  influenced  by  and, 
in  turn,  influence  the  client’s  ability  to  be 
abstinent,  as  does  self-efficacy. 

In  Summary 

In  the  outpatient  arm,  baseline  self-ef- 
ficacy predicted  both  the  intensity  and 
quantity  of  drinking  throughout  the 
posttreatment  period.  This  main  effect 
on  drinking  outcomes  of  client  efficacy  to 
abstain  from  drinking  is  consistent  with 
the  theoretical  assumption  that  efficacy 
is  influenced  by  and  also  influences 
drinking  outcomes.  Baseline  self-efficacy 
predicted  drinking  outcomes  for  the  out- 
patient clients  but  not  for  the  aftercare 
clients,  who  were  assessed  during  a more 
intensive  therapy.  However,  efficacy  assessed 
during  the  posttreatment  and  followup  assess- 
ments was  significantly  and  highly  related  to 
drinking  both  for  outpatient  and  aftercare  cli- 
ents. Temptation  to  drink,  which  represents  cli- 
ents’ acknowledgment  of  how  highly  tempted 
they  are  across  a range  of  situations,  was  also  a 
potent  predictor  of  both  intensity  and  quantity 
of  drinking  in  both  arms  of  the  trial. 

Changes  During  Treatment 

One  of  the  central  hypothesized  causal  mech- 
anisms for  the  interaction  of  efficacy  and  treat- 
ment was  that  matched  clients  would  demon- 
strate higher  self-efficacy  posttreatment  com- 
pared to  their  pretreatment  baseline  levels.  In 
both  arms  of  the  trial,  there  was  a significant  ef- 
fect for  time.  Efficacy  increased  from  baseline  to 


the  assessment  immediately  posttreatment  and 
then  leveled  off  at  the  9-  and  15-month  assess- 
ments (table  8).  It  should  be  noted  that  differ- 
ences between  levels  of  efficacy  immediately 
posttreatment  and  at  the  end  of  the  1-year  fol- 
lowup represent  a decline  of  only  5 percent  or 
less,  indicating  that,  for  the  most  part,  overall 
efficacy  stabilized  posttreatment. 


We  examined  the  changes  in  self-efficacy 
from  baseline  to  posttreatment  by  efficacy 
group  and  by  treatment  using  a series  of 
ANOVAs  with  efficacy  changes  and  drinking 
outcomes  as  the  dependent  variables.  There 
was  a significant  main  effect  for  initial  amount 
of  perceived  efficacy  on  changes  in  efficacy.  The 
low  self-efficacy  group  increased  most  during 
treatment,  followed  by  the  medium  and  then 
the  high  groups.  High  self-efficacy  participants 
showed  only  slight  increases,  perhaps  due  to  a 
ceiling  effect. 

There  were  no  differences  in  before/after 
treatment  changes  in  self-efficacy  among  the 
three  MATCH  treatments  in  the  outpatient 
arm,  although  the  MET  clients  showed  the  least 
average  change  (table  9).  There  was,  however,  a 
significant  interaction  between  treatment  and 
these  changes  in  efficacy,  F( 4,  682)=2.62,  p<. 05. 


Table  8.  Means  and  standard  deviations  for  alcohol 
abstinence  self-efficacy  over  time  by  treatment 
assignment 


Treatment  Baseline  3 mo  9 mo  15  mo 
assignment  M ( SD ) M ( SD ) M ( SD ) M ( SD ) 


Outpatient  arm 


CBT 

2.92 

(0.8) 

3.47 

(0.9) 

3.36 

(1.1) 

3.41 

(l.D 

MET 

2.98 

(0.8) 

3.38 

(0.9) 

3.40 

(l.D 

3.45 

(1.1) 

TSF 

2.93 

(0.8) 

3.47 

(1.0) 

3.47 

(l.D 

3.44 

(l.D 

Aftercare  arm 

CBT 

3.25 

(1.0) 

3.73 

(1.0) 

3.54 

(1.2) 

3.52 

(1.2) 

MET 

3.22 

(1.0) 

3.48 

(1.0) 

3.41 

(l.D 

3.46 

(1.1) 

TSF 

3.10 

(1.0) 

3.56 

(l.D 

3.47 

(1.2) 

3.44 

(1.2) 

NOTE:  Efficacy  items  were  scored  from  l=not  at  all  to  5=extremely. 
No  significant  differences  were  found  for  treatment  assignment  ex- 
cept for  aftercare  arm  at  3 months  where  MET  < CBT  (p<. 05). 
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Table  9.  Comparison  of  group  means  and 
standard  deviations  for  change  in  abstinence 
self-efficacy  (posttreatment  - baseline)  by 
treatment  assignment  in  outpatient 


and  aftercare  arms 

Change  in 
Self-Efficacy 

CBT  MET  TSF 

Tukey’s  B 
comparisons 

Outpatient 

.63  (.98)  .41  (1.2)  .54  (1.1) 

ns 

Aftercare* 

.59  (1.2)  .30  (1.2)  .43  (1.2) 

MET<CBT 

NOTE:  One-way  ANOVAs  were  used.  Post  hoc  comparisons 
were  made  using  the  Tukey’s  B procedure.  Pairwise  compari- 
sons that  were  significant  are  designated  by  a < symbol.  *p<. 05 


Low  efficacy  MET  clients  had  a greater  increase 
in  efficacy  (M=1.21)  than  did  their  counterparts 
in  the  other  two  treatments  (CBT=1.04;  TSF= 
1.07),  contrary  to  the  hypothesized  mechanism. 
The  opposite  was  true  in  the  medium  and  high 
self-efficacy  groups,  in  which  MET  clients  in- 
creased less  in  efficacy  than  did  those  in  CBT. 
The  TSF  clients  at  the  upper  levels  of  efficacy 
had  changes  that  fell  between  the  MET-CBT 
split. 

In  the  aftercare  arm,  there  was  a significant 
overall  difference  between  treatments  in 
changes  in  before/after  efficacy.  MET  clients 
demonstrated  less  change  than  the  CBT  clients 
did.  In  addition,  at  the  3-month  posttreatment 
assessment,  there  was  a significant  difference 
between  MET  and  CBT  clients,  with  the  CBT 
clients  having  significantly  higher  levels  of  effi- 
cacy. However,  there  were  no  significant  inter- 
actions between  levels  of  efficacy  and  treat- 
ments for  changes  in  self-efficacy.  Although 
nonsignificant,  examination  of  the  changes 
within  the  levels  of  efficacy  revealed  that  low 
self-efficacy  CBT  clients  had  the  most  increase 
in  self-efficacy,  as  hypothesized  (before/after  av- 
erage difference^. 46  versus  MET  average  dif- 
ference^^). Differences  between  MET  and 
TSF  for  clients  at  the  higher  levels  of  efficacy 
were  not  in  the  hypothesized  direction  (TSF  be- 
fore/after average  difference— 0.22  versus 
-0.42  for  MET).  Again,  these  interactions  were 
not  significant  and,  as  noted  above,  clients  with 
initial  high  levels  showed  little  change  or  a 
slight  decline. 


In  summary,  there  was  an  overall  increase 
in  efficacy  from  baseline  to  posttreatment  for 
all  treatments  and  for  both  arms  of  the  trial, 
indicating  changes  in  efficacy  during  the 
treatment  period.  However,  only  a few 
changes  in  efficacy  were  related  to  differences 
among  treatments  or  to  the  interaction  of 
treatment  and  levels  of  baseline  efficacy. 

In  the  outpatient  arm,  there  was  a signifi- 
cant interaction  between  changes  in  efficacy 
and  treatment  condition,  with  MET  doing 
better  than  CBT  and  TSF  with  low  self-effi- 
cacy clients  and  not  as  well  with  the  high  effi- 
cacy clients.  Contrary  to  our  best  guess,  there 
was  evidence  that  MET  interacted  with  low 
levels  of  efficacy  with  outpatients  to  produce 
slightly  more  change  in  efficacy  than  the  other 
treatments.  There  was  also  a lack  of  hypothe- 
sized matching  effects  in  this  arm,  so  that  there 
was  consistency  between  effects  and  mecha- 
nisms. On  the  other  hand,  among  these  outpa- 
tients, their  baseline  perceived  efficacy  was  a 
significant  predictor  of  drinking  posttreatment 
across  all  three  treatments. 

In  the  aftercare  arm,  where  a matching  effect 
for  the  CBT  and  MET  contrast  was  found  dur- 
ing the  treatment  period,  there  were  also  treat- 
ment differences  in  the  shifts  in  efficacy  from 
baseline  to  posttreatment.  Clients  in  CBT  dem- 
onstrated greater  positive  changes  in  efficacy 
compared  to  clients  in  MET,  but  there  was  no 
significant  interaction  between  treatments  and 
level  of  efficacy  on  before/after  changes  in  effi- 
cacy. Thus,  CBT  did  better  in  fostering  changes 
in  self-efficacy  across  all  levels  of  efficacy. 

Overall,  CBT  produced  greater  changes  in 
self-efficacy  than  the  MET  treatment,  consis- 
tent with  its  focus  on  skills  and  efficacy.  This 
finding  supported  the  matching  effects  on 
drinking  within  treatment.  However,  CBT  did 
not  produce  significant  shifts  in  self-efficacy  dif- 
ferentially by  level  of  baseline  efficacy  as  would 
be  expected  from  the  matching  effect,  thus  the 
specificity  of  this  mechanism  for  lower  self-effi- 
cacy clients  has  not  been  identified.  In  the  after- 
care arm,  MET  clients  did  not  maintain  efficacy 
as  well  as  clients  in  the  other  treatments,  irre- 
spective of  initial  level  of  efficacy.  Finally,  TSF 
did  not  interact  with  changes  in  efficacy  as  was 
hypothesized.  Changes  in  efficacy  for  TSF 
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clients  appeared  to  lie  between  the  CBT  and 
MET  clients  across  levels  of  baseline  efficacy. 
There  was  no  support  for  a conflict  between  the 
messages  of  TSF  and  clients  with  higher  initial 
levels  of  abstinence  self-efficacy. 

Efficacy  and  Processes  of  Change 

A set  of  experiential  and  behavioral  processes 
of  change  was  assessed  after  each  treatment 
session  and  at  the  end  of  treatment  as  described 
above.  Client-reported  process  activity  was  ex- 
amined for  its  relationship  with  baseline  effi- 
cacy and  treatment  condition.  Although  not 
part  of  the  putative  causal  chain,  outpatient  cli- 
ents in  CBT  reported  significantly  less  experi- 
ential process  activity  at  Session  2 than  did 
those  in  TSF.  However,  this  difference  was  not 
evident  at  the  end-of-treatment  assessment  pe- 
riod. Also,  in  the  outpatient  arm,  the  low  base- 
line self-efficacy  group  reported  significantly 
more  cognitive/experiential  process  activity  at 
the  end  of  treatment  than  did  those  in  the  high 
self-efficacy  group  (p<  .05).  Neither  at  Session  2 
nor  at  posttreatment  were  there  any  significant 
interactions  between  efficacy  and  treatment 
condition  on  process  activity,  consistent  with 
the  lack  of  matching  found  in  this  arm. 

In  the  aftercare  arm,  at  the  Session  2 assess- 
ment, clients  in  MET  reported  less  cognitive/ 
experiential  process  activity  compared  to  those 
in  TSF.  Again,  there  were  no  differences  at  the 
posttreatment  assessment  and  no  significant 
interactions  between  efficacy  and  treatment  on 
process  activity.  In  the  aftercare  arm,  clients 
low  in  self-efficacy  reported  less  frequent  use  of 
helping  relationships  than  those  in  the  high 
self-efficacy  group  at  Session  2,  but  there  were 
no  differences  between  efficacy  groups  at  the 
posttreatment  assessment.  Efficacy  levels  did 
not  interact  with  behavioral  process  activity  by 
treatment  in  order  to  produce  any  matching  ef- 
fect. The  within-treatment  matching  effect 
found  between  CBT  and  MET  and  between 
TSF  and  MET  did  not  have  concomitant  differ- 
ential behavioral  process  activity.  Thus,  there 
was  no  support  for  a causal  link  between  treat- 
ment and  efficacy  evaluations  through  the  pro- 
cesses of  change  assessed  during  or  after 
treatment. 


Treatment  Compliance  and  Efficacy 

Compliance  with  treatment  was  another  po- 
tential process  link  between  efficacy  and  treat- 
ment. There  was  a small  and  clinically  insignifi- 
cant main  effect  of  treatment  on  number  of 
weeks  in  treatment.  CBT  had  a slightly  higher 
average  number  of  weeks  compared  to  TSF  (8.8 
versus  8.1)  across  both  arms  of  the  trial 
(Mattson  et  al.  1998).  There  were  no  differences 
in  compliance  due  to  baseline  efficacy  levels. 
Finally,  there  was  no  treatment  by  efficacy  in- 
teraction on  weeks  in  treatment  in  either  arm  of 
the  trial.  There  was  no  evidence  for  an  interme- 
diary role  for  compliance  in  any  of  the  aftercare 
within-treatment  matching  effects. 

Efficacy  and  Attendance  at  AA 

One  final  interesting  relationship  that  could 
be  involved  in  the  interaction  of  efficacy  with 
treatment  involves  the  clients’  attendance  at  AA 
and  its  impact  on  efficacy  evaluations.  We  ex- 
amined this  question  with  a simple  correlation 
matrix  of  AA  attendance  reported  for  the  3 
months  prior  to  an  assessment  point  with  the 
reported  efficacy  at  that  assessment.  In  the  out- 
patient arm  of  the  trial,  the  relationships  be- 
tween efficacy  and  AA  attendance  were  small, 
with  the  largest  correlation  between  AA  atten- 
dance in  the  months  12  through  15  and  absti- 
nence self-efficacy  assessed  at  month  15  (r= 
0.11).  Efficacy  at  the  posttreatment  assessment 
was  significantly  but  minimally  correlated  with 
amount  of  AA  attendance  during  treatment  (r= 
0.10).  Most  relationships  were  nonsignificant, 
even  with  this  large  number  of  subjects. 

In  the  aftercare  arm,  in  which  there  was  sub- 
stantially more  AA  attendance  compared  to  the 
outpatient  arm,  a greater  number  of  correla- 
tions were  significant.  The  absolute  level  of  the 
correlations  was  moderate  at  best,  with  the 
highest  correlation  occurring  between  AA  atten- 
dance from  months  6 through  9 with  abstinence 
self-efficacy  assessed  at  month  9 (r=0.18).  Rela- 
tionships between  perceived  efficacy  assessed 
at  one  time  point  and  AA  attendance  in  the 
months  prior  to  that  assessment  were  about  the 
same  as  the  correlations  of  current  efficacy  with 
future  AA  attendance,  indicating  a small, 
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interactive  relationship  between  the  two  con- 
structs. However,  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
overall  relationship  between  AA  attendance 
and  efficacy  would  confound  our  causal  chain 
analysis  since  posttreatment  efficacy  was  only 
minimally  related  to  AA  attendance. 

To  further  clarify  these  relationships,  we  ex- 
amined the  correlations  between  AA  attendance 
and  efficacy  within  treatment  groups  since 
mean  levels  of  attendance  differed  by  treat- 
ment, with  TSF  showing  the  greatest  atten- 
dance in  both  the  outpatient  and  aftercare  arms 
of  the  trial.  Among  outpatients,  the  correlations 
between  AA  and  efficacy  were  minimal  and  not 
significant  for  clients  in  CBT  and  MET.  Signifi- 
cant modest  correlations,  ranging  from  0.16  to 
0.2 1 , were  found  for  the  TSF  clients.  Temptation 
to  drink  demonstrated  a more  modest  associa- 
tion that  was  negative  in  sign.  More  temptation 
at  one  time  point  was  associated  with  less  AA 
attendance  at  the  next,  and  more  AA  atten- 
dance in  the  prior  months  was  associated  with 
less  temptation  at  the  next  assessment. 

Among  aftercare  clients,  similar  low  levels  of 
association  between  AA  attendance  and  efficacy 
were  found  for  CBT.  However,  for  MET  clients, 
the  relationships  were  a bit  stronger,  ranging 
from  r=0. 12  to  0.20.  For  TSF  clients,  the  correla- 
tions between  AA  and  efficacy  ranged  from  r= 
0.15  to  0.23.  Temptation  to  drink  measures  cor- 
related less  strongly  and  negatively  as  in  the 
outpatient  sample  for  all  three  treatments  but 
were  stronger  (r= 0. 18  to  0.23)  for  both  MET  and 
TSF  clients.  Overall,  the  correlations  between 
efficacy  and  AA  attendance  were  stronger  for 
TSF  clients  than  for  the  other  treatments.  How- 
ever, the  actual  correlations  were  small  and 
supported  a reciprocal  interactive  effect  of  effi- 
cacy on  AA  attendance  and  AA  attendance  on  ef- 
ficacy. The  similar  negative  direction  of  the  as- 
sociation between  temptation  and  AA  atten- 
dance across  all  three  treatments  indicated  that 
there  was  no  positive  interaction  of  TSF  with 
temptation  to  drink  as  was  hypothesized. 

Summary  of  Causal  Chain  Analyses 

Although  there  was  some  support  for  a 
matching  effect  in  the  aftercare  arm  of  the  trial 
on  drinking  during  treatment,  there  was  little 


evidence  to  suggest  that  levels  of  self-efficacy 
related  in  any  consistent  manner  to  the  pro- 
posed causal  mechanisms.  Efficacy  levels  dem- 
onstrated a few  significant  interactions  with 
specific  treatments  on  changes  in  self-efficacy 
during  the  treatment  period.  For  example,  CBT 
had  significantly  greater  positive  changes  in 
self-efficacy  during  treatment  compared  to 
MET  in  aftercare,  where  there  emerged  match- 
ing effects  during  treatment. 

In  addition,  as  would  be  expected,  the  level  of 
baseline  efficacy  was  related  to  changes  in  self- 
efficacy  during  treatment,  with  low  efficacy  cli- 
ents demonstrating  the  greatest  change.  How- 
ever, there  were  no  significant  interactions  be- 
tween treatments  and  levels  of  efficacy  on  be- 
fore/after changes  in  efficacy.  In  the  aftercare 
arm,  self-efficacy  interacted  with  treatment  im- 
mediately after  discharge  from  the  intensive 
treatment  to  affect  drinking  during  aftercare 
treatment  but  did  not  do  so  during  the  post- 
treatment period,  where  matching  effects  disap- 
peared. However,  causal  mechanisms  were  de- 
veloped largely  to  predict  posttreatment  match- 
ing rather  than  during  treatment  matching. 
Specific  proposed  causal  mechanisms  were  not 
supported  as  causal  links  in  the  within-treat- 
ment  matching  effects. 

In  the  outpatient  arm,  there  was  little  sup- 
port for  causal  mechanisms  as  well.  This  would 
be  expected,  since  there  was  no  support  for  the 
hypothesized  matching  effects  on  drinking  out- 
comes either  during  treatment  or  in  the  post- 
treatment period.  There  was  one  difference  be- 
tween treatments  by  self-efficacy  groups  on 
drinking  outcomes.  Baseline  self-efficacy  in  the 
outpatient  arm  was  a predictor  of  drinking  out- 
comes, with  high  levels  of  efficacy  predicting 
greater  abstinence  posttreatment.  Level  of  effi- 
cacy also  predicted  changes  in  efficacy  during 
treatment.  However,  there  was  no  overall  effect 
of  treatment  on  changes  in  self-efficacy. 

Although  there  was  no  matching,  there  was 
an  interaction  between  efficacy  and  treatment 
on  before/after  changes  in  efficacy.  MET  showed 
the  largest  positive  change  in  efficacy  for  low  ef- 
ficacy clients  and  the  smallest  change  for  the 
high  efficacy  clients  compared  to  clients  in  both 
the  other  treatments.  This  interaction  was  op- 
posite to  that  hypothesized  but  was  consistent 
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with  the  finding  of  no  support  for  the  matching 
hypotheses. 

Discussion 

The  self-efficacy  matching  hypothesis  that 
predicted  a superior  effectiveness  of  CBT  for  low 
self-efficacy  participants  and  a problematic  in- 
teraction of  TSF  with  high  self-efficacy  clients 
received  little  support.  Only  within-treatment 
drinking  in  the  aftercare  arm  demonstrated 
some  effects  for  matching,  but  these  were  weak, 
and  only  one  was  in  the  hypothesized  direction. 
However,  these  findings  indicated  that  clients 
emerging  from  intensive  treatments  with 
higher  levels  of  temptation  and  lower  levels  of 
efficacy  would  do  better  in  the  short  term  in  the 
more  extensive  CBT  treatment  rather  than  in 
MET. 

The  causal  chain  analyses  reported  above 
yielded  interesting  information.  There  were 
clear  differences  in  level  and  predictive  ability 
of  efficacy  evaluations  given  by  outpatients  and 
those  reported  by  clients  assessed  during  inten- 
sive treatment,  clearly  supporting  an  effect  of 
assessment  setting  (arm  of  trial)  on  efficacy  lev- 
els. Aftercare  clients’  assessments  of  self-effi- 
cacy prior  to  entry  into  aftercare  were  not  pre- 
dictive of  outcomes  and  showed  few  interactions 
with  process  variables.  We  concluded  that  these 
efficacy  evaluations  taken  during  intensive 
treatment  were  less  valid  or,  possibly,  less  accu- 
rate than  those  gathered  from  outpatients  who 
had  opportunity  and  freedom  to  drink  when 
evaluating  their  confidence  to  abstain  from 
alcohol. 

However,  aftercare  clients’  efficacy  evalua- 
tions showed  some  interesting  interactions  with 
treatments  in  terms  of  drinking  outcomes  dur- 
ing treatment.  There  were  indications  that  CBT 
has  some  ability  to  increase  efficacy  during  af- 
tercare treatment  better  than  MET  does.  CBT 
also  produced  more  abstinence  for  low  self-effi- 
cacy clients  compared  to  MET,  as  was  hypothe- 
sized. On  the  other  hand,  MET  produced  a bit 
more  abstinence  than  CBT  and  TSF  for  high 
self-efficacy  clients  in  the  first  couple  of  months 
of  treatment  and  during  the  month  immediately 
posttreatment  for  aftercare  clients.  No  match- 
ing effect  extended  into  the  entire  post- 


treatment period.  Thus,  there  were  matching 
interactions  but  no  main  effect  for  efficacy  in  the 
aftercare  arm. 

In  the  outpatient  arm,  there  were  fewer  inter- 
actions but  a clear  ability  of  self-efficacy  to  pre- 
dict drinking  intensity  and  frequency.  Baseline 
efficacy  was  a better  predictor  of  future  drink- 
ing with  clients  who  were  struggling  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  abstinence  in  this  outpatient 
setting,  where  it  can  be  assumed  that  the  cues 
for  drinking  were  more  readily  available  than 
for  those  coming  into  an  aftercare  setting.  There 
was  some  evidence  that  MET  supported  self-ef- 
ficacy for  the  less  efficacious  but  no  evidence  of  a 
mismatching  between  high  self-efficacy  clients 
and  the  TSF  treatment.  Both  of  these  findings 
are  contrary  to  the  hypothesized  causal  chain. 

In  terms  of  the  three  treatments,  our  as- 
sumed mechanisms  of  action  were  not  sup- 
ported to  any  great  extent.  Although  supporters 
of  CBT  and  MET  could  claim  some  differential 
effect  of  these  treatments  on  efficacy,  these  dif- 
ferences were  neither  dramatic  nor  consistent 
enough  to  support  an  overall  interpretation  of 
the  effect.  The  TSF  treatment  did  not  negatively 
interact  with  the  high  self-efficacy  clients.  Ei- 
ther the  high  efficacy  clients  found  that  the 
powerlessness  message  was  not  about  absti- 
nence self-efficacy  or  these  clients  ignored  any 
personal  powerlessness  connotations  and  bene- 
fited from  the  support  and  modeling  of  the  TSF 
and  associated  AA  intervention.  Whatever  the 
mechanism,  there  were  not  many  differences  by 
level  of  efficacy  for  TSF  clients  in  either  arm  of 
the  trial.  Relationships  between  AA  attendance 
and  efficacy  were  modest  and  positive  as  well  as 
interactive  in  nature. 

When  studying  efficacy,  securing  a sample 
with  a broad  enough  range  of  efficacy  scores  to 
allow  for  an  examination  of  the  effects  of  effi- 
cacy would  be  important.  In  the  Project  MATCH 
samples,  there  was  a broad  range  of  efficacy 
scores,  with  the  high  efficacy  clients  very  differ- 
ent from  the  low  efficacy  clients,  who  had  mean 
scores  hovering  at  2 on  a 1 to  5 scale.  Addi- 
tionally, efficacy  levels  had  good  variability 
within  both  the  outpatient  and  aftercare  arms. 
Low  efficacy  clients  did  worse  in  terms  of  drink- 
ing in  the  outpatient  arm.  Thus,  there  was 
enough  diversity  and  breadth  of  efficacy  scores 
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to  produce  effects.  Moreover,  efficacy  levels 
changed  over  time  from  before  to  after  treat- 
ment differentially  by  level  of  initial  perceived 
efficacy.  These  changes  either  supported  an  ef- 
fect for  the  treatment  or,  at  the  very  least,  dem- 
onstrated that  individuals  taking  action  and 
achieving  significant  numbers  of  abstinent  days 
in  the  posttreatment  period  had  commensurate 
changes  in  their  levels  of  abstinence  self- 
efficacy. 

More  interesting  insights  follow  from  these 
analyses.  Although  efficacy  evaluations  were 
sensitive  to  setting  (arm  of  trial)  and  clearly 
tracked  the  process  of  achieving  abstinence 
from  drinking,  it  is  noteworthy  that  temptation 
to  drink  was  as  good,  if  not  a little  better,  predic- 
tor of  drinking  outcomes  in  both  the  outpatient 
and  aftercare  arms.  Change  process  activity, 
which  was  highly  related  to  baseline  motivation 
(DiClemente  et  al.,  this  volume),  was  mostly  un- 
related to  level  of  self-efficacy.  In  studies  of 
smoking  abstinence  self-efficacy,  the  relation- 
ship between  efficacy  and  processes  of  change 
varied  according  to  the  client’s  stage  of  change 
(DiClemente  et  al.  1985).  If  clients  had  been  dif- 
ferentiated according  to  stage  of  change  in  these 
analyses,  then  perhaps  a more  meaningful  rela- 
tionship between  efficacy  and  processes  of 
change  might  have  emerged  (DiClemente  et  al. 
1992).  Efficacy  evaluations  were  not  related  to 
baseline  motivational  readiness  to  change  and 
thus  appeared  to  be  independent  of  motivation, 
as  has  been  discussed  in  a prior  review  of  effi- 
cacy (DiClemente  et  al.  1995). 

Although  the  three  MATCH  treatments  were 
hypothesized  to  have  differential  impacts  on  cli- 
ents with  various  levels  of  baseline  abstinence 
self-efficacy,  there  was  little  evidence  that  the 
three  treatments  influenced  efficacy  in  unique 
ways  or  had  any  unique  influence  on  clients  de- 
pending on  their  levels  of  efficacy.  If  future  re- 
search were  to  seek  self-efficacy  matching  ef- 
fects, very  different  treatment  parameters  or 
more  complex  and  multidimensional  matching 
hypotheses  should  be  considered.  Several  exam- 
ples come  to  mind.  A future  study  could  match 
prospectively  on  efficacy  levels  to  some  type  of 
self-help  versus  formal  treatment.  Another 
strategy  would  be  to  match  different  relapse 
prevention  strategies  to  groups  who  have 


achieved  abstinence  but  are  high  or  low  on  effi- 
cacy. Finally,  one  could  segment  by  stage  of 
change  and  then  attempt  to  match  high  and  low 
efficacy  participants  with  stage-specific 
interventions. 

Matching  treatments  to  efficacy  levels  is  cer- 
tainly more  complicated  than  had  been  pro- 
posed in  the  literature.  The  analyses  in  this 
chapter  have  provided  one  of  the  most  indepth 
views  of  alcohol  abstinence  self-efficacy  and  its 
interaction  with  the  process  of  treatment  in  a 
controlled  trial.  There  is  still  much  to  learn 
about  how  treatments  influence  efficacy  and 
how  efficacy  influences  treatment  outcomes. 
The  reciprocity  of  the  influence  of  efficacy  on  be- 
havior and  of  behavior  on  attributions  makes 
this  a challenging  enterprise.  Our  hope  is  that 
the  analyses  provided  here  contribute  to  this 
body  of  knowledge  and  assist  in  understanding 
this  interesting  and  important  self-evaluation 
called  alcohol  abstinence  self-efficacy. 
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ABSTRACT 

Network  support  for  drinking  is  prognostic  of  poorer  drinking  outcomes.  To  examine 
whether  treatment  can  negate  this  effect,  two  a priori  matching  hypotheses  involving 
network  support  for  drinking  were  tested:  Cognitive-Behavioral  Coping  Skills  Therapy 
(CBT)  will  be  incrementally  more  effective  than  Motivational  Enhancement  Therapy 
(MET)  for  clients  who  have  pretreatment  networks  highly  supportive  of  drinking,  and 
Twelve  Step  Facilitation  (TSF)  will  be  incrementally  more  effective  than  MET  for  clients 
with  networks  highly  supportive  of  drinking.  Results  from  the  first  15  months  indicated 
no  support  for  a sustained  matching  effect  for  either  matching  hypothesis.  However,  for 
outpatient  clients  followed  for  3 years  from  the  end  of  treatment,  the  hypothesized  sup- 
port by  TSF  versus  MET  matching  effect  was  observed  for  both  percentage  of  days  absti- 
nent and  drinks  per  drinking  day.  Causal  chain  analyses  tested  the  assumptions 
underlying  these  two  matching  hypotheses.  While  increased  drink  refusal  skills  reported 
at  9 months  among  clients  with  network  support  for  drinking  predicted  subsequent 
drinking,  CBT  did  not  result  in  greater  self-reported  drink  refusal  skills  than  did  MET. 
Thus,  the  breakdown  in  the  CBT  causal  chain  was  the  failure  of  CBT  to  increase  drink 
refusal  skills  more  than  MET  did.  Clients  with  pretreatment  networks  supportive  of 
drinking  who  had  networks  less  supportive  of  drinking  9 months  after  treatment  initia- 
tion drank  less  often  and  less  intensely  subsequently  than  clients  whose  network  sup- 
port for  drinking  did  not  diminish.  However,  TSF  did  not  result  in  a greater  reduction  in 
network  support  for  drinking  by  clients  with  pre treatment  networks  supportive  of  drink- 
ing than  did  MET.  Thus,  once  again,  the  breakdown  in  the  causal  chain  was  attributed  to 
the  failure  of  treatment,  in  this  case  TSF,  to  have  a differential  effect  on  a hypothesized 
mediator  of  treatment  outcome,  network  support  for  drinking.  The  failure  of  this  causal 
chain,  in  the  presence  of  a longer  term  TSF  versus  MET  matching  effect  in  the  outpatient 
arm  of  the  study,  led  to  a search  for  another  explanation,  and  participation  in  Alcoholics 
Anonymous  by  TSF  clients  during  followup  was  identified  as  a partial  mediator.  AA  par- 
ticipation by  clients  with  pretreatment  networks  highly  supportive  of  drinking  improved 
their  drinking  outcomes.  This  matching  effect  was  most  pronounced  for  clients  assigned 
to  TSF  and  least  apparent  for  those  assigned  to  CBT. 


Social  support  has  had  an  inconsistent  role 
as  a variable  in  alcohol  treatment  outcome 
research  (Beattie  and  Longabaugh  1999). 
Conceptual  ambiguity  in  the  use  of  this  con- 
struct contributes  to  this  inconsistency  (Lon- 
gabaugh and  Beattie  1985,  1986;  Beattie  et  al. 
1993;  Longabaugh  et  al.  1993;  Beattie  and 
Longabaugh  1999).  One  important  distinction 
needed  is  to  differentiate  general  support  from 
alcohol-specific  support,  that  is,  support  for  ab- 
stinence or  drinking.  Historically,  these  two 


constructs  have  been  confounded.  Conse- 
quently, it  has  not  been  generally  possible  to 
identify  the  impact  that  each  has  on  drinking 
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outcomes  of  treatment-seeking  clients.  How- 
ever, in  the  few  instances  in  which  alcohol-spe- 
cific support  has  been  compared  with  general 
support  as  predictors  of  drinking  outcomes,  al- 
cohol-specific support  has  been  found  to  be  a 
better  predictor  (Beattie  et  al.  1991;  Beattie  and 
Longabaugh  1999;  Kamo  and  Longabaugh 
1999). 

Given  this  prognostic  effect,  an  important 
question  is  whether  treatments  can  be  devised 
that  will  decrease  social  support  for  drinking 
and,  bv  doing  so,  decrease  drinking.  Our  prior 
research  has  shown  that  clients  varying  in  alco- 
hol-specific support  will  have  different  drinking 
outcomes  as  a function  of  assignment  to  treat- 
ments that  vary  in  amount  of  relation- 
ship-based  treatments  that  include  a goal  of  in- 
creasing alcohol-specific  support.  This  research 
also  suggested  that  clients  treated  with  ex- 
tended cognitive-behavioral  therapy  will  be  less 
affected  by  an  unsupportive  social  network 
(Longabaugh  et  al.  1995). 

The  Matching  Hypotheses 

These  results  stimulated  the  development  of 
two  matching  hypotheses  in  the  present  study. 

Cognitive-Behavioral  Therapy  Versus 
Motivational  Enhancement  Therapy 

Cognitive-Behavioral  Therapy  (CBT)  teaches 
coping  skills  for  dealing  with  situations  involv- 
ing high  risk  for  relapse  (Kadden  et  al.  1992). 
These  high-risk  situations  include  those  in 
which  a client  is  exposed  to  interpersonal  en- 
counters where  there  is  pressure  to  drink,  ei- 
ther because  people  around  the  client  are  drink- 
ing or  because  the  client  is  being  offered  alcohol 
or  being  subjected  to  more  subtle  pressures  to 
drink. 

Motivational  Enhancement  Therapy  (MET) 
does  not  attempt  to  teach  the  client  coping  skills 
but  rather  how  to  utilize  preexisting  resources 
to  set  treatment  goals  and  strategies  relying  on 
these  preexisting  skills  (Miller  et  al.  1992).  Cli- 
ents with  networks  supportive  of  drinking 
would  not  be  taught  the  skills  for  coping  with 
this  network.  Therefore,  we  hypothesized  that 
clients  treated  with  CBT  who  had  pretreatment 
social  networks  supportive  of  drinking  would 


have  better  drinking  outcomes  than  comparable 
MET  clients.  For  clients  having  networks  that 
were  not  supportive  of  drinking,  we  did  not  ex- 
pect differential  drinking  outcomes.  Thus,  an 
ordinal  interaction  was  hypothesized. 

Twelve  Step  Facilitation  Versus 
Motivational  Enhancement  Therapy 

Twelve  Step  Facilitation  (TSF)  treatment, 
with  its  aim  of  involving  the  client  in  Alcoholics 
Anonymous  (Nowinski  et  al.  1992),  is  conceptu- 
alized as  a relationship-based  intervention  that 
will  increase  alcohol- specific  support  for  the  cli- 
ent. Attendance  at  AA  meetings  will  expose  the 
client  to  a large  network  of  people  who  have  a 
goal  of  maintaining  abstinence  and  supporting 
one  another  in  achieving  this  goal.  The  AA  fel- 
lowship’s support  was  expected  to  assist  clients 
in  disengaging  from  elements  of  their  pretreat- 
ment networks  that  were  supportive  of  drink- 
ing. Therefore,  TSF  would  promote  support  for 
abstinence  both  by  the  client’s  getting  involved 
in  a mutual  self-help  group  supportive  of  absti- 
nence and  by  the  client’s  disengaging  from 
a pretreatment  social  network  supportive  of 
drinking. 

In  contrast,  AA  involvement  is  not  an  impor- 
tant aim  of  MET.  Rather,  MET  therapists  are 
instructed  to  support  a goal  of  AA  involvement 
when  raised  by  the  client  but  not  to  initiate  a 
discussion  of  this  topic.  We  therefore  hypothe- 
sized that  to  the  extent  that  the  client’s  pretreat- 
ment social  network  was  supportive  of  drinking, 
assignment  to  TSF  versus  MET  would  result  in 
better  drinking  outcomes.  Figure  1 portrays  the 
two  matching  hypotheses  as  well  as  the  antici- 
pated prognostic  effect  of  a network  supportive 
of  drinking. 

Network  Support  for  Drinking 

Network  support  for  drinking  was  measured 
prior  to  treatment  and  9 months  after  treat- 
ment initiation  by  the  Important  People  and  Ac- 
tivities (IPA)  instrument  (Clifford  and  Longa- 
baugh 1991).  The  IPA  is  a structured  interview 
that  asks  clients  to  identify  important  people  in 
their  networks  with  whom  they  have  had  fre- 
quent contact  within  the  past  4 months.  As  im 
plemented  in  Project  MATCH,  clients  could 
identify  up  to  12  people  over  the  age  of  12  For 
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Figure  1.  Hypothesized  effects  of  network  sup- 
port for  drinking  on  drinking  outcomes. 

each  person  so  identified,  the  client  is  asked  to 
identify  the  relationship  (e.g.,  spouse,  brother, 
friend,  coworker),  along  with  the  duration  of  the 
relationship  and  the  frequency  of  contact  with 
the  person.  The  client  is  also  asked  to  assess  the 
drinking  behavior  of  each  person:  how  often  the 
person  drinks,  how  much  the  person  drinks  on  a 
drinking  occasion,  and  the  person’s  overall 
drinking  status  (e.g.,  heavy  drinker,  moderate 
drinker,  abstainer).  Finally,  the  client  is  asked 
to  select  from  this  network  the  four  people  who 
are  most  important.  For  each  of  these  four  peo- 
ple, the  client  is  asked  to  rate  his  or  her  impor- 
tance (from  totally  important  to  unimportant), 
how  much  the  client  likes  the  person  (totally 
like  to  dislike),  and  how  the  person  behaves  in 
relation  to  the  client’s  drinking  and  not  drink- 
ing: Is  the  person  supportive  of  drinking,  ac- 
cepting, neutral,  not  supportive,  or  nonaccept- 
ing? Is  the  person  supportive  of  the  client’s  not 
drinking,  accepting,  neutral,  nonsupportive,  or 
nonaccepting? 

The  interview  takes  20-30  minutes  to  admin- 
ister. A summary  measure  of  alcohol-specific 
network  support  derived  from  this  instrument 
has  previously  been  found  to  be  prognostic  of 
posttreatment  drinking  outcome  at  1-year  fol- 
lowup (Longabaugh  et  al.  1993).  The  version  of 
the  IPA  used  in  Project  MATCH  was  found  to 
have  test-retest  reliability  over  a 2-  to  3-day  pe- 
riod. With  a heterogeneous  sample  of  70  heavy 


drinkers  and  clients  who  had  received  treat- 
ment, the  summary  index  of  overall  support  for 
drinking  had  a Shrout-Fleiss  (1979)  intraclass 
correlation  of  0.80  and  a product  moment  corre- 
lation of  0.95. 

Because  the  version  of  the  IPA  used  in  Project 
MATCH  was  revised  to  suit  the  purposes  of  this 
study,  it  was  necessary  to  develop  a new  single 
summary  measure  of  alcohol-specific  support 
based  on  this  modified  instrument.  The  single 
measure  operationalized  to  test  the  alcohol-spe- 
cific support  matching  hypotheses  involved  11 
indices,  each  standardized  to  have  a mean  of  0 
and  a standard  deviation  of  1.  The  values  as- 
signed to  each  index  are  summed  to  yield  an 
overall  measure  of  network  support  for  drink- 
ing. Three  indices  focus  on  the  client’s  invest- 
ment in  the  network  and  eight  focus  on  the  net- 
work’s support  of  the  client’s  drinking  (table  1). 

The  indices  are  correlated  with  one  another 
in  predicted  directions,  but  the  degree  of  associ- 
ation is  quite  modest,  average  r=0.256.  Thus, 
the  overall  index  is  a composite  of  a fairly  heter- 
ogeneous set  of  indices  reflecting  various  di- 
mensions of  network  support  for  drinking.  How- 
ever, because  of  the  trialwide  need  to  set  the 
number  of  tests  for  each  matching  hypothesis  to 
a minimum,  this  summary  variable  was  utilized 
as  the  single  measure  of  network  support  for 
drinking. 

The  client’s  baseline  score  was  used  to  test 
the  matching  hypotheses  in  each  arm  of  the 
study.  In  the  aftercare  arm,  the  hypotheses 
were  tested  for  two  periods  of  observation:  dur- 
ing the  planned  12  weeks  of  treatment  and  dur- 
ing the  12  months  following  planned  treatment 
completion  (months  4-15).  In  the  outpatient 
arm,  because  clients  were  reinterviewed  39 
months  after  treatment  initiation,  it  was  possi- 
ble to  test  the  matching  hypotheses  at  this  third 
period  as  well.  In  this  interview,  monthly  drink- 
ing data  were  collected  for  months  37-39  using 
the  Form  90  (Miller  1996).  Therefore,  the  sam- 
ple population  was  the  806  outpatients  who  had 
complete  outcome  data,  84  percent  of  the  952 
outpatients  included  in  the  original  study. 

Alcohol  Consumption 

Two  measures  of  drinking  were  designated  as 
primary  to  test  the  matching  hypotheses: 
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Table  1:  Composite  index  of  network  support  for  drinking 


Investment  in  the  identified  network1 

* Number  of  People  in  the 
Network 

The  square  root  of  the  number  of  members  listed  in  the  overall  network, 
which  can  range  from  0 to  12.  The  number  is  squared  to  provide  a more 
normal  distribution. 

* Amount  of  Contact  With 
One’s  Network 

The  number  of  members  within  the  overall  network  with  whom  the  client 
has  daily  contact. 

* Average  Importance  of  Most 
Important  People 

The  average  value  of  “How  important  this  person  has  been  to  you”  among 
the  people  listed  as  most  important. 

Support  for  drinking2 

Drinking  Status  of  Network 
Members 

The  contact  the  client  has  with  each  member  in  the  network  multiplied 
by  the  drinking  status  ascribed  to  the  network  member  by  the  client 
(ranging  from  abstainer  or  recovering  alcoholic  to  heavy  drinker)  and  av- 
eraged across  the  network. 

Frequency  With  Which 
Network  Members  Drink 

The  frequency  with  which  each  person  in  the  listed  network  drinks  multi- 
plied by  the  amount  of  contact  the  client  has  with  that  person,  averaged 
across  the  entire  network. 

Maximum  Drinking  of 
Network  Members  on  a 
Drinking  Day 

The  value  each  person  described  in  the  network  receives  on  the  variable, 
“What  is  the  maximum  this  person  drinks  on  a drinking  day”  multiplied 
by  the  amount  of  contact  the  client  has  with  this  person. 

Percentage  of  Heavy 
Drinkers  in  Network 

The  number  of  network  members  listed  as  heavy  drinkers,  divided  by  the 
total  number  of  network  members  listed. 

* Percentage  of  Abstainers 
and  Recovering  Alcoholics  in 
Network 

The  number  of  network  members  who  are  recorded  as  abstainer  or  recov- 
ering alcoholic,  divided  by  the  total  number  of  network  members  listed. 

Most  Support  for  Drinking 
Among  Most  Important 
People 

The  most  supportive  reaction  to  the  person’s  drinking,  in  response  to  the 
question:  “How  has  this  person  responded  to  your  drinking?"  among  the 
people  listed  by  the  client  as  most  important. 

*Least  Support  for  Drinking 
Among  Most  Important 
People 

The  least  supportive  reaction  to  the  person’s  drinking  in  response  to  the 
question:  “How  has  this  person  responded  to  your  drinking?”  among  the 
people  listed  by  the  client  as  most  important. 

Average  Support  for  Drinking 
Among  Most  Important 
People 

The  product  of  three  values  for  each  person  listed  as  most  important:  how 
much  the  client  likes  the  person,  how  important  the  person  is  to  the  cli- 
ent, and  the  person’s  response  to  their  drinking. 

*The  signs  are  reversed  for  indices  with  asterisks  so  that  all  indices  have  the  same  direction,  with  larger  scores  indicating 
more  support  for  drinking.  The  indices  are  standardized  to  a mean  of  0 and  a standard  deviation  of  1,  and  a Composite 
Support  Index  is  created  by  summing  the  standardized  scores  for  each  of  the  11  indices. 


1 Information  concerning  investment  in  the  person’s  network  is  drawn  from  two  sections  of  the  IPA:  the  client's  description 
of  the  overall  network  and  of  the  four  most  important  people  in  this  network. 

2 Information  concerning  support  for  the  person’s  drinking  is  also  drawn  from  two  sections  of  the  IPA:  the  client's  descrip- 
tion of  the  drinking  behavior  and  status  of  the  entire  network  and  of  the  reactions  of  the  most  important  people  to  the  cli- 
ent’s drinking. 
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percentage  of  days  abstinent  (PDA)  during  a pe- 
riod of  observation  and  drinks  per  drinking  day 
(DDD).  These  measures  were  both  transformed 
to  reduce  skewness  (Project  MATCH  1997a). 

Data  Analytic  Procedures 

As  reported  elsewhere,  a hierarchical  latent 
growth  model  was  used  to  test  for  matching  ef- 
fects in  each  arm  of  the  study  for  the  initial 
12-month  followup  period  (Project  MATCH 
1997a;  Longabaugh  and  Wirtz,  this  volume, 
pp.  4-17). 

Analysis  of  the  37-  to  39-month  data  for  out- 
patients indicated  the  data  could  be  combined 
into  a single  3-month  data  point  for  the  pur- 
poses of  testing  for  matching  effects  present  at  3 
years.  Therefore,  to  test  for  the  hypothesized 
matching  effect  during  this  followup  period, 
ANCOVAs  were  conducted  separately  for  each 
primary  drinking  variable — PDA  and  DDD. 

To  control  for  rival  explanations  for  results, 
covariates  included  the  two  primary  drinking 
variables  measured  during  the  3 months  prior 
to  treatment,  treatment  site,  treatment  site  by 
treatment  assignment,  and  treatment  site  by 
treatment  assignment  by  pretreatment  support 
for  drinking.  Independent  variables  were  treat- 
ment assignment,  pretreatment  network  sup- 
port for  drinking,  and  their  interaction  term 
(Project  MATCH  1998). 


Results 

Aftercare  Arm 
CBT  Versus  MET 

No  matching  effects  were  observed  for  the 
CBT  versus  MET  contrast  that  were  independ- 
ent of  time  (tables  2 and  3).  While  a quadratic 
time  by  matching  effect  for  both  PDA  and  DDD 
was  observed  during  the  within-treatment  pe- 
riod, in  no  single  week  during  this  period  was 
the  matching  contrast  significant,  with  or  with- 
out a Bonferroni  correction.  There  was  no  sup- 
port for  the  hypothesized  matching  effect  of 
CBT  and  network  support  for  drinking  follow- 
ing treatment  either. 


Table  2.  Hierarchical  linear  modeling  results 
for  within-treatment  drinking  in  the  aftercare 
arm  for  the  Network  Support  for  Drinking 
matching  hypothesis 


MV  x Tx 

MV 

x Tx 

MV 

X 

x Tx 
T 

MV 

X 

x Tx 

'J'2 

PDA 

DDD 

PDA 

DDD 

PDA 

DDD 

CBT- 

t 

.61 

-1.21 

.58 

-1.11 

-2.39 

2.29 

MET 

P 

.54 

.22 

.56 

.26 

.016 

.022 

CBT- 

t 

1.54 

-1.36 

.96 

-.74 

-1.03 

1.22 

TSF 

P 

.12 

.17 

.34 

.46 

.30 

.22 

MET- 

t 

.69 

.08 

.22 

.51 

1.56 

-1.29 

TSF 

P 

.49 

.93 

.82 

.61 

.12 

.20 

Overall 

F 

1.19 

1.16 

.40 

.66 

2.86 

2.65 

effect 

P 

.30 

.31 

.62 

.52 

.057 

.071 

NOTE:  MV=matching  variable,  Network  Support  for 
Drinking;  Tx=treatment;  T=linear  time;  T"=quadratic 
time.  F tests  were  used  for  the  overall  effect,  and  t tests 
were  used  for  pairwise  treatment  contrasts.  Reported  p 
values  are  based  on  nondirectional  tests  (i.e.,  two  tailed). 


Table  3.  Hierarchical  linear  modeling  results 
for  posttreatment  drinking  in  the  aftercare 
arm  for  the  Network  Support  for  Drinking 
matching  hypothesis 


MVx  Tx 

MV 

x Tx 

MV 

X 

x Tx 
T 

Mv 

X 

x Tx 

PDA 

DDD 

PDA 

DDD 

PDA 

DDD 

CBT- 

t 

-1.17 

-.29 

.79 

.21 

.27 

.00 

MET 

P 

.24 

.77 

.43 

.83 

.79 

1.00 

CBT- 

t 

.12 

-.85 

-.07 

.74 

.56 

-.38 

TSF 

P 

.90 

.40 

.94 

.46 

.57 

.71 

MET- 

t 

1.29 

-.41 

-.86 

.40 

.20 

-.31 

TSF 

P 

.20 

.68 

.39 

.69 

.84 

.76 

Overall 

F 

.92 

.36 

.41 

.28 

.16 

.09 

effect 

P 

.40 

.69 

.66 

.75 

.85 

.92 

NOTE:  MV=matching  variable,  Network  Support  for 
Drinking;  Tx=treatment;  T=linear  time;  T2=quadratic 
time.  F tests  were  used  for  the  overall  effect,  and  t tests 
were  used  for  pairwise  treatment  contrasts.  Reported  p 
values  are  based  on  nondirectional  tests  (i.e.,  two  tailed). 
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TSF  Versus  MET 

No  matching  effects  were  observed  for  the 
TSF  versus  MET  contrast  either  during  the 
treatment  period  or  in  the  year  following  treat- 
ment. Thus,  there  was  no  support  for  the  hy- 
pothesized matching  effect  of  TSF  and  network 
support  for  drinking  in  aftercare. 

Outpatient  Arm 

CBT  Versus  MET 

There  were  no  significant  matching  effects 
observed  for  the  CBT  versus  MET  contrast 
within  treatment,  in  the  1 year  following  treat- 
ment, or  at  the  3-year  followup  (tables  4 and  5). 
In  summary,  there  was  no  support  for  the  CBT 
versus  MET  by  network  support  for  drinking 
contrast  in  either  arm  of  the  study  at  any  data 
point. 

TSF  Versus  MET 

A matching  effect  was  observed  within  treat- 
ment that  changed  over  time  (table  4).  During 
the  first  3 weeks  of  treatment  for  PDA  and  the 
first  month  of  treatment  for  DDD,  clients  with 
networks  supportive  of  drinking  who  were  as- 
signed to  TSF  were  doing  less  drinking  than 
those  assigned  to  MET,  while  this  was  not  the 
case  for  clients  with  networks  unsupportive  of 
drinking  (figure  2).  The  matching  effect  was 
present  during  the  first  month  of  treatment  for 
TSF  clients  with  high  network  support  for 
drinking,  PDA=91  percent,  versus  MET  clients, 
PDA=82  percent;  in  contrast,  clients  with  low 
network  support  for  drinking  assigned  to  TSF 
and  MET  did  not  differ  in  their  PDA:  TSF=85 
percent,  MET=87  percent.  This  effect  was 
strong  enough  to  survive  the  Bonferroni  correc- 
tion. However,  this  initial  effect  dissipated  dur- 
ing the  second  month  of  treatment  and  had  to- 
tally disappeared  by  the  end  of  treatment.  The 
effects  observed  for  drinks  per  drinking  day 
were  comparable  (not  shown). 

No  matching  effect  was  observed  during  the  1 
year  following  treatment  either  (table  5). 
Rather,  network  support  for  drinking  had  a con- 
sistent prognostic  effect  on  drinking  outcome. 
Irrespective  of  treatment  condition,  clients  with 
networks  supportive  of  drinking  had  fewer  days 
abstinent  (.F=9.74,p<.0018  for  PDA  and  F=  8.39, 


Table  4.  Hierarchical  linear  modeling  results 
for  within-treatment  drinking  in  the  outpatient 
arm  for  the  Network  Support  for  Drinking 
matching  hypothesis 


MV  x 

Tx 

MV 

x Tx 

MV 

X 

x Tx 
T 

MV 

X 

x Tx 

rJ'2 

PDA 

DDD 

PDA 

DDD 

PDA 

DDD 

CBT- 

t 

.35 

-.76 

-1.88 

1.91 

-.88 

.57 

MET 

P 

.72 

.45 

.06 

.06 

.38 

.57 

CBT- 

t 

-.42 

.15 

.92 

-.54 

-.57 

.78 

TSF 

P 

.68 

.88 

.36 

.59 

.57 

.44 

MET- 

- t 

-.78 

.92 

2.85 

-2.50 

.31 

.22 

TSF 

P 

.43 

.35 

.004* 

.012* 

.76 

.82 

Overall  F 

.31 

.49 

4.22 

3.46 

.39 

.32 

effect 

P 

.74 

.61 

.015 

.032 

.67 

.72 

NOTE:  MV=matching  variable,  Network  Support  for 
Drinking:  Tx=treatment;  T=linear  time;  T2=quadratic 
time.  F tests  were  used  for  the  overall  effect,  and  t tests 
were  used  for  pairwise  treatment  contrasts.  Reported  p 
values  are  based  on  nondirectional  tests  (i.e.,  two  tailed). 
*p<.0125  (refers  to  the  Bonferroni-corrected  level  of  signif- 
icance for  a one-tailed  test) 


Table  5.  Hierarchical  linear  modeling  results 
for  posttreatment  drinking  in  the  outpatient 
arm  for  the  Network  Support  for  Drinking 
matching  hypothesis 


MV 

X 

Eh 

X 

MV 

X 

x Tx 
T 

MV  x Tx 
x T2 

MVx  Tx 

PDA 

DDD 

PDA 

DDD 

PDA  DDD 

CBT- 

t 

-.98 

.50 

-1.22 

1.52 

-.41 

.43 

MET 

P 

.33 

.62 

.22 

.13 

.68 

.67 

CBT- 

t 

-1.71 

1.62 

-.84 

1.75 

.67  -1.17 

TSF 

P 

.09 

.10 

.40 

.08 

.46 

.24 

MET- 

t 

-.71 

1.11 

.39 

.21 

1.15  -1.61 

TSF 

P 

.47 

.27 

.69 

.83 

.25 

.11 

Overall 

F 

1.47 

1.38 

.77 

1.79 

.69 

1.39 

effect 

P 

.23 

.25 

.46 

.17 

.50 

.25 

NOTE:  MV=matching  variable,  Network  Support  for 
Drinking;  Tx=treatment;  T=linear  time;  T2=quadratic 
time.  F tests  were  used  for  the  overall  effect,  and  / tests 
were  used  for  pairwise  treatment  contrasts.  Reported  p 
values  are  based  on  nondirectional  tests  (i.e  , two  tailed  i 
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Figure  2.  Percentage  of  days  abstinent  during 
first  month  of  treatment:  TSF  versus  MET  clients 
with  high  and  low  network  support  for  drinking. 

p<.0039  for  DDD).  Thus,  it  would  appear  that 
the  temporary  buffering  effect  that  TSF  pro- 
vides outpatients  during  the  first  month  of 
treatment  is  overwhelmed  by  the  adverse  effect 
of  a network  supportive  of  drinking. 

At  3 years  followup,  however,  the  matching  ef- 
fect surprisingly  reappeared.  For  PDA,  p=.0057 
(one-tailed  test)  and  for  DDD,  p=.0036.  As  hy- 
pothesized, the  effect  was  attributable  to  TSF  cli- 
ents with  networks  supportive  of  drinking  hav- 
ing better  drinking  outcomes  than  comparable 
MET  clients,  while  for  clients 
with  networks  unsupportive 
of  drinking,  treatment  assign- 
ment did  not  affect  drinking 
outcome.  Clients  with  high 
network  support  for  drinking 
assigned  to  TSF  had  more 
days  abstinent  (83  percent) 
than  those  assigned  to  MET 
(66  percent),  whereas  for  those 
with  low  network  support  for 
drinking,  there  was  no  signifi- 
cant difference  (TSF=80  per- 
cent, MET=83  percent). 

In  order  to  achieve  a better 
understanding  of  why  this 
matching  effect  reappeared  3 
years  after  treatment,  the  av- 
erage PDA  and  DDD  (not 


support  for  drinking  throughout  the  entire  pe- 
riod of  observation  starting  from  month  1 and 
continuing  through  month  39  (figure  3).  Be- 
cause the  Form  90  (Miller  1996)  was  not  used  to 
collect  data  during  months  16  to  35,  averages 
for  this  period  could  not  be  plotted. 

The  graph  confirms  that  the  matching  effect 
was  not  present  during  this  initial  period  of  fol- 
lowup. The  overall  poor  prognostic  effect  of  net- 
work support  for  drinking  is  also  evident,  as 
those  with  low  network  support  for  drinking 
have  higher  PDA  than  those  with  high  drinking 
support.  Of  note,  among  clients  with  high  net- 
work support  for  drinking,  the  MET  clients 
were  doing  less  well  than  the  TSF  clients,  who 
were  doing  about  as  well  as  clients  with  net- 
works not  supportive  of  drinking. 

Apparently,  between  months  15  and  39,  MET 
clients  with  networks  supportive  of  drinking 
continued  to  decline,  to  66  percent  PDA  by  39 
months,  whereas  comparable  TSF  clients  main- 
tained their  level  of  PDA  at  83  percent.  A com- 
parable pattern  emerged  for  DDD. 

A Posteriori  Effects:  TSF  Versus  CBT 

Support  for  the  hypothesis  prompted  us  to  ex- 
amine post  hoc  the  TSF  versus  CBT  matching 
contrast.  Our  question  was:  Does  pretreatment 


Months 


3 Years 


shown)  were  graphed  for  the  I Tx  l Yr.  «■  is  months)  PoSi.T,e,tment 

three  treatments  for  clients  Figure  3.  Percentage  of  days  abstinent  over  entire  followup  period  as  a 
with  high  and  low  network  function  of  Network  Support  for  Drinking  and  treatment  assignment. 
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network  support  for  drinking  interact  with  TSF 
versus  CBT  in  the  same  way  as  TSF  versus  MET? 

A review  of  figure  3 suggests  that  CBT  clients 
with  networks  supportive  of  drinking  look  like 
comparable  MET  clients,  except  during  the  first 
3-month  treatment  period,  when  their  PDA 
looks  like  that  of  comparable  TSF  clients.  Thus, 
it  appears  that  CBT  is  a protective  factor  for  cli- 
ents with  networks  supportive  of  their  drinking 
during  treatment.  Table  4 supports  this  picture. 
The  CBT  versus  MET  by  network  support 
matching  effect  interacts  with  time  and  ap- 
proaches a two-tailed  unprotected  significance 
level  for  both  PDA  (p<. 06)  and  DDD  (p<.06). 

Once  treatment  had  ended,  however,  these 
CBT  clients  rapidly  declined  to  a level  of  PDA 
comparable  to  the  MET  clients.  Another  look  at 
table  5 provides  some  statistical  support  for  a 
TSF  versus  CBT  matching  effect  that  is  the  re- 
sult of  this  decline  in  MET  clients.  While  the 
CBT  versus  MET  matching  contrast  observed 
during  treatment  is  no  longer  evident,  the  CBT 
versus  TSF  by  network  support  posttreatment 
contrast  has  a two-tailed  significance  level  of 
p<. 09  for  PDA  and  p=.105  for  DDD.  The  lesser 
difference  between  CBT  clients  with  high  and 
low  network  support  for  drinking  than  between 
MET  clients  with  high  and  low  network  support 
at  3 years  suggests  that  CBT  clients  are  less  af- 
fected by  network  support  for  drinking  than  are 
MET  clients. 

Summary 

Tests  of  the  a priori  matching  hypotheses  pro- 
vided no  support  for  matching  aftercare  clients 
to  either  CBT  or  TSF  versus  MET  based  on  their 
network  support  for  drinking. 

When  these  hypotheses  were  tested  on  the 
outpatient  sample,  CBT  did  not  protect  clients 
from  the  adverse  effects  of  network  support  for 
drinking  any  more  than  did  MET,  except  for  a 
brief  period  during  the  beginning  of  treatment. 
Similarly,  it  initially  appeared  as  though  TSF 
protected  clients  from  the  adverse  effects  of  net- 
work support  for  drinking  only  during  the  first 
month  of  treatment.  However,  drinking  re- 
ported 3 years  later  indicated  that  there  was  a 
reemergence  of  the  matching  effect  for  TSF  cli- 
ents who  had  pretreatment  networks  support- 
ive of  drinking.  In  contrast  to  comparable 


clients  in  the  other  two  treatments,  TSF  clients 
with  networks  supportive  of  drinking  were  able 
to  maintain  the  abstinence  they  had  achieved 
by  1-year  followup  for  the  subsequent  2 years. 
In  contrast,  MET  and  CBT  clients  with  net- 
works supportive  of  drinking  continued  to  de- 
cline over  this  2-year  period. 

These  provocative  findings  point  to  the  need 
for  an  analysis  of  the  causal  links  underpinning 
the  success  and  failure  of  the  two  matching 
hypotheses. 

Causal  Chains 

CBT  Versus  MET 

Figure  4 diagrams  one  putative  causal  chain 
underlying  the  hypothesized  superior  effective- 
ness of  CBT  versus  MET  for  clients  with  net- 
works supportive  of  drinking.  It  was  anticipated 
that  by  teaching  clients  cognitive  and  behav- 
ioral skills  for  coping  with  interpersonal  pres- 
sures to  drink,  CBT  would  provide  clients  with 
coping  mechanisms  to  reduce  the  risk  of  drink- 
ing in  such  situations.  Specifically,  it  was  hy- 
pothesized that  clients  assigned  to  CBT  would 
be  taught  drink  refusal  skills  which  they  would 
then  utilize  in  high-risk  social  situations,  re- 
sulting in  more  days  abstinent  and  fewer  drinks 
per  drinking  day.  As  clients  with  networks  sup- 
portive of  drinking  would  more  often  be  exposed 
to  these  high-risk  social  situations,  they  would 
be  more  likely  to  benefit  from  this  skill  acquisi- 
tion than  clients  with  networks  unsupportive  of 
drinking  prior  to  treatment.  Change  in  drink  re- 
fusal behavior  from  pretreatment  to  posttreat- 
ment was  measured  by  self-report  items  on  the 
self-efficacy  confidence  and  temptation  instru- 
ment (DiClemente  et  al.,  this  volume). 

Tests  of  the  drink  refusal  causal  chain  oc- 
curred in  two  steps.  First,  examination  of  the  re- 
lationship between  drinking  and  change  in 
drink  refusal  skills  indicated  that  increased 
drink  refusal  skills  from  baseline  to  9 months 
was  significantly  related  to  decreased  drinking 
frequency  (p=.0001)  and  intensity  (p=.0001). 
However,  in  the  second  step  tested,  there  was  no 
relationship  between  increase  in  drink  refusal 
skills  and  CBT  versus  MET  treatment  assign- 
ment. Thus,  the  causal  chain  indicated  that  the 
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Treatment  Assignment 
CBT  vs.  MET 
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Figure  4.  CBT  versus  MET,  causal  chain  analysis,  increased  drink  refusal  skills 


failure  was  in  CBT's  not  increasing  drink  re- 
fusal skills  more  than  did  MET.  Those  who  re- 
ported an  increase  in  confidence  in  using  these 
skills,  in  fact,  did  have  fewer  drinking  days  and 
less  intensive  drinking  on  drinking  days. 

TSF  Versus  MET 

The  A Priori  Causal  Chain 

Figure  5 displays  the  putative  causal  chain 
for  TSF  clients.  Because  of  the  TSF  therapist’s 
support  for  client  involvement  in  AA,  TSF  cli- 
ents would  be  more  likely  to  be  involved  in  AA 
than  would  MET  clients.  This  greater  AA  in- 
volvement, in  turn,  would  lead  to  a decrease  in 
network  support  for  drinking  posttreatment 
(measured  at  9 months  by  a readministration  of 
the  IPA).  This  reduction  in  network  support  for 
drinking  would  in  turn  result  in  decreased  PDA 
and  DDD  by  months  13-15.  Because  network 
support  for  drinking  is  problematic  for  clients, 
those  with  networks  highly  supportive  of  drink- 
ing prior  to  treatment  would  benefit  more  from 


this  reduction  in  network  support  for  drinking 
than  would  those  whose  networks  were 
unsupportive  of  drinking. 

This  causal  chain  was  tested  in  two  steps. 
First,  the  change  in  network  support  for 
drinking  from  pretreatment  to  9 months  was 
related  to  the  two  drinking  measures  during 
months  13-15.  The  results  indicate  a highly 
significant  relationship  between  change  in 
network  support  for  drinking  and  change  in 
drinking.  Clients  whose  network  support  for 
drinking  had  declined  between  baseline  and  9 
months  reflected  significantly  greater  de- 
creases in  drinking  intensity  and  frequency 
than  those  whose  network  support  for  drink- 
ing had  increased. 

However,  in  the  second  step,  which  tested  the 
relationship  between  treatment  assignment  to 
TSF  versus  MET  and  change  in  network  sup- 
port for  drinking,  we  found  no  association  be- 
tween these  two  measures.  TSF  did  not  lead  to  a 
greater  decrease  in  overall  network  support  for 
drinking  than  did  MET. 
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Figure  5.  Causal  chain  for  TSF  versus  MET  by  network  support  for  drinking  matching  effect 


Thus,  as  was  the  case  with  the  CBT  causal 
chain,  treatment  assignment  failed  to  lead  to 
differential  changes  in  the  putative  mediating 
variable.  And,  as  was  also  the  case  with  the  CBT 
causal  chain,  clients  who  reported  positive 
change  in  the  mediating  variable — in  this  case, 
a network  less  supportive  of  drinking — did  in 
fact  also  report  better  drinking  outcomes.  The 
failure  of  the  matching  hypotheses  during  this 
period  appears  to  be  attributable  at  least  to  the 
failure  of  the  CBT  and  TSF  treatments  to  bring 
about  the  greater  changes  anticipated. 

The  A Posteriori  Causal  Chain 

Given  the  evidence  for  the  long-term  support 
for  the  treatment  matching  effect,  our  focus 
turned  to  identifying  a causal  chain  that  medi- 
ated this  effect.  How  does  it  happen  that  TSF 
clients  with  networks  supportive  of  drinking 
have  increasingly  better  drinking  outcomes 
than  either  MET  or  CBT  clients  with  networks 
supportive  of  drinking,  whereas  for  those  with 
pretreatment  networks  unsupportive  of  drink- 
ing, such  a differential  effect  is  not  evident? 
What  does  TSF  have  that  CBT  and  MET  lack 
that  would  differentially  affect  clients  with  high 
and  low  network  support  for  drinking?  What 
TSF  ingredient  would  increase  in  impact  as  the 
time  between  formal  treatment  completion  and 
followup  observation  increases? 

The  most  obvious  candidate  for  a mediating 
variable  is  AA  participation  itself,  one  of  the  two 


goals  for  TSF  treatment  not  shared  by  either 
CBT  nor  MET.  If  a client  does  indeed  become  in- 
volved in  AA,  exposure  to  this  social  network  is 
in  itself  highly  supportive  of  abstinence,  irre- 
spective of  any  wider  impact  that  AA  involve- 
ment might  have  on  the  broader  social  network 
of  the  client. 

We  therefore  revised  the  causal  chain,  as  fol- 
lows: First,  clients  with  networks  supportive  of 
drinking  prior  to  treatment  will  have  fewer  days 
abstinent  after  treatment  than  clients  with  net- 
works unsupportive  of  drinking.  Second,  clients 
having  networks  supportive  of  drinking  will 
also  be  less  likely  to  participate  in  AA.  Third, 
however,  because  of  the  primary  aims  of  TSF, 
clients  assigned  to  TSF  would  be  more  likely 
than  clients  assigned  to  either  MET  or  CBT  to 
participate  in  AA,  irrespective  of  pretreatment 
network  support  for  drinking.  Fourth,  we  stipu- 
late that  clients  participating  in  AA  will  have 
greater  support  for  abstinence  than  those  who 
do  not  participate. 

Therefore,  AA  participation  will  reduce  the 
negative  impact  of  network  support  for  drinking 
on  posttreatment  abstinence.  This  effect  will  be 
greatest  for  clients  with  pretreatment  networks 
more  supportive  of  drinking.  Therefore,  the 
greater  AA  participation  of  such  clients  in  TSF 
will  mediate  the  observed  matching  effect  of  the 
combination  of  TSF  treatment  assignment  and 
network  support  for  drinking  on  drinking 
outcome. 
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To  conduct  this  analysis,  we  included  a meas- 
ure of  AA  participation,  namely,  the  number  of 
days  the  client  reported  going  to  meetings 
throughout  the  initial  3 months  of  treatment 
and  during  the  year  that  followed.  These  data 
were  collected  by  self-report  through  the  Form 
90  (Miller  1996).  Number  of  days  of  attendance 
were  summed  and  divided  by  the  number  of 
days  within  the  period  of  observation  to  yield  a 
percentage  of  available  days  within  a period  in 
which  the  client  attended  meetings. 

For  purposes  of  the  causal  chain  analysis,  the 
variable  was  dichotomized  into  high  and  low  AA 
participation.  Prototypically,  a high  AA  partici- 
pant attended  AA  on  more  than  20  percent  of 
the  days  during  the  treatment  period  and  about 
16  percent  during  the  year  following  treatment. 
In  contrast,  low  AA  participants  attended  fewer 
than  20  percent  of  days  during  the  treatment 
period  and  stopped  attending  AA  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing. Measures  of  attendance  have  been  criti- 
cized as  a poor  proxy  for  operationalizing  AA  in- 
volvement (Tonigan  et  al.  1996).  For  this  reason, 
we  also  used  a measure  of  involvement  in  AA 
provided  by  the  Alcoholics  Anonymous  Involve- 
ment (AAI)  questionnaire  (Tonigan  et  al.  1996). 
The  results  of  this  analysis  have  been  reported 
elsewhere  (Longabaugh  et  al.  1998).  Only  small 
differences  were  observed  between  the  results 
of  using  these  alternative  measures  of  AA 
involvement. 

Results 

Network  support  for  drinking  is  a prognostic 
indicator  of  fewer  posttreatment  days  of  absti- 
nence and  more  drinks  per  drinking  day  during 
months  37-39  (PDA,  p=. 03;  DDD,  p=.01, 
one-tailed  tests).  Thus,  the  first  step  in  the 
causal  chain  is  supported. 

Table  6 displays  AA  participation  as  a func- 
tion of  pre treatment  network  support  for  drink- 
ing and  treatment  assignment.  Network  sup- 
port for  drinking  decreased  the  participation  of 
a client  in  AA:  46  versus  54  percent  (p<.0003), 
as  hypothesized  in  the  second  step  of  the  causal 
chain.  Nevertheless,  also  as  predicted,  assign- 
ment to  TSF  resulted  in  greater  AA  participa- 
tion than  assignment  to  MET  or  CBT:  TSF=75 
percent  versus  MET,  38  percent,  or  CBT,  35 


Table  6.  AA  participation  months  1-15  as  a 
function  of  network  support  for  drinking  and 
treatment  assignment 


MV/AA 

CBT 

MET 

TSF 

Total 

participation 

N 

N 

N 

N 

Low  support 

Low 

, 83 

92 

33 

208 

High 

62 

61 

125 

248 

% high 
participants 

42.6% 

39.9% 

79.1% 

54.4% 

High  support 

Low 

105 

95 

48 

248 

High 

40 

55 

114 

209 

% high 
participants 

27.6% 

36.7% 

70.4% 

45.7% 

All  participants 

Low 

188 

187 

81 

456 

High 

102 

116 

239 

457 

% high 
participants 

35.2% 

38.3% 

74.7% 

50.0% 

Total 

290 

303 

320 

913 

NOTE:  MV=matching  variable,  Network  Support  for 
Drinking 


percent  (also  highly  significant).  Most  perti- 
nent, for  those  with  high  network  support  for 
drinking,  TSF  resulted  in  70  percent  AA  partici- 
pation versus  only  37  percent  for  MET  clients 
and  28  percent  for  CBT  clients.  Thus,  the  third 
step  in  the  causal  chain  was  supported.  TSF 
leads  to  higher  AA  participation  by  clients  with 
networks  supportive  of  drinking  than  does  ei- 
ther CBT  or  MET. 

The  next  link  in  the  causal  chain  was  to  test 
whether  greater  participation  in  AAby  TSF  cli- 
ents with  high  network  support  for  drinking  ac- 
counted for  the  matching  effect  that  high  net- 
work support  for  drinking  clients  assigned  to 
TSF  have  better  drinking  outcomes  at  3-year 
followup. 

The  test  was  conducted  by  a series  of  multiple 
regression  analyses.  In  the  first  analysis,  after 
entering  the  appropriate  covariates,  the  prod- 
uct term  of  TSF  versus  MET  was  entered  into 
the  predictor  equation,  along  with  the  network 
and  treatment  variables.  In  the  second  analysis, 
a third-order  interaction  term  was  created  by 
the  product  of  network  support  for  drinking, 
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treatment  condition,  and  AA participation.  This 
term  was  added  to  the  prior  variable  set.  If  AA 
participation  were  mediating  the  observed 
matching  effect,  we  would  expect  to  find  that 
partialing  out  this  effect  would  reduce  or  de- 
crease  to  nonsignificance  the  strength  of  the  re- 
lationship between  the  treatment  assignment 
for  these  clients  and  their  drinking  outcomes. 

As  can  be  seen  from  table  7,  when  the  effect  of 
differential  AA  participation  is  partialed  out  of 
the  relationship  between  treatment  assignment 
and  PDA  for  each  of  the  three  groups,  only  one 
group  is  markedly  affected.  As  anticipated,  the 
PDA  of  clients  with  high  network  support  for 
drinking  who  were  assigned  to  TSF  was  reduced 
by  7 percent  when  the  effect  of  their  AA  partici- 
pation was  partialed  out.  In  all  other  groups, 
there  was  only  a small  change.  Once  the  effect  of 
AA  participation  was  removed  from  this  group, 
their  PDA  was  significantly  reduced.  (The 
one-tailed  p value  dropped  from  .0053  to  .04.) 
Thus,  AA  participation  by  clients  with  networks 
highly  supportive  of  drinking  was  a partial  me- 
diator of  the  observed  matching  effect.  That  the 
p value  remained  significant,  at  a reduced  level, 
indicates  that  other  partial  mediators,  still  to  be 
identified,  were  also  operative. 

The  difference  in  PDA  for  those  with  net- 
works supportive  of  and  nonsupportive  of  drink- 
ing who  did  and  did  not  participate  in  AA  was 


Table  7.  Average  percentage  of  days 
abstinent  in  month  39,  before  and  after 
partialing  out  the  effects  of  AA  participation 


MV/AA 

Treatment 

participation 

TSF 

MET 

CBT 

High  support 

Included 

83 

66 

70 

Partialed  out 

76 

68 

73 

Difference 

-7 

+2 

+3 

Low  support 

Included 

80 

83 

74 

Partialed  out 

79 

84 

75 

Difference 

-1 

+ 1 

+1 

NOTE:  MV=matching 

variable, 

Network 

Support  for 

Drinking. 

TSF/network  support  verses  MET/network  support  con- 
trast: p value  reduced  from  .0053  to  .04. 


largest  for  clients  assigned  to  TSF.  Clients  with 
networks  highly  supportive  of  drinking  who 
nevertheless  participated  in  AA  averaged  90 
percent  PDA  at  39  months.  Those  not  partici- 
pating in  AA  had  a PDA  of  only  61  percent,  a 
29-percent  difference.  In  contrast,  for  those 
with  networks  unsupportive  of  drinking,  AA 
participants  had  a PDA  of  81  percent,  while 
those  not  participating  in  AA  had  a PDA  of  76 
percent,  only  a 5-percent  difference. 

The  same  pattern  held  for  MET  clients.  For 
clients  with  networks  supportive  of  drinking, 
those  who  participated  in  AA  had  an  average 
39-month  PDA  of  80  percent,  whereas  those  who 
did  not  averaged  a low  PDA  of  only  55  percent,  a 
difference  of  25  percent.  Again,  in  contrast,  for 
those  with  networks  unsupportive  of  drinking 
the  difference  was  less,  with  those  participating 
in  AA  having  a higher  PDA  of  90  percent  than 
those  who  did  not,  77  percent,  a 13-percent 
difference. 

Finally,  for  clients  assigned  to  CBT,  the  rela- 
tionship was  also  apparent.  CBT  clients  with 
networks  supportive  of  drinking  who  partici- 
pated in  AA  had  a 39-month  PDA  of  82  percent, 
while  those  not  participating  had  a PDA  of  65 
percent,  a 17-percent  difference.  In  contrast,  cli- 
ents with  networks  unsupportive  of  drinking 
differed  less  in  their  PDA  as  a function  of  AA 
participation.  AA  participants  had  an  average 
PDA  of  80  percent,  while  nonparticipants  had 
an  average  PDA  of  70  percent,  only  a 10-percent 
difference. 

In  summary,  the  causal  chain  developed  to 
explain  the  long-term  TSF  versus  MET/CBT 
matching  effect  was  supported.  Clients  with 
networks  supportive  of  drinking  prior  to  treat- 
ment are  less  likely  to  become  involved  in  AA 
than  clients  with  networks  unsupportive  of 
drinking.  However,  TSF  increased  the  probabil- 
ity of  clients  being  involved  in  AA.  This  was  true 
irrespective  of  pretreatment  network  support 
for  drinking.  Participation  in  AA,  in  turn,  was 
associated  with  more  abstinent  days.  Partialing 
out  this  effect  from  the  relationship  of  pretreat- 
ment network  support  by  treatment  matching 
effect  to  drinking  at  months  35-37  reduced  the 
significance  of  the  relationship,  thus  indicating 
that  AA  participation  is  a partial  mediator  of 
this  matching  effect. 
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Given  the  causal  chain  support  for  the  TSF 
versus  MET  matching  hypothesis  at  3-year  fol- 
lowup, the  obvious  questions  to  be  addressed 
are: 

a Why  did  this  matching  effect  not  appear 
earlier  in  the  outpatient  group? 

b Why  did  this  matching  effect  not  appear  in 
the  aftercare  sample? 

In  order  to  examine  these  questions,  we 
tested  the  AA participation  causal  chains  for  the 
earlier  posttreatment  periods  separately  for  cli- 
ents in  the  outpatient  and  aftercare  arms,  sub- 
stituting the  last  3 months  of  posttreatment 
drinking  measures  (months  13—15)  for  the  37— 
39  month  measure  indexing  the  3-year 
outcomes. 

Outpatient  1-Year  Posttreatment 

When  the  TSF  versus  MET  by  network  sup- 
port for  drinking  matching  effect  was  tested  for 
months  13—15,  no  evidence  for  matching  ap- 
peared. When  regression  analyses  were  con- 
ducted to  include  the  product  term  of  AA  partici- 
pation by  treatment  by  network  support  for 
drinking,  this  product  term  had  no  main  effect 
on  PDA,  thus  confirming  that  AA  participation 
was  not  interacting  with  treatment  and  support 
to  enhance  the  outcomes  of  TSF  clients  with 
networks  supportive  of  drinking.  With  AA  par- 
ticipation excluded  from  the  analysis,  the  nega- 
tive effect  of  network  support  for  drinking  on 
MET  clients  was  slightly  but  nonsignificantly 
greater  than  for  TSF  clients.  When  AA  partici- 
pation was  factored  in,  both  MET  and  TSF  cli- 
ents with  networks  supportive  of  drinking  did 
equally  well  when  AA  participation  was  high. 
When  AA  participation  was  low,  both  treatment 
groups  did  increasingly  poorer  with  increasing 
network  support  for  drinking.  Thus,  the  higher 
order  product  term  had  no  mediating  effect. 

Aftercare  1-Year  Posttreatment 

These  analyses  were  repeated  for  the  after- 
care sample.  As  above,  we  found  no  evidence 
that  PDA  during  months  13-15  was  affected  by 
matching  network  support  for  drinking  to  TSF 
versus  MET  treatment.  When  the  product  term 
factoring  in  AA  participation  was  entered,  those 


with  high  AA  participation  in  both  treatments 
did  equally  well  and  better  than  those  with  low 
AA  participation.  MET  clients  tended  to  have 
better  PDA  than  TSF  clients  when  network  sup- 
port for  drinking  was  high. 

Discussion 

The  failure  of  the  CBT  versus  MET  matching 
hypothesis  is  consistent  with  the  breakdown  in 
its  underlying  causal  chain.  While  clients  re- 
porting greater  drink  refusal  coping  skills  in  so- 
cial situations  had  better  drinking  outcomes, 
assignment  to  CBT  did  not  result  in  a reported 
greater  utilization  of  these  pertinent  skills  at  6 
months  after  treatment  completion.  It  would 
thus  appear  that  increased  social  coping  skills  is 
not  a unique  contribution  of  CBT  This  finding  is 
consistent  with  that  recently  reported  by 
Finney  and  colleagues  (1998).  These  investiga- 
tors conducted  a naturalistic  study  of  Veterans 
Administration  treatment  programs  that  had 
either  a 12-step  orientation,  a CBT  orientation, 
or  were  eclectic.  Results  showed  that  TSF  and 
eclectically  treated  clients  were  as  likely  to  re- 
port increased  coping  skills  as  those  treated  in 
CBT.  It  then  follows  that  clients  especially  in 
need  of  such  skills  will  not  incrementally  bene- 
fit from  CBT  therapy.  This  conclusion  is  consis- 
tent with  a review  of  CBT’s  putative  active  in- 
gredients as  mediators  of  CBT  effectiveness 
with  alcohol-dependent  clients  (Morgenstern 
and  Longabaugh  2000).  These  investigators 
found  that  increased  social  skills  did  not  medi- 
ate the  effectiveness  of  CBT  versus  treatments 
against  which  it  has  been  compared. 

In  contrast,  a TSF  by  network  support  for 
drinking  matching  effect  was  observed  to 
emerge  over  an  extended  period  of  followup  for 
outpatients.  Even  though  TSF  clients  did  not 
show  a differential  change  in  their  everyday  so- 
cial network’s  support  of  their  drinking,  they 
did  participate  in  AA  to  a greater  extent  than 
did  their  MET  and  CBT  counterparts.  For  cli- 
ents with  pretreatment  networks  supportive  of 
drinking,  participation  in  AA  eventually  re- 
duced the  influence  of  this  network  on  their 
drinking.  Thus,  AA  participation  was  impli- 
cated as  at  least  one  of  the  active  ingredients 
mediating  this  matching  effect.  Therefore,  to 
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the  extent  that  a treatment  is  successful  in  get- 
ting outpatient  clients  with  high  network  sup- 
port for  drinking  involved  in  AA,  their  drinking 
outcomes  should  be  improved. 

AA  participation  is  an  important  correlate  of 
successful  drinking  outcomes  of  clients  with 
pretreatment  networks  supportive  of  drinking 
across  all  three  treatment  conditions  but  is  less 
influential  in  producing  good  drinking  outcomes 
for  those  with  social  networks  unsupportive  of 
drinking  prior  to  treatment.  Here,  AAparticipa- 
tion  is  positively  associated  with  good  drinking 
outcomes  but  much  less  strongly  so. 

Further  Research  Questions 

While  a host  of  further  research  questions 
arise  from  these  findings,  five  are  especially 
pressing. 

1 .  Methodological  review.  In  order  to  test  the  a 
priori  matching  hypothesis,  it  was  necessary 
to  combine  a multidimensional  construct  of 
support  for  drinking  into  a single  measure. 
The  indices  which  go  into  making  up  this 
overall  index  are  only  moderately  corre- 
lated, and  it  is  possible  that  some  dimen- 
sions of  support  for  drinking  are  more  im- 
portant than  others  for  measuring  support 
and  its  influence  on  drinking  outcomes. 

While  two  indices  of  drinking  have  served  to 
measure  treatment  outcome,  it  is  important 
to  assess  whether  any  of  the  matching  effects 
reported  for  these  two  drinking  measures 
generalize  to  other  dimensions  of  outcome. 

In  measuring  AA  involvement,  we  confined 
this  report  to  a measure  of  AA  attendance 
summed  over  the  initial  15  months.  We  have 
elsewhere  reported  (Longabaugh  et  al.  1998) 
the  results  of  using  a more  sophisticated 
measure  of  AA  involvement  developed  by 
Tonigan  and  colleagues  (1996).  Much  to  our 
surprise,  the  effect  of  this  more  elegant 
measure  of  AA  involvement,  while  also  ob- 
served to  be  a partial  mediator  of  the  match- 
ing effect,  was  not  as  robust.  AA  involve- 
ment measured  by  the  AAI  scale  incorpo- 
rates two  dimensions  of  AA  affiliation,  work- 
ing the  program  and  participation  in  the 


Fellowship.  AA  attendance  may  be  a purer 
measure  of  social  support  than  AA  involve- 
ment, which  confounds  affiliation  and  work- 
ing the  Twelve  Steps.  As  the  AAI  scale  mea- 
sures both  of  these  dimensions,  further 
analysis  should  discern  whether  these  two 
components  contribute  differentially  to  me- 
diating this  matching  effect. 

2.  Within  the  present  analysis,  AA  participa- 
tion was  measured  as  a single  variable  cov- 
ering the  entire  period  of  followup.  It  will  be 
important  to  separate  participation  into  dif- 
ferent blocks  of  time  in  order  to  isolate 
which  periods  of  participation  have  the  larg- 
est impact  on  outcome  and  whether  incre- 
mental gains  are  made  by  the  addition  of 
other  time  blocks.  While  the  effects  of  AA  in- 
volvement were  apparent  3 years  after 
treatment,  AA  participation  itself  did  not 
differ  for  the  three  treatment  groups  at  3 
years  (Tonigan  et  al.  in  press).  An  important 
question  to  address  therefore  is  how  long  AA 
participation  must  continue  in  order  to  reap 
these  beneficial  effects,  especially  for  those 
clients  with  networks  supportive  of  drink- 
ing. As  Tonigan  has  reported  elsewhere  (in 
press),  AA  participation  is  highest  during 
treatment  and  diminishes  as  time  from 
treatment  completion  increases.  Our  match- 
ing finding  would  suggest  that  while  AA  par- 
ticipation is  diminishing  as  time  from  treat- 
ment completion  increases,  the  benefit  to  be 
gained  by  clients  with  networks  supportive 
of  drinking  is  nevertheless  increasing  for 
those  who  have  participated  in  AA. 

3.  Still  another  question  to  be  addressed  is 
that  of  gaining  a more  comprehensive  un- 
derstanding of  clients  affected  by  the  match- 
ing process.  What  other  client  characteris- 
tics increase  the  likelihood  of  those  with  net- 
works supportive  of  their  drinking  becoming 
involved  in  AA?  We  have  observed  that  cli- 
ents assigned  to  TSF  were  most  likely  to 
participate  in  AA.  Drinking  outcomes  were 
best  for  those  who  did  participate,  but  those 
who  did  not  participate  in  AA,  despite  the 
TSF  push,  had  the  poorest  outcomes.  In  con 
trast,  clients  who  were  assigned  to  M FT  and 
CBT  had  much  less  likelihood  of  participat- 
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ing  in  AA,  but  the  drinking  outcomes  for 
those  who  did  not  participate  were  not  as 
bad  as  those  observed  among  the  high  net- 
work support  for  drinking/low  AA  partici- 
pants in  TSF. 

If  we  can  identify  other  characteristics  be- 
sides network  support  for  drinking  that  re- 
duce the  likelihood  of  clients  utilizing  AA, 
we  could  plan  treatments  particularly 
suited  to  these  types  of  clients.  This  would 
improve  overall  treatment  effectiveness  by 
triaging  AA-aversive  clients  with  networks 
supportive  of  drinking  to  other  kinds  of 
treatment  interventions. 

4.  We  also  need  to  examine  the  causal  chain  in 
greater  detail  in  order  to  identify  what  in 
the  experience  of  the  client  leads  to  the 
emergence  of  this  matching  effect  3 years  af- 
ter treatment.  It  is  tantalizing  that  a match- 
ing effect  observed  during  the  first  month  of 
treatment  disappears  only  to  reemerge  3 
years  later.  This  suggests  that  some  kind  of 
dynamic  process  is  active  which  unfolds  over 
time.  Our  initial  hypothesis  is  that  clients 
with  networks  supportive  of  drinking  are 
thrown  into  great  conflict  when  assigned  to 
TSF  with  its  goal  of  AA  client  involvement. 
Perhaps  they  do  so  during  the  first  month  of 
treatment,  but  then  the  everyday  influence 
of  their  preexisting  network  pulls  them 
away  from  this  support  group.  They  may 
subsequently  relapse  or  gradually  increase 
their  alcohol  involvement  over  time.  After 
sufficient  adverse  effects  from  drinking  re- 
cur, some  of  these  clients  may  return  to  AA 
as  a posttreatment  resource  to  assist  them 
in  regaining  a more  trouble-free  lifestyle. 

5.  Finally,  as  differential  AA  participation  does 
not  fully  explain  the  observed  TSF  versus 
MET  matching  effect  for  clients  with  high 
network  support  for  drinking,  what  other 
factors  are  involved?  What  other  causal 
chains  may  be  identified? 

Conclusions 

The  TSF  versus  MET  by  network  support  for 

drinking  matching  hypothesis  was  confirmed  at 


3 years  posttreatment.  This  matching  effect  ac- 
counted for  a 17-percent  difference  in  PDA  be- 
tween clients  with  networks  supportive  of 
drinking  who  were  assigned  to  TSF  and  MET. 
Not  hypothesized  but  evident  in  the  results, 
CBT  compared  as  unfavorably  for  clients  with 
networks  supportive  of  drinking  as  did  MET. 

Causal  chain  analyses  revealed  that  this 
matching  effect  did  not  emerge  earlier  during  the 
posttreatment  period  because  TSF  clients  with 
networks  unsupportive  of  drinking  were  as 
helped  by  AA  attendance  as  those  with  networks 
supportive  of  drinking.  Additionally,  in  aftercare, 
MET  clients  participated  in  AA  to  nearly  the 
same  extent  as  did  TSF  clients,  no  doubt  because 
of  the  influence  of  the  preceding  inpatient  or  day 
hospital  treatments  that  had  already  exhorted 
the  client  to  become  involved  in  AA. 

Because  AA  is  a partial  mediator  of  this 
matching  effect,  it  can  be  incorporated  as  an  ac- 
tive ingredient  into  treatments  other  than  TSF, 
with  the  likelihood  that  client  outcomes  in  these 
other  treatments  will  be  enhanced. 

It  is  notable  that  this  matching  effect  was 
one  of  the  few  observed  in  Project  MATCH.  Be- 
cause the  present  matching  hypothesis  was 
also  one  of  the  few  that  were  predicated  on  a 
causal  chain  that  involved  variables  outside  of 
the  therapy  itself,  this  suggests  that  if  match- 
ing effects  are  to  be  observed,  they  need  to  take 
into  account  the  social  context  in  which  treat- 
ments occur. 

In  contrast,  the  CBT  matching  hypothesis 
relied  upon  changes  that  were  to  occur  within 
the  treatment  itself  which  were  anticipated  to 
be  generalized  to  in  vivo  experience.  However, 
evidence  for  this  matching  effect  was  only  a 
trend  and  limited  to  the  within-treatment  pe- 
riod in  the  outpatient  arm,  which  reinforces 
the  belief  that  to  be  successful,  treatment  must 
go  beyond  changes  that  may  take  place  only  in 
treatment. 
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J.  Scott  Tonigan,  Ph.D .,  William  R.  Miller,  Ph.D.,  and 
Gerard  J.  Connors,  Ph.D. 

ABSTRACT 

This  chapter  addresses  the  relationship  between  clients’  prior  exposure  to  Alcoholics 
Anonymous  (AA)  and  their  response  to  three  psychosocial  treatments  for  alcoholism: 
Cognitive-Behavioral  Coping  Skills  Therapy  (CBT),  Motivational  Enhancement  Ther- 
apy (MET),  or  Twelve-Step  Facilitation  Therapy  (TSF).  It  was  predicted  that  clients  with 
higher  levels  of  previous  AA  involvement  would  have  better  outcomes  in  the  TSF  treat- 
ment condition  because  of  that  treatment’s  AA  orientation.  Weaker  relationships  be- 
tween prior  AA  involvement  and  outcome  were  predicted  for  the  CBT  and  MET 
treatments.  Preliminary  analyses  showed  that  AA  involvement  prior  to  treatment  over- 
all was  not  systematically  related  to  posttreatment  percentage  of  days  abstinent  or 
drinks  per  drinking  day  among  either  the  outpatient  or  aftercare  populations  sampled. 
Tests  of  the  matching  hypothesis  provided  no  support  for  the  predicted  match  among  ei- 
ther the  outpatient  or  aftercare  clients.  Analyses  exploring  the  causal  chain  presumed  to 
underlie  the  hypothesized  matching  effect  provided  little  support  for  the  proposed  causal 
chain  links.  These  findings  suggest  that  the  efficacy  of  these  three  treatments  is  not  sig- 
nificantly altered  by  clients’  prior  exposure  to  AA. 


Alcoholics  Anonymous  (AA)  is  the  most 
popular  mutual-help  program  for  people 
experiencing  alcohol  problems,  and  esti- 
mates of  current  12-step  meeting  attendance 
rates  in  North  America  range  from  1.7  million 
(Alcoholics  Anonymous  1990)  to  3.5  million 
(Room  1993)  per  year.  Historically,  AA  has  in- 
fluenced the  conduct  and  goals  of  professional 
treatment  of  alcoholism  in  the  United  States 
and,  in  turn,  AA  membership  has  increased  be- 
cause of  professional  referral  to  AA  (Makela 
1996).  The  extent  of  interplay  between  AA  and 
professionals  is  probably  best  evidenced  in  the 
current  and  lively  discussion  about  whether  AA 
is  an  adjunct  to  formal  treatment  wherein  gains 
made  in  formal  treatment  are  sustained  by  con- 
tinued AA  affiliation  or,  instead,  AA  should  be 
regarded  as  offering  unique  benefits  essential  to 
recovery  from  alcoholism  (Freimuth  1996). 

In  the  context  of  the  mutually  beneficial  albeit 
sometimes  tense  relationship  between  profession- 
als and  AA,  it  is  surprising  (and  disappointing) 


that  so  little  effort  has  been  made  to  understand 
how,  if  at  all,  congruity  in  therapeutic  orientation 
and  prior  exposure  to  AA  principles  may  influence 
drinking  outcome.  Emrick  and  colleagues  (1993), 
for  example,  found  virtually  no  relationship  be- 
tween prior  AA  attendance  and  drinking  outcome 
after  formal  treatment  (r  weighted=0.05),  but 
their  combining  of  findings  from  12  studies  ig- 
nored the  nature  of  the  professional  treatment  cli- 
ents received  in  each  study.  Congruity  between 
chent  expectations  about  what  treatment  ought  to 
be  (or  ought  not  to  be)  may  influence  chent  treat- 
ment satisfaction  and  outcome.  The  extent  to 
which  chents  received  what  they  wanted  (at  in- 
take) has  been  found  to  predict  better  alcohohsm 
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treatment  outcomes,  whereas  the  delivery  of  un- 
wanted services  may  have  little  or  no  impact. 

Pragmatically,  treatment  providers  encoun- 
ter individuals  with  prior  AA  exposure.  Here, 
exposure  refers  most  immediately  to  AA  atten- 
dance, although  the  term  is  inclusive  and  may 
involve  such  activities  as  reading  AA  literature. 
While  exact  estimates  of  the  percentage  of  cli- 
ents with  AA  exposure  immediately  before 
treatment  are  problematic  to  derive,  the  per- 
centage of  clients  with  prior  lifetime  AA  expo- 
sure is  certainly  high  (estimated  at  77  percent 
by  the  Project  MATCH  Research  Group  1997). 
Thus,  the  importance  of  AA  for  professionals  is 
not  restricted  to  referral  and  encouragement  to 
meetings.  The  AA  membership  survey,  for  ex- 
ample, reported  that  62  percent  of  AA  members 
(sampled)  reported  seeking  formal  therapy  af- 
ter becoming  members  of  AA  and  achieving  so- 
briety (AA  Membership  Survey  1997). 

One  matching  hypothesis  in  Project  MATCH 
(1993,  1997)  specifically  addressed  the  congru- 
itv  of  professional  treatment  approaches  with 
clients’  prior  AA  exposure.  We  predicted  that  cli- 
ents with  higher  levels  of  previous  AA  involve- 
ment would  fare  better  in  a Twelve  Step  Facilita- 
tion (TSF;  Nowinski  et  al.  1992)  treatment  con- 
dition because  of  its  AA  orientation.  In  terms  of 
the  two  primary  dependent  measures  in  the  Pro- 
ject MATCH  trial,  we  predicted  that  posttreat- 
ment percentage  of  days  abstinent  (PDA)  and 
prior  AA  involvement  would  be  positively  related 
for  those  clients  assigned  to  the  TSF  condition, 
and  that  drinks  per  drinking  day  (DDD)  would 
be  negatively  related  with  prior  AA  involvement 
for  TSF  clients.  Within  the  other  two  treatments 
of  the  Project  MATCH  trial — Cognitive-Behav- 
ioral Coping  Skills  Therapy  (CBT;  Kadden  et  al. 
1992)  and  Motivational  Enhancement  Therapy 
(MET;  Miller  et  al.  1992 ) — we  predicted  that  a 
weaker  relationship  would  be  found  between 
prior  AA  involvement  and  drinking  outcomes. 

Causal  Chain 

Our  predictions  were  based  on  the  following 
assumptions: 

■ Higher  prior  AA  engagement  would  be  as- 
sociated with  more  positive  client  attitudes 


about  the  goals  and  tasks  in  the  TSF  treat- 
ment condition. 

■ Increased  acceptability  of  the  TSF  modal- 
ity would  also  be  reflected  in  stronger  cli- 
ent-therapist relationship  bonding. 

■ Greater  commitment  to  the  TSF  therapeu- 
tic process  would,  in  turn,  result  in  higher 
rates  of  both  treatment  session  completion 
and  AA  attendance  during  treatment. 

■ Heightened  compliance  with  the  TSF  pro- 
tocol and  AA  would  translate  into  higher 
rates  of  posttreatment  AA  attendance, 
which,  in  turn,  would  result  in  more  favor- 
able drinking  outcomes. 

Operationalization  of  the 
Matching  Variable 

Central  to  the  formulation  of  our  hypothesis 
was  the  development  of  a conceptual  framework 
to  define  AA  involvement,  followed  by  selection 
of  a measure  with  known  psychometric  charac- 
teristics. Our  intent  was  to  measure  the  extent 
of  prior  commitment  to  AA,  rather  than  just  AA 
attendance.  The  core  literature  of  AA  (Alco- 
holics Anonymous  1976,  1981)  specifies  two  do- 
mains of  AA  experience.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
program  of  AA,  compactly  summarized  in  the  12 
Steps  and  Traditions  of  AA,  includes  prescrip- 
tions for  achieving  sobriety  and  for  conducting 
one’s  life.  On  the  other  hand,  the  practice  of  AA, 
often  described  as  the  AA  fellowship,  includes 
the  ways  in  which  AA  members  relate  to  one  an- 
other as  well  as  how  AA  group  interactions  are 
perceived  by  members.  Montgomery  and  associ- 
ates (1993)  found  that  AA  groups  differ  signifi- 
cantly in  perceived  group  dynamics  (fellow- 
ship), and  Tonigan  et  al.  (1995)  reported  that 
differences  in  AA  group  dynamics  were  predic- 
tive of  the  extent  to  which  the  12  Steps  of  AA 
were  discussed  in  meetings  (program). 

Composite  measures  of  AA  involvement  seem 
to  have  more  utility  than  single-item  measures 
but  often  have  sampled  a small  range  of  behav- 
iors. Snow  and  colleagues  (1994)  emphasized  so- 
cial relationships  as  a measure  of  AA  commit 
ment  and  largely  ignored  progress  in  working 
the  AA  steps,  a central  element  of  the  AA  pro- 
gram. On  the  other  hand,  Gilbert  (1991 ) ignored 
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social  support  within  AA  and  measured  prog- 
ress in  AA  step  work,  thus  excluding  consider- 
ation of  the  AA  fellowship.  It  seems  sensible  to 
sample  involvement  in  both  the  AA  program 
and  fellowship  when  measuring  the  construct  of 
AA  involvement. 

Instrumentation 

The  AA  Involvement  (AAI)  scale  developed 
for  Project  MATCH  consists  of  13  items  de- 
signed to  measure  lifetime  and  more  recent  par- 
ticipation in  AA.  The  inventory  includes  some 
items  pertaining  to  the  AA  program  (e.g.,  step 
work)  and  others  reflecting  commitment  to  the 
AA  fellowship.  In  a test-retest  substudy  of  the 
Project  MATCH  trial,  the  AAI  was  found  to  have 
good  internal  consistency  and  test-retest  reli- 
ability (Tonigan  et  al.  1996)  and,  based  upon  the 
intake  Project  MATCH  sample  (N=l,726),  sup- 
port was  found  for  the  multidimensional  nature 
of  engagement  in  AA. 

As  a validity  check  of  our  composite  AAI 
measure,  we  plotted  by  study  arm  lifetime  and 
recent  AA  involvement  (based  on  intake  AAI 
data)  against  reported  attendance  at  AA  meet- 
ings in  the  90  days  prior  to  study  recruitment, 
as  reported  in  the  Form  90  interview  (Miller 
1996).  Figure  1 shows  the  nature  of  the  relation- 
ship between  these  measures  at  intake  for  the 
aftercare  and  outpatient  samples.  Recent  AA  at- 
tendance was  a reasonable  proxy  of  more  gen- 
eral AA  involvement  under  conditions  of  low  to 
moderate  involvement,  but  AA  involvement 
plateaued  at  higher  levels  of  attendance— above 
40  percent  of  days  (or  about  3 meetings  a week). 
Not  shown,  this  same  significant  quadratic  rela- 
tionship was  found  at  each  followup  point  in 
both  study  arms  of  Project  MATCH,  although 
with  time,  the  nature  of  the  quadratic  relation- 
ship became  somewhat  shallower. 

Results 

About  7 percent  (/i=69)  of  Project  MATCH 
outpatients  did  not  provide  sufficient  informa- 
tion to  compute  a composite  intake  AAI  score, 
with  a somewhat  lower  percentage  of  missing 
cases  (5  percent,  n= 33)  in  the  aftercare  arm.  No 
between-treatment  mean  differences  were 
found  in  intake  AAI  scores  within  either  arm 
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Proportion  of  Days  with  AA  Meeting  Attendance 

Figure  1:  Relationship  between  self-reported  AA 
attendance  and  involvement  at  intake:  Project 
MATCH  aftercare  and  outpatient  samples 

but,  on  average,  aftercare  clients  reported  sig- 
nificantly higher  prior  AA  involvement 
{M- 5.37,  SD= 2.33)  than  outpatient  clients 
(M- 3.38,  SD=2A8),  p<.001.  At  least  some  life- 
time AA  attendance  was  reported  by  64  percent 
of  the  outpatient  and  91  percent  of  aftercare 
clients. 

Aftercare  Sample 

Prognostic  Effects 

The  prognostic  effects  of  the  AAI  secondary 
matching  variable  were  also  assessed  in  a hier- 
archical linear  modeling  (HLM)  context  that 
controlled  for  study  site,  treatment  condition, 
and  linear  and  quadratic  time  main  effects  as 
well  as  their  interactions  with  each  other  and 
with  AAI.  Four  analyses  were  conducted,  one 
for  each  primary  dependent  measure  (trans- 
formed PDA  and  DDD)  and  separately  within 
study  arm  (outpatient  and  aftercare).  A more 
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detailed  description  of  the  analytic  strategy  is 
provided  bv  the  Project  MATCH  Research 
Croup  (1997)  and  Longabaugh  and  Wirtz  (this 
volume,  pp.  4-17). 

For  aftercare  clients,  AA  involvement  prior  to 
treatment  was  unrelated  to  abstinence  (PDA) 
during  12  months  of  followup,  with  some  varia- 
tion in  the  relationship  between  AAI  and  PDA 
across  the  five  aftercare  sites  (p<. 06).  Examina- 
tion of  scatter  plots  indicated  that  in  two  after- 
care sites  the  relationship  between  intake  AAI 
and  followup  PDA  was  positive  (r=0.19  and 
0.10),  whereas  at  the  other  three  sites  it  was 
negligible  or  negative  (r=-0.05,  -0.08,  and 
0. 1 1).  The  prognostic  effect  of  prior  AA  involve- 
ment on  intensity  of  drinking  (DDD)  during  the 
12  months  of  followup  approached  statistical 
significance  (p<. 06)  in  the  direction  opposite  to 
our  prediction.  Specifically,  clients  with  more 
prior  AA  involvement  reported  higher  levels  of 
drinking  intensity  during  early  followup.  Vari- 
ability across  aftercare  sites  (p<.054)  and  time 
(p<.01)  was  again  observed.  At  three  aftercare 
sites,  for  example,  the  relationship  between 
prior  AA  involvement  and  intensity  of  drinking 
during  the  first  6 months  of  followup  was  signif- 
icant and  positive,  ranging  from  r’s=0.29  to  0. 19, 
while  at  the  remaining  aftercare  sites  the  rela- 
tionship was  negligible,  rs  ranging  from  0.03  to 
0.01. 

Matching  Hypothesis 

The  analytic  strategy  for  testing  of  the  match- 
ing hypotheses  and  protection  of  type-1  error 
rate  are  described  elsewhere  in  this  volume 
(Longabaugh  and  Wirtz,  pp.  4-17).  Succinctly, 
HLM  models  similar  to  those  for  testing  the 
prognostic  effect  of  matching  variables  were  ap- 
plied, and  three  statistical  tests  of  slopes  were 
evaluated  in  possible  rejection  of  the  null  hy- 
pothesis. These  were:  (1)  an  overall  matching  ef- 
fect collapsing  across  time,  (2)  a matching  effect 
by  linear  time  interaction,  and  (3)  a matching 
effect  by  quadratic  time  interaction.  We  pre- 
dicted a more  positive  slope  for  AAI  and  out- 
come during  the  12  months  of  followup  within 
the  TSF  condition  than  within  the  combined 
CBT  and  MET  conditions. 

Inspection  of  table  1 shows  that  the  a priori 
overall  matching  effect  was  not  supported 


either  during  treatment  or  across  the  12  months 
of  followup  (all  p's  >.10).  During  the  12  weeks  of 
treatment,  however,  an  AAI  by  treatment  by 
linear  time  interaction  was  found  on  both  de- 
pendent measures  (PDA  and  DDD),  but  this  ef- 
fect was  opposite  to  the  prediction:  clients  as- 
signed to  TSF  with  higher  AAI  scores  tended  to 
have  increasingly  fewer  abstinent  days  per 
week  and  drank  more  heavily  as  treatment  con- 
tinued than  comparable  clients  assigned  to  CBT 
and  MET  conditions.  This  finding  did  not  per- 
sist into  the  posttreatment  phase  of  the  study. 
Inspection  of  the  unplanned  pairwise  contrasts 
in  table  1 likewise  indicated  no  presence  of  an 
AAI  moderating  effect  on  treatment  response. 

Table  1.  Summary  of  aftercare  HLM  of 
Alcoholics  Anonymous  Inventory  tests: 
Probability  values  associated  with  tests 
during  and  after  treatment 


Predicted  Unplanned  matching 
match  contrasts 


TSF  vs. 
MET/ 
CBT 

TSF- 

CBT 

TSF- 

MET 

CBT- 

MET 

During  treatment 

PDA 

.63 

.47 

.90 

.56 

PDA  linear 

.03* 

.06 

.05 

.87 

PDA  quadratic 

.65 

.36 

.91 

.30 

DDD 

.13 

.09 

.37 

.43 

DDD  linear 

.01* 

.04 

.03 

.78 

DDD  quadratic 

.21 

.27 

.29 

.99 

After  treatment 

PDA 

.65 

.82 

.58 

.74 

PDA  linear 

.18 

.29 

.21 

.83 

PDA  quadratic 

.34 

.12 

.90 

.16 

DDD 

.81 

.96 

.65 

.61 

DDD  linear 

.15 

.17 

.26 

.83 

DDD  quadratic 

.90 

.60 

.76 

.40 

* opposite  direction 


Causal  Chain  Analyses 

Where  did  our  predictions  fail?  To  explore 
this  question  we  examined  the  causal  chain  un- 
derlying our  hypothesis.  Figure  2 shows  the 
path  analysis  testing  our  causal  model  for  the 
two  aftercare  groups  contrasted  in  the  AAI 
matching  hypothesis.  Partial  correlation 
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coefficients  are  provided  beside  each  arrow,  and 
each  coefficient  controls  for  relationships  of 
equal  or  prior  temporal  order  (left  to  right). 

Hierarchical  multiple  regression  analyses 
were  conducted  to  determine  whether  parallel 
links  (slopes)  in  the  two  models  in  figure  2 were 
different  from  one  another.  These  analyses  con- 
trolled for  site  variation  as  well  as  for  the  main 
effect  of  treatment  and  the  matching  variable. 
None  of  the  three  therapeutic  alliance  measures 
(goal  compatibility,  task  compatibility,  relation- 
ship bonding)  supported  our  prediction  of  a dif- 
ferential relationship  (all  interaction  p values 
>.05).  For  clients  assigned  to  TSF  and  the  com- 
bined CBT  and  MET  conditions  alike,  there  was 
an  equivalent  negative  relationship  between 
prior  AA  involvement  and  client  agreement  on 
therapeutic  tasks.  Extent  of  prior  AA  involve- 
ment was  virtually  unrelated  to  therapist  bond- 
ing in  both  groups,  and  agreement  with 


therapeutic  goals  was  modestly  and  positively 
related  to  prior  AA  exposure  in  both  groups. 

Six  interactions  were  tested  in  determining 
whether  the  slopes  between  the  three  therapeu- 
tic measures  and  AA  meeting  attendance  and 
percentage  of  therapy  attended  variables  were 
different  between  the  TSF  and  combined  CBT 
and  MET  path  models.  While  substantial  vari- 
ability was  found  in  parallel  links  (e.g.,  0. 13  ver- 
sus -0.10),  none  of  these  slope  contrasts  ex- 
ceeded chance  variation  (smallest  obtained  p 
value=.28).  As  predicted,  AA  meeting  atten- 
dance during  treatment  was  a strong  predictor 
of  posttreatment  AA  attendance  which,  in  turn, 
predicted  both  primary  dependent  measures  at 
both  proximal  and  distal  followup  periods.  Not 
anticipated,  this  prediction  was  manifest  in 
about  the  same  magnitude  in  both  the  aftercare 
TSF  and  combined  CBT  and  MET  conditions 
(nonsignificant  slope  contrast). 

Outpatient  Sample 

Prognostic  Effects 

Among  outpatients,  no  support  was 
found  for  a prognostic  main  effect  of  the 
AAI  on  posttreatment  outcome.  Con- 
sidering the  frequency-of-drinking  meas- 
ure (PDA),  there  was  no  overall  main 
prognostic  effect  (p<. 23).  Possible  varia- 
tion by  quadratic  time  (p<.09)  and  the  in- 
teraction of  quadratic  time  with  sites 
(p<.02)  suggested  complex  relationships 
associated  with  site-specific  factors.  In- 
spection of  bivariate  relationships  by  site 
indicated  a positive  and  significant  rela- 
tionship (r=0.16)  between  prior  AA  and 
PDA  (months  1-6)  at  one  site  while  this 
relationship  was  not  present  at  the  other 
outpatient  sites.  For  the  drinking  inten- 
sity measure  (DDD),  prior  AA  involve- 
ment was  unrelated  to  posttreatment 
drinking  (p<.48),  with  little  evidence  that 
site  or  time  factors  confounded  the  rela- 
tionship of  interest  (all  p values  >.05). 


Figure  2:  AAI  causal  model  for  aftercare  TSF  and  com- 
bined CBT  and  MET  conditions 

Proximal  outcome  defined  as  months  4-9  (first  6 months 
after  end  of  treatment). 

2Distal  outcome  defined  as  months  10—15  (second  6 
months  after  end  of  treatment). 


Matching  Hypothesis 

Table  2 presents  the  probability  val- 
ues associated  with  HLM  tests  of  the 
prospective  AAI  matching  hypothesis. 
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None  of  the  overall  tests  of  the  AAI  matching 
hypothesis  reached  Bonferroni-protected  statis- 
tical significance  on  either  PDA  or  DDD  during 
or  after  formal  treatment.  During  the  12  weeks 
of  treatment,  there  was  a trend  in  the  linear 
time  effect  in  the  predicted  direction  using  the 
frequency  of  drinking  measure  (PDA,  p<. 08) 
such  that  prior  AA  engagement  and  PDA  were 
positively  related  for  clients  assigned  to  TSF 
while  prior  AA  and  PDA  were  unrelated  in  the 
combined  CBT  and  MET  conditions.  After  treat- 
ment, a linear  time  trend  was  found  on  the 
drinking  intensity  measure  (DDD,  p<.09)  such 
that  clients  assigned  to  the  combined  CBT  and 
MET  conditions  drank  more  heavily  with 
greater  extent  of  prior  AA  exposure,  while  no  re- 
lationship was  present  between  prior  AA  and 
drinking  intensity  for  TSF  clients. 

Unplanned  pairwise  matching  contrasts  indi- 
cated that  prior  AA  involvement  moderated 
treatment  outcome  in  the  context  of  contrasting 
CBT  with  MET.  Post  hoc  analyses  showed  that 
PDA  and  prior  AA  were  positively  related  both 
during  and  after  treatment  for  clients  assigned 
to  the  MET  condition.  Oppositely,  prior  AA  was 

Table  2.  Summary  of  outpatient  HUM  of 
Alcoholics  Anonymous  Inventory  tests: 
Probability  values  associated  with  tests 
during  and  after  treatment 


Predicted  Unplanned  matching 
match  contrasts 


lbf  vs 
MET/ 
CBT 

TSF- 

CBT 

TSF- 

MET 

CBT- 

MET 

During  treatment 

PDA 

.99 

.27 

.26 

.02 

PDA  linear 

.08 

.18 

.09 

.69 

PDA  quadratic 

.76 

.66 

.32 

.13 

DDD 

.70 

.15 

.45 

.02 

DDD  linear 

.50 

.63 

.48 

.82 

DDD  quadratic 

.97 

.66 

.71 

.40 

After  treatment 

PDA 

.69 

.50 

.17 

.03 

PDA  linear 

.83 

.99 

.70 

.69 

PDA  quadratic 

.12 

.47 

.04 

.17 

DDD 

.53 

.16 

.76 

.08 

DDD  linear 

.09 

.11 

.16 

.87 

DDD  quadratic 

.56 

.58 

.64 

.94 

modestly  and  negatively  related  with  PDA  dur- 
ing treatment,  and  prior  AA  was  positively  re- 
lated with  DDD  during  treatment  for  CBT  cli- 
ents. These  overall  matching  effects  were  un- 
planned and  hence  should  be  interpreted  cau- 
tiously. Nevertheless,  several  of  these  overall 
MET  versus  CBT  matching  contrasts  exceeded 
Bonferroni-corrected  probability  values  used  to 
test  a priori  contrasts.  Future  work  should  ex- 
amine the  potential  moderating  effects  of  prior 
AA  when  outpatient  treatments  paralleling 
CBT  and  MET  are  offered  and  evaluated. 

Causal  Chain  Analyses 

The  planned  matching  AAI  hypothesis  was 
not  supported.  Attention  was  thus  directed  to 
determining  the  reasons  for  the  failure  of  our 
hypothesis.  Figure  3 shows  the  proposed  causal 
chain  (and  standardized  path  coefficients)  for 
the  AAI  hypothesis  separately  for  the  two 
groups  included  in  the  AAI  matching  contrast. 
Parallel  to  causal  chain  analyses  in  the  after- 
care sample,  multiple  regression  analyses  were 
conducted  to  determine  if  corresponding  slopes 
for  the  two  diagrams  in  figure  3 differed  beyond 
chance  fluctuation.  Similar  to  findings  in  the  af- 
tercare sample,  the  proposed  mechanisms  pro- 
ducing the  matching  effect  failed  at  the  first 
causal  link  of  our  model:  prior  AA  involvement 
did  not  differentially  predict  a stronger  thera- 
peutic alliance  in  TSF  and  relatively  weaker  as- 
sociations in  the  combined  CBT  and  MET  condi- 
tions (smallest  obtained  p value=.30). 

Partial  support  was  found  for  subsequent 
proposed  mechanisms  in  the  AAI  causal  chain 
in  the  outpatient  sample.  In  particular,  client 
agreement  with  therapeutic  tasks  was  posi- 
tively predictive  of  AA  meeting  attendance  dur- 
ing treatment  and  therapy  attendance  in  TSF. 
These  relationships  were  either  nonexistent  or 
negative  in  the  combined  CBT  and  MET  condi- 
tions (slope  contrasts  all  p<.01).  Further,  it  was 
predicted  that  during  treatment  AA  attendance 
would  predict  posttreatment  AA  attendance 
which,  in  turn,  would  predict  more  frequent  ab- 
stinent days  and  fewer  drinks  per  drinking  day 
This  prediction  was  supported  in  both  TSF  and 
the  combined  CBT  and  MET  conditions  such 
that  AA  attendance  for  the  first  3 months  after 
treatment  predicted  positive  outcomes  on  both 
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Figure  3:  AAI  causal  model  for  outpatient  TSF  and  combined 
CBT  and  MET  condition 

'Proximal  outcome  defined  as  months  4-9  (first  6 months  after 
end  of  treatment). 

2Distal  outcome  defined  as  months  10-15  (second  6 months  af- 
ter end  of  treatment). 


primary  dependent  measures  at  proximal  and 
distal  followup  periods. 

Not  specified  in  the  causal  model,  prior  in- 
volvement in  AA  was  a significant  and  positive 
predictor  of  AA  attendance  of  outpatients  dur- 
ing treatment  (p<.001),  but  the  magnitude  of 
this  effect  differed  significantly  between  TSF 
and  the  combined  CBT  and  MET  groups.  Once 
again  contrary  to  our  prediction,  the  positive  re- 
lationship was  stronger  in  the  CBT  and  MET 
combined  conditions. 

Discussion 

In  sum,  the  prospective  AAI  matching  hy- 
pothesis was  not  supported  in  either  the  after- 
care or  outpatient  samples.  In  both  samples,  the 
predicted  causal  chain  was  weakest  at  the  initial 
link  of  the  causal  model  where  prior  AA  was 


expected  to  be  more  closely  related  to 
the  therapeutic  alliance  in  TSF  than 
in  CBT  and  MET.  Consistent  with  ex- 
pectations, therapeutic  alliances 
(task  compatibility)  among  the  out- 
patient clients  were  more  positively 
associated  with  subsequent  AA  at- 
tendance and  treatment  compliance 
in  the  Twelve  Step  F acilitation  condi- 
tion than  in  CBT  and  MET.  Yet  this 
did  not  translate  into  differentially 
better  outcomes.  The  expected  prog- 
nostic effect  of  prior  AA  involvement 
appeared,  if  anywhere,  in  the  two 
treatment  groups  not  based  on  AA 
principles. 

Prior  AA  involvement  was  differ- 
entially predictive  of  treatment  re- 
sponse during  treatment  on  both 
PDA  and  DDD  (p’s<.02)  and,  to  a 
lesser  extent,  on  both  PDA  (p<. 03) 
and  DDD  (p<.08)  during  followup 
when  contrasting  CBT  and  MET,  a 
contrast  not  specified  in  the  AAI 
matching  hypothesis.  Exact  reasons 
for  prior  AA  engagement  benefiting 
clients  assigned  to  MET  while  not 
benefiting  CBT  clients  are  unclear. 
Certainly,  this  finding  awaits  pro- 
spective testing  and  possible 
replication. 

We  posited  that  prior  AA  involvement  would 
prepare  clients,  through  familiarity,  for  better 
outcomes  in  TSF.  It  could  also  be  predicted 
plausibly  that  greater  prior  AA  involvement 
would  be  associated  with  poorer  outcomes  in 
TSF,  in  that  it  represents  “more  of  the  same” 
for  clients  who  in  one  sense  could  be  considered 
AA  failures.  Neither  assertion  was  supported 
by  project  MATCH  findings,  suggesting  that  a 
12-step  approach  is  neither  indicated  nor  con- 
traindicated by  virtue  of  prior  engagement 
with  AA.  The  efficacy  of  the  next  round  of  treat- 
ment— be  it  with  TSF,  CBT,  or  MET — seems 
simply  unrelated  to  the  extent  of  clients’  previ- 
ous experience  with  AA.  In  contrast,  involve- 
ment with  AA  during  treatment  modestly  pre- 
dicted better  outcomes  in  all  three  treatment 
conditions. 
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Practical  Implications 

What  practical  implications  can  be  drawn 
from  the  prospective  matching  findings?  First, 
clients  who  have  had  greater  AA  exposure  prior 
to  presenting  for  treatment  (and  might  be  con- 
sidered. in  this  sense,  AA  “failures”)  fare  at  least 
as  well  in  treatment  approaches  that  are  not  fo- 
cused on  AA  principles.  Said  another  way, 
higher  prior  AA  involvement  does  not  contrain- 
dicate or  undermine  the  efficacy  of  cognitive-be- 
havioral or  motivational-enhancement  ap- 
proaches nor  does  it  predict  a better  response  to 
12-step-oriented  treatment.  Although  a Twelve 
Step  Facilitation  treatment  may  be  initially 
more  familiar  and  comfortable,  this  does  not 
translate  into  differentially  more  (or  less)  favor- 
able outcomes.  This  is  reminiscent  of  the  finding 
that  although  alcoholics  may  feel  more  bonded 
to  and  understood  by  a therapist  who  is  in  recov- 
ery, recovering  therapists  are  neither  more  nor 
less  effective  than  other  therapists  when  it 
comes  to  treatment  outcome  (McLellan  et  al. 
1988;  Project  MATCH  Research  Group  1997). 

Second,  the  effect  of  AA  involvement  may 
vary  depending  upon  the  outcome  measure 
used.  We  found  that  outpatients  with  greater 
prior  AA  exposure  tended,  after  treatment,  to 
consume  somewhat  more  when  drinking. 
Marlatt  has  cautioned  against  an  abstinence  vi- 
olation effect  inherent  in  the  popular  AA  slogan, 
“One  drink,  one  drunk,”  such  that  once  an  alco- 
holic slips  there  is  no  expectation  of  restraint.  In 
another  multisite  study,  we  found  that  pretreat- 
ment endorsement  of  beliefs  consistent  with  a 
disease  model  of  alcoholism  was  predictive  of  a 
higher  risk  of  relapse  through  a year  of  followup 
(Miller  et  al.  1996).  Brandsma  and  his  col- 
leagues (1980)  similarly  found  that  offenders 
sentenced  to  attend  AA  meetings  were  more 
likely  to  show  binge  drinking  during  followup, 
relative  to  those  assigned  to  cognitive-behav- 
ioral treatment.  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that 
the  magnitude  of  such  effects  is  generally  small 
and  might  be  compensated  by  higher  rates  of 
abstinence  with  a 12-step  approach  (Project 
MATCH  Research  Group  1997). 

Third,  different  measures  of  AA  engagement 
are  not  always  linearly  related.  We  found,  for 
example,  that  AA  involvement  reached  a peak 


around  three  meetings  per  week  and  did  not  in- 
crease further  (even  decreasing  in  some  con- 
texts) at  higher  levels  of  attendance. 

Finally,  the  relationship  between  AA  involve- 
ment and  treatment  outcome  is  complex.  Across 
aftercare  sites  in  this  study,  different  sites 
showed  positive,  negative,  or  no  relationship  be- 
tween outcomes  and  prior  AA  exposure.  Mont- 
gomery and  associates  (1995)  found  that 
whereas  AA  attendance  did  not  predict  treat- 
ment outcome,  there  was  a significant  relation- 
ship between  better  outcomes  and  a higher  level 
of  actively  “working  the  steps”  of  AAas  reported 
on  their  General  AA  Tools  of  Recovery 
(GAATOR)  scale.  The  AA  involvement  scale 
used  in  this  study  represents  yet  another  way  of 
conceptualizing  AA  engagement.  It  appears 
that  the  prognostic  value  of  AA  engagement  de- 
pends heavily  on  how  it  is  measured  and  may 
also  vary  substantially  across  different 
contexts. 
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ABSTRACT 

It  was  hypothesized  that  social  functioning  would  be  matched  to  Cognitive-Behavioral 
Coping  Skills  Therapy  (CBT)  versus  Twelve  Step  Facilitation  (TSF)  and  Motivational 
Enhancement  Therapy  (MET)  such  that  clients  with  lower  levels  of  social  functioning 
would  have  incrementally  better  drinking  outcomes  when  treated  in  CBT  relative  to  TSF 
or  MET.  Results  in  the  aftercare  arm  of  treatment  failed  to  support  this  hypothesis.  In 
the  outpatient  arm  of  the  study,  the  matching  effect  was  opposite  that  hypothesized,  that 
is,  the  lower  the  clients’  level  of  social  functioning,  the  worse  their  drinking  outcomes  in 
CBT  relative  to  TSF  and  MET.  Causal  chain  analyses  were  conducted  to  identify  where 
the  theory  underlying  the  treatment  broke  down.  Clients  who  reported  greater  drink  re- 
fusal skills  after  treatment  also  reported  drinking  less  often  and  less  intensely  on  days  in 
which  they  drank.  However,  CBT  failed  to  increase  coping  skills  of  poorly  functioning  cli- 
ents more  than  did  MET  or  TSF.  This  suggests  a failure  in  CBT  implementation,  or  alter- 
natively, that  the  other  treatments  also  produced  this  change.  The  fact  that  poorly 
functioning  clients  did  best  in  TSF  suggests  that  this  treatment  has  active  ingredients, 
yet  to  be  identified,  that  are  especially  helpful  to  these  clients. 


Social  functioning  has  been  found  to  be  a 
fairly  consistent  prognostic  indicator 
among  clients  treated  for  alcohol  problems 
in  that  those  with  higher  social  functioning 
prior  to  treatment  are  more  likely  to  have  good 
treatment  outcomes.  Early  reviews  supported 
this  relationship  (e.g.,  Gibbs  and  Flanagan 
1977).  Subsequent  individual  studies  have  con- 
tinued to  support  this  finding  (e.g.,  Miller  et  al. 
1996).  In  the  absence  of  treatment-matching  ef- 
fects, social  functioning  can  be  expected  more 
often  than  not  to  be  a variable  prognostic  of 
better  drinking  outcomes. 

The  challenge  then  becomes  the  development 
of  interventions  that  can  reduce  the  adverse 
prognostic  effects  of  poor  social  functioning.  If 
treatments  can  be  devised  that  eliminate  the 
disadvantage  of  poor  social  functioning,  the  av- 
erage outcomes  of  such  clients  will  be  enhanced, 
thus  increasing  the  overall  effectiveness  of  alco- 
hol treatments. 


Cognitive-Behavioral 

Therapy 

Social  skills  training  was  adapted  to  treat  al- 
coholics (Monti  et  al.  1989).  This  precursor  of 
cognitive-behavioral  therapy  (CBT)  had  two 
points  of  origin.  In  Australia,  Oei  and  Jackson 
(1980)  developed  a general  social  skills  training 
program  for  alcoholics.  These  investigators  as- 
sumed that  alcoholics  had  general  social  skills 
deficits  and  because  of  these  used  alcohol  as  an 
alternative  behavior.  The  hypothesis  was  that 
the  learning  of  skills  to  reduce  these  social  defi- 
cits would  reduce  alcohol  consumption. 
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At  the  same  time,  Chaney  and  associates 
(1978)  developed  a treatment  program  that  fo- 
cused on  teaching  social  skills  for  coping  with 
situations  in  which  the  alcoholic  was  at  risk  to 
drink.  The  rationale  for  this  approach  was  de- 
rived from  the  work  of  Marlatt  (1978;  Marlatt 
and  Gordon  1985),  who  found  that  relapsing  al- 
coholics identified  certain  situations  that  were 
highly  likely  precipitants  of  relapse  to  drinking. 
The  social  skills  training  program  developed  by 
Chaney  et  al.  (1978)  taught  relapse  prevention 
skills  to  be  used  in  these  situations. 

These  early  studies  demonstrated  clinical  ef- 
fectiveness for  these  two  variations  of  skills 
training.  In  the  following  20  years,  social  skills 
training  programs  have  mushroomed  and  have 
been  modified  to  incorporate  cognitive  as  well 
as  behavioral  coping  skills.  A body  of  clinical 
research  has  demonstrated  that  cognitive  be- 
havioral therapy  is  an  effective  treatment  for 
alcohol  dependence  (Miller,  Brown  et  al.  1995). 

The  question  that  arises  from  these  studies 
is  whether  CBT  is  especially  effective  for  cli- 
ents with  deficits  in  social  coping  skills.  Cli- 
ent-treatment matching  studies  have  been  con- 
ducted to  test  this  hypothesis.  Kadden  and  col- 
leagues (1992)  found  support  for  this  hypothe- 
sized matching  effect:  clients  treated  in 

group-administered  CBT  who  were  rated  as 
having  less  skill  in  a drink  refusal  role  play  sit- 
uation prior  to  CBT  were  more  likely  to  be  ab- 
stinent at  the  end  of  treatment  than  were  cli- 
ents treated  in  a Yalom-based  interactional 
group  therapy. 

Of  interest,  clients  high  in  drink  refusal  skills 
prior  to  treatment  did  less  well  in  CBT  than 
when  treated  in  the  Yalom-based  interactional 
group  therapy.  The  implication  from  this  study 
is  that  those  who  have  deficits  in  relapse-re- 
lated social  skills  will  especially  benefit  from 
CBT,  while  those  without  such  deficits  may  be 
mismatched  to  a CBT  treatment  that  focuses 
primarily  on  these  deficits.  However,  a study 
carried  out  by  Rohsenow  and  associates  (1991) 
failed  to  demonstrate  the  anticipated  matching 
effect  for  clients  with  greater  social  skills  defi- 
cits prior  to  treatment  with  social  skills  training 
versus  mood  management.  Thus,  it  is  not  clear 
under  what  set  of  circumstances  CBT  will  be 
matched  to  social  skills  deficits. 


As  implemented  in  Project  MATCH,  based  on 
the  work  of  Monti  and  associates  (1989),  CBT 
involved  a menu  of  skills  training  modules  from 
which  to  select.  However,  all  clients  were  re- 
quired to  receive  a core  set  of  eight  modules  de- 
veloped to  teach  skills  for  dealing  with  situa- 
tions in  which  risk  for  relapse  is  normatively  re- 
ported as  high,  as  these  core  skills  are  believed 
to  be  most  critical  (Kadden  et  al.  1992;  Monti  et 
al.  1990,  1993;  Rohsenow  et  al.  1991).  Modules 
developed  for  dealing  with  more  general  skill 
deficits  were  optional. 

As  the  modal  CBT  MATCH  client  attended 
about  eight  sessions,  the  core  sessions  were  the 
only  set  of  modules  received  by  the  average  CBT 
client.  From  this  information,  it  would  be  in- 
ferred that  the  CBT  client  most  apt  to  be 
matched  to  this  treatment  would  be  one  who 
had  coping  skill  deficits  in  these  high  relapse 
situations,  rather  than  clients  who  were  gener- 
ally deficient  in  social  skills,  because  the  aver- 
age CBT  client  would  not  be  exposed  to  these 
general  skill  deficit  sessions. 

Twelve  Step  Facilitation 

Twelve  Step  Facilitation  (TSF;  Nowinski  et 
al.  1992)  is  very  much  a socially  focused  treat- 
ment. A proximally  successful  outcome  for  TSF 
gets  the  client  involved  in  AA.  However,  we  as- 
sume that  sustained  participation  in  AA  in- 
volves having  sufficient  social  skills  to  be  ac- 
cepted within  the  AA  Fellowship.  The  Fellow- 
ship is  likely  to  have  greater  tolerance  for  defi- 
cient social  skills,  relative  to  a client’s  larger  so- 
cial network  (“your  problems  are  attributable  to 
your  disease  of  alcoholism,  not  to  the  fact  that 
you’re  a bad  person”).  Nevertheless,  if  treat- 
ment success  is  predicated  upon  acceptance  in 
AA,  clients  with  social  skills  deficits  would  be 
less  likely  to  succeed  in  TSF  than  in  a therapy 
such  as  CBT  that  totally  relies  upon  the  ses- 
sions with  the  therapist,  a person  trained  to 
have  tolerance  for,  and  able  to  effectively  deal 
with,  such  clients.  As  the  CBT  therapy  is  as- 
sumed to  be  a sufficient  active  ingredient  for 
change,  its  success  is  not  expected  to  be  contin- 
gent upon  acceptance  by  AA. 

This  line  of  reasoning  led  us  to  expect  that  cli- 
ents with  poorer  social  functioning  would  do 
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worse  in  TSF  than  would  clients  with  better  so- 
cial functioning. 


Motivational  Enhancement 
Therapy 

Motivational  Enhancement  Therapy  (MET; 
Miller  et  al.  1992)  is  intended  to  activate  clients 
to  use  their  own  preexisting  resources.  The 
therapy  neither  provides  the  opportunity  for 
training  social  skills  to  those  with  such  deficits 
(as  does  CBT)  nor  does  it  focus  especially  on  pro- 
moting the  client’s  involvement  in  a support 
system  that  might  reject  the  person  because  of 
social  deficits  (as  would  TSF).  We  would  expect 
that  the  outcomes  of  MET  clients  would  be  con- 
sistent with  the  general  prognosis  for  alcohol 
treatment-seeking  clients.  The  better  their  so- 
cial functioning  prior  to  treatment,  the  better 
their  drinking  outcomes. 


Matching  Hypotheses 

Given  these  considerations,  we  hypothesized 
the  following  matching  effects: 

■ The  lower  the  social  functioning  of  the  cli- 
ent, the  greater  the  incremental  effect  of  be- 
ing treated  in  CBT  versus  TSF  or  MET. 

■ The  greater  the  social  functioning  of  the  cli- 
ent, the  greater  the  incremental  effect  of  be- 
ing treated  in  TSF  or  MET  versus  CBT. 

Figure  1 portrays  the  anticipated  effects. 
Overall,  the  greater  the  clients’  social  function- 
ing, the  better  their  drinking  outcome.  Assign- 
ment to  CBT,  however,  will  reverse  this  effect, 
such  that  those  with  poorer  social  functioning 
will  have  better  drinking  outcomes  in  CBT  than 
those  with  better  social  functioning.  This  effect 
is  hypothesized  because  of  our  assumption  that 
CBT  will  be  especially  effective  for  clients  with 
greater  deficits  in  social  functioning  but  will  be 
irrelevant  for  clients  who  already  had  good  so- 
cial functioning  prior  to  treatment. 

The  causal  chain  postulated  to  underlie  these 
matching  effects  is  that  clients  with  poorer  so- 
cial functioning  prior  to  treatment  will 
incrementally  improve  in  this  domain  when 


Low  High 

Social  Functioning 

Figure  1.  Hypothesized  effects  of  matching  social 
functioning  to  treatment 


treated  with  CBT  skills  training.  This  pretreat- 
ment to  posttreatment  improvement  in  social 
functioning  will  be  predictive  of  reduced  drink- 
ing. Thus,  when  the  effect  of  before  to  after  im- 
provement in  social  functioning  is  partialed  out 
of  the  hypothesized  interaction  effect,  this  im- 
provement will  be  shown  to  be  the  variable  me- 
diating this  effect. 

Clients  assigned  to  TSF  who  are  unable  to 
sustain  participation  in  AA  because  of  their  poor 
social  skills  will  do  as  poorly  as  will  MET  clients 
with  low  social  functioning. 

Measurement  of  Social 
Functioning 

Measurement  of  social  skills  deficits  and 
functioning  was  not  a high  priority  for  the 
MATCH  study.  The  development  of  matching 
hypotheses  such  as  the  present  one  followed  af- 
ter the  selection  of  the  assessment  battery.  This 
necessitated  a post  hoc  review  and  selection 
from  the  assessment  battery  already  in  place. 
Two  instruments  were  judged,  in  combination, 
to  yield  an  adequate  assessment  of  social 
functioning. 

Social  Behavior  Scale 

The  Psychosocial  Functioning  Inventory 
(PFI)  was  developed  to  provide  a brief  but  com- 
prehensive measurement  of  clients’  self-re- 
ported functioning  and  well-being  (Feragne  et 
al.  1983).  One  scale  from  this  battery  is  sell  r< 
ported  social  behavior,  which  involves  10 
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questions,  each  having  4-point  scales  measur- 
ing the  relative  frequency  (almost  daily,  at  least 
once  a week,  less  than  once  a week,  not  at  all)  of 
potentially  problematic  social  behaviors  within 
the  prior  month  (table  1).  The  items  are  aggre- 
gated to  provide  a single  social-behavior  score. 
This  variable  has  been  used  in  prior  studies  of 
psychiatric  (Longabaugh  et  al.  1983a)  and  alco- 
holic populations  (Cooney  et  al.  1991;  Kadden  et 
al.  1989;  Fink  et  al.  1985;  Longabaugh  et  al. 


Table  1.  Items  that  comprised  the  Psychological 
Functioning  Inventory 


IN  THE  PAST  MONTH 

Almost 

daily 

At  least 
once  a 
week 

Less 
than 
once  a 
week 

Not  at 
all 

1.  Did  you  avoid  talking  with 
family  members  or 
friends? 

1 

2 

3 

4 

2.  Did  you  have  to  rely  on 
others  to  make  your 
decisions  for  you? 

1 

2 

3 

4 

3.  Did  your  family  or  friends 
upset  you? 

1 

2 

3 

4 

4.  Did  you  have  heated 
arguments  with  other 
people? 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5.  How  often  were  you  upset, 
angry,  or  disappointed 
with  the  way  people  did 
things? 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6.  Did  you  feel  your  family  or 
friends  did  not  trust  you? 

1 

2 

3 

4 

7.  Did  you  feel  anxious  or 
afraid  when  you  were  with 
other  people? 

1 

2 

3 

4 

8.  Did  you  demand  that 

others  do  things  your  way? 

1 

2 

3 

4 

9.  Did  you  do  things  that 
upset  you  family  and 
friends? 

1 

2 

3 

4 

10.  Did  you  do  things  when 
you  were  in  public  that 
other  people  did  not  like? 
(belching,  spitting, 
wearing  inappropriate 
clothing,  etc.) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

19836;  McCrady  et  al.  1986),  where  social  be- 
havior was  found  to  significantly  improve  from 
before  to  after  treatment.  However,  it  has  not 
been  sensitive  to  matching  effects  (Cooney  et  al. 
1991;  Kadden  et  al.  1989). 

Negative  Consequences  of  Drinking 

* 

The  Drinkers  Inventory  of  Negative  Conse- 
quences (DrlnC)  was  developed  by  Miller, 
Tonigan,  and  Longabaugh  (1995)  to 
measure  negative  consequences 
that  the  client  attributed  to  drink- 
ing alcohol.  One  of  the  five 
subscales  of  this  self-report  inven- 
tory measures  the  negative  inter- 
personal consequences  the  client 
attributes  to  alcohol  consumption. 
This  10-item  scale  is  summed  to 
yield  an  overall  score  of  negative 
interpersonal  consequences  attrib- 
utable to  alcohol  (table  2). 

All  clients  were  administered 
the  DrlnC  prior  to  treatment  initia- 
tion and  reported  on  lifetime  nega- 
tive consequences  they  attributed 
to  alcohol.  Posttreatment,  they 
were  administered  an  alternate 
form  which  asked  them  to  report  on 
negative  consequences  experienced 
during  the  prior  3 months. 

In  order  to  equally  weight  both 
poor  social  functioning  in  general 
as  well  as  poor  social  functioning 
that  the  client  attributed  to  alcohol 
consumption,  both  the  PFI  and  the 
DrlnC  scales  were  converted  into 
indices  that  varied  between  0 and  1 
and  then  were  averaged  to  yield  an 
overall  index  that  varied  from  0 to 
1,  with  higher  scores  indicating 
higher  social  functioning. 

A contrast  of  outpatient  and  af- 
tercare clients  on  this  composite 
measure  of  social  functioning  indi- 
cated that,  as  might  be  expected, 
outpatients  averaged  a higher  level 
of  social  functioning  prior  to  treat- 
ment (M- 0.51,  SD=  0.17)  than  did 
aftercare  clients  (M=0.44,  SD= 
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0.17),  p<.001.  Within  arms,  there  were  no  be- 
tween-treatment  differences  in  social  function- 
ing prior  to  treatment  assignment. 


Table  2.  Drinker  Inventory  of  Consequences 


Instructions:  Here  are  a number 

of  events  that 

drinkers  sometimes  experience.  . 

Read 

each  one 

carefully  and  circle  the  number 

that 

indicates 

whether  this  has  EVER  happened  to  you  (0  = No,  1 = 
Yes).  If  an  item  does  not  apply  to  you,  circle  zero  (0). 

Has  this  EVER  happened  to  you? 
Circle  one  answer  for  each  item. 

No 

Yes 

1.  My  family  or  friends  have 

worried  or  complained  about 
my  drinking. 

0 

1 

2.  My  ability  to  be  a good  parent 
has  been  harmed  by  my 
drinking. 

0 

1 

3.  While  drinking,  I have  said  or 

0 

i 

done  embarrassing  things. 
4.  While  drinking,  I have  said 

harsh  or  cruel  things  to 

0 

1 

someone. 

5.  My  marriage  or  love 

relationship  has  been  harmed 
by  my  drinking. 

0 

1 

6.  My  family  has  been  hurt  by 
my  drinking. 

7.  A friendship  or  close 

0 

1 

relationship  has  been 
damaged  by  my  drinking. 

0 

1 

8.  My  drinking  has  damaged  my 

social  life,  popularity  or 
reputation. 

0 

1 

9.  I have  lost  a marriage  or  a 

close  love  relationship 
because  of  my  drinking. 

0 

1 

10.  I have  lost  a friend  because  of 

0 

i 

my  drinking. 

Source:  Miller,  Tonigan,  and  Longabaugh  1995 


Results 

Outpatient  Arm 

Tables  3 and  4 report  the  results  of  the  overall 
testing  of  the  matching  hypothesis  during  the 
within-treatment  and  posttreatment  periods. 
There  were  no  in-treatment  matching  effects  for 
either  dependent  variable,  percentage  of  days 
abstinent  (PDA)  or  drinks  per  drinking  day 
(DDD).  Within  treatment,  the  overall  F for 
PDA=0.95  and  for  DDD,  F=0.88,  both  p>. 05.  In- 
terpretation of  these  statistics  is  facilitated  by 
figures  2 and  3,  which  present  plots  of  the  ex- 
pected mean  PDA  and  DDD  for  clients 
dichotomized  into  high  (75th  percentile)  and 
low  (25th  percentile)  social  functioning  groups 
over  the  entire  15-month  period,  including  the  3 
months  during  which  treatment  was  delivered. 

However,  during  the  posttreatment  period, 
strong  interaction  effects  were  observed  for  both 
PDA  and  DDD.  Those  low  in  social  functioning 
did  most  poorly  relative  to  those  high  in  social 
functioning  when  treated  in  CBT.  This  relation- 
ship between  social  functioning  and  drinking 
was  less  pronounced  in  MET  and  was  reversed 
in  TSF,  where  low  functioning  clients  had  better 


Table  3.  Hierarchical  linear  modeling  results 
for  within-treatment  drinking  in  the  outpatient 
arm  for  social  functioning 


MV 

x Tx 

MVx  Tx 
x T 

MV 

X 

x Tx 
^2 

PDA 

DDD 

PDA  DDD 

PDA 

DDD 

CBT- 

t 

1.16 

-1.32 

0.20  -0.02 

0.06 

-0.11 

MET 

P 

.25 

.19 

.84  .98 

.95 

.91 

CBT- 

t 

1.25 

-0.73 

0.18  -0.95 

0.42 

0.88 

TSF 

P 

.21 

.47 

.86  .34 

.67 

.38 

MET- 

t 

0.09 

0.62 

-0.03  -0.96 

0.37 

1.01 

TSF 

P 

.93 

.54 

.96  .34 

.71 

.31 

Overall 

F 

0.95 

0.88 

0.02  0.61 

0.11 

0.61 

effect 

P 

.39 

.42 

.98  .54 

.90 

.54 

NOTE:  MV=matchmg  variable,  Social  Functioning: 

Tx=treatment;  T=linear  time;  T2=quadratic  time  /•  ‘ t < ^ i - 
were  used  for  the  overall  effect,  and  t tests  were  used  foi 
pairwise  treatment  contrasts.  Reported  /;  valuer  ;i  n b.i-<-d 
on  nondirectional  tests  (i.e.,  two  tailed). 
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Table  4.  Hierarchical  linear  modeling  results 
for  posttreatment  drinking  in  the  outpatient 
arm  for  social  functioning 


MV 

x Tx 

MV 

X 

x Tx 
T 

MV 

X 

x Tx 

f2 

PDA 

DDD 

PDA 

DDD 

PDA 

DDD 

CBT- 

t 

2.19 

-2.24 

-0.06 

0.84 

-0.44 

-0.82 

MET 

P 

.03 

.04 

.95 

.40 

.66 

.41 

CBT- 

t 

3.24 

-3.20 

-0.79 

0.90 

0.60 

-0.56 

TSF 

P 

.002 

.002 

.43 

.37 

.51 

.57 

MET- 

t 

1.08 

-1.00 

-0.74 

0.05 

1.13 

0.27 

TSF 

P 

.28 

.32 

.46 

.96 

.26 

.79 

Overall 

F 

5.40 

5.33 

0.40 

0.50 

0.64 

0.35 

effect 

P 

.005 

.005 

.67 

.61 

.53 

.70 

NOTE:  MV=matching  variable,  Social  Functioning; 

Tx=treatment;  T=linear  time;  T2=quadratic  time.  F tests 
were  used  for  the  overall  effect,  and  t tests  were  used  for 
pairwise  treatment  contrasts.  Reported  p values  are  based 
on  nondirectional  tests  (i.e.,  two  tailed). 


outcomes  than  those  with  high  social 
functioning. 

Further,  as  TSF  clients  with  low  functioning 
entered  the  posttreatment  followup  period,  they 
started  with  a higher  percentage  of  days  absti- 
nent than  comparable  MET  and  CBT  clients, 
and  they  preserved  this  level  of  abstinence 
throughout  the  followup  period.  In  contrast, 
both  CBT  and  MET  low  functioning  clients  be- 
gan and  ended  followup  with  a lower  percentage 
of  days  abstinent.  However,  even  MET  low  func- 
tioning clients  had  more  abstinent  days  than 
comparable  CBT  clients  for  most  of  the  followup 
period.  For  high  functioning  clients,  CBT  ap- 
peared to  have  a nonsignificant  initial  advan- 
tage during  the  treatment  period,  which  lasted 
into  the  beginning  weeks  of  the  posttreatment 
phase  but  then  rapidly  diminished,  so  that  by 
the  end  of  followup,  PDA  was  no  different  for 
this  group  than  the  other  high  functioning 
groups. 

A comparable  posttreatment  interaction  ef- 
fect was  present  for  the  measure  of 
drinking  intensity.  However,  in  this  in- 
stance, the  low  functioning  CBT  clients 
were  drinking  significantly  more  drinks 
on  a drinking  day  than  high  functioning 
clients  in  CBT  and  more  than  both  high 
and  low  functioning  clients  in  TSF  and 
MET. 

In  summary,  in  the  outpatient  arm  of 
the  study,  an  unexpected  matching  ef- 
fect was  observed.  Lower  levels  of  social 
functioning  were  associated  with  par- 
ticularly poor  drinking  outcomes  for  cli- 
ents treated  in  CBT  and  particularly 
good  outcomes  for  comparable  clients 
treated  in  TSF.  CBT  clients  with  high 
social  functioning  had  better  drinking 
outcomes  than  those  with  a lower  level 
of  social  functioning. 

Aftercare  Arm 

In  the  aftercare  arm,  there  was  no 
strong  evidence  for  an  interaction  effect 
that  was  independent  of  time,  either  in 
the  direction  predicted  or  opposite  the 
direction  predicted.  During  treatment, 
as  is  apparent  in  table  5,  there  was  no 
suggestion  of  interaction  effects.  During 


a CBT,  Low  SF 
o MET,  Low  SF 
□ TSF,  Low  SF 
a CBT,  High  SF 
MET,  High  SF 
TSF,  High  SF 


Figure  2.  Percentage  of  days  abstinent  as  a function  of  treat- 
ment modality  and  social  functioning:  Outpatient  arm 


a CBT,  Low  SF 
o MET,  Low  SF 
□ TSF,  Low  SF 
a CBT,  High  SF 
• MET,  High  SF 
■ TSF,  High  SF 


Weeks  in  the  Study 

Figure  3.  Drinks  per  drinking  day  as  a function  of  treatment 
modality  and  social  functioning:  Outpatient  arm 
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Table  5.  Hierarchical  linear  modeling  results  Table  6.  Hierarchical  linear  modeling  results 
for  within-treatment  drinking  in  the  aftercare  for  posttreatment  drinking  in  the  aftercare 
arm  for  social  functioning  arm  for  social  functioning 


MV 

X 

E-1 

X 

MV 

X 

x Tx 
T 

MV 

X 

x Tx 
^2 

MV 

X 

EH 

X 

MVx  Tx 
x T 

MV 

X 

x Tx 
rp 

PDA 

DDD 

PDA 

DDD 

PDA 

DDD 

PDA 

DDD 

PDA  DDD 

PDA 

DDD 

CBT- 

t 

-0.41 

1.46 

-0.35 

-0.50 

1.26 

-0.11 

CBT- 

t 

0.63 

0.24 

1.21  0.18 

-0.63 

-0.50 

MET 

P 

.68 

.14 

.73 

.62 

.21 

.91 

MET 

P 

.53 

.81 

.23  .86 

.53 

.62 

CBT- 

t 

-0.09 

0.86 

-1.34 

0.71 

1.52 

-0.90 

CBT- 

t 

-1.21 

1.19 

2.72  -1.45 

-2.22 

1.52 

TSF 

P 

.93 

.39 

.18 

.48 

.13 

.37 

TSF 

P 

.22 

.23 

.01  .15 

.03 

.13 

MET- 

t 

0.32 

-0.57 

-0.99 

1.19 

0.29 

-0.79 

MET- 

t 

-1.81 

0.95 

1.53  -1.62 

-1.59 

2.00 

TSF 

P 

.75 

.57 

.32 

.23 

.78 

.43 

TSF 

P 

.07 

.34 

.12  .10 

.11 

.05 

Overall 

F 

0.09 

1.08 

0.95 

0.71 

1.34 

0.47 

Overall 

F 

1.69 

0.79 

3.72  1.57 

2.59 

2.16 

effect 

P 

.91 

.34 

.39 

.49 

.26 

.62 

effect 

P 

.19 

.46 

.02  .21 

.08 

.12 

NOTE:  MV=matching  variable,  Social  Functioning; 

Tx=treatment;  T=linear  time;  T2=quadratic  time.  F tests 
were  used  for  the  overall  effect,  and  t tests  were  used  for 
pairwise  treatment  contrasts.  Reported p values  are  based 
on  nondirectional  tests  (i.e.,  two  tailed). 


NOTE:  MV=matching  variable,  Social  Functioning; 

Tx=treatment;  T=linear  time;  T2=quadratic  time.  F tests 
were  used  for  the  overall  effect,  and  t tests  were  used  for 
pairwise  treatment  contrasts.  Reported p values  are  based 
on  nondirectional  tests  (i.e.,  two  tailed). 


the  posttreatment  period  (table  6),  the  CBT- 
TSF  contrast  in  slopes  changed  over  time  for 
FDA  (p=.01)  but  not  for  DDD  (p=.15).  The  per- 
centage of  days  abstinent  by  high  social  func- 
tioning CBT  clients  remained  high  during  the 
followup  period,  while  those  with  low  social 
functioning  initially  did  well  but  then  deterio- 
rated, so  that  they  were  doing  worse  than  the 
high  functioning  CBT  clients  for  most  of  the  fol- 
lowup (see  figure  4). 


a CBT,  Low  SF 
o MET,  Low  SF 
o TSF,  Low  SF 
a CBT,  High  SF 
• MET,  High  SF 
■ TSF,  High  SF 


Figure  4.  Percentage  of  days  abstinent  as  a func- 
tion of  treatment  modality  and  social  functioning: 
Aftercare  arm 


Causal  Chain  Analyses 

The  A Priori  Causal  Chain 

Our  a priori  matching  hypothesis  was  that 
poor  social  functioning  clients  would  have 
better  drinking  outcomes  when  treated  in  CBT, 
while  those  with  high  functioning  would  do 
poorly  when  treated  in  CBT.  This  hypothesis 
was  predicated  on  the  assumption  that  those 
with  poor  social  functioning  would  benefit  from 
the  social  skills  training  provided  for  high  re- 
lapse situations  in  CBT.  For  those  already  hav- 
ing high  social  functioning,  we  assumed  that 
such  skills  training  would  be  superfluous,  thus 
the  focus  of  CBT  treatment  would  be 
misguided. 

Evidence  to  support  this  causal  chain  would 
be  provided  if  it  were  found  that  CBT  improved 
the  social  functioning  of  low  functioning  clients 
more  than  did  either  TSF  or  MET  and  that  im- 
proved social  functioning  was  associated  with 
better  drinking  outcomes.  If  both  of  these  condi- 
tions were  true,  then  further  analysis  would  be 
conducted  to  see  whether  the  improved  social 
functioning  accounted  for  the  hypothesized 
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CBT  versus  TSF  by  social  functioning  matching 
effect.  However,  the  hypothesized  matching  ef- 
fect was  not  observed. 

To  test  the  first  part  of  the  purported  causal 
chain,  a general  linear  models  procedure  was 
used  to  analyze  the  relationship  between  treat- 
ment assignment  and  social  functioning  imme- 
diately following  treatment  after  controlling  for 
social  functioning  at  baseline,  by  arm.  For  both 
arms,  the  relationship  was  found  to  be 
nonsignificant. 

To  test  the  second  part  of  the  purported 
causal  chain,  a general  linear  models  procedure 
was  used  to  separately  analyze  drinking  at  each 
of  three  points  in  time  as  a function  of  social 
functioning  at  that  time,  controlling  for  baseline 
drinking  and  baseline  social  functioning  scores, 
by  arm.  Three  posttreatment  observation  points 
were  used:  end  of  treatment  (3  months),  6 
months  after  treatment  completion  (9  months), 
and  1 year  after  treatment  completion  (15 
months).  These  data  points  were  selected  be- 
cause they  were  the  three  in  which  posttreat- 
ment overall  social  functioning  scores  could  be 
computed  (data  points  at  which  both  the  DrlnC 
and  the  PFI  social  behavior  scale  were  adminis- 
tered). In  every  case  (3-,  9-,  and  15-month  data 
points),  posttreatment  social  functioning  was 
strongly  associated  with  posttreatment  drink- 
ing (p’s  all  <.0001)  after  controlling  for  baseline 
drinking  and  baseline  social  functioning  in  both 
the  outpatient  and  aftercare  arms 

In  summary,  causal  chain  analysis  revealed 
where  the  chain  broke  down.  While  the  relation- 
ship between  posttreatment  social  functioning 
and  PDA  was  supported,  the  relationship  be- 
tween treatment  assignment  and  posttreat- 
ment functioning  was  not. 

Discussion 

The  results  in  the  outpatient  arm  were  oppo- 
site those  hypothesized.  The  effect  appears  to  be 
quite  robust  and  unlikely  to  have  been  produced 
by  chance  alone.  Causal  chain  analyses  indi- 
cated where  the  initial  theory  broke  down — 
CBT  was  not  more  effective  than  the  other  two 
treatments  in  increasing  social  functioning.  So 
even  though  those  who  reported  better  social 
functioning  had  better  drinking  outcomes,  CBT 


clients  were  not  disproportionately  represented 
in  this  group.  Thus,  CBT’s  failure  to 
incrementally  improve  the  drinking  outcomes  of 
clients  with  poor  interpersonal  skills  is  ac- 
counted for. 

What  is  not  accounted  for  is  why  low  function- 
ing clients  should  do  significantly  worse  with 
CBT  than  with  the  other  treatments,  especially 
TSF.  The  theory  underlying  CBT  is  that  alcohol 
clients  lack  coping  skills,  leading  them  to  use 
drinking  as  a dysfunctional  coping  mechanism. 
Learning  adaptive  coping  skills,  taught  in  CBT, 
should  address  the  problem.  Why  should  clients 
with  poor  social  functioning  skills  do  worse  than 
when  treated  with  TSF  or  even  MET? 

One  speculation  offered  to  account  for  this 
poor  showing  is  that,  contrary  to  theory,  to  be 
helped  by  cognitive  behavioral  skills  training, 
clients  may  need  to  have  a modicum  of  skills  al- 
ready available  in  their  repertoire  in  order  to 
make  use  of  further  training.  For  those  not  hav- 
ing the  prerequisite  starting  skills,  the  costs  in- 
volved in  learning  and  utilizing  them  may  pre- 
clude practice,  acquisition,  mastery,  or  general- 
ization of  these  behaviors  to  real  (as  opposed  to 
role  play)  situations.  Certainly,  Project  MATCH 
CBT  did  not  include  any  provision  for  determin- 
ing whether  clients  were  actually  using  the 
skills  that  they  rehearsed  in  therapy. 

The  nonenduring  tendency  for  CBT  clients 
with  high  social  functioning  to  be  doing  better 
than  their  counterparts  during  the  treatment 
phase  and  immediately  following  is  consistent 
with  this  conception  that  those  who  are  likely  to 
benefit  from  CBT  are  those  who  already  have 
good  enough  skills  to  make  further  acquisition 
easier.  However,  the  dissipation  of  the  initial 
gain  suggests  that  use  of  these  skills  may  have 
been  discontinued  not  long  after  the  end  of 
therapy. 

Future  Research  Directions 

One  question  for  further  research  is  why  cli- 
ents with  poor  social  functioning  did  best  in 
TSF.  One  speculation  that  might  be  researched 
is  that  the  involvement  in  AA  that  was  a goal  of 
TSF  might  have  been  of  special  help  to  clients 
with  especially  poor  interpersonal  functioning. 
As  stated  earlier,  AA  views  the  person’s 
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dysfunctional  lifestyle  as  being  attributable  to 
the  disease  of  alcoholism.  Thus,  poor  interper- 
sonal functioning  may  be  attributed  to  factors 
believed  to  be  outside  of  the  person’s  voluntary 
control,  which  only  a long  period  of  sobriety  and 
working  the  12  steps  of  AAcan  rectify.  In  such  a 
circumstance,  there  may  be  a very  broad  toler- 
ance for  deviance  among  other  AA  members. 
The  availability  of  unconditional  regard,  as  long 
as  the  AA  member  seeks  to  stop  drinking,  may 
provide  the  opportunity  for  a person  to  regain 
the  self-esteem  that  might  otherwise  not  be 
forthcoming  from  the  client’s  own  social  net- 
work. An  increase  in  self-respect  in  turn  might 
provide  the  client  with  the  hope  and  motivation 
to  remain  sober  and  begin  to  deal  with  the  nega- 
tive consequences  of  alcohol  consumption. 

A priority  for  future  investigation  with  these 
data  is  a causal  chain  analysis  to  identify  the 
process  that  leads  these  TSF  low  functioning  cli- 
ents to  fare  better  than  would  otherwise  be 
predicted 

Conclusion 

Results  from  the  outpatient  arm  of  the  study 
contradict  the  a priori  hypothesis  that  CBT  will 
be  especially  effective  in  improving  the  drinking 
outcomes  of  clients  with  the  poorest  interper- 
sonal functioning.  Causal  chain  analysis  identi- 
fies the  source  of  failure  for  CBT — such  clients 
do  not  utilize  coping  skills  more  than  do  compa- 
rable clients  in  other  treatments.  However,  un- 
explained is  why  such  clients  do  best  in  TSF 
treatment. 
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ABSTRACT 

The  preceding  chapters  have  as  a common  goal  the  identification  of  what  went  right 
and  what  went  wrong  in  the  theories  leading  to  the  matching  hypotheses.  The  authors  of 
these  chapters  took  a number  of  distinctly  different  approaches  in  meeting  this  common 
goal,  with  varying  levels  of  success.  In  the  present  chapter,  we  review  some  of  these  alter- 
native approaches  with  an  eye  toward  identifying  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  each. 
In  the  process,  we  address  some  of  the  difficulties  inherent  in  the  shift  from  testing  the 
mediation  of  main  effects  to  testing  the  mediation  of  moderator  (or  interaction)  effects 
(as  is  a primary  objective  in  matching  studies).  We  consider  in  this  chapter  the  manner  in 
which  some  of  these  difficulties  can  be  overcome  and  some  of  the  challenges  introduced  in 
the  causal  testing  of  latent  growth  models.  We  conclude  with  prescriptive  guidance 
which  we  hope  will  inform  the  field  as  it  continues  the  fruitful  pursuit  of  causal  chain 
analysis. 


Testing  Causal  Chains 

The  procedure  for  testing  mediation  has  been 
formalized  by  Baron  and  Kenny  (1986)  and  fur- 
ther explicated  by  Holmbeck  (1997).  The  proce- 
dure is  based  upon  empirical  tests  of  four  simple 
conditions.  Following  these  guidelines,  in  order 
to  conclude  that  variable  B mediates  the  rela- 
tionship between  variables  A (independent)  and 
C (dependent;  see  figure  1),  four  conditions 
must  prevail:  (1)  A and  C must  be  related  in  the 
hypothesized  direction,  (2)  A and  B must  be  re- 
lated in  the  hypothesized  direction,  (3)  B must 
be  related  to  C (in  the  hypothesized  direction) 
after  controlling  for  A,  and  (4)  the  relationship 
between  A and  C must  be  smaller  after  control- 
ling for  B than  it  is  before  controlling  for  B.  In 
practice,  the  first  three  conditions  require  the 
relationship  between  the  two  variables  to  be  di- 
rectionally statistically  significant  at  some  pre- 
ordained level  of  a (conventionally,  0.05).  Condi- 
tion 4 is  satisfied  if  the  parameter  estimate  ob- 
tained by  regressing  C on  A (controlhng  for  B)  is 


smaller  than  the  parameter  estimates  obtained 
by  regressing  C on  A without  controlling  for  B. 

Note  that  the  Baron  and  Kenny  formulation 
is  just  as  important  for  models  in  which  media- 
tion is  hypothesized  and  is  not  found  as  it  is  for 
models  in  which  mediation  is  hypothesized  and 
is  found,  because  strict  adherence  to  the  four 
steps  provides  an  indication  of  where  the  pur- 
ported causal  chain  broke  down  if  the  hypothe- 
sized mediation  cannot  be  empirically  verified. 
Relying  on  figure  1 again  for  example,  if  A is 
found  not  to  be  significantly  related  to  B (and/or 
if  C is  found  not  to  be  significantly  related  to  B 
after  controlling  for  A),  it  provides  an  immedi- 
ate indication  of  the  locus  of  a logical  flaw  in  the 
hypothesized  causal  chain.  Thus,  Baron  and 
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Figure  1.  Model  of  a mediated  effect,  where  B is  a 
purported  mediator  of  the  relationship  between  A 
and  C. 

Kenny  (1987)  and  Holmbeck  (1997)  understate 
the  value  of  the  four-step  procedure  to  the  pro- 
cess of  causal  chain  analysis:  in  addition  to  pro- 
viding a rigorous  test  of  whether  mediation  oc- 
curs, these  four  steps  also  provide  an  indication 
of  where  the  purported  model  failed  when  hy- 
pothesized mediation  is  found  not  to  occur. 

One  implication  of  this  four-step  procedure  is 
that  relationships  which  might  appear  to  be 
mediational  are  not.  Consider  the  case  where 
we  know  a priori  that  some  factor  A is  a strong 
causal  factor  for  C,  and  it  does  so  through  only 
one  mechanism,  which  is  to  induce  variation  in 
B,  with  Abeing  the  sole  cause  of  B.  For  example, 
suppose  that  there  was  an  exact  dose  response 
between  amount  of  smoking  in  a 6-month  period 
(A)  and  buildup  of  plaque  on  arteries  (B).  Sec- 
ond, let’s  assume  that  there  is  a strong  dose  re- 
sponse between  the  thickness  of  the  plaque  in 
the  arteries  and  resting  blood  pressure  (C),  al- 
though this  is  not  the  only  cause  of  C.  Suppose 
this  leads  to  a correlation  between  A and  B of  1, 
between  B and  C of  0.5,  and  between  A and  C of 
0.5.  If  we  calculate  the  semipartial  correlation 
of  B and  C,  controlling  for  A,  it  will  be  zero.  Ini- 
tially, this  might  seem  to  be  an  example  where 
full  causal  mediation  is  in  place,  but  condition  3 
does  not  hold,  because  B is  not  related  to  C after 
controlling  for  A. 

The  problem  here  is  that  the  standard  that 
was  set  in  answer  to  the  question  of  “what  con- 
stitutes mediation?”  is  lower  than  that  required 
by  Baron  and  Kenny.  Under  this  example, 
Baron  and  Kenny  would  insist  that  before  B 
(plaque  buildup  in  the  arteries)  is  called  a medi- 
ator, it  is  necessary  to  establish  that  it  is  a 


causal  factor  of  C (high  blood  pressure).  When  A 
is  the  sole  causal  antecedent  of  B (as  in  this  ex- 
ample), then  while  it  might  be  the  case  that  B 
(plaque)  is  a causal  factor  of  C (high  blood  pres- 
sure), it  might  alternatively  be  the  case  that 
smoking  is  the  true  causal  factor  and  that 
plaque  is  just  “along  for  the  ride  ”.  Essentially, 
Baron  and  Kenny  require  that  B be  established 
as  a true  causal  factor  of  C before  it  is  called  a 
mediator,  and  this  is  not  possible  if  A and  B are 
perfectly  (or  very  highly)  correlated. 

To  drive  the  point  to  an  absurdity,  suppose 
that  there  is  a fourth  variable  (D)  which  is 
highly  correlated  with  both  A and  B in  this  ex- 
ample: for  instance,  suppose  that  D is  “percent- 
age of  friends  who  are  smokers”.  Now,  suppose 
we  have  measured  only  A,  D,  and  C,  and  we 
wish  to  know  if  D mediates  the  relationship  be- 
tween A and  C.  If  condition  3 was  merely 
bivariate  and  did  not  control  for  A,  it  would  al- 
low us  to  reach  the  dubious  conclusion  that  per- 
centage of  friends  who  are  smokers  mediates 
the  relationship  between  smoking  and  blood 
pressure.  (This  is  a dubious  conclusion  because 
it  is  doubtful  that  having  a greater  percentage 
of  friends  who  smoke  causes  high  blood  pres- 
sure.) By  controlling  for  A,  condition  3 would 
eliminate  this  variable  as  a potential  mediator, 
because  it  has  not  been  proven  that  percentage 
of  friends  who  are  smokers  (D)  is  causally  re- 
lated to  high  blood  pressure.  In  the  same  way 
that  D is  eliminated  as  a potential  mediator  by 
Holmbeck’s  condition  3 under  this  model,  B 
would  be  eliminated  as  a potential  mediator  un- 
der the  model  of  the  original  example — and  for 
the  same  reason. 

The  difference  here  is  one  of  could  be  versus  is 
a mediator.  In  the  example,  plaque  buildup  could 
be  a mediator  but  we  are  not  sure  it  is  causal ly 
linked  to  high  blood  pressure,  so  we  do  not  call  it 
a mediator  under  the  Baron  and  Kenny  stan- 
dard. Under  Baron  and  Kenny,  a higher  stan- 
dard needs  to  be  met  in  order  to  establish  media- 
tion: there  needs  to  be  evidence  of  a causal  link 
between  the  putative  mediator  and  the  outcome 
before  mediation  can  be  established. 

A potential  weakness  in  this  four-step  ap- 
proach lies  with  its  rather  cavalier  t reatmcnt  « l 
variables  outside  the  model  which  could  influ- 
ence the  outcome.  For  example,  the  under- 
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pinning  of  the  condition-2  requirement  that  A 
and  B be  related  lies  with  the  logical  assertion 
that,  in  order  for  B to  mediate  the  relationship 
between  A and  C,  B has  to  be  caused  by  A.  How- 
ever, merely  establishing  that  A and  B are  re- 
lated provides  a necessary  but  totally  insuffi- 
cient empirical  test  for  the  causal  assertion  be- 
cause it  does  not  account  for  the  possibility  that 
A and  B are  not  causally  linked  but  are  rather 
both  consequences  of  some  antecedent  variable. 
Thus,  a much  stronger  test  of  condition  2 than  is 
found  in  the  typical  application  of  the  Baron  and 
Kenny  formulation  would  require  A and  B to  be 
related  after  controlling  for  other  variables 
which  might  represent  alternative  explanations 
for  the  existence  of  the  relationship.  Similarly, 
although  it  is  not  frequently  cited  in  applica- 
tions of  the  Baron  and  Kenny  formulation, 
condition  3 would  be  much  stronger  if,  in  addi- 
tion to  controlling  for  A,  additional  control  vari- 
ables were  added  to  the  model  which  would  re- 
fute potential  threats  to  internal  validity. 

A fully  comparable  alternative  approach  for 
testing  mediation  employs  structural  equation 
modeling.  Under  this  approach,  the  direct  A-C 
effect  is  initially  estimated  by  omitting  B from 
the  model.  Following  this,  a full  model  contain- 
ing both  the  direct  (A-C)  and  indirect  (A-B-C) 
linkages  is  tested.  Mediation  occurs  when  (1) 
the  A-C  effect  in  the  initial  model  is  direction- 
ally  significant,  (2)  the  A-B  and  (3)  B-C  effects 
in  the  second  model  are  directionally  signifi- 
cant, and  (4)  the  A-C  effect  in  the  second  model 
is  less  than  the  A-C  effect  in  the  first  model. 
These  conditions  are  exactly  analogous  to  the 
Holmbeck  (1997)  explication  of  Baron  and 
Kenny’s  (1986)  formulation. 

The  choice  between  these  two  alternatives  is 
often  driven  by  whether  the  investigator  has 
multiple  indicators  for  A,  B,  and/or  C.  The  two 
approaches  are  fully  equivalent  when  each  of 
the  variables  is  measured  by  a single  indicator. 
Multiple  indicator  models  dictate  the  selection 
of  a structural  equation  modeling  procedure  as 
the  analytical  procedure  of  choice. 

While  these  two  approaches  have  been  widely 
adopted  for  testing  simple  mediation  hypothe- 
ses, the  formal  test  of  a matching  causal  chain  is 
one  level  more  sophisticated,  in  that  it  requires 
testing  for  mediation  of  a moderator  (i.e., 


interaction)  effect  rather  than  of  the  main  effect 
that  is  addressed  under  the  Baron  and  Kenny 
formulation  and  by  a structural  equation  mod- 
eling approach.  The  additional  challenge  im- 
posed by  a matching  hypothesis  is  further 
heightened  under  a structural  equation  model- 
ing approach,  where  detection  of  interactions 
involving  latent  constructs  has  proven  particu- 
larly daunting. 

Even  under  the  single-indicator  Baron  and 
Kenny  formulation,  the  purported  causal  path 
can  take  any  of  several  different  forms.  The  po- 
tential for  these  different  forms  imposes  a con- 
siderably greater  burden  on  the  investigator, 
who  must  explicate  the  model  to  be  tested  in  ad- 
vance of  formally  testing  any  causal  chain  hy- 
potheses. As  described  subsequently,  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Baron  and  Kenny  formulation  for 
single-indicator  models  to  mediated  moderation 
models  is  relatively  straightforward,  given  that 
the  investigator  has  adequately  explicated  the 
postulated  model  in  advance. 

Some  authors  in  this  monograph  approached 
the  mediated  moderation  question  by  testing 
each  treatment  condition  separately,  similar  to 
the  “within-groups”  approach  critiqued  by 
Finney  and  associates  (1984).  Such  an  approach 
carries  the  advantage  of  being  arguably  simpler 
to  understand  and  to  execute  than  following  the 
Baron  and  Kenny  four-step  formulation.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  the  use  of  this  approach  does 
not  permit  either  a formal  test  for  the  existence 
of  mediation  or  a reflection  of  the  locus  of  failure 
in  a failed  causal  chain.  The  anger  matching  hy- 
pothesis, for  example,  is  predicated  on  the  pre- 
sumption that  pretreatment  anger  leads  to  re- 
sistance, and  that  MET  more  effectively  deals 
with  resistance  than  does  (for  example)  CBT. 
One  approach  for  testing  such  a hypothesis 
would  require  the  assessment  of  pretreatment 
anger  and  posttreatment  resistance.  A causal 
diagram  of  this  hypothesized  model  is  presented 
in  figure  2.  While  separate  testing  of  an  anger 
-*posttreatment  resistance  link  for  MET  versus 
CBT  clients  might  reveal  a significant  relation- 
ship among  CBT  clients  and  a nonsignificant  re- 
lationship among  MET  clients  (as  hypothe- 
sized), the  magnitude  of  the  between-treatment 
difference  in  the  strength  of  the  link  might  be 
small  and  nonsignificant — especially  in  the  case 
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Figure  2.  Example  of  a purported  mediated  mod- 
erator relationship 

where  CBT  reflects  marginal  significance  (i.e.,p 
slightly  below  a)  and  MET  reflects  marginal 
nonsignificance  (i.e.,  p slightly  above  a).  Fur- 
thermore, if  separate  testing  of  MET  versus 
CBT  clients  revealed  that  both  groups  reflected 
a significant  relationship  between  anger  and 
posttreatment  resistance  (as  would  also  be  con- 
sistent with  the  theory),  there  would  be  no 
mechanism  using  this  approach  for  determining 
whether  the  anger-resistance  link  was  signifi- 
cantly weaker  for  MET  clients  than  for  CBT  cli- 
ents. Thus,  separate  analysis  of  the  treatments 
can  actually  be  counterproductive,  incorrectly 
suggesting  (in  some  situations)  a mediating  ef- 
fect that  does  not  exist  and  incorrectly  failing  to 
validate  the  existence  of  a mediating  effect 
when  it  does  exist. 

There  is  a deceptive  attraction  of  analyzing 
treatment  groups  separately  for  the  purposes  of 
determining  the  locus  of  causal  chain  break- 
downs. If  the  results  of  separate-group  analysis 
fail  to  reveal  a relationship  (e.g.,  between  anger 
and  resistance)  in  a group  where  it  was  hypoth- 
esized, or  if  the  relationship  is  found  in  a group 
where  it  was  not  hypothesized,  this  would  at 
first  glance  seem  to  provide  an  indication  of 
where  the  causal  chain  failed.  However,  the  for- 
mer case  requires  the  methodologically  incor- 
rect practice  of  accepting  the  null  hypothesis. 
The  “failure  to  reveal”  a relationship  (at  some 
preordained  level  of  certainty,  as  manifested  in 
the  investigator-specified  type  1 error  level)  is 
not  the  logical  equivalent  of  “determining  with 
certainty  that  the  relationship  does  not  exist.” 
The  latter  case  is  also  logically  flawed:  any 
non-zero  relationship  can  be  found  to  be  statisti- 
cally significant  if  the  group  size  is  large 
enough,  and  therefore  a finding  of  an  unantici- 
pated “significant”  relationship  may  be  nothing 


more  than  an  artifact  of  sample  size.  Thus,  the 
practice  of  separately  analyzing  treatment 
groups  in  order  to  determine  the  locus  of  fail- 
ures in  the  hypothesized  causal  chain  is  fraught 
with  methodological  shortcomings. 

How,  then,  does  a researcher  who  wishes  to 
investigate  the  loci  of  a causal  chain  failure  (or 
to  statistically  validate  a hypothesized  causal 
chain)  proceed  in  the  context  of  a matching  (or, 
more  generally,  moderator)  hypothesis?  The  an- 
swer lies  in  a joint  analysis  of  all  treatment 
groups  using  an  extension  of  the  Baron  and 
Kenny  formulation.  In  the  anger-resistance  ex- 
ample, because  anger  is  hypothesized  to  lead  to 
resistance,  the  interaction  between  anger  and 
treatment  is  hypothesized  as  a distal  reflection 
of  the  more  proximal  interaction  between  resis- 
tance and  treatment.  Phrased  more  formally, 
the  resistance-treatment  interaction  is  hypoth- 
esized to  mediate  the  anger-treatment  interac- 
tion. This  provides  a slightly  more  sophisticated 
application  of  the  Baron  and  Kenny  formula- 
tion, where  A in  figure  1 represents  the  an- 
ger-treatment interaction,  B represents  the  in- 
teraction between  resistance  and  treatment, 
and  C represents  drinking  behavior  (figure  3). 

With  these  simple  representations  in  place, 
the  four-step  Baron  and  Kenny  formulation  (as 
elucidated  by  Holmbeck)  can  now  be  applied  in 


Figure  3.  Testing  a purported  mediated  modera- 
tor relationship 
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order  to  obtain  a formal  statistical  test  of  the  hy- 
pothesis of  mediation.  The  only  challenging  part 
of  this  formulation  lies  in  step  2 (establishing  a 
relationship  between  A and  B),  because  B is  now 
an  interaction.  If  the  hypothesized  interaction 
involves  only  two  groups,  B is  a vector  composed 
of  the  product  of  the  two  constituent  variables. 
In  this  case,  step  2 of  the  Baron  and  Kenny  for- 
mulation can  be  implemented  under  a standard 
general  linear  model.  If  the  hypothesized  inter- 
action involves  more  than  two  groups,  B is  an 
array  composed  of  k-  1 product  variables  (where 
k is  the  number  of  groups  specified  in  the  hy- 
pothesis). In  this  case,  step  2 of  the  Baron  and 
Kenny  formulation  can  be  implemented  under  a 
standard  multivariate  general  linear  model. 

We  noted  earlier  that  the  Baron  and  Kenny 
formulation  is  just  as  important  in  determining 
where  a purported  mediational  model  failed  as 
it  is  in  determining  the  empirical  plausibility  of 
a hypothesized  mediational  model.  The  quintes- 
sential importance  of  this  dual  applicability  is 
no  less  salient  in  the  extension  of  the  Baron  and 
Kenny  formulation  to  the  mediation  of  modera- 
tor models  than  it  is  to  the  base  applications  ref- 
erenced by  Baron  and  Kenny  and  by  Holmbeck. 
The  simple  substitution  of  interaction  terms  for 
A and  for  B in  the  Baron  and  Kenny  formulation 
underscores  two  critical  issues  for  investigators 
wishing  to  employ  causal  chain  analysis.  First, 
it  is  crucial  that  the  investigator  rigorously 
specify,  in  advance,  the  specific  causal  chain(s) 
that  is  (are)  hypothesized,  and  then  proceed  to 
test  exactly  that  chain.  Second,  in  matching  (or 
attribute-by-treatment)  models,  where  the  fo- 
cus is  on  hypothesizing  and  testing  group  differ- 
ences in  the  relationship  between  an  attribute 
and  an  outcome  variable,  analyzing  the  groups 
separately  will  lead  to  a suboptimal  (and,  in  all 
likelihood,  inconclusive)  result. 

Canonical  Models  and  the 
Testing  of  Causal  Chains 

As  described  earlier  (pp.  21-26),  the  expan- 
sion of  the  Baron  and  Kenny  (1986)  formulation 
to  include  the  mediation  of  moderator  (interac- 
tion) effects  carries  with  it  the  concomitant  ex- 
pansion of  the  types  of  models  that  can  be 


investigated.  Figure  2,  for  example,  represents  a 
model  in  which  the  purported  matching  effect  is 
hypothesized  to  occur  as  a result  of  the 
surrogation  of  a matching  variable  (anger)  for  a 
more  proximal  variable  (resistance)  which  inter- 
acts with  treatment.  Alternatively,  the  investiga- 
tor might  hypothesize  that  the  treatment  leads 
to  a proximal  outcome  which  interacts  with  the 
matching  variable  vis-a-vis  drinking  behavior. 
The  Typology  Hypothesis  Team,  for  example,  hy- 
pothesized that  CBT  and  TSF  would  differ  from 
MET  in  the  amount  of  structure  inherent  in  the 
treatment  modality,  and  that  degree  of  structure 
would  interact  with  Typology  (Type  A vs.  Type  B) 
in  affecting  drinking  behavior. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  value  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  canonical  models  is  pri- 
marily descriptive.  Whereas  Canonical  Type  1 
focuses  on  a proximal  effect  of  treatment  to  ex- 
plain the  hypothesized  interaction,  Canonical 
Type  2 focuses  on  a proximal  effect  of  the  match- 
ing variable.  The  empirical  test  of  a Canonical 
Type  1 model,  however,  continues  to  follow  the 
four-step  Baron  and  Kenny  (1986)  formulation. 
In  the  case  of  Typology,  for  example,  A would  be 
replaced  by  the  Typology-Treatment  interac- 
tion, and  B would  be  replaced  by  the 
Typology-Structure  interaction  (see  figure  1). 

A third  canonical  form,  which  we  identify  as 
Canonical  Type  3A,  is  exemplified  in  the 
motivational  readiness  causal  chain.  Here,  the 
interaction  between  treatment  and  readiness  to 
change  was  hypothesized  to  affect  alcohol  absti- 
nence self-efficacy  (the  putative  mediator) 
which,  in  turn,  was  hypothesized  to  affect 
drinking  outcome.  In  terms  of  the  Baron  and 
Kenny  (1986)  formulation,  the  formal  testing  of 
this  type  of  model  is  slightly  simpler  than  the 
other  two  canonical  forms  we  have  introduced: 
A is  replaced  by  the  original  matching  interac- 
tion (e.g.,  treatment-readiness  to  change),  and 
B is  replaced  by  the  putative  mediator  (e.g.,  al- 
cohol abstinence  self-efficacy). 

The  fourth  canonical  form,  which  we  identify 
as  Canonical  Type  3B,  is  tested  in  the  same  way 
as  model  3A.  What  is  different  is  that  the  con- 
tent of  the  putative  mediator  in  3B  is  a change 
in  the  therapeutic  implementation  hypothe- 
sized to  occur  as  a result  of  the  original  match- 
ing interaction. 
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Inherent  Difficulties 

We  have  argued  above  that  the  formal  proce- 
dure for  testing  a putative  causal  chain  involv- 
ing a matching  effect  is  not,  if  applied  with  suffi- 
cient rigor,  arduously  more  difficult  than  the 
formal  procedure  for  testing  the  type  of 
mediational  model  described  by  Baron  and 
Kenny  (1986).  However,  there  are  analytical 
considerations  which  make  the  detection  of  in- 
teraction effects  considerably  more  difficult 
than  the  detection  of  main  effects. 

Although  interaction  effects  are  frequently 
found  in  experimental  studies,  they  are  notori- 
ously more  difficult  to  detect  in  field  settings.  A 
number  of  reasons  for  this  difficulty  have  been 
cited,  including  the  covariance  of  the  interaction 
term  with  its  component  variables,  differences 
in  measurement  error,  the  use  of  nonlinear 
scales,  and  differential  residual  variances  of  in- 
teractions once  the  component  main  effects 
have  been  partialed  out.  McClelland  and  Judd 
(1993)  have  shown  that  tests  of  interactions  in 
field  studies  will  often  have  less  than  20  percent 
of  the  efficiency  of  optimal  experimental  tests. 
Centering  the  component  variables  prior  to  cre- 
ating a product-term  interaction  may  reduce 
the  problem  (see  Aiken  and  West  1991),  al- 
though the  usefulness  of  this  procedure  in  sig- 
nificantly reducing  the  problem  remains  un- 
clear (see  Finney  et  al.  1984).  In  general,  the 
powerful  detection  of  interaction  effects  in  field 
settings  remains  a highly  elusive  goal,  the  care- 
ful design  and  large  sample  size  of  Project 
MATCH  notwithstanding. 

Statistical  Considerations 

It  has  been  noted  with  some  alarm  that  the 
number  of  Project  MATCH  a priori  hypotheses 
which  were  confirmed  empirically  is  substan- 
tially less  than  what  would  be  expected  by 
chance  (using  a type  1 error  rate  of  0.05).  Does 
this  reflect  negatively  on  our  ability  to  under- 
stand the  complex  relationships  involved  in 
treatment  matching  for  alcoholism?  The  preced- 
ing chapters  of  this  monograph  would  certainly 
underscore  just  how  complex  some  of  these  rela- 
tionships can  be.  But  it  is  also  possible  that  sta- 
tistical issues  reduced  the  power  of  the  study  to 


identify  hypothesized  matching  relationships. 
Three  issues  are  of  particular  interest:  the  na- 
ture of  the  outcome  measures,  the  inability  to 
capitalize  on  the  virtues  of  a latent  growth 
model,  and  the  possibility  of  undiscovered  site 
differences.  We  consider  each  of  these  in  turn. 

The  Nature  of  Outcome  Measures. 

Alcohol  data  are  notorious  in  their  departure 
from  the  assumptions  of  the  general  linear 
model.  There  are  often  clusters  of  “extreme”  val- 
ues (e.g.,  abstinence),  the  observations  are 
rarely  normally  distributed  around  the  regres- 
sion line,  and  the  relationships  may  be 
curvilinear.  In  contrast,  most  of  the  analytical 
procedures  employed  in  alcohol  research  re- 
quire nicely  distributed  mound-shaped  data  for 
which  p values  are  reasonably  accurate. 

In  order  to  bridge  the  gap  between  data  as  we 
would  like  them  to  be  and  data  as  they  present 
themselves,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  attempt  to  in- 
duce normality  and  homoskedasticity  through 
some  sort  of  transformation.  For  example,  a log 
transformation  can  often  be  helpful  when  the 
data  are  severely  skewed  to  the  right;  a negative 
log  transformation  can  be  employed  when  the 
data  are  severely  skewed  to  the  left.  Square  root 
transformations  are  frequently  of  use  when  the 
skew  is  not  quite  so  severe. 

Transforming  data  presents  two  principal 
problems.  First,  interpreting  the  transformed 
data  can  often  be  challenging  in  the  absence  of 
obvious  theoretical  relevance,  and  therefore  the 
results  frequently  have  to  be  “back  translated 
by  employing  a reverse  (or  reciprocal)  transfor- 
mation in  order  to  bring  the  units  back  into  an 
interpretable  metric.  This  is  particularly  chal- 
lenging with  alcohol  treatment  outcome  data, 
where  the  nature  of  the  skew  is  likely  to  change 
across  time.  For  example,  prior  to  treatment 
drinking  frequency  measures  (such  as  percent 
age  of  days  abstinent)  are  likely  to  be  positively 
skewed,  with  most  individuals  reflecting  < an 
paratively  low  values  and  some  outliers  reflect 
ing  comparatively  high  values  of  abstinent 
days.  However,  posttreatment  (and  part icularl> 
immediately  posttreatment),  these*  same  mea- 
sures are  likely  to  be  negatively  skewed,  with 
most  individuals  reflecting  comparatively  high 
values  and  some  outliers  reflecting  cwnip.nn 
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tively  low  values.  This  nonnormality  problem 
then  poses  a challenge  to  the  researcher:  should 
the  same  transformation  be  applied  both  at 
baseline  and  posttreatment  (in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  integrity  of  the  interpretation  of  the 
transformed  variable),  or  should  different 
transformations  be  applied  to  the  same  meas- 
ure taken  at  different  times  in  order  to  respond 
to  the  requisite  assumptions  under  the  general 
linear  model? 

In  Project  MATCH,  the  former  approach  was 
ultimately  selected,  although  the  question  was 
thoroughly  debated.  In  the  end,  employing  dif- 
ferent transformations  on  the  same  variable  at 
different  points  in  time  was  viewed  as  indefensi- 
ble. However,  this  decision  necessarily  moved 
the  analysis  plan  away  from  the  assumptions 
necessary  for  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  p 
values  that  were  critical  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  results.  Alternative  operationalizations  of 
the  primary  outcome  measures  were  considered 
(e.g.,  a dichotomization  such  as  abstinent/ 
nonabstinent  or  heavy  drinking/not-heavy- 
drinking),  but  the  loss  of  information  in  such  al- 
ternative operationalizations  was  considered 
too  great  to  base  the  entire  trial  on  it. 

A second  problem  associated  with  transform- 
ing the  data  to  conform  to  the  requisite  assump- 
tions of  the  general  linear  model  was  that,  even 
after  transformation,  the  data  did  not  conform 
very  well  to  these  assumptions.  When  you  have 
a large  group  of  heavy  drinkers  (at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  trial)  or  of  light  drinkers  (immedi- 
ately following  the  end  of  treatment),  normality 
cannot  be  even  reasonably  approximated  in 
measures  such  as  percentage  of  days  abstinent. 
Thus,  the  p values  on  which  the  trial  results 
were  based  were  predicated  on  untenable  as- 
sumptions. The  exact  effect  of  these  departures 
from  assumptions  is  unknown,  but  is  likely  to 
have  contributed  at  least  somewhat  to  the  in- 
ability to  detect  a large  number  of  “statistically 
significant”  matching  effects. 

It  should  also  be  recognized  that  the  primary 
intensity  outcome  measure  (drinks  per  drinking 
day)  possesses  a property  that  limits  its 
interpretability.  In  order  to  assign  a value  to 
this  variable  for  all  subjects  in  the  trial,  it  was 
necessary  to  define  a value  for  this  indicator  to 
take  on  when  the  individual  did  not  drink  at  all 


during  the  period  under  study.  After  consider- 
able debate,  the  Project  MATCH  Steering  Com- 
mittee decided  to  retain  this  variable  as  one  of 
the  two  primary  outcome  variables  and  to  as- 
sign the  value  zero  to  anyone  whose  number  of 
drinking  days  during  the  period  was  zero.  Thus, 
low  scores  on  this  variable  could  indicate  either 
of  two  things:  a truly  low  intensity  or  no  drink- 
ing days  at  all  (and  therefore  no  basis  for  com- 
puting the  intensity).  The  potential  multi- 
dimensionality associated  with  this  variable 
may  also  have  been  a contributor  to  the  dearth 
of  significant  findings.  (In  fact,  fewer  matching 
effects  were  observed  for  the  drinks  per  drink- 
ing day  outcome  variable  than  for  the  percent- 
age of  days  abstinent  matching  variable.) 

Latent  Growth  Modeling 

This  study  presented  one  of  the  largest  oppor- 
tunities to  introduce  the  features  of  latent 
growth  modeling  to  the  domain  of  randomized 
clinical  trials.  Latent  growth  modeling  provides 
a feature  not  available  in  more  traditional  forms 
of  the  general  linear  model:  the  ability  to  re- 
move random  between-subject  variation  from 
the  error  term  when  testing  hypotheses  about 
fixed  effects  (such  as  the  matching  hypotheses). 
The  approach  is  particularly  useful  when  the  in- 
dividuals in  a well-defined  subgroup  (such  as 
those  who  receive  a certain  form  of  treatment 
modality)  follow  a similar  pattern  of  increase  or 
decline  in  drinking  behavior  across  time.  When 
this  is  the  case,  removing  the  between-subject 
variation  from  the  error  term  of  the  Ftest  of  an 
a priori  contrast  can  greatly  increase  the  power 
of  the  analysis  to  detect  hypothesized 
relationships. 

Unfortunately,  the  subjects  in  Project 
MATCH  revealed  remarkable  heterogeneity  in 
drinking  behavior  across  time,  even  among  sub- 
jects who  were  in  identical  treatment  modali- 
ties, identical  sites,  similar  baseline  drinking 
levels,  and  similar  demographic  profiles.  While 
a clear-cut  overall  decrease  in  drinking  was  evi- 
dent across  the  12-week  treatment  period,  and  a 
slow  regression  toward  more  drinking  was  evi- 
dent across  the  posttreatment  followup  period, 
there  was  little  evidence  to  suggest  that  well-de- 
fined subgroups  of  individuals  followed  a simi- 
lar (and  distinguishable)  growth  trajectory. 
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After  extensive  analysis,  it  became  clear  that 
the  best  theoretically  grounded  model  to  fit 
these  data  was  quadratic  (allowing  for  a 
curvilinear  growth  pattern  across  time),  but 
even  under  such  a model  the  between-subject 
heterogeneity  was  quite  high.  As  a result  of  this 
heterogeneity,  there  was  little  to  commend  this 
approach  over  the  more  traditional  multi- 
variate analysis  of  covariance  procedure — a fact 
which  was  born  out  in  the  highly  similar  results 
across  the  two  procedures. 

Do  these  results  suggest  that  latent  growth 
analysis  (also  known  as  hierarchical  linear 
modeling)  has  a limited  (if  any)  role  in  longitudi- 
nal studies  of  drinking  behavior?  Probably  not: 
the  promise  of  latent  growth  is  still  very  real. 
The  failure  here  was  likely  attributable  in  large 
part  to  the  previously  noted  aberrational  distri- 
butional characteristics  of  the  primary  outcome 
measures.  With  measures  which  provide  clearer 
growth  patterns  of  individual  change  across 
time,  it  is  likely  that  latent  growth  analysis  will 
prove  to  be  considerably  more  powerful  than  the 
classical  multivariate  analysis  of  covariance  ap- 
proach. But  with  outcome  measures  as  hetero- 
geneous as  the  Project  MATCH  primary  out- 
come variables,  there  is  little  apparent  justifica- 
tion for  more  sophisticated  analytical  tech- 
niques such  as  latent  growth  analysis. 

Undiscovered  Site  Differences 

The  Project  MATCH  analysis  plan  was  cen- 
tered around  the  assumption  of  a common 
model  of  drinking  behavior  influences  for  all 
outpatient  subjects  (and  a distinct  common 
model  for  all  aftercare  subjects),  with  site  ad- 
justments for  baseline  and  demographic  differ- 
ences. This  assumption  provided  a large  pool  of 
subjects  (with  commensurately  large  power)  for 
testing  the  primary  matching  hypotheses. 

The  common-model  assumption  is,  however, 
a double-edged  sword:  while  it  provides  the  ba- 
sis for  powerful  detection  of  hypothesized 
matching  effects,  it  also  opens  up  the  possibility 
of  considerable  within-sample  heterogeneity.  In 
essence,  after  minor  adjustments  for  cross-site 
differences  in  baseline  drinking  and  demo- 
graphic characteristics,  the  assumption  views 
the  data  as  if  the  subjects  were  all  selected  from 
a single  source,  which  they  were  not. 


An  extensive  analysis  provided  no  indication 
of  systematic  cross-site  differences  which,  if  not 
accounted  for,  would  influence  the  results  of  the 
study.  Nevertheless,  the  question  remains 
whether  focusing  the  analysis  on  individual 
sites  would  have  reduced  the  heterogeneity  to  a 
sufficient  level  to  overcome  the  resulting  loss  in 
power. 

Conclusion 

Why  the  matches  believed  to  be  so  promising 
investigated  in  Project  MATCH  were  not  sup- 
ported remains  an  uncertainty.  Although  those 
hoping  for  recommendations  on  robust  clinical 
matching  algorithms  were  disappointed,  a great 
deal  of  guidance  and  wisdom  regarding  the  de- 
sign and  analysis  of  subsequent  matching  stud- 
ies has  been  achieved.  A decade  ago,  when 
MATCH  was  conceptualized  and  implemented, 
the  methodology  developed  by  Baron  and  Kenny 
(1986)  for  testing  for  mediators  was  not  well  un- 
derstood and  had  not  been  disseminated  to  the 
alcohol  treatment  research  community.  By  the 
time  Holmbeck  (1997)  published  his  paper  clari- 
fying this  methodology,  MATCH  had  been  com- 
pleted. Now  that  mediator  analysis  has  become 
well  known  to  the  field,  future  studies  will  bene- 
fit from  these  clarified  procedures.  The  MATCH 
causal  chain  analysis,  despite  its  early  incep- 
tion, provides  direction  to  those  seeking  to  un- 
dertake mediation  analyses  of  moderator 
variables. 

Five  lessons  learned  from  Project  MATCH 
pertain  to  the  conduct  of  future  treatment  out- 
come studies. 

First,  it  is  absolutely  critical  that  the  investi- 
gator be  clear  not  only  about  what  is  being  hy- 
pothesized but  also  about  why  that  matching 
hypothesis  is  being  proposed.  Advancement  of 
theory  is  not  well  served  by  being  right  for  the 
wrong  reason. 

Second,  it  is  equally  important  that  the  re- 
search test  both  the  hypothesis  itself  and  the 
purported  causal  chain  in  a statistically  defensi- 
ble manner.  As  we  examined  each  of  the  causal 
chains  presented  in  this  monograph,  these  were 
the  two  tenets  of  causal  chain  testing  protocol 
that  were  commonly  violated.  Even  when  the 
hypothesized  chain  was  structurally  sound  and 
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well  defended,  the  failure  to  follow  the  four 
steps  of  the  Baron  and  Kenny  formulation  (or 
their  equivalents  under  a structural  equation 
model)  often  led  to  a disappointing  inability  to 
identify  where  the  chains  failed.  Although  re- 
quiring minor  modification  for  nonadditive 
models,  the  seminal  foundation  laid  by  Baron 
and  Kenny  for  testing  mediational  models  pro- 
vides a solid  framework  for  not  only  determin- 
ing whether  the  purported  causal  model  of  a 
matching  hypothesis  is  tenable,  but  also  for 
identifying  the  locus  of  failure  in  those  situa- 
tions where  the  hypothesized  causal  model  is 
not  supported. 

In  our  review  of  the  preceding  chapters,  we 
found  two  tenets  of  the  causal  chain  testing  pro- 
tocol that  were  frequently  violated.  The  first 
was  the  failure  to  rigorously  specify,  in  advance, 
the  specific  causal  chain(s)  that  was  (were)  hy- 
pothesized and  then  to  proceed  to  test  exactly 
that  chain.  The  second  was  the  failure  to  follow 
the  four  steps  of  the  Baron  and  Kenny  formula- 
tion (or  their  equivalents  under  a structural 
equation  model),  often  leading  to  an  inability  to 
identify  where  the  chains  failed. 

Third,  particularly  in  alcohol  research  (where 
the  outcome  measures  often  defy  requisite  dis- 
tributional assumptions  of  the  analytical  tech- 
nique), the  distributional  characteristics  of  the 
data  are  important  factors  in  considering  the 
choice  of  analytical  technique.  Sophisticated  an- 
alytical approaches  such  as  latent  growth  anal- 
ysis will  be  of  little  value  in  the  context  of  data 
which  do  not  support  the  requisite  distribu- 
tional assumptions. 

Fourth,  the  above-mentioned  point  notwith- 
standing, the  promise  of  latent  growth  analysis 
looms  quite  large  in  longitudinal  alcohol  re- 
search where  (1)  the  outcome  measures  are  not 
characterized  by  gross  skewness  and  ^individ- 
uals are  likely  to  be  characterizable  by  their 
unique  growth  pattern.  Project  MATCH  demon- 
strated the  feasibility  of  latent  growth  analysis 
in  a multisite  randomized  clinical  trial. 

Fifth,  while  a larger  number  of  subjects 
means  greater  power  to  detect  hypothesized  ef- 
fects, larger  is  not  always  synonymous  with 
better — especially  when  the  subjects  come  from 
multiple  sites.  The  increased  heterogeneity  may 


offset  the  gains  in  power.  To  the  extent  that  a 
smaller  sample  accurately  reflects  the  systemic 
behavior  of  a smaller  definable  population  of 
theoretical  or  practitioner  interest,  the  investi- 
gator might  be  well  advised  to  move  in  this  di- 
rection rather  than  focusing  on  a larger, 
multisite,  sample. 

Some  have  criticized  Project  MATCH  because 
it  did  not  support  large  numbers  of  matching 
hypotheses.  While  this  was  disappointing  to  in- 
vestigators and  interested  parties  alike,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  number  of  lessons  learned  from 
this  study  have  moved  the  field  forward.  We  do 
not  agree  with  those  who  view  the  negative  re- 
sults from  this  trial  as  a widespread  reflection  of 
the  futility  of  matching  studies.  With  the  les- 
sons learned  from  this  trial  in  hand,  we  believe 
that  the  future  of  alcohol  matching  studies  has 
been  considerably  strengthened. 
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ABSTRACT 

The  first  part  of  this  chapter  summarizes  all  of  the  client-treatment  interactions  ob- 
served in  Project  MATCH,  irrespective  of  whether  they  were  hypothesized.  For  those  hy- 
pothesized. we  examine  the  extent  to  which  their  underlying  causal  chains  were 
supportive  or  still  remain  unknown.  For  emergent  interactions,  we  evaluate  their  plausi- 
bility as  matching  hypotheses  to  be  tested  in  future  investigations.  We  conclude  that 
MATCH  detected  evidence  for  several  small  interaction  effects.  We  then  address  the  les- 
sons learned  from  the  causal  chain  analyses.  In  the  second  part,  we  examine  implica- 
tions of  our  findings,  first  for  future  matching  research  and  then  for  alcohol  treatment 
research  more  generally.  We  conclude  that  Project  MATCH’S  investigation  of  the  media- 
tion of  matching  effects  has  provided  guidance  for  future  alcohol  treatment  research. 


We  are  now  reaching  the  completion  of  our 
journey.  The  aims  of  this  volume  were 
first  to  present  the  rationale  for  each  of 
the  a priori  matching  hypotheses,  the  hypothe- 
ses themselves,  and  results.  The  second  aim 
was  to  present  the  theory  underlying  each  of  the 
matching  hypotheses  and  the  results  of  testing 
these  theories  by  causal  chain  analysis.  For  un- 
successful predictions,  the  causal  chain  analy- 
sis identified  how  the  theory  failed.  For  sup- 
ported matching  predictions,  the  causal  chain 
analyses  tested  whether  the  underlying  theo- 
retical assumptions  were  the  mechanisms 
through  which  the  hypothesized  interaction  oc- 
curred. These  analyses  and  results  have  now  all 
been  reported.  The  preceding  chapter  provides  a 
methodological  critique  of  the  various  ap- 
proaches taken  to  testing  the  causal  chains  and 
matching  predictions. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  chapter,  we  attempt  an 
integration  of  the  overall  effort,  incorporating 
all  data  from  the  observed  client-treatment  in- 
teractions and  causal  chain  analyses.  Next,  we 
examine  the  unique  contribution  of  the  causal 
chain  analysis  to  understanding  Project 
MATCH  results.  In  the  second  part,  we  offer  our 
recommendations  and  perspectives  on  treat- 
ment matching  specifically  and  future  treat- 
ment research  more  generally. 


Summary  of  Observed  Client 
Attribute-Treatment 
Modality  Interactions 

Before  undertaking  this  review,  introductory 
comments  are  in  order.  The  presentation  is  or- 
ganized by  arm  of  study,  and  within  arm  of 
study,  by  phase  of  treatment— within  treatment 
followed  by  posttreatment  effects.  Within  each 
section,  first  the  a priori  hypothesized  interac- 
tions that  were  supported  are  addressed  in  de- 
tail. Here  our  assumption  is  that  these  hypothe- 
ses have  been  supported.  Therefore,  our  focus  is 
in  critiquing  how  well  we  understand  the  theory 
underlying  the  matching  prediction.  Next  we 
describe  the  observed  interactions  that  were  not 
hypothesized.  Here  our  focus  is  on  exploring  the 
plausibility  of  the  interaction.  Is  it  simply  a 
chance  occurrence  or  is  it  possible  that  it  reflects 
a true  effect?  Causal  chain  analysis  is  used  to 
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evaluate  the  plausibility  of  the  observed  inter- 
action. As  the  probability  of  finding  both  an  ob- 
served interaction  and  a supporting  causal 
chain  by  chance  alone  would  be  extremely  low, 
this  observation  would  suggest  further  research 
may  be  warranted. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  many  instances  ob- 
served interactions  were  not  involved  in  an  a 
priori  contrast.  Consequently,  pertinent  causal 
chain  analyses  were  not  conducted.  In  other  in- 
stances, however,  the  treatment  contrasts  were 
involved  in  an  a priori  hypothesis,  but  the  ob- 
served outcome  was  opposite  that  predicted. 
Here  causal  chain  information  is  more  likely  to 
be  available  and  pertinent. 

Finally,  given  our  evaluation  in  the  last  chap- 
ter that  few  of  the  underlying  theories  for  the  a 
priori  matching  hypotheses  were  both  conceptu- 
ally explicit  and  clearly  and  correctly  operation- 
alized, inferences  drawn  from  the  causal  chain 
analyses  are  necessarily  speculative.  No  sup- 
porting causal  chain  analysis  was  carried 
through  to  the  last  step  of  ruling  out  competing 
interpretations  for  the  observed  matching  effect. 
Further,  causal  chain  analyses  of  failed  match- 
ing hypotheses  were  not  required  to  identify  all 
of  the  linkages  in  which  the  causal  chain  was 
unsupportive — only  one  failed  link  was  needed. 
Thus,  complete  information  necessary  to  critique 
each  matching  hypothesis  is  not  available.  De- 
spite these  limitations,  we  believe  there  is  suffi- 
cient information  from  the  causal  chain  analyses 
to  enrich  our  understanding  of  the  client  attrib- 
ute-treatment interactions  tested. 

The  Observed  “Hit  Rate” 

Considering  the  large  number  of  interactions 
tested,  it  is  entirely  possible  that  all  of  the  inter- 
actions observed  may  be  attributed  to  chance. 
Leaving  aside  interactions  involving  time,  only 
3 percent  of  the  a priori  hypothesized  contrasts 
were  supported  at  the  Bonferroni  level  of  ad- 
justment. Twelve  contrasts  met  our  criteria  for 
significance  out  of  400  tested  (2  dependent  vari- 
ables x 40  hypothesized  contrasts,  each  tested  5 
times — aftercare  within-  and  posttreatment 
and  outpatient  within-  and  posttreatment  and 
months  37-39). 

This  suggests  two  possibilities.  Perhaps  all  a 
priori  hypotheses  are  untrue,  with  those 


appearing  to  be  supported  being  attributable  to 
chance  alone.  Another  possibility  is  that  we 
made  our  criteria  for  rejecting  the  null  hypothe- 
sis too  stringent.  The  familywide  Bonferroni 
correction  may  have  led  us  to  underdetect  valid 
client-treatment  interactions. 

In  order  to  provide  a context  for  assessing 
these  alternative  interpretations,  it  is  useful  to 
provide  the  study  wide  hit  rate  for  tests  of  inter- 
actions. Had  we  specified  a studywide  uncor- 
rected alpha  level  of  0.05,  we  would  expect  on 
average  5 percent  of  all  nonexistent  interactions 
tested  to  meet  our  criteria  by  chance.  Overall, 
across  the  2 study  arms,  2 dependent  variables, 
21  matching  variables,  and  3 treatment  con- 
trasts per  matching  variable  (CBT  vs.  MET, 
CBT  vs.  TSF,  MET  vs.  TSF),  504  tests  of  attrib- 
ute by  treatment  modality  interactions  were 
conducted  (excluding  those  involved  in  either  a 
linear  or  quadratic  interaction  with  time).  Of 
these,  38  were  observed  to  be  significant  at 
p<;.05,  7.5  percent  of  those  tested.  This  hit  rate 
is  somewhat  greater  than  that  expected  by 
chance  alone. 

A possible  implication  of  this  comparison  is 
that  our  attempt  to  capitalize  on  what  we 
thought  we  already  knew  to  develop  a priori 
predictions  actually  impeded  our  ability  to  un- 
cover evidence  for  matching.  Had  we  been  less 
confident  of  our  predictions,  we  might  have  con- 
ducted an  exploratory  hypothesis-seeking  anal- 
ysis with  one  portion  of  the  data  and  used  the 
other  as  a holdout  sample  upon  which  to  test  the 
emergent  hypotheses.  The  Steering  Committee 
considered  this  alternative  but  ultimately  re- 
jected it  because  of  our  (in  retrospect  un- 
founded) confidence  in  the  predictions  that  were 
developed. 

While  the  MATCH  requirement  of  a priori  hy- 
potheses had  the  great  virtue  of  sharpening  the 
focus  of  study,  it  also  precluded  examination  of 
emergent  interactions  that  had  not  been  pre- 
dicted. Now  that  all  of  the  hypotheses  have  been 
tested,  exploratory  investigations  of  other  ob- 
served interactions  are  appropriate.  With  this 
perspective  in  mind,  we  examined  the  tables  in 
the  separate  chapters  reporting  the  results  for 
interactions  tested  though  not  hypothesized. 
We  extracted  any  interaction  that  met  the  p 
s.05  alpha  level  and  incorporated  these  results 
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into  appendices  1 and  2.  These  show  all  interac- 
tions that  occurred,  whether  hypothesized  or 
not  including  those  involving  linear  and  qua- 
dratic time.  Appendix  1 summarizes  the  outpa- 
tient arm,  appendix  2 the  aftercare  arm. 

As  this  information,  though  of  potential  sig- 
nificance, is  too  vast  to  address,  table  1 presents 
for  both  arms  of  study  only  those  interactions 
that  did  not  involve  a time  dynamic  (i.e.,  an  in- 
teraction of  the  matching  effect  with  time). 
Treatment  contrasts  involving  14  of  the  21 
matching  variables  met  the  criteria  specified. 
While  several  of  the  interactions  involving 
change  over  time  are  quite  interesting  and  even 
comprehensible  (i.e.,  the  matching  effect  in- 
creases or  decreases  over  time),  we  have  not  yet 
identified  the  tools  necessary  to  undertake  a 
causal  chain  analysis  that  could  explain  these 
dynamics. 

Outpatient  Arm 

Within-Treatment  Interactions 

No  matching  prediction  was  observed  during 
the  within-treatment  period  that  met  the 
Bonferroni  level  of  adjustment.  Four  interac- 
tions were  observed  with  p’s  s.05. 

Psychopathology  and  Psychiatric  Severity. 
During  treatment,  there  was  evidence  support- 
ing an  a priori  matching  hypothesis  that  CBT 
would  be  more  effective  than  MET  for  more  psy- 
chologically impaired  clients.  Not  hypothesized 
but  observed,  TSF  was  also  more  effective  than 
MET  for  more  impaired  clients.  This  suggests 
either  that  CBT  and  TSF  each  may  have  a dis- 
tinct component  that  is  helpful  to  more  im- 
paired participants  which  MET  lacks,  or  that 
CBT  and  TSF  may  share  an  active  ingredient 
lacking  in  MET  that  may  help  high  psychopath- 
ology clients.  One  obvious  active  ingredient 
shared  by  CBT  and  TSF  was  the  greater  num- 
ber of  treatment  sessions  available  (12  vs.  4). 
This  may  have  accounted  for  this  beneficial  ef- 
fect during  the  treatment  period  (rather  than 
CBT’s  hypothesized  greater  focus  on 
psychopathology). 

Gender.  It  had  been  hypothesized  that 
women  would  do  better  in  CBT  than  in  TSF, 


relative  to  men.  In  fact,  the  opposite  was  ob- 
served. Women  treated  in  TSF  had  more  absti- 
nent days  during  treatment  than  when  treated 
in  CBT.  Causal  chain  analysis  revealed  that 
most  of  the  differences  related  to  instrumental- 
ity and  expressiveness  upon  which  the  gender 
matching  hypothesis  was  predicated  were  in 
fact  present.  Where  the  causal  chain  appeared 
to  fail  was  in  CBT’s  inability  to  influence  these 
characteristics  as  expected.  Instead,  one  of  the 
causal  chains  tested  (involving  both  canonical 
models  1 and  2 (see  pp.  21—26))  showed  that  fe- 
males in  CBT  reduced  their  psychiatric  severity 
less  than  did  males  in  CBT,  and  less  than  either 
males  or  females  in  TSF.  This  would  suggest 
that  CBT’s  relative  failure  to  diminish  women’s 
psychiatric  severity  may  have  accounted  for 
their  lesser  improvement  in  drinking  while  in 
treatment.  This  causal  chain  is  not  completely 
supportive  of  the  theory,  however,  as  posttreat- 
ment psychiatric  severity  did  not  predict  days 
abstinent  during  treatment  for  women.  Thus, 
the  puzzle  remains.  It  should  be  noted  that  sev- 
eral of  the  hypothesized  causal  chains  were  not 
directly  tested,  so  the  mediating  mechanism  for 
TSF’s  superiority  for  women  may  yet  be 
detected. 

Sociopathy.  It  was  hypothesized  that  CBT 
would  be  more  effective  than  MET  for  clients 
high  in  sociopathy.  Instead,  during  treatment, 
clients  with  high  sociopathy  fared  equally  well 
in  CBT  and  MET.  However,  clients  low  in  soci- 
opathy had  a higher  percentage  of  days  absti- 
nent (PDA)  when  treated  in  CBT  than  their 
MET  counterparts.  This  would  suggest  that 
CBT  is  either  mismatched  to  high  sociopathy,  or 
MET  is  mismatched  to  clients  low  in  sociopathy. 

While  the  well-articulated  causal  chains  did 
not  attempt  to  account  for  drinking  during 
treatment,  indirect  support  for  the  interaction 
was  observed  in  one  of  the  causal  chains  con- 
ducted to  account  for  posttreatment  drinking. 
This  type  3A canonical  chain  involved  the  work- 
ing alliance.  CBT  clients  low  on  sociopathy  were 
more  likely  to  have  a better  working  alliance, 
and  a better  working  alliance  was  related  to 
better  PDA.  For  MET  clients,  work  ing  alliance 
was  unrelated  to  drinking  outcomes.  The  link 
ages  in  the  causal  chain  are  thus  consistent 
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Table  1.  Observed  interactions 


Matching 

Study 

arm1 

Observation 

Hypothesized 

Observed 

Predicted5 

Dependent 

Causal  chain 

variable 

period2 

contrast3 

contrast4 

variable6 

supportive?7 

Psychiatric 

Severity 

OPT 

Treatment 

CBT>MET 

CBT>MET 

yes* 

PDA 

no 

Gender 

OPT 

Treatment 

CBT>TSF 

TSF>CBT 

opposite 

PDA 

no,  partially 
tested 

Sociopathy 

OPT 

Treatment 

CBT>MET 

MET>CBT 

opposite 

PDA 

yes 

Prior  AA 

OPT 

Treatment 

MET>CBT 

no 

PDA,  DDD 

not  tested 

Psychiatric 

Severity 

OPT 

year  1+ 

CBT>TSF 

CBT>TSF 

yes 

PDA 

no 

Anger 

OPT 

years  1,  3 

MET>TSF, 

MET>TSF 

yes 

PDA,  DDD 

no 

CBT 

MET>CBT 

yes 

PDA,  DDD 

no 

Self-Efficacy 

OPT 

year  1 

MET>CBT 

CBT>MET 

opposite 

DDD 

yes 

Social 

OPT 

year  1 

CBT>MET 

MET>CBT 

opposite 

PDA,  DDD 

no 

F unctioning 

CBT>TSF 

TSF>CBT 

opposite 

PDA,  DDD 

no 

Prior  AA 

OPT 

year  1 

MET>CBT 

no 

PDA 

not  tested 

Interpersonal 

OPT 

year  1 

CBT>MET 

no 

PDA 

no 

Dependency 

year  3 

CBT>MET 

no 

DDD 

no 

year  3 

MET>TSF 

TSF>MET 

opposite 

DDD 

no 

Network 

Support 

OPT 

year  3 

TSF>MET 

TSF>MET 

yes 

PDA,  DDD 

yes 

A vs.  B 

OPT 

year  3 

MET>TSF 

TSF>MET 

opposite 

DDD 

no 

Typology 

MET>CBT 

CBT>MET 

opposite 

DDD 

no 

Self-Efficacy 

AFT 

Treatment 

MET>CBT 

MET>CBT 

yes* 

PDA,  DDD 

no 

Treatment 

MET>TSF 

MET>TSF 

yes 

PDA,  DDD 

no 

ASPD 

AFT 

Treatment 

CBT>TSF 

CBT>TSF 

yes* 

DDD 

not  tested 

Temptation 

AFT 

Treatment 

CBT>MET 

no 

PDA 

not  tested 

Readiness 

AFT 

Treatment 

CBT>MET 

MET>CBT 

opposite 

PDA 

no 

Readiness 

AFT 

year  1 

TSF>CBT 

no 

PDA 

not  tested 

Alcohol 

Denendence 

AFT 

year  1 

TSF>CBT 

TSF>CBT 

yes 

PDA,  DDD 

yes 

1.  OPT  = outpatient,  AFT  = aftercare 

2.  Treatment  = months  1-3,  year  1 = first  year  after  treatment  completion  (months  4-15),  year  3 = 37-39  months  after 
treatment  initiation 

3.  A priori 

4.  ps.05,  2-tailed  test 

5.  yes  = difference  in  slopes  same  as  hypothesized,  opposite  = observed  contrast  in  slopes  opposite  what  was  predicted,  no  = 
no  a priori  contrast  hypothesized 

6.  PDA  = percentage  of  days  abstinent,  DDD  = drinks  per  drinking  day 

7.  yes  = causal  chain  supports  the  observed  interaction  (irrespective  of  what  was  hypothesized),  no  = there  is  not  a com- 
plete linkage  supporting  the  observed  interaction  even  though  one  or  more  was  tested,  not  tested  = a complete  linkage  of 
the  causal  chain  to  the  observed  interaction  was  not  tested. 

* = hypothesized  contrast  but  significant  only  when  unprotected  (p=s.05) 

+ = There  was  both  an  attribute  by  treatment  interaction  and  a time  by  attribute  by  treatment  interaction.  The  contrast 
was  significant  at  months  5-11.  The  finding  is  included  because  of  the  fact  of  the  attribute  by  treatment  interaction. 
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with  the  direction  of  the  observed  sociopa- 
th) treatment  modality  interaction.  This  sup- 
ports the  credibility  of  the  interaction  observed 
despite  its  variance  from  the  original 
hypothesis. 

Prior  AA.  No  matching  effect  had  been  hy- 
pothesized for  the  interaction  of  prior  involve- 
ment in  Alcoholics  Anonymous  (AA)  and  MET 
versus  ('BT  treatment  assignment.  However,  it 
was  observed  that  for  those  with  prior  AA  in- 
volvement, MET  is  predictive  of  higher  PDA 
and  fewer  drinks  per  drinking  day  (DDD),  while 
for  ( 'BT  clients,  prior  AA  is  predictive  of  poorer 
drinking  outcomes.  As  this  contrast  was  not  a 
c andidate  for  causal  chain  analysis,  only  specu- 
lation  can  be  offered.  MET  encourages  clients  to 
develop  their  own  change  plans,  which  may  lead 
to  utilization  of  AA  during  and  after  treatment. 
In  contrast,  CBT,  with  its  own  prescriptions  for 
client  change,  may  inadvertently  work  against 
whatever  predilections  some  clients  would  have 
for  invoking  AA  prescriptions  for  recovery. 

Posttreatment  Interactions 

Psychiatric  Severity  and  Psychopathology . An 
ordinal  interaction  effect  was  hypothesized  for 
psychopathology.  It  was  expected  that  for  low 
levels  of  psychopathology,  treatment  assign- 
ment would  not  make  a difference,  but  as  psy- 
chopathology increased,  clients  assigned  to  CBT 
would  have  better  drinking  outcomes  than 
those  assigned  to  either  TSF  or  MET.  An  ordinal 
interaction  was  observed;  however,  contrary  to 
expectations,  clients  with  low  psychopathology 
had  better  drinking  outcomes  in  TSF  than  in 
CBT.  For  those  with  high  psychopathology,  CBT 
was  neither  better  nor  worse  than  TSF. 

Despite  the  unanticipated  implication  for 
clinical  triaging — assign  low  psychopathology 
clients  to  TSF — the  theoretical  premise  under- 
lying the  hypothesized  interaction  was  sup- 
ported. As  CBT  client  psychopathology  in- 
creased, drinking  outcomes  improved.  As  this 
was  not  so  for  TSF,  where  clients  outcomes  were 
unaffected  by  their  level  of  psychopathology,  it 
could  be  concluded  that  CBT  was  helping  clients 
with  greater  psychopathology  more  than  it  was 
helping  those  with  less.  However,  CBT’s  in- 
creased efficacy  for  clients  with  higher 


psychopathology  raised  their  level  of  outcome 
sufficiently  only  to  equal  that  of  comparable 
TSF  clients.  This  suggests  that  TSF  has  one  or 
more  active  ingredients  more  helpful  to  all  alco- 
hol clients  than  does  CBT.  CBT’s  increased  effi- 
cacy for  the  subset  of  clients  with  high  psycho- 
pathology appears  to  compensate  for  the  ab- 
sence of  these  unidentified  active  ingredients. 

The  matching  effect  observed  was  no  longer 
significant  after  the  tenth  month  of  posttreat- 
ment, suggesting  that  the  differential  effect  of 
CBT  versus  TSF  on  clients  varying  in  their  psy- 
chopathology fades  over  time. 

Multiple  attempts  to  identify  one  or  more  un- 
derlying supportive  causal  chains  for  this  inter- 
action, both  a priori  and  post  hoc,  were  unsuc- 
cessful. These  attempts,  when  decomposed,  in- 
volved canonical  models  1 and  3A.  The  causal 
chains  indicated  that,  contrary  to  what  was  hy- 
pothesized, there  was  neither  greater  attention 
to  client  psychopathology  in  CBT  nor  did  CBT 
clients  experience  a greater  reduction  in  psy- 
chopathology following  treatment.  The  mecha- 
nisms by  which  this  interaction  is  produced  are 
yet  to  be  identified. 

Anger.  Client  anger  was  observed  to  interact 
with  MET  versus  TSF/CBT  treatment  modali- 
ties to  produce  a disordinal  interaction  during 
followup.  This  matching  effect  was  the  most 
consistent  one  observed  in  the  entire  study.  Evi- 
dence for  the  matching  effect  was  present  at  all 
followup  points — at  3-year  followup  as  well  as 
during  the  first  year  of  followup.  However,  the 
theoretical  underpinnings  for  this  effect  could 
not  be  identified  in  the  causal  chain  analyses 
conducted,  which  involved  canonical  models 
type  2 (for  taking  steps  and  problem  recogni- 
tion) and  type  3 (for  working  alliance). 

Also  problematic,  the  a priori  matching  hy- 
pothesis proposed  was  ordinal:  that  angry  cli- 
ents would  have  better  drinking  outcomes  in 
MET  than  in  either  CBT  or  TSF.  The  theory  un- 
derlying this  matching  hypothesis  was  that 
high  anger  clients  would  be  more  resistant  to 
treatment  than  would  low  anger  clients.  It  was 
expected  that  MET,  with  its  nonconfrontational 
stance,  would  reduce  the  client’s  resistance  to 
treatment,  and  by  doing  so,  produce  better 
drinking  outcomes.  Unanticipated  was  that  low 
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anger  clients  would  have  poorer  drinking  out- 
comes in  MET  than  in  CBT/TSF. 

Nevertheless,  a review  of  treatment  research 
findings  for  other  psychological  dysfunctions  in- 
dicates that  a disordinal  matching  effect  similar 
to  this  one  has  often  been  observed.  If  the 
state-trait  anger  variable  is  considered  to  be  an 
index  of  reactance  (Brehm  1976;  Brehm  and 
Brehm  1981),  it  has  been  found  that  psycho- 
therapy clients  with  high  resistance  (also  an  in- 
dex of  reactance)  are  most  effectively  treated 
with  a supportive,  nonconfrontational,  low  di- 
rective therapy,  while  those  low  in  reactance  (or 
resistance)  are  most  effectively  treated  with  a 
more  directive  therapy  (Beutler  et  al.  2000). 

The  hypothesis  team  was  at  a disadvantage 
regarding  the  selection  of  the  putative  media- 
tors of  this  matching  prediction.  The  assess- 
ment battery  had  already  been  decided  upon  by 
the  time  Secondary  Matching  Hypothesis 
Teams  had  completed  development  of  their 
causal  chains.  The  Anger  Matching  Hypothesis 
Team  selected  five  indices  hypothesized  to  char- 
acterize an  absence  of  client  resistance — two 
measures  from  the  SOCRATES  readiness  scale: 
Problem  Recognition  and  Taking  Steps  for 
Change,  and  three  measures  from  the  Working 
Alliance:  Agreement  on  Treatment  Goals, 
Tasks,  and  Bonding. 

A first  problem  with  these  indices  was  that 
only  one,  Working  Alliance  Goals,  was  nega- 
tively related  to  client  anger  as  would  be  ex- 
pected and  necessary  for  the  underlying  causal 
chain  to  be  supportive.  The  two  other  indices  of 
working  alliance  were  unrelated  to  client  anger. 
Problem  Recognition  was  actually  significantly 
related  to  client  anger  in  the  opposite  direction 
predicted.  Thus,  there  was  a breakdown  in  the 
causal  chain  in  the  first  linkage. 

While  the  hypothesis  team  observed  that  the 
indices  of  working  alliance  partially  mediated 
the  relationship  of  the  anger-treatment  match- 
ing variable  to  drinking,  the  analysis  conducted 
included  working  alliance  variables  as  both 
main  effects  and  product  terms.  As  the  separate 
effects  were  not  reported,  their  status  as  puta- 
tive mediators  of  the  moderating  effect  is  con- 
founded with  their  main  effects. 

As  discussed  in  the  preceding  chapter,  the 
fact  that  the  relationships  were  reduced  from 


significant  to  nonsignificant  when  these  media- 
tors were  partialed  out  might  also  be  attribut- 
able to  the  greater  number  of  degrees  of  freedom 
utihzed  in  the  mediator  analyses. 

The  one  putative  mediator  of  the  matching  ef- 
fect that  appears  to  be  operative  is  Problem  Rec- 
ognition, which  reduces  the  relationship  of  the 
treatment-anger  variable  to  PDA  to 
nonsignificance  and  is  also  related  to  client  an- 
ger. However,  this  relationship  is  positive 
rather  than  negative.  This  suggests  that  angry 
clients  are  more  likely  to  report  problem  recog- 
nition, which  when  paired  with  MET  as  opposed 
to  CBT  and  TSF,  leads  to  better  PDA. 

This  causal  chain  involving  problem  recogni- 
tion has  migrated  considerably  from  the  causal 
chain  from  which  the  hypothesis  team  started. 
Waldron  et  al.  (this  volume)  conclude  that  the 
data  at  hand  do  not  provide  an  adequate 
operationalization  of  Resistance.  They  expect 
that  tape  ratings  of  therapy  sessions  may  pro- 
vide such  an  index  in  the  future.  Beutler’s  re- 
search is  supportive  of  this  interpretation.  He 
and  his  colleagues  have  found  that  observer  rat- 
ings of  therapist  directiveness  and  client  resis- 
tance produce  the  anticipated  disordinal  match- 
ing effect  (Beutler  et  al.  2000;  Karno  et  al.  in 
press).  Thus,  despite  the  lack  of  a supporting 
causal  chain,  the  disordinal  matching  effect  is 
highly  credible. 

Network  Support  for  Drinking.  As  hypothe- 
sized, clients  with  network  support  for  drinking 
prior  to  treatment  had  better  drinking  outcomes 
at  3-year  followup  than  those  assigned  to  MET. 
Although  hypothesized  to  be  ordinal,  the  inter- 
action actually  gave  indication  of  being 
disordinal,  as  clients  with  little  support  for 
drinking  prior  to  treatment  had  significantly 
(but  only  slightly)  better  outcomes  in  MET  than 
in  TSF. 

The  causal  chain  model  tested  was  type  1. 
The  analyses  indicated  that  participation  in  AA 
was  in  part  responsible  for  the  observed  attrib- 
ute-treatment interaction.  Clients  treated  in 
TSF  were  more  likely  to  participate  in  AA, 
which  in  turn  was  differentially  associated  with 
better  drinking  outcomes,  with  those  high  in 
network  support  benefiting  the  most.  However, 
the  significance  of  the  matching  effect  was  only 
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substantially  reduced,  not  eliminated,  when  the 
t of  AA  participation  was  partialed  out.  So 
Other  mediators,  as  yet  unidentified,  also  con- 
tribute to  this  attribute-treatment  interaction. 

Another  point  of  interest  here  is  that  the  me- 
di.it  or  variable  itself  turned  out  to  be  a modera- 
tor variable,  the  product  term  of  network  sup- 
port for  drinking  and  AA  participation  and 
treatment  modality.  The  enhanced  benefit  of  AA 
part  u ipation  for  clients  with  networks  support- 
ive of  drinking  was  most  apparent  in  TSF.  This 
suggests  that  the  compatibility  of  treatment 
modality  and  self-help  group  belief  system  is 
likely  to  be  an  important  factor  to  consider  in 
matching.  Research  by  McCrady  and  colleagues 
(1999)  bolsters  this  speculation.  These  investi- 
gators found  that  a cognitive-behavioral  Alcohol 
Behavior  Couples  Therapy  followed  by  AA  in- 
volvement was  less  helpful  than  a cognitive-be- 
havioral relapse  prevention  aftercare  model. 

Finally,  two  other  aspects  of  this  attrib- 
ute-treatment modality  interaction  have  yet  to 
be  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  First,  why  did 
clients  with  networks  unsupportive  of  drinking 
actually  do  somewhat  better  in  MET  than  in 
TSF?  No  explanation  or  analysis  was  offered  to 
account  for  this  tail  of  the  disordinal  interac- 
tion. Second,  it  is  not  clear  why  the  interaction 
that  eventually  emerged  for  TSF’s  superiority 
with  clients  having  networks  supportive  of 
drinking  did  not  do  so  earlier  in  the  followup  pe- 
riod. Presumptively,  participation  in  AA  after 
treatment  completion  explains  the  delayed 
matching  effect,  but  this  has  not  been  tested. 

Nonpredicted  Outpatient  Interactions 

Nonhypothesized  interactions  involving  five 
matching  variables  were  observed  during  the 
posttreatment  period:  Prior  AA,  Self-Efficacy, 
Social  Functioning,  Interpersonal  Dependence, 
and  Typology. 

Prior  AA.  The  effects  of  prior  AA  involvement 
in  the  MET  and  CBT  treatment  contrast  ob- 
served during  treatment  continued  into  the  first 
year  of  posttreatment.  MET  clients  who  had 
been  involved  in  AA  prior  to  MATCH  treatment 
continued  to  have  more  abstinent  days  than 
those  not  so  involved,  while  for  CBT  clients,  the 
reverse  was  observed.  The  pervasiveness  of  this 


interaction  into  the  posttreatment  period 
strongly  suggests  that  further  study  is 
warranted. 

Self-Efficacy.  It  was  hypothesized  that 
self-efficacy  would  interact  with  treatment  mo- 
dality such  that  clients  low  in  self-efficacy 
would  do  better  in  CBT  than  in  MET.  In  the  out- 
patient arm  (in  contrast  to  the  aftercare  arm), 
an  interaction  occurred  that  suggested  the  op- 
posite. Low  self-efficacy  clients  treated  in  MET 
had  fewer  drinks  per  drinking  day  than  those 
treated  in  CBT. 

The  causal  chain  analysis  supported  this 
finding.  Employing  a canonical  model  3A,  an  in- 
teraction effect  involving  change  in  self-efficacy 
in  CBT  versus  MET  was  tested.  It  was  found 
that  low  self-efficacy  MET  clients  had  a greater 
increase  in  self-efficacy  before  to  after  treat- 
ment than  did  CBT  clients.  This  increase  in 
self-efficacy  predicted  end  of  treatment  drink- 
ing which  in  turn  predicted  self-efficacy  at  9 
months  and  drinks  per  drinking  day  in  the  year 
following  treatment.  Thus,  the  causal  chain 
analysis,  by  supporting  the  observed  interac- 
tion, strengthens  the  credibility  of  this  finding, 
despite  its  opposition  to  what  had  been 
hypothesized. 

Social  Functioning.  It  was  hypothesized  that 
CBT  would  be  more  effective  than  either  TSF  or 
MET  for  clients  who  had  poor  social  functioning. 
In  fact,  the  opposite  effect  was  observed.  Clients 
with  poor  social  functioning  who  were  assigned 
to  CBT  had  fewer  abstinent  days  and  more 
drinks  per  drinking  day  throughout  the  first 
year  of  followup.  Clients  with  high  social  func- 
tioning initially  did  better  in  CBT,  but  this  supe- 
riority dissipated  as  the  year  went  on. 

The  causal  chain  analysis  was  limited  to  de- 
termining where  the  a priori  theory  had  broken 
down.  While  it  was  found  that,  as  expected, 
posttreatment  social  functioning  predicted  post- 
treatment drinking,  CBT  did  not  improve  social 
functioning  more  than  did  MET  or  TSF.  This  ex 
plained  why  CBT  was  not  superior  to  MET  and 
TSF  for  poorly  functioning  clients.  However,  it 
does  not  explain  why  it  should  be  significant  lv 
worse.  Post  hoc  causal  chain  analyses  are  neco> 
sary  to  explore  this  finding. 
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Interpersonal  Dependency . No  a priori  predic- 
tions were  made  regarding  contrasting  effects  of 
CBT  and  MET  on  clients  varying  in  their  inter- 
personal dependency.  Nevertheless,  interac- 
tions were  observed  for  PDA  in  the  year  follow- 
ing treatment  and  for  DDD  at  the  3-year  mark. 
During  the  year  following  treatment,  MET  cli- 
ents with  higher  dependency  had  fewer  days  ab- 
stinent than  those  with  low  dependency.  At  3 
years  out,  higher  dependency  in  CBT  was  asso- 
ciated with  fewer  drinks  per  drinking  day.  Thus, 
in  one  case,  high-intensity  treatment  was  bene- 
ficial to  more  dependent  clients,  and  in  the 
other,  low  intensity  treatment  was  beneficial  to 
those  with  low  dependency. 

At  3 years,  as  had  been  hypothesized,  TSF  was 
associated  with  fewer  drinks  per  drinking  day  for 
more  highly  dependent  clients.  Combined  with 
the  results  for  CBT,  this  suggests  that  interper- 
sonal dependency  is  predictive  of  fewer  drinks 
per  drinking  day  in  higher  intensity  treatments, 
but  unrelated  to  DDD  in  low  intensity  treat- 
ments. The  causal  chain  analyses,  involving 
treatment  completion  and  treatment  satisfaction 
in  a canonical  model  3A  do  not  provide  any  clues 
for  these  observed  differences.  Interpersonal  de- 
pendency is  unrelated  to  both  treatment  comple- 
tion and  satisfaction  in  all  three  treatments. 

A Versus  B Typology.  It  was  predicted  that  cli- 
ents having  a type  A typology  would  have  better 
drinking  outcomes  in  CBT  and  TSF  than  in  MET, 
while  the  reverse  would  be  true  for  type  B clients. 
At  3-year  followup,  the  opposite  effect  was  re- 
ported. Three  causal  chains  were  tested.  The  first 
tested  amount  of  therapeutic  structure  and  cogni- 
tive change  in  a canonical  model  1.  The  second 
and  third  were  type  3A  canonical  models  and 
tested  working  alliance  and  change  in  psycho- 
pathology as  potential  mediators.  The  models  in- 
dicated various  finks  in  which  the  causal  chains 
broke  down  but  did  not  provide  any  clues  as  to 
why  the  unpredicted  interactions  occurred.  Given 
the  gap  in  time  between  treatment  and  3-year  fol- 
lowup and  the  absence  of  a connecting  causal 
chain,  it  is  likely  that  this  finding  is  spurious. 

Summary  of  Outpatient  Arm 

During  the  within-treatment  period,  none  of 
the  a priori  predictions  was  supported  at  a 


protected  level  of  confidence.  Therefore,  nothing 
definitive  can  be  said  about  matching  clients  to 
treatment  modalities  during  outpatient  treat- 
ment. If  all  observed  interactions  are  taken  into 
account,  a multidimensional  typology  would  be 
necessary  to  develop  useful  hypotheses  about 
which  clients  would  do  better  and  worse  in  these 
treatments.  For  example,  it  might  be  hypothe- 
sized that  for  women,  those  who  are  high  in  psy- 
chopathology would  do  best  in  TSF  and  less  well 
in  CBT.  For  men  high  in  psychopathology  and 
low  in  sociopathy,  CBT  might  be  optimal,  while 
MET  could  be  contraindicated. 

In  the  posttreatment  period  of  observation, 
13  attribute-treatment  interactions  were  ob- 
served. Four  of  these  were  predicted,  involving 
psychiatric  severity,  anger  (in  two  treatment 
comparisons),  and  network  support  for  drink- 
ing. Six,  involving  four  matching  variables — 
self-efficacy,  social  functioning,  interpersonal 
dependency,  and  typology — were  opposite  the  a 
priori  predictions.  Three  others  emerged  in  the 
absence  of  any  predictions.  One  interaction  in- 
volving prior  AA  that  emerged  during  treat- 
ment persisted  through  the  first  year  of  follow- 
up. Two  other  interactions,  involving  anger  and 
interpersonal  dependency,  persisted  from  the 
first  year  of  posttreatment  followup  through  to 
the  third. 

Whether  the  criterion  be  a priori  predictions 
or  observed  interactions,  evidence  is  sufficient 
for  posttreatment  matching  effects  in  the  outpa- 
tient arm  of  study. 

Aftercare 

Within-Treatment 

Self-Efficacy . The  self-efficacy  matching  hy- 
pothesis was  strongly  supported  in  the  aftercare 
arm  during  treatment.  As  the  effect  disap- 
peared after  treatment  had  been  completed,  the 
practical  advantage  to  be  gained  for  clinical  pur- 
poses is  diminished.  Nevertheless,  it  has  theo- 
retical significance. 

It  was  hypothesized  that  MET  would  be  more 
effective  than  either  CBT  or  TSF  for  clients  with 
higher  self-efficacy.  However,  with  lower  self-ef- 
ficacy, it  was  predicted  that  CBT  and  TSF  would 
be  more  effective.  Results  indicated  that  client 
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self-efficacy  made  a difference  in  MET,  such 
that  the  lower  the  client’s  abstinence  self-effi- 
cacy, the  poorer  the  drinking  outcomes.  In  con- 
i raet  client  self-efficacy  did  not  appear  to  affect 
treatment  success  in  either  CBT  or  TSF.  The  net 
result  of  these  effects  was  that  low  self-efficacy 
MET  clients  did  more  poorly  during  treatment 
than  their  counterparts  in  CBT  and  TSF.  At 
higher  levels  of  self-efficacy,  treatment  modality 
did  not  differentiate  drinking  patterns  during 
treatment. 

The  causal  chain  underlying  the  hypothesis 
anticipated  that  treatment  modality  and  pre- 
treatment  self-efficacy  would  interact  to  affect 
self-efficacy  during  treatment  (canonical  model 
3A).  This  differential  change  in  self-efficacy 
would  in  turn  interact  with  pretreatment 
self-efficacy  to  influence  drinking.  The  causal 
chain  failed  in  that  CBT  increased  the  self-effi- 
cacy of  all  clients  more  than  did  MET,  thus  fail- 
ing to  account  for  the  matching  effect. 

Nonpredicted  Within-Treatment 

Interactions 

In  addition  to  the  predicted  interaction  in- 
volving self-efficacy  and  treatment  modality, 
three  other  client  variables  were  observed  to  in- 
teract with  treatment  modality:  motivational 
readiness,  antisocial  personality  disorder 
(ASPD),  and  temptation  minus  confidence. 

Antisocial  Personality  Disorder.  It  was  hy- 
pothesized that  CBT  would  be  more  effective 
than  TSF  in  treating  clients  with  ASPD.  For 
drinks  per  drinking  day,  this  contrast  was  sig- 
nificant at  p<.024  (a  value  larger  than  what  was 
required  to  meet  the  Bonferroni  correction).  As 
causal  chain  analyses  were  conducted  only  with 
the  related  variable,  sociopathy,  no  pertinent  in- 
formation is  available  to  evaluate  this  attrib- 
ute-treatment modality  interaction. 

Temptation  Minus  Confidence.  The  construct 
of  temptation  minus  confidence  (closely  related 
to  self-efficacy,  which  did  show  the  hypothesized 
interaction  during  treatment)  was  involved  in 
an  interaction  contrasting  CBT  and  MET  dur- 
ing treatment.  Highly  tempted  CBT  clients  had 
more  abstinent  days  than  did  their  MET 


counterparts.  As  this  contrast  was  not  involved 
in  an  a priori  hypothesis,  no  causal  chain  was 
developed  or  tested  for  this  effect. 

Motivational  Readiness.  Motivational  readi- 
ness was  hypothesized  to  interact  with  CBT  and 
MET  because  clients  with  low  readiness  were 
expected  to  respond  to  MET  more  than  to  CBT. 
It  was  expected  that  highly  motivated  clients 
would  respond  equally  well  to  the  two  treat- 
ments. Thus,  an  ordinal  interaction  was  hy- 
pothesized. The  interaction  observed  was  oppo- 
site that  predicted.  Clients  with  low  motiva- 
tional readiness  apparently  achieved  higher 
PDA  when  treated  in  CBT  versus  MET.  For 
those  with  high  motivation,  treatment  assign- 
ment made  less  of  a difference.  Causal  chain 
analyses  failed  to  support  the  observed  interac- 
tion, reducing  its  credibility. 

Posttreatment  Interactions 

During  the  1-year  posttreatment  period,  one 
hypothesized  interaction  was  observed,  involv- 
ing alcohol  dependence.  A second,  involving  mo- 
tivational readiness,  emerged  in  the  absence  of 
a prediction. 

Alcohol  Dependence.  A hypothesized 
disordinal  matching  effect  was  observed.  The 
higher  the  clients’  alcohol  dependence,  the  more 
likely  they  would  achieve  a higher  percentage  of 
abstinent  days  and  fewer  drinks  per  drinking 
day  when  treated  in  TSF  versus  CBT.  Con- 
versely, those  with  lower  alcohol  dependence 
would  achieve  more  PDA  and  fewer  DDD  when 
treated  in  CBT  versus  TSF.  This  disordinal  in- 
teraction met  all  criteria  for  matching — clients 
high  on  dependence  had  significantly  better 
drinking  outcomes  when  treated  with  TSF 
while  those  low  on  dependence  had  significantly 
better  drinking  outcomes  when  treated  with 
CBT. 

Two  causal  mechanisms  were  hypothesized  to 
be  responsible  for  this  interaction — therapist 
emphasis  on  abstinence  and  client  participat  ion 
in  AA.  In  both  cases,  the  canonical  causal  chain 
model  tested  was  type  1.  Only  therapist  empha- 
sis on  AA  was  supported.  Lack  of  therapist  em- 
phasis on  abstinence,  associated  with  ( 'BT  \va 
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found  to  explain  the  superiority  of  CBT  for  cli- 
ents with  low  alcohol  dependence.  As  alcohol  de- 
pendence increased,  the  superiority  of  CBT  di- 
minished, so  that  at  high  levels  of  dependence, 
the  treatments  were  not  distinguishable  in 
their  effectiveness. 

Left  unexplained  by  this  mediator  analysis  is 
why  TSF  clients  with  high  dependence  had 
better  drinking  outcomes  than  comparable  CBT 
clients.  It  would  be  expected  that  as  dependence 
increases,  therapist  emphasis  on  abstinence 
would  enhance  drinking  outcomes.  From  figure 
5 in  the  Cooney  and  Babor  chapter,  it  can  be 
seen  that  this  was  not  the  case.  While  lack  of 
emphasis  on  abstinence  enhanced  PDA  for 
those  less  dependent,  emphasis  on  abstinence 
did  not  enhance  outcomes  for  those  more  de- 
pendent. The  implication  is  that  some  other  ac- 
tive ingredient,  associated  with  TSF,  was  re- 
sponsible for  increasing  the  PDA  of  highly  de- 
pendent clients.  This  ingredient  is  yet  to  be 
identified. 

Nonpredicted  Posttreatment 

Interactions 

Motivational  Readiness.  During  the  year  fol- 
lowing treatment,  MET  and  TSF  were  observed 
to  interact  with  motivational  readiness.  No  hy- 
pothesis had  been  offered  for  this  contrast.  Cli- 
ents with  low  motivation  treated  in  TSF  had 
fewer  drinking  days  than  those  treated  in  MET. 
As  motivation  increased,  the  treatment  differ- 
ences in  PDA  decreased.  As  this  did  not  pertain 
to  a hypothesized  contrast,  no  pertinent  causal 
chain  analyses  were  conducted.  It  is  of  interest 
to  note,  however,  that  in  both  the  within-treat- 
ment  contrast  with  CBT  and  the  posttreatment 
contrast  with  TSF,  clients  with  low  motivation 
who  were  treated  in  MET  had  more  drinking 
days.  This  is  inconsistent  with  the  notion  that 
MET  is  helpful  because  it  increases  the  motiva- 
tion of  less  motivated  clients. 

Summary  of  Aftercare  Arm 

Five  interactions  were  observed  during  the 
aftercare  treatment.  Three  were  predicted  a pri- 
ori (although  only  one  achieved  a protected  level 
of  significance),  one  was  opposite  that  predicted, 
and  one  was  observed  in  the  absence  of  a predic- 
tion. Within-treatment  matching  effects  occur 


as  often  in  aftercare  treatment  as  in  standalone 
outpatient  treatment.  Of  note,  however,  of  the 
aftercare  interactions  observed,  four  of  the  five 
involved  variables  as  much  reflective  of  state  as 
trait  (i.e.,  readiness,  self-efficacy,  and  tempta- 
tion minus  confidence).  It  is  plausible  that  client 
states  would  be  more  responsive  to  ongoing  af- 
tercare treatment  than  would  traits. 

In  contrast,  only  two  matching  effects  follow- 
ing aftercare  treatment  were  observed.  It  may 
be  that  the  confounding  of  more  intensive  treat- 
ment with  the  MATCH  aftercare  treatment  di- 
luted posttreatment  matching  effects  that  oth- 
erwise might  have  occurred  had  MATCH  been  a 
standalone  treatment. 

Commentary 

In  summary,  this  review  of  observed  client  at- 
tribute-treatment modality  interactions  calls 
attention  to  several  that  had  not  been  previ- 
ously addressed  because  either: 

■ Although  they  were  hypothesized  a priori, 
they  did  not  achieve  a familywide  protected 
level  of  significance  using  a Bonferroni 
adjustment. 

■ They  were  not  hypothesized  a priori. 

■ The  results  observed  were  in  the  direction 
opposite  that  hypothesized. 

Review  of  all  21  matching  variable  candi- 
dates points  to  7 that  were  not  involved  in  an  in- 
teraction affecting  drinking  outcomes  (exclud- 
ing interactions  involving  a time  dynamic):  alco- 
hol involvement,  psychiatric  comorbidity,  cogni- 
tive impairment,  conceptual  level,  meaning 
seeking,  religiosity,  and  problem  recognition. 
However,  some  of  these  variables  had  prognos- 
tic value,  unaffected  by  treatment  assignment: 
alcohol  involvement,  meaning  seeking,  religios- 
ity, and  problem  recognition  (see  appendix  3).  In 
such  instances,  it  can  be  concluded  that  their 
prognostic  effect  was  not  moderated  by  this  set 
of  treatment  modalities,  posing  a challenge  to 
those  trying  to  develop  more  effective 
treatments. 

Only  two  client  variables,  conceptual  level 
and  cognitive  impairment,  appear  to  be  irrele- 
vant for  prognostic  or  treatment  assignment 
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purposes.  Thus,  it  would  appear  that  all  of  the 
variables  included  in  Project  MATCH’S  selec- 
tion  as  candidates  for  matching  are,  in  at  least 
some  very  small  degree,  likely  to  be  pertinent  to 
assessing  the  effectiveness  of  treatment. 

Implications  of  Matching 
Results 

Having  completed  our  review  of  all  attrib- 
ute t rent  merit  interactions  not  involving  a time 
dynamic  (i.e. , an  interaction  with  time),  what 
implications  can  be  drawn  for  the  idea  of  match- 
ing clients  to  treatments?  Does  client-treatment 
matching  affect  drinking  outcomes?  If  so,  is  it 
possible  to  conduct  treatment  outcome  research 
that  will  demonstrate  these  matching  benefits? 

Does  Client-Treatment 
Matching  Occur? 

Does  client-treatment  matching  occur?  Intu- 
itively, the  answer  is  yes.  At  the  most  general 
level,  clients  treated  for  one  disorder  who  in  fact 
have  a different  disorder  are  less  likely  to  re- 
spond to  the  treatment.  Confining  our  scope  to 
clients  treated  for  alcohol  problems,  there  is  evi- 
dence that  treatment  service  matching  to  client 
profile  affects  outcomes  (e.g.,  McLellan  et  al. 
1983).  The  scope  of  MATCH,  however,  was  more 
narrowly  focused.  Our  aim  was  to  compare 
three  individually  delivered,  manual  guided 
and  structured  psychosocial  therapies  in  their 
capacity  to  be  matched  or  mismatched  to  21  cli- 
ent attributes,  mostly  traits  and  a few  states. 

Within  this  limited  scope,  what  do  we  con- 
clude about  matching  in  Project  MATCH?  Hav- 
ing reviewed  all  of  our  matching  results,  either 
there  is  little  evidence  for  matching  at  this  level 
of  specificity  or  there  is  ample  evidence  for  mul- 
tiple small  matching  effects. 

Argument  for  No  Evidence 

for  Matching 

The  results  observed  in  Project  MATCH  may 
indicate  that  client  attribute-treatment  interac- 
tions do  not  occur  in  a way  that  would  affect  cli- 
ent drinking  behaviors  in  a predictable  way.  We 
failed  to  find  more  than  3 percent  of  the  hypoth- 
esized interactions  significant  at  the  protected 


level.  Moreover,  those  that  were  significant  ac- 
counted for  small  portions  of  the  variance.  No 
interaction  was  significant  at  all  periods  of  ob- 
servation nor  was  any  hypothesized  interaction 
significant  in  both  arms  of  the  trial.  There  is  no 
indication  in  these  data  that  strong  matching 
effects  exist,  indicating  that  the  matching  para- 
digm may  have  outlived  its  heuristic  value. 

Argument  for  Multiple  Small 

Matching  Effects 

An  alternative  conclusion  is  that  MATCH  re- 
sults suggest  the  presence  of  several  small 
matching  effects  between  single  client  attrib- 
utes and  these  three  treatment  modalities.  As 
the  number  of  observed  interactions  may  exceed 
what  could  be  attributed  to  chance  alone,  it  is 
likely  that  something  is  going  on,  but  we  have 
not  been  able  to  comprehend  what  that  some- 
thing is. 

Our  inclination  is  to  accept  this  interpreta- 
tion of  multiple  small  matching  effects.  But 
then,  why  was  this  pattern  of  multiple  small  in- 
teractions observed  rather  than  several  strong 
matching  effects?  One  explanation  may  lie  in 
the  design.  Three  treatments  developed  for  all 
patients  with  alcohol  dependence  or  abuse  were 
compared  with  one  another  for  their  matching 
effects  on  clients  contrasted  in  21  different 
ways.  As  each  of  these  client  characteristics  was 
believed  to  be  involved  in  one  or  more  credible 
matching  hypothesis,  in  effect  this  meant  that 
they  were  competing  with  one  another  for  the 
same  outcome  variance. 

As  only  three  treatment  contrasts  were  possi- 
ble, TSF  versus  CBT,  TSF  versus  MET,  and 
MET  versus  CBT,  on  average  seven  matching 
variables  were  involved  in  each  of  these  con- 
trasts. Given  their  a priori  plausibility,  how 
likely  is  it  that  any  one  matching  variable  would 
show  a strong  matching  effect  if  the  others  were 
also  influential?  If  the  matching  variables  were 
moderately  correlated  with  one  another  (as 
most  were),  it  is  conceivable  that  they  may  have 
been  proxies  for  one  another  or  for  more  general 
underlying  constructs. 

Under  these  conditions  we  might  expect  to 
see  the  pattern  observed:  small  matching  effects 
involving  alternative  matching  variables  in  dif- 
ferent interactions  observed  during  different 
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periods  of  observation  and  in  different  arms. 
When  it  is  noted  (as  we  discuss  later)  that  many 
of  the  matching  predictions  relied  upon  the 
same  putative  mediator  variables  to  explain  the 
matching  effect,  this  explanation  becomes  more 
likely. 

Finally,  some  matching  hypotheses  assumed 
main  effects  of  treatment  modality  or  client 
matching  variable  on  mediating  mechanisms 
(canonical  models  1 and  2,  respectively),  while 
others  assumed  and  found  these  same  mediat- 
ing mechanisms  being  affected  by  modal- 
ity-matching variable  interactions  (models  3A 
and  3B).  The  latter  effects  would  undermine 
the  assumptions  of  the  former.  If  one  matching 
hypothesis  assumes  treatment  modality  has  a 
consistent  effect  on  treatment  process, 
whereas  results  from  testing  the  causal  chain 
of  another  matching  hypothesis  shows  the 
treatment  process  to  be  affected  by  the  second 
matching  variable,  the  conditions  necessary 
for  mediation  of  the  first  matching  prediction 
may  be  precluded. 

This  said,  it  is  nevertheless  clear  that  if 
matching  research  is  to  be  productive  at  this 
level  of  specificity,  a major  shift  in  approach  is 
necessary.  MATCH  represented  the  best  effort 
that  could  be  put  forth  using  this  type  of  ap- 
proach where  single  client  characteristics  were 
expected  to  interact  with  two  or  more  treat- 
ments to  affect  drinking  outcomes. 

Causal  Chain  Analyses 

A comprehensive  review  and  critique  of  the 
causal  chain  analyses  is  clearly  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  chapter.  Instead,  we  limit  our  com- 
ments to  a few  of  the  more  salient  points  to 
emerge. 

First,  Project  MATCH’S  use  of  causal  chain 
analysis  increased  our  understanding  of  why 
hypothesized  interactions  emerged,  as  in  the 
case  of  alcohol  dependence  and  network  support 
for  drinking.  As  importantly,  the  causal  chain 
analysis  threw  into  question  assumptions  we 
had  as  to  why  other  observed  matching  effects 
that  were  hypothesized  did  in  fact  occur:  anger, 
psychiatric  severity,  self-efficacy. 

The  causal  chain  analyses  also  helped  to  clar- 
ify our  understanding  of  why  so  many  of  the  hy- 
pothesized interactions  failed  to  emerge.  Causal 


chain  analyses  also  provided  plausibility  for  a 
few  observed  interactions  that  were  not 
hypothesized. 

Finally,  prior  to  undertaking  this  review,  we 
suggested  that  it  was  possible  for  a causal  chain 
to  emerge  in  the  absence  of  an  interaction.  This 
too,  in  fact,  appears  to  have  occurred.  For  exam- 
ple, in  both  arms  of  the  study,  the  amount  of 
structure  in  therapy  interacted  with  sociopathy 
to  affect  drinks  per  drinking  day,  and  in  the  out- 
patient arm,  TSF  was  found  to  have  more  struc- 
ture than  MET.  Thus  the  causal  linkage  ap- 
pears to  be  complete,  despite  the  fact  that  TSF 
versus  MET  did  not  affect  drinks  per  drinking 
day  when  clients  high  and  low  in  sociopathy 
were  contrasted.  (The  analytic  approach  used  to 
test  these  causal  chains  precluded  a test  of  the 
significance  of  the  interaction  between  the  two 
treatment  groups.  Thus,  this  inference  is 
tentative). 

The  most  serious  limitation  apparent  from 
our  critique  of  the  causal  chain  analysis  was 
that  all  too  often  the  underlying  theory  was  ei- 
ther not  made  sufficiently  explicit  so  that  it 
could  be  operationally  tested,  or  if  conceptually 
clear,  its  operationalization  was  either  not  to- 
tally accurate  or  was  incomplete.  It  is  now  ap- 
parent that  mediator  analysis  of  moderating  ef- 
fects is  a significant  challenge.  Nevertheless, 
once  beyond  these  front-end  limitations,  the 
causal  chain  analyses  conducted  yielded  consid- 
erable information. 

Mediator  Variables 

The  variables  hypothesized  to  act  as  mediators 
turned  out  to  be  a surprisingly  small  set  of  indica- 
tors of  the  treatment  process  and  a somewhat 
larger  number  of  client  responses  to  treatment. 

Treatment  Processes 

Only  six  constructs  characterizing  treatment 
were  tested  as  hypothesized  mediators. 
Working  alliance,  amount  of  structure  in  treat- 
ment, the  amount  of  treatment  offered  or  re- 
ceived, and  AA  involvement  and/or  attendance 
were  each  tested  in  the  causal  chains  for  several 
of  the  hypotheses.  Two  indices  of  treatment  con- 
tent were  each  used  once,  treatment  emphasis 
on  psychopathology  and  emphasis  on 
abstinence. 
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Working  Alliance.  Working  alliance  was  the 
most  frequently  tested  measure  of  treatment 
process.  The  factors  thought  to  affect  it  varied 
across  matching  hypotheses.  And,  in  fact,  anal- 
yses indicated  that  it  was  affected  by  treatment 
modality  and  client  matching  variable  and  the 
interaction  of  treatment  modality  and  client 
matching  variable.  For  example,  in  the  outpa- 
tient arm,  MET  enhanced  clients’  experience  of 
the  working  alliance  more  than  did  CBT  or  TSF 
in  one  causal  chain  analysis,  while  in  another, 
TSF  clients  reported  better  working  alliance  in- 
dicators than  did  CBT  or  MET  clients. 

Such  inconsistencies  become  understandable 
when  the  evidence  indicates  that  working  alli- 
ance is  also  influenced  by  the  interaction  of 
treatment  modalities  and  some  matching  vari- 
ables (cognitive  impairment,  religious  beliefs 
and  background,  meaning  seeking,  and  problem 
recognition).  Finally,  working  alliance  is  also  af- 
fected directly  by  client  matching  variables  (so- 
ciopathy,  anger,  motivational  readiness).  Given 
these  complexities,  it  is  clear  that  a matching  ef- 
fect predicated  upon  working  alliance  being 
solely  an  effect  of  but  one  of  these  three  sources 
of  variance  is  inherently  weakened. 

While  it  was  expected  that  motivational 
readiness,  prior  AA,  typology,  anger,  and  prob- 
lem recognition  each  would  interact  with  treat- 
ment modality  to  affect  working  alliance,  this 
turned  out  to  be  so  only  for  problem  recognition, 
which  interacted  with  MET  versus  CBT/TSF  in 
both  the  outpatient  and  aftercare  arms. 

There  was  evidence  that  working  alliance 
was  directly  affected  by  client  matching  vari- 
ables more  often  in  the  outpatient  treatments 
(sociopathy,  anger,  and  readiness)  than  in  after- 
care (readiness).  Finally,  working  alliance  was 
observed  to  be  directly  affected  by  treatment 
modality  in  both  outpatient  and  aftercare  treat- 
ments. For  example,  MET  led  to  a better  work- 
ing alliance  than  TSF  or  CBT,  and  TSF  ap- 
peared to  lead  to  better  agreement  on  the  task  of 
therapy  than  did  either  CBT  or  MET. 

Working  alliance  was  also  conceptualized  as 
having  an  effect  on  drinking  outcome.  In  the 
outpatient  arm,  working  alliance  did  indeed 
have  a main  effect  on  drinking  outcome.  How- 
ever, its  effect  was  also  observed  to  be  moder- 
ated by  treatment  modality  (CBT  vs.  MET)  and 


client  matching  variable  (motivational  readi- 
ness and  typology).  In  the  aftercare  arm,  work- 
ing alliance  did  not  have  a main  effect  on  drink- 
ing outcome  but  did  interact  with  treatment  mo- 
dality (CBT  vs.  MET)  and  matching  variable 
(motivational  readiness)  to  affect  drinking 
outcomes. 

Readily  apparent  from  these  results,  working 
alliance  is  influenced  by  treatment  modality 
and  matching  variables  in  multiple  ways  and  in 
turn  affects  drinking  outcomes  either  directly  or 
in  combination  with  treatment  modality  or 
matching  variables. 

Treatment  Structure.  Structure,  also  invoked 
as  a mediator  to  explain  matching  predictions, 
proved  to  be  less  of  a discriminator  between 
treatment  modalities  than  expected.  For  the 
most  part,  MET  proved  not  to  be  less  structured 
than  either  CBT  or  TSF. 

In  the  outpatient  arm,  structure  was  not  af- 
fected by  treatment  modality.  In  the  aftercare 
arm,  structure  was  reported  to  be  affected  by 
the  interaction  of  treatment  modality  (MET  vs. 
TSF  and  CBT)  and  client  typology  (A  vs.  B).  This 
finding  indicates  that,  contrary  to  our  best  in- 
tentions, the  delivery  of  treatment  modality  was 
influenced  by  client  characteristics  in  the  after- 
care arm  (canonical  model  type  3B).  It  appears 
that  type  B clients  influenced  MET  to  become 
more  structured  than  when  delivered  to  type  A 
clients. 

When  structure  is  viewed  as  a factor  affecting 
drinking  outcome,  it  appears  that  in  some  in- 
stances it  directly  affects  drinking  (PDA  in  out- 
patient), while  it  may  also  interact  with  sociopa- 
thy to  influence  drinking  outcome  (DDD  in  out- 
patient, PDA  in  aftercare). 

AA  Attendance.  As  a final  example  of  the  com- 
plex ways  in  which  putative  mediators  are  both 
influenced  by  client  matching  variables,  treat- 
ment modalities,  and  their  interactions  and  in 
turn  influence  drinking  outcomes,  we  cite  AA 
attendance.  In  the  outpatient  arm,  AA  atten- 
dance was  influenced  by  treatment  modality 
(TSF  vs.  CBT,  MET),  client  matching  variable 
(alcohol  dependence  and  network  support  for 
drinking),  and  the  interaction  of  treatment  mo- 
dalities and  client  matching  variables  (TSF  vs. 
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MET  and/or  CBT  with  network  support,  religi- 
osity, meaning  seeking,  and  alcohol 
dependence). 

AA  attendance,  in  turn,  had  both  a direct  ef- 
fect on  drinking  outcome  and  a moderating  ef- 
fect in  combination  with  TSF  versus  MET  and/ 
or  CBT.  In  the  aftercare  arm,  AA  attendance 
was  affected  by  treatment  modality  (TSF  vs. 
MET  and  CBT),  client  attribute  (gender  and  al- 
cohol dependence),  and  the  interaction  of  treat- 
ment modality  with  client  attribute  (TSF  vs. 
MET  and  CBT  with  meaning  seeking).  AA  in 
turn  sometimes  affected  drinking  outcome  but 
in  other  analyses  did  not  do  so. 

In  aggregate,  these  examples  indicate  that 
the  putative  active  ingredients  of  treatment  are 
themselves  influenced  by  multiple  and  complex 
factors  and  in  turn  influence  drinking  outcomes 
in  variable  and  complex  ways.  Given  this  level 
of  complexity,  it  is  not  surprising  that  matching 
predictions  based  upon  simplifications  of  these 
complex  dynamics  would  not  be  supported. 

Client  Response  to  Treatment 

In  contrast  to  causal  chains  involving  treat- 
ment processes,  those  involving  client  response 
to  treatment  present  a simpler  picture.  It  was 
generally  expected  that  improvement  in  the 
matching  variable  from  before  to  after  treat- 
ment would  be  predictive  of  better  drinking  out- 
comes. In  fact,  this  usually  turned  out  to  be  the 
case.  Increased  self-efficacy,  readiness  to 
change,  and  taking  steps  to  change  generally 
were  predictive  of  better  drinking  outcomes,  as 
was  decreased  temptation  to  drink.  Anger  re- 
duction, a decrease  in  network  support  for 
drinking,  increased  social  functioning,  and  a re- 
duction in  psychiatric  symptoms  were  also  pre- 
dictive of  better  drinking  outcomes 

Nevertheless,  when  the  effect  of  the  interac- 
tion of  improvement  in  the  matching  variable 
and  baseline  level  of  the  matching  variable  was 
tested,  it  was  found  that  the  effect  of  the  post- 
treatment score  on  drinking  outcomes  could  be 
moderated  by  the  client’s  baseline  score.  For  ex- 
ample, while  anger  reduction  was  predictive  of 
decreased  drinks  per  drinking  day  in  the  outpa- 
tient arm,  the  effect  of  anger  reduction  on  PDA 
was  moderated  by  the  client’s  baseline  level  of 
anger.  In  the  outpatient  arm,  anger  reduction’s 


effect  on  both  PDA  and  DDD  was  moderated  by 
the  client’s  baseline  level  of  sociopathy.  Thus, 
causal  chains  that  did  not  incorporate  the  inter- 
action of  the  baseline  level  of  the  matching  vari- 
able into  the  affect  of  the  posttreatment  level  on 
drinking  would  be  more  likely  to  fail. 

If,  for  example,  it  is  theorized  that  clients 
with  networks  supportive  of  drinking  will  bene- 
fit from  a treatment  that  decreases  their  net- 
work’s support  of  drinking,  then  it  would  be  ex- 
pected that  those  who  had  networks  most  sup- 
portive of  drinking  prior  to  treatment  would 
benefit  the  most  from  this  intervention.  If  base- 
line level  of  network  support  is  not  included  as 
part  of  the  interaction  term  for  predicting  drink- 
ing outcome,  then  the  causal  chain  is  simply 
predicting  that  those  who  have  networks  less 
supportive  of  drinking  will  have  better  drinking 
outcomes.  The  logic  is,  however,  that  those  with 
networks  supportive  of  drinking  would  be  more 
affected  by  a change  in  network  support  from 
pretreatment  to  posttreatment. 

While  posttreatment  response  was  usually 
predictive  of  drinking  outcomes,  the  predictors 
of  posttreatment  response  remain  a mystery. 
Neither  the  matching  variable  itself,  treatment 
modality,  treatment  process,  nor  the  interaction 
of  any  combination  of  these  variables  predicted 
posttreatment  response  with  any  regularity. 

Presumptive  Causal  Chains 

A review  of  all  tested  causal  chains  suggests 
that  perhaps  as  many  as  15  may  have  success- 
fully linked  the  interaction  of  treatment  modal- 
ity and  matching  variable  to  drinking  outcome 
through  a presumptive  mediator.  (It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  conclude  this  with  certainty  because  of 
various  limitations  in  the  causal  chain  analy- 
ses.) Again,  a few  summary  comments  are  in 
order. 

First,  all  canonical  models  (1,  2,  3A,  and  3B) 
were  represented  in  completely  linked  causal 
chains.  Canonical  model  3,  which  conceptual- 
ized an  intervening  variable  as  the  consequence 
of  treatment  modality  and  client  treatment 
matching  variable,  was  most  often  successfully 
linked.  Canonical  model  2,  which  conceptual- 
ized a matching  variable  predictive  of  a client 
characteristic  that  interacted  with  a treatment 
process  variable  to  affect  drinking  outcome,  was 
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least  often  successfully  linked.  Model  1,  which 
conceptualized  a treatment  modality  leading  to 
a I reatment  process  that  interacted  with  the  cli- 
ent matching  variable,  was  intermediate  in  suc- 
cess between  models  2 and  3. 

A second  observation  is  that,  as  often  as  not, 
the  causal  chain  was  opposite  the  direction  pre- 
dicted Of  significance,  when  the  causal  chain 
was  opposite  that  predicted,  usually  so  was  the 
matching  effect  that  it  was  developed  to  explain 
(e.g.,  for  sociopathy,  self-efficacy,  and  gender). 
This  consistency  suggests  that  the  matching  ef- 
fect was  real;  what  was  at  variance  with  reality 
was  the  a priori  theorizing. 

A third  observation,  of  considerable  impor- 
tance, is  that  (irrespective  of  whether  they  were 
hypothesized)  most  of  the  causal  chains  that  ap- 
peared to  be  successfully  linked  occurred  in  the 
outpatient  arm  of  study  (13)  rather  than  in  af- 
tercare (2).  This  is  important  because  outpa- 
tient was  a standalone  treatment,  whereas  af- 
tercare followed  a more  intensive  treatment  ex- 
perience. It  would  be  expected  that  a standalone 
treatment  would  be  more  likely  to  be  amenable 
to  a successful  examination  of  mediators  than 
would  a treatment  that  was  only  the  latter  part 
of  the  whole  treatment  experience  of  the  client. 
The  greater  robustness  of  the  outpatient  causal 
chain  analyses  corresponds  with  the  greater  ro- 
bustness of  the  outpatient  matching  effects. 

This  concordance  suggests  that  research  uti- 
lizing standalone  treatments  is  more  likely  to  be 
informative. 

Research  Recommendations 

Our  interpretation  of  MATCH  matching  re- 
sults is  that  we  have  observed  several  small  sin- 
gle attribute  by  treatment  modality  interac- 
tions. From  this  conclusion,  it  follows  that  treat- 
ment strategies  that  rely  on  consideration  of  cli- 
ent attributes  will  need  to  find  a better  empiri- 
cal foundation  for  their  justification.  We  suggest 
some  (nonmutually  exclusive)  avenues  for  fu- 
ture matching  research. 

Dedicated  Treatments  for 

Identified  Clients 

Treatment  modalities  can  be  developed  to 
treat  clients  with  singular  outstanding 


characteristics,  such  as  gender.  Rather  than  ex- 
pecting that  CBT  would  be  superior  to  TSF  be- 
cause of  assumptions  regarding  its  active  ingre- 
dients that  might  affect  women  more  than  men, 
a treatment  would  be  designed  specifically  to 
treat  female  alcohol  abusers.  Such  treatments 
have  been  developed  but  have  not  been  sub- 
jected to  rigorous  study  as  to  whether  they  en- 
hance treatment  outcomes. 

Matching  Therapy  Process  to 

Client  Attributes 

The  results  of  the  causal  chain  analyses  indi- 
cated that  while  treatment  modality  often  did 
not  relate  to  putative  active  ingredients  in  the 
treatment  process  as  anticipated,  these  treat- 
ment process  variables  were  themselves  often 
predictive  of  client  changes,  including  client 
drinking.  This  finding  suggests  the  need  to  go 
beyond  the  “brand  name”  of  the  modality  to 
identify  differences  in  therapy  behaviors  that 
interact  with  different  client  attributes. 

For  example,  in  studying  tapes  of  therapy 
sessions,  Karno  and  colleagues  (in  press)  found 
that  over  and  above  treatment  modality,  thera- 
pist behaviors  interact  with  client  characteris- 
tics to  affect  drinking  outcomes.  For  clients  who 
are  assessed  as  high  in  emotional  arousal,  ther- 
apist behaviors  that  seek  to  focus  on  that 
arousal,  as  opposed  to  dampening  the  arousal, 
lead  to  better  drinking  outcomes.  Similarly,  for 
clients  who  are  characterized  by  low  emotional- 
ity, therapist  behaviors  that  do  not  seek  to  en- 
hance emotional  arousal  appear  to  lead  to  better 
drinking  outcomes  than  therapist  behaviors 
that  seek  to  induce  emotional  arousal. 

Karno  et  al.  also  found  that  therapist 
directiveness  interacted  with  client  resistance 
to  affect  drinking  outcomes,  such  that  clients 
with  high  resistance  had  poorer  outcomes  with 
directive  therapists,  while  those  with  low  resis- 
tance had  poorer  outcomes  with  less  directive 
therapists.  These  interactions  accounted  for 
more  variance  than  did  treatment  modality  and 
suggest  that  variability  in  therapist  behavior 
unrelated  to  treatment  modality  interacts  with 
client  characteristics  to  affect  drinking  out- 
comes. Karno  is  currently  conducting  a replica- 
tion study  of  these  findings  with  MATCH 
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audiovideo  tapes  (Karno  and  Longabaugh 

2000). 

Matching  Multimodal  Therapies  to 

Multiple  Patient  Characteristics 

Another  approach  to  matching  treatment  to 
client  attributes  is  to  build  decision  trees  into 
the  therapy  that  will  modify  the  treatment  mo- 
dalities to  be  received  by  the  client  on  the  basis 
of  a multidimensional  characterization  of  the 
client.  This  approach  is  illustrated  by  a clinical 
trial  under  way  (Davidson  et  al.  2000).  Gulliver 
and  Longabaugh  (2000)  have  developed  a broad 
spectrum  treatment  that  selects  modules  to  be 
delivered  to  the  client  on  the  basis  of  assess- 
ments of  functioning  and  alcohol- specific  sup- 
port in  five  domains:  cognitive  impairment, 
family  relationships,  occupation,  residential 
stability,  and  social  network.  Dual  classification 
of  the  client’s  level  of  functioning  and  support 
for  abstinence  in  each  of  these  domains  leads  to 
triage  to  different  configurations  of  treatment 
modules. 

A related  approach  is  to  match  modules  to  cli- 
ents on  the  basis  of  client  choice.  This  approach 
is  being  used  in  Project  COMBINE  (2000).  Here, 
a combined  behavioral  intervention  employing 
the  principles  of  motivational  interviewing 
(Miller  and  Rollnick  1991)  leads  clients  to  de- 
velop their  own  change  plans  and  then  select 
from  a large  number  of  modules  available  to  fa- 
cilitate achievement  of  this  change  plan  (Miller 
2001).  In  this  approach,  client  choice  is  viewed 
as  the  result  of  the  interaction  of  client  self-as- 
sessment and  therapy  alternatives  offered. 

Hierarchical  Algorithms  for  Selecting 

Treatment  Options 

If  we  look  outside  the  field  of  alcohol  treat- 
ment to  therapy  for  psychiatric  problems  more 
generally,  a more  elaborate  theory  of  systematic 
treatment  selection  nests  matching  principles 
within  a hierarchy  of  decision  trees  to  be  apphed 
to  a given  patient’s  treatment.  The  systematic 
treatment  selection  model  developed  by  Beutler 
and  associates  (2000)  describes  such  an  ap- 
proach. For  purposes  of  illustration,  we  will  su- 
perimpose this  model  on  our  study. 

Beutler  and  colleagues  have  proposed  empiri- 
cally supported  principles  for  systematic 


selection  of  treatment  for  depression.  To  date, 
they  believe  that  six  dimensions  are  important 
in  guiding  selection  of  treatment  for  the  patient: 
functional  impairment,  subjective  distress,  ex- 
perienced social  support,  problem  complexity/ 
chronicity,  level  of  resistance,  and  coping  style. 
They  find  empirical  support  for  relationships 
between  these  variables  and  treatment. 

Seven  variables  of  treatment  believed  to  be 
important  are  treatment  intensity/duration, 
emotional  focus,  interpersonal  focus,  insight 
versus  behavioral  focus,  breadth  of  treatment 
focus,  directiveness  of  therapy,  and  the  extent  to 
which  therapy  is  symptom  focused.  They  have 
observed  that  present  treatment  modalities  are 
only  loosely  associated  with  these  dimensions. 
Consequently,  they  believe  that  in  order  to  find 
lawful  relations  between  these  treatment  di- 
mensions and  patient  characteristics,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  tailor  treatment  behaviors  (rather 
than  treatment  modahties)  to  patient 
characteristics. 

Project  MATCH  matching  variables  can  be 
grouped  within  the  six  characterizations  of  pa- 
tients by  Beutler  et  al.  Functional  impairment 
subsumes  alcohol  involvement,  alcohol  depend- 
ence, psychiatric  severity,  cognitive  impair- 
ment, social  dysfunction,  and  by  inference,  lack 
of  confidence  in  maintaining  abstinence  and 
temptation  to  drink.  Subjective  distress  may 
subsume  motivational  readiness,  alcohol  prob- 
lem recognition,  and  meaning  seeking.  Experi- 
enced social  support  could  subsume  network 
support  for  drinking,  religious  background  and 
beliefs,  and  prior  AA  involvement.  Problem 
complexity  is  poorly  represented  in  the  MATCH 
domain,  perhaps  indexed  by  Axis  I-comorbidity. 
Level  of  resistance  encompasses  anger,  inter- 
personal dependence,  and  as  used  in  MATCH, 
gender.  Finally,  coping  style  (inwardly  directed 
vs.  externally  focused)  maps  readily  on  to  soci- 
opathy,  ASPD,  and  A versus  B typology.  In  this 
conceptualization,  MATCH  variables  within 
each  of  these  domains  could  be  considered  alter- 
native or  overlapping  proxy  measures  for  each 
construct. 

As  anticipated,  however,  mapping  the  three 
MATCH  treatment  modalities  into  Beutler  et 
al.’s  seven  dimensions  of  treatment  is  not  possi- 
ble. Only  a few  correspondences  can  be 
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estimated  with  any  confidence.  Treatment  in- 
tensit\  length  can  be  mapped.  Inpatient  plus  af- 
tercare  treatment  is  more  extensive  and  inten- 
sive than  standalone  MATCH  outpatient  treat- 
ments Within  each  treatment  arm,  MET  is  less 
extensive  and  intensive  than  either  CBT  or  TSF. 
Because  TSF  aims  to  involve  the  client  in  AA 
during  and  after  treatment,  while  CBT  does  not, 
TSF  could  be  considered  to  be  more  intensive 
than  CBT. 

Treatment  directiveness  can  also  be  mapped, 
with  CBT  and  TSF  considered  to  be  more  direc- 
tive than  MET  Symptom  focus  might  be  cap- 
tured in  the  contrast  of  CBT  versus  MET,  with 
CBT  being  more  symptom  focused.  The  three 
treatments  cannot  be  differentiated  with  any 
confidence  on  the  remaining  dimensions. 

Mapping  Project  MATCH  interactions  on  to 
Beutler  et  al.’s  interface  of  treatment  intensity 
with  social  support  and  problem  impairment 
supports  their  hypothesis  that  greater  impair- 
ment and  lesser  support  require  greater  treat- 
ment intensity.  The  interface  of  treatment 
directiveness  and  client  resistance  supports  the 
MATCH  interactions  involving  anger  and  inter- 
personal dependency,  and  MET  versus  CBT  and 
TSF  supports  the  hypothesis  that  greater  resis- 
tance requires  less  directiveness.  The  interface 
of  symptom  focus  with  patient  coping  style  is 
less  clear,  but  MATCH  interactions  between 
CBT  and  sociopathy,  ASPD,  and  typology  were 
observed. 

In  summary,  hypotheses  derived  from  the 
Beutler  et  al.  systematic  treatment  selection 
model  appear  to  explain  many  of  the  interac- 
tions observed  in  MATCH.  Characterization  of 
the  treatments  by  actually  observed  therapist 
behaviors  (Karno  2000)  will  put  several  of 
Beutler’s  matching  predictions  to  a direct  em- 
pirical test. 

Commentary 

Irrespective  of  the  theoretical  approach  taken 
to  matching,  it  is  clear  that  any  model  that  rests 
on  single  client  attribute-treatment  interac- 
tions will  not  suffice.  Rather,  if  matching  is  go- 
ing to  enhance  treatment  outcomes,  multidi- 
mensional matching  algorithms  will  be  needed. 
It  is  likely  that  such  models  must  encompass 
nonlinear  relationships  as  well.  Matching 


effects  may  not  be  simply  additive.  For  example, 
if  a client  is  mismatched  with  treatment  on  one 
important  characteristic  this  may  well  nullify 
matching  synergies  on  a number  of  other  di- 
mensions. Whether  treatment  research  will 
ever  reach  this  level  of  sophistication  remains  to 
be  seen. 

Recommendations  for  Alcohol 
Treatment  Research 

Up  until  now  we  confined  our  commentary  to 
recommendations  regarding  treatment  match- 
ing and  treatment  matching  research.  In  this 
section,  we  close  with  a series  of  recommenda- 
tions concerning  alcohol  treatment  research 
more  generally. 

Need  for  Study  of  the 

Treatment  Process 

The  causal  chain  analyses  conducted  to  test 
the  theory  underlying  the  matching  predictions 
indicated  that  we  have  little  idea  what  the  ac- 
tive ingredients  of  treatment  are  nor  how  they 
affect  patients  more  generally  as  well  as  pa- 
tients with  specific  attributes.  The  “black  box  of 
treatment”  identified  by  Moos  and  Finney  20 
years  ago  (Moos  et  al.  1980)  still  remains  pretty 
much  a mystery.  While  we  have  been  able  to 
identify  some  general  elements  of  treatment 
(e.g.,  working  alliance)  as  modest  predictors  of 
enhanced  outcome,  as  of  yet  we  know  little 
about  the  process  that  brings  about  this  better 
alliance. 

The  examination  of  putative  mediators  in  the 
present  volume  revealed  that  ingredients  of  a 
treatment  that  we  expected  to  impact  differen- 
tially on  clients  with  certain  attributes  fre- 
quently failed  to  do  so  in  the  ways  anticipated. 
This  might  be  regarded  as  simply  a shortcoming 
of  matching  theory.  However,  an  investigation 
of  the  putative  active  ingredients  of  Cognitive- 
Behavioral  Therapy  (Morgenstern  and  Longa- 
baugh  2000)  indicated  that  the  active  ingredi- 
ents of  this  popular  and  well  studied  therapy 
were  also  yet  to  be  identified.  So  our  ignorance 
of  how  treatments  work  extends  beyond  match- 
ing theories  to  our  theories  of  treatment. 

As  the  present  volume  has  amply  demon- 
strated, our  theories  about  how  treatment 
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works  need  to  be  operationalized  and  tested. 
Not  to  do  so  permits  us  to  forge  ahead  while  op- 
erating under  false  assumptions.  That  is  no  way 
to  build  a knowledge  base  about  treatment. 

So,  the  strongest  recommendation  we  have 
regarding  treatment  research  is  that  the  treat- 
ment process  itself  has  to  be  studied,  through 
mediator  analysis  or  other  means,  and  related 
to  treatment  outcomes.  We  need  to  know  what 
the  mechanisms  are  that  give  rise  to  better  out- 
comes. To  do  so  will  markedly  affect  the  sophis- 
tication of  theories  about  treatment. 

Need  for  Study  of  the 

Treatment  Context 

As  has  been  said  on  numerous  occasions, 
treatment  is  but  one  small  event  in  the  life  of  an 
alcohol  troubled  person.  Treatment  takes  place 
in  a context:  What  factors  bring  the  client  to 
treatment,  what  is  going  on  in  the  client’s  life 
while  the  treatment  is  delivered,  and  what  envi- 
ronmental context  awaits  the  client  completing 
treatment?  Until  we  understand  these  treat- 
ment context  variables  and  bring  them  into  our 
treatment  models,  we  will  be  unable  to  account 
for  major  variance  in  treatment  outcomes. 

In  the  present  study,  such  effects  were  im- 
plied by  the  disappearance  of  within-treatment 
matching  effects  after  treatment  was  completed 
as  well  as  the  treatment  by  time  interaction  ef- 
fects observed  while  treatment  was  going  on. 
Also  pertinent,  the  one  matching  effect  that  ap- 
peared 3 years  after  treatment  identified  vari- 
ables outside  of  the  treatment  itself  as  a moder- 
ator (network  support  for  drinking)  and  a medi- 
ator (attendance  at  AA  meetings).  Environmen- 
tal context  and  interface  needs  to  be  brought  di- 
rectly into  our  models  and  either  controlled  for 
or  systematically  varied. 

Measure  Outcomes  at  the 

End  of  Treatment 

In  research  on  psychosocial  treatments  we 
usually  designate  “outcome”  as  a sustained  pe- 
riod following  treatment  completion.  We  do  so  in 
the  belief  that  the  changes  that  occur  because  of 
treatment  are  sustaining  and  will  enable  the  cli- 
ent to  successfully  cope  with  drinking  during 
this  posttreatment  period.  How  long  treatment 
effects  last  is  an  important  question,  but  it  is  not 


the  only  important  question.  Also  important  is: 
Does  treatment  affect  change  in  the  client  while 
it  is  ongoing  or  by  its  completion?  If  this  does  not 
happen,  clearly  the  theory  of  treatment  is  either 
incorrect  or  has  not  been  implemented  as  con- 
ceptualized. Thus,  unless  the  theory  underlying 
the  treatment  clearly  specifies  that  its  effects 
are  not  to  become  apparent  until  a specified 
time  after  treatment  has  been  completed,  the 
posttreatment  observation  is  not  a direct  test  of 
the  theory. 

This  expectation  of  sustaining  benefits  of 
treatment  is  not  present  in  most  studies  of 
pharmacotherapies.  Here,  the  question  is  usu- 
ally whether  the  client  is  changed  while  taking 
the  medication.  Whether  the  client  continues  to 
drink  less  after  the  completion  of  a trial  of 
naltrexone,  for  example,  is  viewed  as  an  inter- 
esting question  but  not  one  that  speaks  to  the 
efficacy  of  the  drug  itself.  Why  is  it  that  we 
should  expect  so  much  more  from  psychosocial 
therapies  than  from  pharmacotherapies? 

Studies  of  mechanisms  should  be  designed  to 
test  as  directly  as  possible  the  effects  of  these 
mechanisms  on  the  designated  dependent  vari- 
able. Once  mechanisms  have  been  identified, 
they  can  be  continued  or  terminated  as  part  of 
the  treatment.  Studies  of  behavioral  therapies 
(like  studies  of  pharmacotherapies)  suggest 
that  their  effects  are  likely  to  last  as  long  as  the 
treatment  is  ongoing.  If  that  is  so,  what  is  it  that 
precludes  our  conceiving  of  psychosocial  treat- 
ments as  having  maintenance  phases  which 
might  go  on  indefinitely?  Treatment  so  con- 
ceived might  well  prove  to  be  more  cost  effective 
than  repeated  “acute  phase”  treatments. 

Measuring  Outcome 

In  alcohol  treatment  outcome  studies,  the  pri- 
mary dependent  variable  is  typically  a measure 
of  drinking  (frequency,  intensity,  total  volume, 
or  some  composite  of  these).  Secondary  mea- 
sures of  outcome  may  include  measures  of  func- 
tioning, subjective  well-being,  service  utiliza- 
tion, and  the  like.  Project  MATCH  was  proto- 
type in  this  regard.  Yet  many  of  our  treatment 
theories  do  not  specify  a direct  impact  of  the 
treatment  on  drinking  per  se.  In  MATCH,  for 
example,  it  was  expected  that  TSF  clients  would 
stop  drinking  as  a consequence  of  working  the 
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12  steps  that  require  major  cognitive,  attitudi- 
nal.  and  behavioral  changes.  CBT  was  expected 
to  improve  the  client’s  cognitive-behavioral  cop- 
ing skills,  while  MET  was  focused  on  increasing 
client  motivation  to  change.  Assuming  these 
foci  of  treatment  are  accomplished,  a change  in 
drinking  is  expected  to  follow. 

Depending  upon  the  underlying  theory  of 
treatment,  drinking  may  not  be  conceived  of  as 
the  primary  dependent  variable.  For  example, 
drinking  may  be  seen  as  one  mediator  of  en- 
hanced quality  of  life.  If  people  drink  less,  they 
are  expected  to  experience  fewer  negative  con- 
sequences from  drinking  and  positive  conse- 
quences from  not  drinking.  However,  if  cessa- 
tion of  drinking  does  not  lead  to  one,  the  other, 
or  both  of  these  effects,  enhanced  quality  of  life 
will  not  occur.  Thus,  change  in  drinking  status 
is  one  link  in  the  supporting  causal  chain. 

In  contrast  is  a theory  that  relies  on  enhanced 
quality  of  life  as  a mediator  of  change  in  drink- 
ing. In  this  scenario,  the  treatment  leads  to  in- 
creased quality  of  life  that  in  turn  results  in  a 
reduction  in  drinking.  If  quality  of  life  does  not 
improve,  drinking  will  not  diminish.  Thus,  de- 
pending upon  the  underlying  causal  chain, 
drinking  may  be  a mediator  variable,  a depend- 
ent variable,  or  both. 

Our  interest  in  alcohol  treatment  is  in  reduc- 
ing or  eliminating  the  negative  consequences  of 
drinking  rather  than  ending  drinking  itself. 
Thus,  the  negative  consequences  from  drinking 
should  be  the  primary  measure  of  outcome. 
Measures  of  drinking  may  be  important  or  criti- 
cal to  testing  various  parts  of  the  theory  of  treat- 
ment, but  they  are  neither  necessary  nor  suffi- 
cient as  primary  measures  of  alcohol  treatment 
outcomes. 

The  Need  for  Inclusion  of  Multiple 

Treatment  Sites 

If  Project  MATCH  has  taught  us  only  one 
thing,  it  is  the  risk  involved  in  conducting  sin- 
gle-site studies.  Had  we  not  included  multiple 
sites  and  different  study  arms  and  had  con- 
ducted the  study  in  just  one  treatment  site,  we 
would  have  found  an  effect  that  we  assumed 
could  be  generalized.  Instead,  subtle  and  as  yet 
unidentified  variables  led  to  inconsistencies  of 
effects  across  sites  and  settings.  In  order  to 


begin  to  test  for  generalizability  of  effects  be- 
yond a single  treatment  site,  it  would  appear 
that,  despite  the  additional  cost,  inclusion  of  at 
least  two  sites  in  a treatment  outcome  study  are 
necessary. 

Conclusion 

Our  predictions  as  to  how  treatments  would 
be  distinctive  in  ways  that  would  differentially 
impact  clients  with  specific  attributes  were  woe- 
fully inadequate.  A major  conclusion  is  that  we 
do  not  know  yet  how  our  treatments  work.  The 
theories  developed  to  support  matching  predic- 
tions were  not  adequate  for  the  task. 

Several  caveats  are  in  order.  While  the  devel- 
opment and  testing  of  the  a priori  matching  hy- 
potheses was  exceedingly  rigorous  and  analyti- 
cally appropriate,  in  hindsight,  the  develop- 
ment and  testing  of  causal  chains  was  not. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this. 

First,  when  Project  MATCH  was  initiated 
(1989),  mediational  analyses  were  not  widely 
known  to  the  alcohol  treatment  research  com- 
munity. The  seminal  paper  by  Baron  and  Kenny 
had  only  been  published  in  the  Journal  of  Per- 
sonality and  Social  Psychology  in  1986. 
Holmbeck’s  paper  clarifying  some  of  the  ambi- 
guities in  testing  for  mediational  effects  was  not 
published  until  1997,  after  the  MATCH  causal 
chain  analyses  had  been  completed.  Thus,  from 
an  historical  perspective,  the  causal  chain  anal- 
yses were  undertaken  in  Project  MATCH  before 
the  methodological  and  statistical  techniques 
were  fully  developed.  Even  to  the  present,  anal- 
yses have  been  confined  largely  to  testing  for 
mediation  of  main  effects.  In  Project  MATCH, 
we  sought  to  push  the  envelope  by  initiation  of 
mediational  analyses  of  moderator  effects,  a 
novel  topic  even  a decade  later. 

Compounding  this  difficulty,  the  senior  scien- 
tists selected  to  conduct  the  MATCH  trial  were 
trained  in  an  era  before  mediational  analysis 
had  become  prominent.  As  a group,  we  were  not 
especially  well  trained  in  these  new  methodolo- 
gies. Further,  there  were  differences  among 
MATCH  investigators  regarding  the  impor- 
tance of  a priori  theory  development.  Some  in- 
vestigators believed,  in  reflection  quite  accu- 
rately, that  elaborate  theory  development  was 
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premature  and  expected  that  the  facts  would 
emerge  in  due  course. 

Because  we  were  breaking  new  ground, 
there  was  not  a consensus  on  the  best  analytic 
tools  to  test  the  causal  chains  for  moderating 
variables.  Consequently,  each  matching  hy- 
pothesis team  was  free  to  adopt  whatever  ana- 
lytic tools  made  sense  to  them  for  testing  their 
causal  chain.  The  variety  of  approaches 
adopted  is  quite  apparent  as  one  reads  across 
the  chapters. 

Because  of  the  need  to  implement  Project 
MATCH  on  a timeline  close  to  that  projected 
and  funded,  the  study  was  implemented  before 
the  theories  underlying  the  matching  predic- 
tions had  been  fully  elucidated.  This  meant  that 
matching  hypotheses  were  guided  by  a theoreti- 
cal orientation  rather  than  derived  from  a com- 
pleted theory  of  which  they  were  a part.  Clearly, 
many  of  the  assumptions  underlying  the  match- 
ing predictions  proved  to  be  incorrect.  Had  theo- 
ries been  fully  explicated  earlier,  it  would  have 
been  apparent  that  many  involved  assumptions 
that  would  be  untenable  or  at  least  previously 
untested. 

There  was  also  the  necessity  of  relying  on  the 
assessment  battery  that  had  been  adopted  and 
was  already  being  implemented  prior  to  the 
completion  of  causal  chain  development.  This 
resulted  in  proxy  indices  for  pivotal  mediators 
for  many  of  the  causal  chains  tested.  Further, 
the  number  of  measures  of  treatment  process 
that  transcended  the  three  treatments  was  lim- 
ited by  assessment  time  and  MATCH  priorities. 
As  so  many  matching  hypotheses  were  to  be 
tested,  the  allocation  of  resources  to  assessing 
any  one  was  necessarily  limited.  Finally,  while 
the  three  treatments  developed  for  testing 
matching  hypotheses  were  believed  to  be  dis- 
tinctive from  one  another,  they  were  not  devel- 
oped to  be  distinctive  in  their  relations  to  the 
matching  variables,  which  were  still  to  be  de- 
cided upon. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  Project  MATCH  study 
of  mediational  analyses  of  moderator  effects, 
now  concluded,  will  provide  guidance  to  treat- 
ment researchers  as  they  develop  theories  and 
test  interventions  to  enhance  treatment 
outcomes. 
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Appendix  1.  Observed  interactions,  Outpatient  Arm1 
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Part  VII:  Conclusions  and  Implications 


Appendix  2.  Observed  interactions,  Aftercare  Arm1 


Client  variable 

Within  treatment 

One  year  posttreatment 

CBT  vs.  MET 

TSF  vs.  MET 

CBT  vs.  TSF  1 

CBT  vs.  MET 

TSF  vs.  MET 

CBT  vs.  TSF 

Alcohol 

PDA 

TSF  > CBT* 

Dependence 

DDD 

CBT  v METt 

TSF  > CBT* 

Alcohol 

PDA 

Involvement 

DDD 

TSF  v MET1 

Cognitive 

Impairment 

PDA 

CBT  > MET*1 

DDD 

CBT  > MET*1 

CBT  > TSF*T 

Psychiatric  Severity/ 
Psychopathology 

PDA 

DDD 

Sociopathy/  ASPD 

PDA 

CBT>TSF*A/r 

DDD 

CBT  > TSF*A 

CBT  >MET*A- T4" 

CBT>TSF*AT4'5  ! 

A-B  Typology 

PDA 

DDD 

MET  vCBT*T 

Anger 

PDA 

DDD 

Conceptual  Level 

PDA 

DDD 

Meaning  Seeking 

PDA 

TSF  > MET*T 

TSF  > CBT*T 

DDD 

Religiosity 

PDA 

DDD 

Interpersonal 

Dependency 

PDA 

DDD 

(Female)  Gender 

PDA 

TSF  v MET1 

DDD 

TSF  v METt 

Motivational 

PDA 

CBT  > MET 

CBT  > TSF 

Readiness 

DDD 

Problem 

PDA 

CBT  > MET14-5 

TSF  > MET145 

Recognition 

DDD 

TSF  > MET34 

Self-Efficacy 

PDA 

CBT  > MET* 

TSF  > MET* 

DDD 

CBT  > MET* 

Temptation  minus 
Confidence 

PDA 

CBT  > MET 

DDD 

TSF  > MET*11'3 

Network  Support 
for  Drinking 

PDA 

CBT  v METT 

DDD 

CBT  v MET1 

Prior  AA 

PDA 

MET  > TSFT+ 

DDD 

MET  > TSFT+ 

Social  Functioning 

PDA 

TSF>CBTT4-5'14-15e 

DDD 

1 Positive  entries  in  the  table  are  derived  from  results  reported  in  the  four  Project  MATCH  publications  (Project  MATCH,  1997a, 
1 99 7b,  1 998a,  1 998b)  and  from  the  tables  provided  in  the  chapters  in  this  volume.  All  entries  indicate  that  the  observed  p value 
for  the  test  was  p<. 05. 

v Indicates  an  interaction  of  time,  treatment  modality,  and  client  attribute  in  which  the  direction  of  the  treatment  contrast  by  client 
attribute  interaction  is  unknown,  either  because  it  was  not  reported  or  the  interaction  involved  quadratic  time,  precluding  easy 
description. 
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\\  hen  the  dependent  variable  is  percentage  of  days  abstinent,  indicates  that  the  slope  of  the  first  treatment  is  significantly  more 
positive  than  the  slope  of  the  second  treatment  (even  under  the  condition  that  both  slopes  are  negative  (decreasing  with  increasing 
values  of  the  client  matching  variable)).  When  the  dependent  variable  is  drinks  per  drinking  day,  > indicates  that  the  slope  of  the 
first  treatment  is  more  steeply  negative. 

' Irulu  ates  that  the  direction  of  the  contrast  was  hypothesized  a priori.  No  asterisk  indicates  either  that  the  result  was  opposite  that 
hvpothesized  or  that  no  a priori  hypothesis  had  been  offered  regarding  the  observed  interaction. 

I indie  ates  an  interaction  of  client  attribute,  treatment,  and  time  that  reached  p<.05  level.  Numbers  following  the  T indicate  the 
weeks  (if  a within-treatment  effect)  or  months  (if  a posttreatment  effect)  in  which  the  contrast  was  significant  at  p<. 05.  If  no 
numbers  follow  the  T,  either  differences  between  the  contrasts  were  not  tested  for  specific  intervals,  were  not  reported,  or  tests 
were  conducted  and  none  of  the  intervals  contrasted  were  significant  at  the  p<. 05  level,  despite  evidence  of  an  overall  time  by 
treatment  by  client  attribute  interaction. 

+ indicates  the  effect  is  increasing  with  time. 

- indicates  the  effect  is  decreasing  with  time. 

A Indicates  that  the  contrast  entered  was  significant  for  antisocial  personality  disorder,  but  not  for  sociopathy.  Entries  for  this 
construct  not  accompanied  by  an  A were  significant  for  sociopathy  or  for  sociopathy  and  antisocial  personality  disorder. 

Dx  Indicates  that  the  contrast  was  significant  for  DIS  Axis  I personality  disorder,  but  not  for  ASI  psychiatric  severity.  Entries  for  which  a 
Dx  is  not  entered  are  significant  either  for  both  ASI  psychiatric  severity  and  DIS  Axis  I diagnosis  or  for  ASI  psychiatric  severity  alone. 

e Estimated. 
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Appendix  3.  Prognostic  effects  of  matching  variables,  Outpatient  and  Aftercare  Arms, 
on  percentage  of  days  abstinent  and  drinks  per  drinking  day 


Client  variable 

Outpatient  Arm 

I 

Aftercare  Arm 

4-1 5 months 

37-39  months 

4-15  months 

PDA 

DDD 

PDA 

DDD 

PDA 

DDD 

Alcohol  Dependence 

+ 

+ 

© 

+ ® 

Alcohol  Involvement 

_j_  T+15 

_T-15 

+ 

— 

T 

+ 

Cognitive  Impairment 

Psychiatric  Severity/Psychopathology 

© 

T + 

+T+ 

Sociopathy/ASPD 

©T- 

+T- 

© 

© 

A-B  Typology 

+ 

+ 

© 

© 

Anger 

© 

© 

© 

© 

Conceptual  Level 

© 

Meaning  Seeking 

+ 

© 

Religiosity 

_© 

— 

+ 

Interpersonal  Dependency 

© 

© 

Gender  (female) 

+ 

_T  + 

Motivational  Readiness 

+ ® 

_® 

+ 

_ 

Problem  Recognition 

+ ® 

_ 

+ 

- 

© 

© 

Self-Confidence 

+ 

_© 

- 

Temptation  minus  Confidence 

_ 

+ 

+ 

— 

+ 

Network  Support  for  Drinking 

— 

+ 

© 

+® 

- 

+ 

Prior  AA 

+ 

Social  Dysfunction 

+ ® 

© 

+ 

© 

+ = positive  relationship  between  client  variable  and  drinking  variable  (p^  .05) 

- = negative  relationship  between  client  variable  and  drinking  variable  (p<.05) 

T+  = An  Interaction  with  Time  such  that  the  prognostic  effect  of  the  client  variable  increases  with  Time  (p<.05) 

T-  = An  Interaction  with  Time  such  that  the  prognostic  effect  of  the  client  variable  decreases  with  Time  (ps .05) 

® = An  Interaction  between  Treatment  and  client  attribute  observed  at  p=s.05  level  (two  directional)  during  this  period.  (Includes 
attribute  by  treatment  by  linear  time  only) 
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